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Mv  Dear-Mr.  Fetridge: 

I  have  received  and  examinea  with  lively  interest  the  new  and  extended  edition  of  your  extremely 
valuable  "Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East."  You  have  evidently 
spared  no  time  or  pains  in  consolidating  the  results  of  your  wide  travel;  your  great  experience. 
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W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Esq. 

It  gives  the  best  routes  of  travel,  names  the  places  of  interest,  tells  how  much  money  certain  tripe 
cost,  and  fiimtshes  the  traveler  with  all  the  necessary  advice  and  ftdl  information  for  a  trip  to  any  or 
all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  We  do  not  see  how  a  person  crossing  the  Atlantic  can  afford  to  do 
without  it. — Home  yournal. 

From  having  traveled  somewhat  extensively  in  former  years  in  Europe  and  the  East,  1  c?Mi  sa>- 
with  entire  truth  that  _you  have  succeeded  in  combining  more  that  is  instructive  and  valuable  tor  the 
traveler  than  is  contained  in  any  one  or  series  of  Hand^Books  that  I  have  ever  met  with. — T.  B. 
Lawrence,  U.  S.  Consul  General,  Florence,  February  15,  1866. 
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Schools.  Being  a  Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  on  a  New  and  Improved  Method.  Intended  to  accompany  "  Harper's 
"  Hand-Book  for  Travelers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of  "  Har- 
per's Hand-  Book,"  assisted  by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With 
condsc  and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Language?. 
^      Sqoaff^  4Uh  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  5a. 

Wj  do  mtt  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  the  best  prepared  voktme  tX  its  class  that  has  "ever  come 
upder  our  eye.     By  experience,  Mr.  Fetridge  has  astertained  what  is  wanted,  and  he  has  made 
a  YoluQlf  to  meet  the  popular  demand. — Boston  Journal. 
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Favors  from  Travelers, — Although  the  Author  of  "**Hai"per's  Hand-books"  has 
made  arrangements  to  keep  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  purposes  devoting  his 
time  to  that  purpose,  he  would  still  be  under  many  obligations  to  Travelers  if  they 
personally  note  any  inaccuracies  or  omissions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  either 
at  13  Avenue  de  rimperatrice,  Paris,  or  to  the  care  of  his  publishers,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 


«S"  Advertisers  wishing  to  discontinue  their  advertisements  must  inform  the 
Pablishers  on  or  before  the  1  st  of  Januai7  in  each  year,  that  the  necessary  altera- 
tions mav  be  made  in  time  for  the  New  Edition. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congi-ess,  in  the  year  1874,  by 

Harper   &   Brothers, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE    THIRTEENTH    YEAR 


The  success  of  "Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  stimulated  the  author  and  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe,  has  spent  most  of  the  year 
1873  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and 
all  of  these  countries  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  while  most  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  other  countries,  which  will  be  found  to  vary  materially 
from  the  edition  of  1873. 

The  vast  amount  of  matter  now  collected  has  made  it  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  into  three  volumes,  the  carrying  of  which  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  the  tourist. 

The  corrections  are  all  brought  down  to  January,  1874,  which 
is  several  years  later  than  the  date  of  any  European  Hand-book 
of  travel.  The  advantages  of  this  are  evident.  New  lines*  of 
railway,  are  constantly  opened,  bringing  desirable  places  of  resort 
into  easy  communication  wdth  each  other,  which  before  were  sep- 
arated by  days  of  uncomfortable  posting. 

While  every  eifort  has  been  made  to  secure  absolute  correct- 
ness in  the  work,  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining perfection  in  this  respect.  As  the  London  Spectator^  in 
its  review  of  the  edition  of  1871,  justly  observed,  "The  labor  and 
incessant  attention  required  to  mark  the  changes  of  every  year 
must  be  a  severe  strain  on  any  man's  faculties."  The  corrections 
and  additions  amount  to  several  thousand  every  year;  but  the 
author  is  confident  that  no  important  errors  have  Reaped  his  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  information  gathered  with  so  much  labor 
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will  be  found  to  be  correct  in  every  essential  particular.  An  ex- 
cellent new  map  of  Switzerland  "has  been  expressly  engraved,  with 
sixty-nine  different  routes  marked  thereon ;  also  four  smaller  maps 
of  Switzerland.  A  large  map  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
with  numerous  plans  of  cities,  have  this  year  been  added. 

A  new  general  map  of  Europe  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
one.  The  Hand-book  now  contains  over  one  hundred  maps, 
plans,  and  diagrams  of  countries,  cities,  routes,  and  objects  of 
interest — three  times  as  many  as  are  given  in  any  other  Hand- 
book of  travel. 

W.  P.  F. 

Paris,  January  1, 1874. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  YEAR'S  ISSUE  OF  *' HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK 
FOR  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST." 

The  remarkable  success  of  ''Harper's  Hand-book,"  fii-st  published  in  1862,  has 
fully  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  publishers,  the  instance  being 
very  rare  where  a  traveler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  possession 
or  in  that  of  one  of  his  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  evident ;  it 
is  not  compiled  from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  out  of  date,  and  of  no  possible 
use  to  the  traveler,  but  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  these  volumes  is  entirely  new,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass — dragged  round  thet 
country  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  courier's  interest 
to  touch.     You  should  purchase  guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books  is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been*com- 
pelled  to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
language),  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  twenty-five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes (if  in  the  French  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publishing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  As  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main over  six  months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  small  librarj-,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw's  valuable  "  Continental 
•  Railway  Guide"  and  the  present  volumes  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  "  Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
interest  in  France,'  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to 
give  the  modes  and  cost  of  traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  and  water,  and 
which  lines  are  to  be  preferred ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and 
security ;  names  and  charges  of  the  leading  hotels ;  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage, and  the  innumerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count  of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  cases, 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  befoi'e  the  traveler  a  good  net-work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description ;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  may  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  opened  at  Constantinople ;  but  to  keep  the  information  con- 
tained herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  the  author,  in  addition  to  having 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed 
by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  13  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice,  Paris,  for  which  ho 
will  be  extremely  thankful 
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The  startling  events  produced  by  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  War  of  1866,  and 
still  later  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  and  1871,  has  realized  the  fondest 
dreams  of  German  writers  and  Grennan 
politicians,  that  of  a  common  nationality. 
The  wildest  hopes  of  Prussia  have  been 
realized,  and  not  only  is  Germany  to-day 
united  (with  the  exception  of  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  but 
two  of  France's  most  populous  provinces, 
viz.,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  comprising  5665 
square  miles  (nearly  one  thousand  square 
miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut), and  containing  over  one  and  a  half 
million  of  inhabitants,  have  been  added  to 
its  territory.  In  addition  to  the  territorial 
conquest,  France  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  five  milliards  of  francs  as  a  war  in- 
demnity, or  enough  to  cancel  all  the  regu- 
lar debts  of  the  empire  (viz.,  544,600,000 
thalers),  and  the  entire  railroad  debt  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  576,000,000,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  nearly 
236,000,000  dollars. 

The  modem  German  Empire  was  found* 
ed  on  the  basis  of  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween the  North  German  Confederation 
and,  1st,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  and 
of  Hesse,  the  15th  of  November,  1870;  2d, 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  23dof  Novem- 
l>er,  1870 ;  8d,  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  the  25th  of  November,  1870.  The 
ratification  of  these  treaties  was  exchanged 
at  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  January,  1871,  and 
adopted  by  decree  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1871,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit^ 
German  Empire  was  first  put  in  force  May 
4th,  1871.  The  presidency  of  the  empire 
belongs  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  and  is 
hereditary ;  King  William  I.,  of  Prussia, 
accepted  it  at  Versailles,  January  18, 1871, 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  German  peo- 
ple to  that  effect. 

The  imperial  power  is  restrained  in  cer- 
tain functions  by  the  Reichstag  (represent- 
atives), freely  elected  by  the  German  peo- 
ple. The  Confederation  of  States  form  the 
Empire,  the  fundamental  points  of  which 
are  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  North 
German  Confederation.  The  imperial 
power  exerdseathe  exclusive  right  of  leg- 


islation on  all  military  and  marine  affairs,* 
on  the  finances,  commerce, -post,  railroads, 
telegraph,  and  all  interior  matters  con- 
nected with  the  surveillance  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  empire ;  on  all  foreign  and  in- 
ternational affairs,  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  conclude  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  empire ;  to  conclude  alliances  and  oth- 
er treaties  with  foreign  powers;  to  ac- 
credit and  receive  all  foreign  representa- 
tives ;  to  settle  all  subjects  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  federal  states ;  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  consuls,  and  in  cases  of  liigh 
treason. 

The  Federal  States  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  issuing  and  regulating  mon- 
ey, weights,  and  measures ;  of  citizens  to 
change  their  domicile;  the  organization 
of  railroads,  of  municipal  and  commercial 
legislation ;  the  right  of  procedure  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  affkirs ;  of  copyrights  and 
patents;  all  matters  connected  with  the 
liberty  of  the  public  press  and  the  right 
of  public  meetings. 

The  army  of  the  empire  on  a  peace 
footing  is  about  400,000  men ;  on  a  war 
footing,  1,261,081  men,  27,703  officers,  and 
271,976  horses,  the  emperor  being  com- 
mander-in-chief, * 

Military  service  is  obligatory.  All  citi- 
zens must  serve  twelve  years,  three  in  the 
active  army,  four  in  the  reserve,  and  five 
in  the  landwehr. 

The  navy  comprises  89  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  41  steam  and  48  sail,  carrying 
484  guns  of  difibrent  calibre. 


The  following  states  compose  the  Ger^ 
man  Empire,  witli  their  populM*pn  in  1872 : 
8»55  r  - 
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ravia  and  the  duchy  of  Silesia.    Its  capu 
tal  was  Vienna. 

"  The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
empire,  which  was  composed  of  three  col- 
leges, was  convoked  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by  the  Aulic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  This  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Confederation  of  ike  Mine,  which 
had  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  con- 
federate parties,  who  consisted  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  July,  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  from  time  to  time  considerably 
augmented  till  its  dissolution  in  1813. 

"  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germanic  Confederation,  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
formed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  respective  territo- 
ries, and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  whole.  The  different  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Diet,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  until  1848,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  hy 
a  representative  Parliament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main. ,  Sucli  a  body,  com- 
posed of  500  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  March  30,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
May  18, 1848. 

"This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(Riechsverweaer)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

*'  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 


111,352 

197,041 

75,116 

67,633 

31,186 

43,889 

306,196 

48,538 

109,672 

1,697,765 

40,057,148 

These  states  extend  over  a  large  area 
of  Central  Europe,  between  the  Baltic  Sea 
on  the  north,  and  Austria  and  Switzerland 
on  the  south;  from  the  Netherlands  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  to  Austria  and 
Russia  on  the  east,  embracing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 

WithiA  this  extensive  range  the  people 
are  nearly  throughout  German,  and,  with 
some  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  in- 
stitutions that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
be  noted.  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Northern  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  or 
'  Reformed  Church. 

These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned, 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  through 
their  various  countries. 

"For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  which  was 
governed  by  a  sovereign  elected  by  the 
different  states.  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministration, the  empire  was  divided  into 
.  ten  circles,  and  comprised,  besides  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  the  margravato  of  Mo- 
:        :  ^      &46^ 
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ceeded  to  form  a  constitation  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  being 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued;  and 
on  May  30, 1849,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfer  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

"  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-called  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to  that  assembly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important 
a  part  in  German  history.  Subsequently 
to  this  pel^iod  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a 
confederation,  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, by  which,  since  1815,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summons. 

"Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  form  and  head  a  sep- 
arate confederation  nearly  involved  Ger- 
many in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  differences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-constitute  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished." 

The  present  ruler  of  Prussia  is  Freder- 
ick William,  born  March  22, 1797;  became 
regent  October  9, 1858 ;  and  succeeded  his 
brother  January  2,1861,  under  the  title  of 
William  I.,  since  which  time  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  imperial  crown.  His  son,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  married  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
January  25,  1858.  The  emperor  is  de- 
scended from  the  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  which  has  been 
rapidly  augmenting  in  importance  for  the 
past  five  hundred  years,  while  the  elder 
branch  has  been  dying  out.  Prussia  is 
governed  by  a  Constitution,  adopted  Jan- 
uary 31, 1850.  The  population  is  24,039,543, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants,  eight 
million  Catholics,  ninety-two  thousand  of 


other  Christians,  and  over  three  millions 
of  Jews.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
government  are  a  little  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  German  Customs  Leaffue. — Former- 
ly every  different  state  in  Germany  had 
its  own  custom-houses,  its  own  tariff 
and  revenue  laws,  which  frequently  dif- 
fered very  widely  from  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure a  revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the 
productions  of  those  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  customs'  officers  and  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depend- 
ent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  commerce.  A 
commodity,  whether  for  consumption  or 
transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  the  League,  may  be  subsequently  con- 
veyed without  let  or  hinderance  through- 
out its  whole  extent. 

Throughout  German}'  thirty  pounds  of 
baggage  is  allowed  free  of  expense ;  all 
above  that  is  charged. 
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Strasbourg. 


The  most  direct  and  probably  most  in- 
teresting route  from  Paris  to  the  Empire 
of  Germany  is  via  Epernay,  Chalons,  and 
Nancy ;  thence  to  Metz — acquired  by  con- 
quest from  France  during  the  war  of  1870. 
Then  via  Forbach  to  Strasbourg;  thence 
down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  and  direct  to 
Berlin. 

Or  direct  to  Cologne,  via  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,J9anoyer,  and  Minden  to  Berlin. 

For  description  of  towns  on  the  route, 
see  Index. 


From  Paris  to  Metz;  time:  express 
night  train  leaves  Paris  at  8.35  P.M.,  and 
arrives  at  Metz  at  6.14  A.M.  =9  h.  39  m. 
The  day  train  takes  longer  time;  viz., 
leaves  Paris  at  8.85  A.M.,  and  arrives  at 
Metz  at  7.37  P.M. 

For  description  of  towns  on  the  route,  see 
Index.  At  Avricourt  the  German  frontier 
is  crossed. 

Metz  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  belonging  to  France.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Moselle,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  64,817.  Principal  hotel,  Grand 
H6td  de  Metz.  It  possesses  a  fine  cathedral, 
part  of  which  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
The  town  contains  also  a  large  arsenal, 
with  cannon  foundery,  and  a  military  hos- 
pital. The  fortifications  were  planned  by 
Vauban.  The  most  important  works  are 
the  forts  of  Belle  Croix  and  La  Double 
Couronne ;  also  a  redoubt  called  Le  Pat6, 
which  may  be  converted  into  an  island.  It 
was  besieged  in  1552  during  ten  months 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  final- 
ly obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Until  the 
late  war  it  has  borne  the  name  of  the  Vir- 
gin Fortress ;  but  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1870,  it  capitulated :  3  marshals  of  France, 
66  generals,  6000  officers,  and  173,000 
troops  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  whole  army  was  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  in  1873,  sitting  at 
the  Grand  Trianon,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  sentenced  to  be 
degraded  and  shot,  for  not  having  done  all 
that  duty  and  honor  requured.  The  court, 
however,  recommended  him  to  the  clem- 
ency of  the  president,  and  Marshal  McMa- 
hon  commuted  his  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  twenty  years. 
348 


Seventeen  miles'from  Metz  is  Tkionville, 
a  town  of  7376  inhabitants,  and  a  fortress 
of  the  third  class,  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  has  been  taken  three  times  :  by  the  Due 
de  Guise  in  1558,  by  the  Due  d'Enghien  in 
1643,  and  by  the  Prussians,  November  24th, 
1870.  It  has  passed,  by  the  treaty  of  1871, 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 

Returning  from  Thionville  (in  proceed- 
ing to  Luxembourg;  see  Germanyy,  and 
passing  through  Forbach  in  two  hours  from 
Metz,  then  Hagenau,  and  we  reach 

Strasbourg  (lately  the  chief  city  in  the 
department  Du  baa  Khiny  France),  contain- 
ing nearly  70,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  is  Hotd  de  Paris.  Strasbourg, 
although  of  late  belonging  to  France,  is 
essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  the  language  and  costume  of 
the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak  French, 
although  until  lately  it  was  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools.  It  is  situated  about 
1^  miles  from  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  French  up 
to  1871,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Germa- 
ny. It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  its 
fortifications,  there  are  sluices  construct- 
ed by  Vauban,  which,  when  opened,  will 
flood  the  country  for  miles  around.  The 
arsenal,  when  in  possession  of  the  French, 
contained  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arms 
for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Strasbourg 
are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer  and  8 
o'clock  in  winter,  but  travelers  are  gener- 
ally admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  the 
one  to  which  travelers  first  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  Minster. 
This  masterpiece  of  architecture  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina :  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601 ;  John  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  highest  in  the  worlds  standing 
468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  it  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  at  Cairo,  although  the  pyramid 
must  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
but  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  its  top  being 
now  about  15  feet  in  diameter.     The  view 
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from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand : 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  the  Black  For- 
est of  Germany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird's-ej^e  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer — adventurous,  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,  the  body  might  pass  through ; 
there  have  been  several  such  cases.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  there  is  a  watchman's 
station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look-, 
out  for  fires :  here  the  visitor's  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purchase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stained  glass,  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  is  its  world-renowned  clock,  in- 
vented three  hundred  years  ago.  It  would 
'  require  a  volume  to  describe  it.  When 
you  visit  it,  be  particular  to  be  present  at 
12  o'clock^recftse/^,  as  that  is  the  only  time 
during  the  twelve  hours  when  the  cock 
crows,  and  all  the  images,  puppets,  etc., 
are  set  in  motion. 

The  church  of  Si.  Thomas  should  be  vis- 
ited for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Marshal  Saxe  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  his  sover- 
eign, Louis  XV.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  chisel.  This  church 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  cases, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Count  of  Nassau  and 
his  daughter :  the  fiesh  and  clothes  have 
been  preserved  in  their  present  state  for 
over  400  years.  The  Public  Library^  which 
formerly  contained  over  100,000  volumes, 
is  rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efforts  in 
the  art  of  printing,  among  which  are  Me- 
telin's  Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero, 
printed  by  Faust  in  1465.  This  building 
was  destro3^ed  by  the  Prussian  bombs  dur- 
ing the  late  siege.  Gutenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  erected  on' 
Place  Gutenberg,  made  his  first  attempt 
at  printing  here  in  1435.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
plague  which  at  that  time  desolated  the 
citv. 


Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  celebrated 
Pates  defois  gras,  made  from  the  livers  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatural  size ; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamers  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kehl. 
From  tlence  to  Baden-Baden  the  time  is 
four  hours. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Strasbourg  by 
the  Prussians,  and  its  heroic  resistance, 
only  equaled  by  that  of  Paris,  well  deserve 
a  few  lines. 

On  the  8th  of  August  a  German  officer 
appeared  with  a  white  flag  before  the  city, 
and  summoned  the  commandant.  General 
Uhrich,  to  surrender,  threatening  a  bom- 
bardment in  case  of  refusal.  This  request 
was  peremptorily  denied,  notwithstanding 
that  the  town  was  by  no  means  in  a  state 
of  defense,  most  of  the  garrison  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  town  by  Mar- 
shal McMahon.  On  the  19th  of  August 
the  bombardment  commenced,  from  which 
time  it  continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1870.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  destroyed  were  the  Bunk 
of  France,  the  Public  Library,  the  Museum 
of  Painting,  the  Theatre,  the  Prefecture, 
the  Arsenal,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  several 
churches,  and  part  of  the  roof  and  the  or- 
gan of  the  Cathedral.  Whole  streets  were 
devastated,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  a 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  a  delegation 
sent  by  the  Swiss,  offering  an  asylum  to 
the  women  and  children  of  Strasbourg,  en- 
tered the  city,  and  on  the  15th  500  persons, 
and  on  the  17th  568  persons — old  men, 
women,  and  children — passed  the  Prussian 
lines  on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  where 
every  comfort  was  afforded  them. 

There  are  .several  routes  by  which  Co- 
logne may  be  reached :  either  down  the 
left  bank,  via  Saarbruck  and  Binderbruck ; 
or  down  the  right  bank,  via  Heidelberg 
and  Frankfort ;  or  taking  steamer  at  May- 
ence, which  in  warm  weather  would  be  the 
most  interesting. 

From  Strasbourg  to  Cologne;  time,  14 
hours.     For  Cologne,  see  Index. 

From  Paris  to  Berlin,  via  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc,  Cologne,  and  Hanover;  time  23  h. 
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45  m.  The  morning  train  leaves  Paris  at 
7.20,  and  arrives  at  Berlin  at  7.05.  The 
evening  express .  takes  three  hours  more, 
viz.,  leaving  Paris  at  3.45  P.M.,  arrives 
at  Berlin  at  6.45  A.M. =27  hours. 

For  French  towns  on  the  route  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  see  vol.  i.,  Index. 

At  station  Erquelines  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier is  crossed.  After  passing  Liege,  the 
junction  to  the  watering-place  #f  Spa  is 
reached.     See  vol.  i.,  Index.    . 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (in  Rhenish  Prussia), 
the  birthplace  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  citj'^ 
of  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
Nv^lkn's  Hoteij  H.  Grand  Monarque,  TJ. 
d'Empereur,  and  Couronne  Impetiale:  rates 
about  the  same  as  at  Spa. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  named  after  *'the 
chapel ' '  erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or  min- 
ster, and  was  intended  as  a  place  of  burial 
for  himself  and  descendants.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assisted  by  365 
bishops  and  archbishops.  The  church  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  10th  cent- 
ury. The  present  edifice,  however,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  is  unequaled 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  relics  it 
contains,  some  of  which  are  only  shown 
once  in  seven  years,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  infatuated  mortals  make  pil- 
grimages to  see  them.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  Charlemagne  by  the  Grand  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.  They  consist  of  thd 
swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  Savior  was 
wrapped,  the  scarf  he  wore,  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, spotted  with  blood,  a  cotton  robe 
worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Nativity,  and 
the  cloth  on  which  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with  numerous 
presents  of  great  value  presented  by  difier- 
ent  Grerman  emperors,  are  deposited  in  a 
silver  vase  of  great  cost,  and,  as  we  before 
remarked,  are  shown  only  every  seventh 
year :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  relics, 
considered  not  as  of  much  importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  It  requires  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guardian  ex- 
pose them ;  the  principal  of  which  are  a  lock- 
et of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of  the 
true  crojss,  both  of  which  Charlemagne  wore 
round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  while  in 
the  grave  ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  cord  which 
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bound  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior ;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm*bone  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  All  the  em- 
perors and  empresses  of  Germany  for  over 
700  years  have  sworn  on  these  relics  at 
their  coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed "Car/oTOfl^wo,"  pointing  out  the  po- 
sition of  his  tomb.  A  full  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  Hotel  de  ViUe  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  centurj^  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
bom.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
congresses  held  there — that  of  17^8,  when 
a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of  1818, 
when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  addition  to 
deputies  from  Louis  XVIII.  and  George 
IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this  Congress, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since 
remained.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place stands  a  fine  bronze  equestrian  figure 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  130°  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  caf6,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plays  from  7  to  8 
o'clock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  same  as  that  described  at  Spa, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  Spa  as  a  res- 
idence. The  Kurhaus,  at  which  place  week- 
ly balls  are  given,  is  a  splendid  suite  of 
rooms.  For  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors, there  is  a  reading-room  supplied  with 
reviews  and  all  the  magazines  and  foreign 
newspapers,  for  the  use  of  which  visitors 
remaining  any  length  of  time  pay  a  small 
monthly  subscription  fee. 

The  manufactures  of  Aix  are  very  en- 
tensive,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
*the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  manu- 
&cture  of  cloth,  steam-^igines  and  spin- 
ning machinery'-,  looking-glasses  and  em- 
broidery. 

Borcette^  a  small  town  some  three  miles 
distant,  is  more  retired,  and  less  expensive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

For  description  of  towns  on  the  route  to 
Berlin,  see  Index. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Money, — Accoants  are  kept  in  Prassta 
in  thalers  and  silver  groschens.  30  silver 
gro8chcn8=l  thaler.  1  thaler =73  cents 
U.^S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler =24  good  groschens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  3  einen  thaler =i^  thaler = 24^. 
U.  S. ;  J  thaler =12i  c.  U.  S. ;  ^  thaler = 
6jt  c.  U.  S. ;  jfe  thaler=3  c.  U.  S. ;  and  1 
silver  gr^schen.  Prussian  gold  coins  are, 
double  Friedrichs  d'Or,  marked  10  thalers  = 
$8  40  U.  S. ;  single Fiiedrichs  d'Or,  marked 
6  thalers  =  $4  20  U.  S. ;  half  Friedrichs 
rf'Or,markcd2ithaler8=$210U.S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  3,  4  pfennings ;  12 
pfennin;;8=l  silver  groschen.  This  cur- 
rency is  now  being  called  in,  and  a  new 
one  issued  of  marks  and  pfennings.  1  mark 
contains  100  pfennings,  and  a  20- mark 
piece  is  equivalent  to  19ff.  7c2.,  or  nearly  $5 
of  our  money.  . ' 

The  traveler  will  notice  that  the  gold 
c'^'n  is  marked  at  a  less  figure  than  it  act- 
ually passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieces  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver 
groschen.  We  have,  however,  given  its 
actual  value  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
Germany  compelling  the  proprietor  of  ev- 
ery hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house,  a  regulated  tariff,  with  all  the 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  com- 
missaires,  or  vcdeta  de  place.  If  it  is  not 
hung  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. .  The 
rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a  prop- 
er o^cer  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
when  he  thinks  a  charge  too  exorbitant,  he 
has  it  reduced.  The  average  prices  are : 
bedroom,  Ist  floor,  60  c. ;  2d  floor,  37^  c. 
Table  d'hote,  60  c. ;  breakfast,  with  beef- 
steak, bread,  butter,  coffee  or  tea,  35  c; 
valet  de  place^  60  c.  per  day. 

From  Cologne  to  Minden ;  time,  6  hours. 


Minden,  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the 
Iliver  Weser,  contains  15,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  £'isen&aA»  GasthofATi^  Stadt  Lon- 
don, The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buildings.  The  last  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Min- 
den was  fought  in  1759,  where  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French. 
The  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  600  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was  blown  up  bj'  the  French  in 
1813.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. You  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
have  time  for  refreshments.  There  is  a 
small  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Minden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
excursion  might  be  made. 

^rc«ic».  —  Population  76,000.  Hotels 
H.  de  Nordf  ffiUmann's,  and  11.  de  V  Eu- 
rope. Bremen  is  an  independent  and  free 
city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as  a 
seat  of  German  commerce.  The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.  It  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.  It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars— the 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — besides 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen 
and  woolen  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
neries, soap  and  oil  works.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provi»ons,  and  grain.  .  The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
um of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  * 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  increasing  trade.  The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  Die  Wktheit  ('*Tho 
Wisdom").  The  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1160 ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Ausgarius,  with  a  spire  325  feet  in 
height ;  the  new  town  hall,  formerly  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  a  building  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
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lands.  Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
in  1405,  are  the  famous  wine-cellars,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  '*Kose 
and  the  12  Apostles!"  It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  them  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formerly  sold  for  two  dollars  a  glass !  Ves- 
sels of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Those  drawing 
13  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  as  far  as 
Vegesack,  13  miles  below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  New  York.  Fare  $120, 
From  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
from  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Minden  to  Hanover,  distance  40 
miles. 


KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the 
course  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  the  southeast,  is  the  metallif- 
erous group  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  famous  for 
its  spectral  appearances — a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  white  veil 
of  mist  which  envelopes  the  mountain  at 
early  dawn. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  lately 
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been '  incorporated  with  that  of  Prussia. 
The  late  reigning  family  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  union  of  the  Marquis  d'Este, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  wealthy 
princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which 
received  the  surname  of  Guelph  from 
his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud, 
thbd  in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned, 
married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(bom  1129),  was  the  first  Guelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, during  the  thirty  years'  war,  warmly 
seconded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of 
Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders* of  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  His  endeavors  to  improve  the 
people,  by  establishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Elector-Palatine), 
and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  acknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was 
issue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  England  in  1714,  from  which  time  till 
1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both 
England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  same 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanovfer,  by  which  the  crown  does 
not  pass  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  do- 
minions, which  were  much  enlarged  b}' 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  until  absorbed 
in  18G6  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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Hanover,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leine, 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser.  Population 
74,000.  Principal  hotels  are  H.  de  Bus- 
gia,  If.  de  Rotfcde,  and  H.  de  VEvrope. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
much  importance,  although  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
narrow  streets,  and  is  poorly  built  and 
dirty.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
more  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
Platz,  which  serves  for  a  parade-ground. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  monumental 
rotunda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  stands  the  Waterloo  column,  156 
feet  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alten,  com- 
mander of  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  Spain. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  loy- 
al palace  or  Schloss,  of  very  good  exterior, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Rit- 
ter-Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  is  splendidly 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. Among  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  George  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  of 
England.  The  Reliquarium  contains  some 
very  curious  relics,  some  of  which  were 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
The  Opera-house  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing; £dso  the  Mint,  Arsenal,  and  viceroy's 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
well-known  breed  of  black  and  cream-col- 
ored Hanoverian  horses  are  kept,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  Schloss  Kirche  is  one  of  the 
liandsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
and  her  son,  George  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  the  picture-gallery  of  BaurothHausman 
there  ai-e  some  very  fine  pictures, 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hanover  is  Mount 
Brilliant,  the  king's  country  residence,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  who 
enriched  it  with  a  gallerj^  of  very  fine  pic- 
tures. About  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
is  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
for  his  mistress.  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  go- 
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ing  -to  decay.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  style — straight  walks, 
lined  with  high  clipped  hedges. 

If  wishing  to  visit  Hamburg,  here  leave 
the  direct  road  passing  Cello  and  Lune- 
burg. 

CeUe  is  a  beautiful  town;  noted  for  its 
inhabitants  speaking  the  language  in  its 
greatest  purity.  The  Handel  School  is 
highly  spoken  of,  as  is  its  principal,  Dr. 
Feidler. 

Frcm  Hanover  to  Brvnstcick  is  37  miles. 


DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  an*  the  low  German  language  is 
universal  among  the  villagers,  except  on 
the  Harz  Mountain?,  where  the  minin^^ 
population  speak  high-German.  Personal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  tho 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In 
their  rivalry  with  the  Swabian  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ty of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  former 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Emoeror  Frederick 
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Barbarossa  in  humbling  them.  Henry  the 
Lion,  having  refused  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  (or  Hanover), 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  finally  into  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.  As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  claims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual- inheritance  exist  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail. 
The  intimate  familj'  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  Slli- 
ances  with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition 
to  France  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806,  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  Charles  William  ^Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu- 
tral, and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Prussian  army,  j'et  his  lands  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia.  His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  the 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  1809  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  bu4^  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  cross- 
ed the  whole  of  Germanj'  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Bremen,  Eluding  and 
nlternateh'  fighting  the  various  French 
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corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  4l)ngland,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their 
bravery  had  rendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hav- 
ing regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  maintaining  his  position  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  daj's  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Brunsiiick^  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 51,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  H, 
d^ AngUierre^  H,  de  Prusse,  and  JSchrieder. 
Henry  the  Lion  made  this  city  his  resi- 
dence in  the  12th  century,  fortifying  and 
adorning  it.  From  this  prince  the  present 
royal,  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen  are  the  new  p&l&ce  or  Eesidefmckhss : 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Graue  Hof, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1839.  It 
is  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  and  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  containing  many  very 
pretty  modem  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.  The  exorbitant  fee  of  tvjo 
dollars  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  it.  The  Cathedral  of  SU 
Blaize  was  finished  by  Henry  the  Liom 
it  is  an  interesting  solid  structure  in  the 
Byzantine  Gothic  style.  It  contains  the 
monuments  of  Henrj'^  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matilda  (sister  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Quatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.  Small  black  flags  (the  color  of  his 
uniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  matrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  unfortunate  queen  of  George  IV., 
king  of  England.  The  church  contains 
numerous  relics  brought  from  the  East  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  high- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whale 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Near  the  Cathedral  stands  a  large  bronze 
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lion,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Heniy 
the  Lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

The  Museum,  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  numerous  gems  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Raphael,  an  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Giorgione,  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert Durer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
Musical  Party  by  Stcens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Among  the  leading 
.  antiquities  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert Durer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison ;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  (Mondays  excepted)  from  11  to  1  ; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2J  Prussian  dol- 
lars is  charged  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  *S^/.  Andrews^  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  320  feet  high,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  ^t,  Catharine,  with  paint- 
ings by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  Durer, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Brunswick  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions.  The  city  has  a  very 
quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, higli-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  one  above  the  other,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  city  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts ;  here  the  citizens  have  erected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
dukes  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre  Bras : 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Schill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1808,  was  un- 
successful, captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
guard of  the  present  duke  wear  the  Fame 
uniform  that  dbtinguished  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William—jet  blacky  with  deatii's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Lessing,  the  celebrated 
German  author,  is  buried  in  the  Maqni\ 
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Kirchof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Platz  Lessing;  he  was  a  long 
time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  BritJiswick  to  Magdeburg,  distance 
63  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  86  s.  g.  =$2  10 ; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  greater 
size  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  79,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Erzherzog  Stephan  and  Stadt  London, 
Its  citadel  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  the  8th  century.  It  suffer- 
ed much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  Tilly, 
and  30,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  murdered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806^  and  also  in  1818. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  build- 
ing worthy  of  notfe  is  the  Dom-kircke  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magnificent,  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  highly-finished  sculptur- 
ed monuments.  It  was  badly  used  by  the 
French,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
however,  been  lately  restored  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronze,  and  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  of 
his  queen  Editha ;  a  monupaent  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  from  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfellow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
was  buried  alive,  made  her  escape,  returned 
to  her  husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
had  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
after.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Rathhaus,  stands  the  equestrian  statues 
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of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
used  to  sing  from  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  French  Gen- 
eral Carnot  is  buried  here :  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Napoleon  was  First  Con- 
sul, and  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior :  he  was  banished  from 
France  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1821. 

From  Magdeburg  to  Berlin^  distance  89 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  140  s.  g. =$3  41 ; 
time,  3  h.  5  m. 

Dresden  may  be  reached  direct  from 
Magdeburg  by  express  in  6  hr.  20  m.,  via 
Halle  1  h.  30  m.,  and  Leipsic  in  2  h.  20  m. 
Fare,  $6  18 ;  dist.,  73  miles.  After  pass- 
ing Gnadau,  where  there  is  a  Moravian 
colony,  and  crossing  the  River  Saale,  we 
arrive  at  the  Kothen  Station,  where  the 
lines  from  Berlin  and  Leipsic  meet;  thence 
to  7/a/fe,  a  town  of  48,946  inhabitants. 
Piiucipal  hotels  St^t  Hamburg  and  Stadt 
Zurich,  station.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  River  Saale,  and  is  noted  principally 
for  its  University  and  scientific  institu- 
tions ;  its  manufactures  are  woolens,  silks, 
leather,  hardware,  and  starch.  The  Uni- 
versity building  is  situated  outside  the 
town,  and  was  erected  in  1834.  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  by-  Frederick  I.  in 
1604,  and  has  been  quite  successful.  The 
Marktkirche^  a  Gothic  church  of  the  16th 
century,  contains  an  interesting  picture  by 
Lucas  Cranach.  Notice  the  Red  Tower  in 
the  market-place ;  also  the  statue  of  Han- 
del, who  was  a  native  of  Halle.  The  salt 
mines  of  Halle  are  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions :  they  have  been  worked  from  since 
a  very  remote  period.  To  the  east  of  the 
city  is  an  elegant  monument  erected  to  the 
soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
For  Leipsic,  see  Index. 


BERLIN. 

Berlin^  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contains 
828,012  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels :  Ho- 
tel de  Eomej  a  new  and  magnificent  build- 
ing, containing  200  rooms  and  salons,  sit- 
uated on  the  Unter  den  Linden,  the  most 
fashionable  thoroughfare,  in  the  immedi- 
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ate  vicinity  of  the  King's  Palace,  Royal 
Museum,  and  Picture-Gallery.  The  cook- 
ing here  is  admirable,  prices  reasonable, 
and  the  landlord  (Mr.  Muihling)  very  at- 
tentive to  his  guests.  Hotel  Royal,  also 
situated  on  the  Unter  den  Linden,  pos- 
sesses every  comfort  that  can  be  obtained 
in  a  first-class  house,  and  a  most  obliging 
proprietor,  always  ready  to  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  the  visitor.  Prices  moderate. 
Hotel  du  Nord  and  Hotel  de  Russie  are  to  he 
avoided.  Berlin  is  situated  on  the  River 
Spree,  a  small  sluggish  stream,  and  is  or- 
dinarily the  residence  of  the  monarch.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  cities 
in  Europe,  being  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  a  garrison  of  20,000 
soldiers.  The  Spree  intersects  the  city, 
insulating  one  of  its  quarters,  and  is  cross- 
ed by  more  than  fifty  bridges  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Spree  is  navigable 
for  barges,  and  is  connected  by  means  of 
canals  with  the  Oder,  as  well  as  the  Elbe, 
so  that  the  interland  water  communication 
of  Berlin  is  extensive. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction 
to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  den 
Linden,  from  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
limes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  city,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pylaeum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  Europe ;  covering  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite,  twenty-fivo 
feet  high,  are  bronze  groups,  size  of  life, 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmen 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons;  chief  among 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prus- 
sia, General  Seydlitz,  and  General  Zie- 
then.  At  each  comer  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  groups,  are  figures  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance ;  be- 
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tween  these  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Muse  teaching  him  history ;  Mercur}' 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite companions,  greyhounds ;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  the  weaver's  hut ;  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at 
Bollin.  On  the  front  tablet  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "To  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  William  III.,  1840,  completed 
by  Frederick  William  IV.,  1851."  The 
equestrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  most  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  hangs  from  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stick  hanging  from  his  wrist ;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the 
production  of  Eaucb. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  e&ySy  "  Berlin  has  the  air  of  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday :  no 
Gothic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fantastic 
gable-ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no 
remnants  of  the  picturesque  age,  to  recall 
the  olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin  breeches 
and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great 
in  jack- boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
classical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men 
and  times  Berlin  calls  up  to  the  traveler. 
Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge, 
barrack-like  edifices,  with  pillars,  statues, 
etc.,  etc.'* 

.  The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
ings, ornaments,  statues,  inscriptions,  a 
profusion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  sentry- 
boxes  ;  the  movables  are  sentries  present- 
ing arms  everj'  minute,  officers  with  feath- 
ers and  orders  passing  unceasingly,  hack- 
ney droskies  rattling  about,  and  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people.  The  streets  are 
spacious  and  straight,^'ith  broad  margins 
on  each  side  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  band 
of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  margins  make 
them  much  more  walkable  than  the  streets 
of  most  continental  towns.  The  open  ken- 
nels, which  are  boarded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  car- 
riages cross  them,  must  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
are  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use 
reconciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might 
be  easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consid- 
erable river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 
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the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stuc- 
co-work and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  far  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  This, 
however,  is  now  being  rectified. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilization  of  the  fine 
arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts  in  their  in> 
fluences  on  social  well-being,  that  this  city, 
as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  three  theatres, 
a  vast  picture-gallery,  a  statue-gallery, 
and  museums  of  all  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  Germany,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter 
called  the  New  Siadt  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  also  planned 
Unter  den  Linden  Street,  and  otherwise 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city. 
The  succeeding  monarchs,  especiall}'  Fred- 
erick I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarpb,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squares,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellish- 
ed the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  fine  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blucher, 
and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble  stttues 
of  Generals  Bulow  and  Scharnhorst,  all  by 
Ranch. 

The  Unter  den  Linden  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  are  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Prince  William  of  Frnspia  (son-in-law  of 
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Queen  Victoria),  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  King's  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers.  Here  the  fashion- 
able and  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and 
their  splendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  works. 
The  principal  are  those  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets, silks,  ribbons,  and  printed  cottons, 
Berlin  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  is  thp  great  centre  of 
instruction  and  intellectual  development 
in  Northern  Germany.  Its  libraries  are 
large,  and  educational  establishments  very 
numerous.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1808,  comprising  schools  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  philosophy',  has  nearly  two 
thousand  scholars.  It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indus- 
try, and  an  Academy  of  Music,  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Music. 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  cafes,  and  its  public  con- 
vej'^ances  are  under  the  best  management. 
In  summer,  upward  of  1000  droschkies 
are  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  Th3  fares 
are,  for  1  or  2  persons  the  course  or  drive, 
5  s.  g.=12  c.  U.  S. ;  3  or  4  persons,  one 
third  more ;  and  by  the  hour,  17^  s.  g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rooms.  Diner  table  d'hote, 
with  wine,  40  s.  g. ;  breakfast,  bread,  cof- 
fee, cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  s.  g. ;  medium 
room,  20  s.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  16  feet  high, 
and  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  Tkier- 
ff'irten,  in  which  a  corso  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  Kreuzberff,  a  sand-hill  south  of 
the  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prus- 
sians who  fell  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
anA  whence  the  only  good  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained. 

The  churches  of  Berlin  are  not  of  much 
importance.  The  principal  one  here  is  the 
Cathedral  or  Dom.  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurj'^,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  and 
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Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con* 
tains  statues  of  various  electors.  Thtf 
"  Mendelssohn's  Choir"  chant  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  The  other  churches  are 
the  Church  of  f^riedrichstuerdsr,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Nicholas — this  last  contains  the  tomb 
of  Puffendorflf ;  and  St,  Hedwig. 

The  Museum  of  Berlin  stands  unrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  As 
a  building,  there  are  few  that  can  surpass 
it :  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair^ 
cases,  the  cleanliness  and  order  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  effect 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallerj'  may 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture-gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Ufizzo  Gallery  or  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence;  hut  tket/hawe  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  relics. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Sculpture-Gal- 
lerj"-,  and  on  the  third  the  Picture-Gallery. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  stands 
the  New  Museum,  a  most  splendid  building, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northern, 
as  well  as  historical  and  ethnological  col- 
lections. In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Museum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  QQ  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  block 
out  of  which  it  was  made  was  brought  from 
Furstenwald,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  by 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  was  polish- 
ed by  steam-engines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  front  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. 

The  Picture-Gallery  is  divided  into  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  much  augmented  by  the  removal 
from  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  the  purchasing  of  which 
we  would  decidedly  recommend.  Fore- 
most in  this  gallery — not  as  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture to  look  at,  for  in  many  places  the  col- 
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or  is  entirely  gone,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
mighty  mastet— is  the  "Madonna  Anca- 
jani"  of  Raphael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
oaken  frame,  which  is  beautifully  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
rived to  worship  the  infant  Christ.  There 
has  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
also  shown.  It  derives  its  name  "  Anca- 
jani"  from  its  former  owners. 

A  beautiful  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
as  "  The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
The  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
ticed in  our  description  of  Ghent.  Two 
pictures  by  Correggio — lo  and  the  Cloud, 
and  Leda  and  the  Swan — are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  while  Regent  of 
France,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.  After  his  death  they 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  renowned  for  his  piety. 
From  motives  of  false  delicacy,  he  cut  out 
the  heads  of  lo  and  Leda,  and  burned  them. 
He  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to  pieces, 
but  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
stroyed. Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  head  of  lo 
vras  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  bj'  a  German.  You  can  hardly 
distinguish  that  they  have  ever  suflFered 
from  any  iU  treatment.  In  the  Spanish 
school,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
rillo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infant 
Savior.  There  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ;  a  portrait  of  Duke  Adolph 
of  Guelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  fa- 
ther, by  Rembrandt;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
ders,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery. Teniers*  Temptation  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droll. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
most  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
nal tapestries.  The  principal  gems  here 
are  Canova's  Hebe,  the  antique  statue 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
praying,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Venus,  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Csesar 
standing  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  Antiqimrium  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 
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vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spears,  terracotta, 
and  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Egyptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  the 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians'  weapons 
of  ofiense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
the  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine- 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  ^ch  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
els of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  Nile 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wand,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquities 
fill  five  different  apartments,  and  are  most- 
ly the  collections  of  M.  Leipsius,  General 
Minutola,  and  M.  Passalacqua. 

The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  Life  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  head  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  Durer,  an  ornamented  cabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
principal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  "Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  wore  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking-cane, 
flute,  a  cast  taken  of  his  face  after  death, 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to% 
bacco-pipes,  a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be. 
longed  to  Murat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion. It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  vaU 
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tt  de  place  the  first  day  you  visit  the  Muse- 
um, after  that  you  may  go  alone.  The 
sculpture  and  picture  galleries  are  open 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  3.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  visited  on  Wednesdays. 

The  UrdveraUy  is  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  ranks,  as  an  education- 
al establishment,  second  to  none  in  Ger- 
many. In  its  left  wing  is  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  12  to  2.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
<lirectors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
AVednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  whiter. 

The  Royal  JJbrwry  is  a  very  indifferent- 
looking  building,  but  contains,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
curiosities,  over  500,000  volumes  and  5000 
iVISS.  There  is  also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  journals 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
curiosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
six  very  beautiful  miniature  portraits  by 
Lucas  Cranach ;  Luther's  Bible,  from  which 
he  made  his  translation ;  his  translation 
of  the  Psalms;  Guttenberg's  Bible,  the 
first  book  printed  with  movable  types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  metal  by  which  Otto  Guericke 
discovered  the  principles  of  the  air-pump, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

Th&  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
stucco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  from 
the  "Monte  Cavallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. The  royal  chapel  is  quite  modem 
in  its  fittings,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
it  contains  numerous  modem  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartment  in  Berlin;  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  knight's  hall,  or 
throne-room,  is  sumptuously  decorated. 
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Frederick  the  Great's  rooms  will  be  ex* 
amined  with  much  interest.     It  is   said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a  ' 
wJdte  lady,  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family ! 

The  Sckhs^rttcke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  very  fine- 
ly executed.  The  Araenalj  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Street,  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe ;  the  keys  of  nu- 
merous fortresses  captured  by  the  Prus- 
sians, cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Opera-house  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  city  on  the  Continent 
has  the  author  ever  seen  such  an  opera 
company  and  such  a  corps  de  haUet  under 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city  where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  peribrmed  or  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Strang 
says,  "  It  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for 
the  art  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Opera-house 
— ^listeners  whose  judicious  applause  is  at 
once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music." 

The  New  Theatre,  built  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  French  company  play 
alternate  nights.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  subscription-rooms  for  balls  and  con- 
certs, which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court.  The  concert-room  is  of  beauti- 
ful architectural  proportions,  and  is  capa^ 
ble  of  holding  1200  persons.  There  are 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er classes,  who  give  weekly  performances. 

The  Orphum  is  a  ball-room  where  the 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  sights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  condUtoris  are  much 
frequented  by  the  upper  classes.  They 
resemble  our  confectioners*  shops,  but  are 
far  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great 
er  attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  In 
addition  to  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  jour* 
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nals.  The  best  are  H.  Schubert,  56  Char- 
lottenstrasse,  and  Blumenthal,  No.  50  New 
Friedrichstrasse. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitate  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
latter,  when  they  can  afford  it,  is  popular 
with  all  rank?.  The  gin-palaces  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  London,  and  more  fre- 
quented, dram-drinking  being  very  preva- 
lent in  Berlin. 

Berlin  is  a  celebrated  place  for  works 
of  fine  art,  and  the  best  German  artists  are 
living  here.  Mr.  N.  L.  Lepke,  the  famous 
picture-dealer,  No.  4  A  Unter  den  Linden, 
has  generally  on  exhibition  paintings  by 
Ludwig  Knaus,  Andreas  and  Oswald  Ach- 
enbach,  Meyer  F.  Bremen,  Ed.  Meyerheim, 
Ch.  Hoguet,  Carl  Graeb,  W.  Amberg,  Carl 
Becker,  W.  Riefstahl,  C.  F.  Lessing,  B. Van- 
tier,  Ed.  Hildebrandt,  F.  Kraus,  and  of  all 
the  best  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Bel- 
gian painters.  This  exhibition  is  recom- 
mended to  strangrrs  as  the  most  interest- 
ing of  tie  town. 

The  gold  and  silver  manufactures  of 
Berlin  are  unsurpassed.  The  principal 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  Haller  and 
Rathenau,  No.  34  Unter  den  Linden,  near 
the  emperor's  palace.  Their  collection  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones 
is  very  large  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
In  the  manufacture  of  carved  furniture 
and  fancy  articles,  such  as  writing-desks, 
easy-chairs,  card-cases,  portfolios,  clock- 
cases,  wardrobes,  sideboards,  etc.,  Berlin 
also  excels,  and  in  no  other  city  in  Europe 
are  these  articles  carved  finer  or  sold  cheap- 
er. The  principal  dealers  are  Louis  and 
Siegfried  Lovinson,  28  Dorotheenstrasse. 
This  firm  has  agencies  in  different  cities 
in  Europe,  and  received  the  premium  at 
the  English  International  Exhibition  of 
London. 

Of  the  Embroidery  Manufectories,  the 
greatesit  is  B.  Somerfeld's,  No.  42  Leip- 
zegerstrasse,  who  keeps  the  principal  store- 
house of  finished  and  unfinished  embroid- 
eries. 

Berlin  is  noted  for  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal book  markets  of  Europe.  Of  modern 
books,  German,  French,  and  English  guide- 
books, works  on  travel,  etc.,  Asher  &  Co., 
58  Mohrenstrasse,  have  a  large  stock. 

The  American  banking  firm  of  Robert 
Thode  &  Co.,  of  Dresden,  have  lately  es- 
tablished a  branch  of  that  well-known 


house  at  No.  171  Frivdiiehstrasse,  >vhcre 
Americans  will  find  a  register  containing 
all  the  arrivals  at  Berlin,  reading-rooms, 
post-office,  etc. 

.  Views  of  Berlin,  and  photographs  from 
tlie  pictures  and  statues  in  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum, may  be  bought  from  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company,  Doenho&platz, 
36  Krausenstrasse.  This  establishment  pos- 
sesses the  largest  and  finest  collection 
of  photographs  from  modern  and  ancient 
original  paintings,  taken  from  the  most 
^reputed  picture-galleries  in  Europe,  and 
more  especially  from  the  world-renowned 
Dresden  Gallery.'  The  leading  modern 
artists,  Knaus,  Vautier,  Meyer,  Von  Bre- 
men, etc.,  all  have  their  pictures  published 
here. 

The  Magazin  de  Modes  of  BonwiU  ^ 
Littauer,  drapers  to  the  Princess  Carl  of 
Prussia,  is  situated  in  Behrenstrasse,  26 
A,  opposite  the  "  Kaiser -gallerie,"  and 
near  to  "  Unter  den  Linden."  It  is  the 
largest  shop  in  Germany  for  ladies'  cos- 
tumes, cloaks,  etc.;  for  silks  and  white 
goods ;  and  is  in  the  style  of  that  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  N.  Y.  Every  thing  new  and  mod- 
em, from  the  simplest  to  the  richest  taste, 
is  to  be  found  here,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Gentlemen  on  their  road  to  Russia  will 
find  it  neceifsar}'  to  supply  themselves  with 
fur  coats,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  Russian  climate.  These 
they  may  obtain  of  J.  F.  Zeits,  No.  7  Wer- 
derstrasse,  in  Berlin,  where  a  large  assort- 
ment of  furs  and  skins  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may 
be  seen,  the  quality  being  of  the  very  best, 
and  the  prices  moderate. 

To  those  in  search  of  a  good  tailor,  we 
would  recommend  the  house  of  Kohn 
Freres,  successors  to  Fasskessel  &  Mttnt- 
mann,  and  tailors  to  the  Court,  No.  13  Un- 
ter den  Linden. 

A  rich  assortment  of  statues,  groups  of 
figures,  fountains,  etc.,  is  kept  at  the 
Foundery  for  Objects  of  Art,  A.  Castner 
(late  M.  Geiss),  No.  25  Chauss^estrasse. 
Among  the  monumental  productions  of 
this  establishment,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
may  be  mentioned  the  colossal  group  of 
the  Amazon,  after  Kiss,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Government 
for  Washington. 

The  largest  and  best  establishment  and 
manufactory  for  military  outfittings,  either 
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for  export  or  home  use,  is  that  of  August 
Lob,  furnisher  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
Nos.  12  and  13  Kronenstrasse,  and  22  Wil- 
helmstrasse. 

A  new  and  beautiful  monument,  called 
the  Monument  of  Victory,  has  been  erect- 
ed in  the  Konigs-Platz  to  commemorate 
the  success  of  the  Prussian  arms. "  The  re- 
liefs represent  an  attack  of  a  Danish  fort, 
the  battle  of  Konigsberg,  the  meeting  of 
the  King  and  Crown  Prince,  Imperial  Ea- 
gles presented  to  the  King  after  Sedan, 
etc.  Within  thb  columns  there  is  to  be  a 
beautiful  mosaic  work,  not  yet  completed, 
representing  Germania  proclaiming  the 
King  Emperor. 

Excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. — ^An 
excursion  should  be  made  to  Charlottenburg 
to  see  the  palace  built  by  Frederick  I.,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  late  King  and  Queen 
of  Prussia.  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  amiable 
princess  of  her  day,  is  buried  here  in  a 
small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument,  that 
all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  the  sculptor  Ranch.  The  town 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Berlin. 

The  distance  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hours.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  Potsdam  is  the  Versailles  of 
Prussia.  It  contains  42,863  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  is  altogether  military  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er Havel,  surrounded  by  groves  and  rivu- 
lets, streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  every  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  alone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsburg.  A  carriage  with 
a  valet  de  place  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
dogs  and  war-horse  in  the  garden  of  Sans 
Souci,  but  his  request  waa  not  complied 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lav  upon  the  top  of  his  cof- 
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fin.  The  pulpit  and  walls  are  adorned  with 
French  standards  and  eagles.  The  vault 
contains  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Will- 
iam I.  The.  custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one 
franc. 

Sans  Souci  is  built  on  heights  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  and  orange-trees.  It  is 
a  series  of  low  and  unpretending  buildings, 
but  has  8  fine  colonnade.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  the  apartments  in  which 
the  Great  Frederick  died.  They  contain 
the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  with  his  own 
hand,  and  which  stopped  just  at  the  mo- 
ment he  died,  twenty  minutes  past  two. 
At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the  graves 
of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

The  Picture-Gallery  contains  some  fine 
pictures,  the  most  celebrated  beinjj  a 
Christ's  Head,  by  Raphael,  for  which 
Frederick  the  Great  paid  30,000  ducats. 

Contiguous  to  Sans  Souci  stands  the  fa- 
mous historical  wind-mill.  Frederick  the 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  gardens  in  that  direction ;  the  miller  re- 
fused, and  the  king  brought  a  suit  against 
him,  but  was  beaten  in  the  court.  He  then 
erected  for  the  miller  the  present  large  mill, 
as  a  monument  of  Prussian  justice.  Some 
years  since,  the  owner,  having  met  with  re- 
verses, ofifered  to  sell  the  mill  to  the  king, 
who  immediately  settled  enough  on  the 
miller  to  defray  his  debts,  saying  the  mill 
belonged  to  Prussian  history,  and  should 
not  be  removed.  In  the  grounds  of  Sans 
Souci  stands  the  villa  of  Charlottenhof, 
built  by  Frederick  William ;  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Pompeian  dwelling,  with  a  bath, 
fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Potsdam 
stands  the  New  Palace^  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  finances ;  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  be^'ond  description  in  the  profu- 
sion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  very  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
king!s  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  near  the  palace  is  a  beauti* 
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ful  statue  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  by 
liauch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
missaire  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  fees  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marble  Palace,  built  by  Frederick 
"William  II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is 
very  prett}',  and  has  some  fine  modern  pic- 
tures. A  beautiful  view  of  this  lovely 
panorama  may  be  had  from  the  Tower  of 
Pfingstberg,  erected  in  imitation  of  a  villa 
at  Tivoli. 

As  you  enter  the  town  from  the  station 
3'ou  pass  the  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
nothing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
used  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  covering 
of  Avhich  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  Tlie  apartments  are 
kept  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  was  alive.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
dine  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
attendance,  everj"-  thing  coming  through 
the  floor  in  a  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table  himself.  The  TahacJcs- 
Collegium,  or  smoking  club,  where  Freder- 
ick's father  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
meetings  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
is  bordering  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
perhaps  in  German}',  is  Badelsburg,  the 
country  residence  of  the  late  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  (now  king)^  father  of  young 
Frederick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
married  the  Princess  Roj'al  of  England: 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
cess. It  is  a  modern  castle  designed  b}' 
Schinkel.  The  house  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Visitors  are  freely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fee  of  a 
franc  each  person.  You  are  obliged  to  reg- 
ister your  name  in  the  visitors'  book  be- 
fore you  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
made  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  En- 
gland or  visit  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly 
an  object,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
and  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

From  Berlin  to  JIamhurg,  distance  176 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  300  s.  g.  =$7  50 ; 
time,  9  hours. 

You  had  better  pay  loth  ways  in  silver 


groschens,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  Of- 
Jicial  Guide,  you  pay  from  Hamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 25  marks :  it  says  a  mark  =  ls.  4<a?.  =33«. 
4d.  =$8  33  c.  U.  S.  On  the  opposite  page 
it  says  from  '''•Berlin  to  Hamburg,  fare  300 
s.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =lic?.,  or  10=35."  30*.  =$7 
50 !     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Ludwigslust,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  are 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
235,365  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel 
is  StreiCs,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Lungfernstieg.  Money  is  kept  in 
marks  and  schillings.  17  schillings  =  1 
mark =30  c.  U.  S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Germany.  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  Vessels  of  large  size  come  quite 
up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  but  in  1842  sixty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  really  very  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchange  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  from  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  from  4000 .  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  1842,  and 
hare  since  been. replaced  by  modern  edi« 
fices.  There  is  an  elegant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  **  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modern  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  have 
been  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  most  an- 
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cient  in  the  city,  having  been  built  in  the 
12th  century,  but  St  Michael's  is  the  most 
magnificent ;  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  high, 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  The  church 
is  capable  of  holding  6000  people. 

The  literary  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Hamburg  are  very  numerous,  and  its 
trade  embraces  every  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  commodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  manufactures. 
The  principal  branch  of  industry,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling, calico  printing,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, silk  and  velvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  visiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  It  is  customary  to  fee 
the  servants  in  private  houses  where  you 
dine ;  they  generally  expect  50  cents  from 
every  visitor.  The  city  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations from  the  Elbe,  which  often  rises  to 
twenty  feet,  filHng  the  cellars  of  houses 
bordering  on  the  river,  the  tenants  of  which 
make  arrangements  for  occupyingthe  upper 
floors.  The  suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very 
beautiful;  flower-gardens,  tea-gardens, 
tombs,  and  monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lubeck.  It  is 
a  free  city  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  87,000  inhabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  50,000.  Hotel,  Stadt 
Hamburg;  cooking  excellent,  prices  mod- 
erate. Its  accounts  are  kiept  in  marks  and 
schillings,  the  same  as  in  Hamburg.  Lu- 
beck has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no 
longer  enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  im- 
portance, having  never  recovered  from  its 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  this  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 


The  Marien  Kirche  is  very  beautiful.  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
turj',  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  by 
Overbeck,  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  1  he 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  is 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  high  altar. 
At  12  o'clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  It  is  still  entered,  how- 
ever, by  four  ancient  gatep.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
the  brothers  Van  Ostade  were  born  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  for  St. 
Petersburg, 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Wifknberg^ 
rendered  immortal  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  made 
easily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, H  hours,  and  3  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient  to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
"Worlitz,  and  Dessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  from  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erfurth,  Gotha,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Vienna,  Venice,  etc. 

From  Berlin  W  Wittenberg^  distance  60 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  3  t.  7^  s,  g.= 
$2  44  U.  S. ;  time,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  advise — if  per- 
sons can  afford  it — the  traveling  in  first- 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  class  is 
generally  one  third  less ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  oi\\y  a  little  more  than  one 
half,  viz.,  $1  44.  Travelers  must  ride  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances ;  but 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  you 
^^the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  the 
first  class  in  Germany."  It  is  not  so ;  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  da}',  a  few  strong 
whiffs  of  garlic  in  a  second-class  car,  with 
eight  or  ten  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  taken  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  party. 

Wittenberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotel,  Stadt  London.  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  noted  for  being 
the  plac",  where  Martin  Luther  first  com* 
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menced  his  war  against  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  Schhss  Kirche  is  the  principal 
building.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
church  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
five  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  friend  Melancthon 
lie  buried. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  10th  of  Nov., 
1484,  in  Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
studied  at  Eisenac,  begging  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  sulDsistence.  A  thunder- 
bolt having  killed  one  of  his  companions 
at  his  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
U  niversity  of  Wittenberg.  Having  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  furnished 
him  an  occasion  to  open  the  controversy. 
He  published  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficac}'.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
came excited.  Luther,  w^ho  at  first  at- 
tacked but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  strongly 
against  him.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope,  and  responded  to  Henr}'^  VIII.  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Luther  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported,  his  opinions.  The 
first  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526,  acknowl- 
edged the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
in  1529,  desiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
tested against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Eisleben,  In  1564,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence on  the  multitude.     His  works  are 


very  numerous.  Bossuct,  in  his  History 
of  the  Variatkns  of  the  Church,  has  tried  to 
refute  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  the  Schloss  Kirche  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Steadfast,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  German :  *'  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God,  it  vUl  endure ;  if  of  man, 
it  will  perish.^^  In  the  University  build- 
ings, where  he  resided  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
beer-jug,  and  two  portraits  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg; 
also  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  this  room,  and  left  their  names  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of  their  visit;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door :  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  protect  it 
from  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  the 
Stadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures by  Cranach.  The  present  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  for  nearly  one  year  in 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm ; 
the  French  suffered  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec,  1520,  burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  was  removed  in 
1817,  and  united  to  that  of  Halle. 

From  Berlin  to  Dresden,  distance  IIG 
miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  165  s.  g.  =  $4  07 ; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  delightfully  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  has  177,025  inhal.- 
itants.  The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel  de 
Bdlevue  and  Victoria  Hotel,  two  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  This  city  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  an  ^'American  Club" 
at  No.  22  Victoria  Street,  where  the  latest 
American  papers  can  be  found,  and  where 
a  list  is  kept  of  all  Americans  visiting 
Dresden.  Secretary,  Frank  S.  Allen,  of 
New  York. 

The  position  of  this  capital — which  dat.  s 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  century-— 
is  excellent,  over  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wine- 
districts,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards, groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  studded  with  beautiful 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Amo,  and  that  we  are  in  "  La  belle 
Firenze,"  and  that  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  German  Florence.  There 
are  few  capitals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  none  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  collection  of  pre- 
cious stones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  vir- 
tu. Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  second  on  the  right,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  36  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  dispensations  from  the  Pope  for 
eating  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  pier  a  bronze 
crucifix  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
side  of  the  Atstadt  by  Marshal  Davoust,  to 
facilitate  his  retreat  in  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration the  same  year  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  also,  half  a 
mile  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Prague  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  $800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid  out  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  faubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  Au- 
gustus II.  is  situated  in  this  quarter ;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Hoyal  Palace, 
the  Terrace  o/Bruhly  the  Palace  o/BruM, 
the  Court  Church,  the  celebrated  Picture^ 
Gallery,  the  Zwmger,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  are  great  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  for  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retiring  at  ten  o'clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  a 
good  valet  de  place  is  more  desirable,  the 
fees  for  examining  the  curiosities  being  so 
exorbitantly  high,  and  the  times  when  you 
can  see  them  so  varied,  while  application 
for  tickets  of  admission  must  be  made  days 
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before  you  can  use  them.  H.  Krause,  to 
be  found  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  or  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Thode  &  Co.,  we  can  rec- 
ommend as  highly  efficient. 

The  Schloss,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  large, 
antique,  gloomy-looking  castle  on  the  out- 
side ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usual 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  dif- 
ferent other  state-rooms,  library,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  "green  vaults,"  a  se- 
ries of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanies 
you  through  the  different  rooms  chaises 
two  Prussian  thalers=$l  50,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  not  allow- 
ed in  the  same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  lying 
idle  in  the  "green  vaults"  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former- 
ly the  richest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  Freii- 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  were  tbc  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  tho  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  in  one 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000 1 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  works  of  art  and  value  in  the 
different  rooms :  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in 
the  character  of  St.  George :  it  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  the  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses'  heads,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  third 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chimney-piece 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
etc.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  is 
an  immense  pearl,  arranged  to  represent 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.     There  are  also 
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gome  beautiful  wood  carvings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magnilicent  regalia 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tus II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  In  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
are  bewildered  by  the  splendor^f  its  con- 
tents :  diamonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  collars ;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden 
Fleece,  and  Polish  Eagle ;  coat  buttons — di- 
amonds of  the  purest  water,  weighing  from 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gala  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coat  buttons,  vest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
tons, sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds t  there  are  several  magnificent 
rings,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Luther.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
this  room  is  "the  Court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul," by  Dinglinger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  There  are  138  figures,  made 
of  pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
in  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  six  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  60,000  tha- 
lers,  equaling  $45,000. 

The  Piciure-Gallery, — By  all  means  buy 
a  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
price  75  cents.  This  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday ;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
will  open  the  doors. 

The  conquerors  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
have  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pic- 
ture-gallery. When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  Dresden j  battered  down,  its 
churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  his  artillery''  to  keep  clear  of  the 
picture-gallery ;  and  although  he  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
butions, and  superintended  the  govern- 
ment, he  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
quered Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
levy ;  and  although  Napoleon  (iarried  away 
the  gems  of  art  from  everj'- leading  gallery 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
her  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  gallery  is 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  by  Raphael,  con- 
•idered  one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  gazing  with  reverence  and 
awe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
matchless  figure  of  St.  Barbara  kneeling. 
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At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo^ 
tion  beaming  in  their  faces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.  from  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holbein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it.  This  is  also  a  Madonna.  The  Bur- 
gomaster of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  that  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  arms.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  family. 

In  this  gallery  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio^s  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity, conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re- 
nowned picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it.  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light.  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  dazzling  light. 
Wilkie  says,  *'  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  works.'* 
The  other  works  of  Correggio  are,  *'  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  George,"  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  **  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  IVancis,"  and  his  "Recum- 
bent Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  "It  is  in  its  pristine  condi- 
tion, almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms 
are  beautiful;  the  face  and  right  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit. 
nessed."  This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  is  the  "lion"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are 
the."Chri8to  della  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same ;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistress ; 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Ddce,  his  master- 
piece. There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veronese  in  his  best  style,  among  whfch 
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are  his  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  Finding  of  Moses,  etc.  By 
Rubens,  we  here  see  his  Boar  Hunt,  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  and  his  Garden  of  Love. 
There  are  several  pieces  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  his  Entombment  of 
Christ,  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife 
sitting  on  his  knee.  By  Vandyke  we  have 
several  of  his  most  finished  portraits:  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  151 ;  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Guido,  a 
Bacchus  and  Child.  There  are  nearly  400 
paintings  by  different  Italian  masters. 

In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flemish  masters  this  gallery  is  extremely 
rich.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  Ruys- 
dale,  and  Wouvermans.  Of  the  French 
school  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude:  one  of  the  best  is  his  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Pous- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Wouvermans'  paintings  in  this  gal- 
lery— over  fifty — chief  of  which  is  his 
Horse-market. 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  Liotard  of  "La  Belle  Choco- 
latifere."  She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
married  into  a  noble  family  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery — over  1000 
framed  and  300,000  in  portfolios.  A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  thalers  will  gain  you  ac- 
cess to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.  Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues,  made  under  the  suporintend- 
ence  of  Raphael  Mengs. 


Ernst  Arnold's  repository  of  works  of 
art,  Schlosstrasse,  comer  of  Sporergasse, 
established  in  1818,  keeps  the  largest  stock 
of  classical  and  modern  engravings,  and 
publishes  the  most  remarkable  line  en- 
gravings after  pictures  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  The  rarest  proofs  and  prints  of 
engravings  by  Morghen,  Toschi,  Ander- 
toni,  Mandel,  Muller,  Desnoyers,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  here ;  also,  the  largest  choice 
of  the  best  copies  in  oil,  pastel,  and  on 
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porcelain.     There  is  also  a  d^pot  of  Hanf- 
staengl's  photographs. 


Fine  co^es  on  porcelain  of  paintings  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery  may  be  obtained  at 
the  establishment  of  Franz  Till,  No.  2 
Struvestrasse,  who  has  always  a  large  and 
beautiful  collection  on  exhibition. 


The  great  establishment  of  photography 
in  Dresden  is  that  of  Hanns  Hanfstaengl, 
No.  1  Stallstrasse.  He  has  on  exhibition 
photographic  copies  of  the  celebrated  works 
of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  great  repute  to  be  seen  in  other  cities. 
His  work  represents  the  highest  perfection 
of  art,  combining  exact  likeness  with  the 
most  perfect  softness  and  finish. 


Emil  Ens,  No.  1  Ferdinandstrasse,  has 
on  hand  a  large  collection  of  paintings  on 
porcelain  from  originals  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  He  also  makes  portraits  from 
life  or  photographs  in  all  sizes,  and  has  a 
large  stock  of  brooches,  ear-rings,  etc. 


Travelers  wishing  to  spend  any  time  in 
Dresden,  and  desiring  to  procure  apart- 
ments, should  apply  to  Friedrich  Riebe,  20 
Victoriastrasse,  Court  agent  for  purchas- 
ing and  hiring  villas,  lands,  or  farms,  who 
will  designate  the  most  desirable  ones  to 
be  obtained,  and  make  all  arrangements  in 
regard  to  leases,  etc. 


For  toilet  articles,  hair-dressing,  per- 
fumery, etc.,  apply  to  Herman  Kellner  & 
Son,  coiffeurs  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  who 
have  private  rooms  for  hair-dressing,  and 
who  manufacture  articles  in  hair  and  for 
the  toilet. 


Messrs.  Schloessmann  &  Schefliler,  No.  2 
Josephinenstrasse,  are  commission  agents. 
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highly  recommended  by  the  American 
bankers  Messrs.  Thode  &  Co.,  who  attend 
to  the  forwarding  of  all  kinds  of  goods  to 
America. 


J.  H.  Bluth,  6  Pragerstrasse,  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  the  sale  of  the  very  best 
class  of  lace,  both  of  Brussels  and  Saxon 
manufacture,  and  offers  a  variety  and  nov- 
elty in  his  lace  goods  and  embroideries 
which  in  style  and  taste  can  not  fail  to 
suit  purchasers.  The  increasing  number 
of  annual  visitors  to  Dresden  from  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  has  induced 
Mr.  Bluth  to  give  especial  attention  to  his 
foreign  connection,  and  therefore  a  mag- 
nificent choice  of  real  Brussels  and  of  oth- 
er expensive  laces  is  continually  kept  on 
hand.  Saxon  lace  being  acknowledged  to 
be  by  no  means  inferior  to  Brussels  man- 
ufacture, though  widely  differing  in  price, 
is  much  appreciated  by  Americans.  Mr. 
Bluth  possesses  a  manufactory  at  Schnee- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  which  enables  him  to  sell 
the  finest  of  these  laces  at  very  low  prices. 
He  has  also  a  branch  store  in  Berlin,  No. 
176  Friedrichstrasse. 


The  Zwinger  was  originally  intended  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gustus II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  never 
carried  farther.  It  is  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  Zwinger  contains  the  >4nn- 
ory,  which  is  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  be  seen 


in  this  MiMary  Museum,  It  outstrips  all 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  its 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  its 
accoutrements  of  the  tournament ;  the  rich' 
ness  and  skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  of 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relics  are  the  robes  worn  by  Augustus 
II.,  surnamed  "  Strong,"  at  his  coronation 
as  King  of  Poland ;  the  horse-shoe  which 
he  broke  with  his  fingers;  his  cuirass, 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  his  iron  cap,  25 
lbs.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpet- 
er in  full  armor,  and  held  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  to  have  twisted  the  iron 
banister  of  a  stair  into  a  rope;  to  have 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presenting 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  horse-shoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  from  the  great  weight  of 
his  armor  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  strength.  There  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Napoleon's,  his  boots  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  shoes  worn  at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  Turkish  tent, 
with  all  its  furniture,  taken  from  the  Turks 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna;  also  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege, 
the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den on  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  battle- 
field at  Frederickshal.  Some  of  the  tilt- 
ing-suits  worn  at  the  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  In  the  Gallery  of  Tourn- 
ament there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  ar- 
mor both  for  man  and  horse.  One  of  the 
finest  here  was  a  present  from  Philippe 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  elect- 
ors of  Saxony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  reformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  many  very  interesting  relics 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gallery  is  open  to 
the  public  certain  days  in  the  week;  on 
other  days  it  is  only  to  be  seen  by  ticket, 
price  2  thalers,  which  is  good  for  six  per- 
sons. 

The  Museum  of  Naiurcd  History^  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Zwinger,  is  open  from  11 
to  1 ;  at  other  times  a  ifee  of  2  thalers  will 
gain  admission  for  six  persons.     There 
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Nearly  adjoining  one  of  the  -wings  of 
the  Zwinger  stood  the  Gromd  Opera-house, 
capable  of  accommodating  8000  persons. 
It  was  burned  in  1869,  but  another  is  now 
being  erected.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  profusely  decorated  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  contains  a  fine  or- 
gan, and  its  music  is  celebrated  through- 
out Germany.  It  has  an  altar-piece  by 
Raphael  Mengs.  It  is  attended  by  the 
royal  family,  and  is  connected  with  the 
palace  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
street. 

The  Frauenkirche,  or  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice.  It  is 
situated  in  the  New  Market,  adorned  with 
a  cupola  388  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  Japanese  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
public  for  a  promenade.  It  was  founded 
by  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  Japanese  decorations.  It 
was  intended  as  a  summer  palace  for  the 
Elector.  The  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
museum,  and  contains  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  library  is 
very  rich  in  valuable  relics,  among  which 
is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century ;  they  are 
beautifully  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
volumes.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Dr.  Faustus'  Con- 
juring Book  is  also  here ;  volumes  filled 
with  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  60,000  pieces,  and 
fill  20  rooms. 

One  of  the  handsomest  caffes  in  Dres- 
den is  Halbig's  "Italian  Village,"  or 
Class  Palace:  it  is  situated  near  the  old 
bridge. 

Near  the  efid  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
a  very  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  There  is  also  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus  in  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
opposite  the  Arsenal. 

A  short  distance  from  Dresden,  and  near 
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the  village  of  Racknitz,  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated b}'  Sir  James  "Wylie.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  French 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his  legs  are  buried;  his  body  was 
convej-ed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  you  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  brilliant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

The  capital  of  Saxony  and  residence  of 
the  court  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable winter  residences  for  Americans  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  its  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  its  multiplicity  of  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  its  splendid  opera,  its 
advantages  for  education,  its  select  and 
elegant  society,  its  healthy  and  bracing 
climate — (a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  cholera 
has  never  visited  this  capital) — it  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  capitals  in  Europe. 
Its  court  is  as  renowned  to-day  for  its  ele- 
gant selectness  as  it  has  been  in  past  ages 
for  its  wealth  and  encouragement  o^the 
fine  arts. 

The  Crasser  Garten  is  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  of  Dresden :  its  avenues  for 
rides,  drives,  and  promenades  are  perfect- 
ly lovely,  with  daily  open-air  concerts. 
Adjoining  is  one  of  the  finest  zoological 
gardens  in  Germany. 

Connected  with  the  consulate  is  the 
American  banking-house  of  Robert  Thodo 
&  Co.,  a  firm  well  known  to  all  Ameri- 
can travelers,  and  deserving  to  be  recom- 
mended in  every  respect :  they  keep  regis- 
ters of  Americans,  and  have  fine  reading- 
rooms. 

Among  the  specialties  of  Saxony  manu- 
fieicture  is  that  of  damask  table-linen  and 
sheeting  wove  to  order,  with  your  mono- 
gram, crest,  or  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  15  New  Market  Street,  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturer;  he  also  has  a  large 
supply  of  dress  goods  and  clothing. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den are  numerous,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  that  to  the  Saxon  Suntzerland — 
why  called  Switzerland  we  hardly  know, 
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as  the  gcenerj''  of  the  two  countries  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  River  Elbe  flows 
through  the  centre  of  this  beautifal  coun- 
try ;  and  we  advise  all  persons  visiting 
Dresden  during  the  summer  months  to 
make  excursions  to  Pilnitz,  Bastei\  Otto- 
waider  Grund,  KOrdr/stein,  Kuhsicdl,  and 
Winterberg, 

Good  walkers  can  "do"  most  of  these 
delightful  places  in  two  days,  and  much 
may  be  seen  in  one,  with  very  little  walk- 
ing. If  the  traveler  has  no  courier,  a  valet 
de place  had  better  be  taken  from  Dresden. 

The  railroad  and  carriages  had  better  be 
taken  as  far  as  Schandau,  and  return  by 
boat  to  Dresden. 

Or  make  the  different  excursions  on  dif- 
ferent days.  For  instance,  by  rail  to  Pot- 
scha,  which  is  the  station  for  the  Bastei; 
by  rail  to  Koniffstein,  which  is  the  station 
for  that  fortress ;  and  to  Krippen,  which  is 
the  station  for  Schandau  and  KuhstaU. 

Guides  may  be  found  at  the  different 
stations.  The  usual  fare  is  one  thaler  per 
day.  Horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys  may  be 
hired  at  the  different  stations ;  also  cltaise 
a  porteurs  for  ladies  who  can  not  ride. 
Boats  may  also  be  hired  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe. 

The  cars  start  from  the  old  town  (Alt- 
stadt),  and,  after  passing  the  Great  Garden, 
the  town  of  Pirna,  above  which  stands  the 
castle  of  Sonnenstein^  we  arrive  at  PUnitz^ 
the  summer  residence  of  the  king.  The 
palace,  which  is  modern,  having  been  erect- 
ed in  1818,  contains  some  very  fine  frescoes 
by  Vogel.  The  conservatories,  gardens, 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  very  fine. 

At  Potsclia  we  cross  the  Elbe  by  ferry 
to  visit  the  Bnstei,  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  most  singular  docks  in  Europe,  from 
the  top  of  which  (600  feet  above  the  river 
which  sweeps  round  its  base)  one  of  the 
most  lovely  views  may  be  had.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  over  the  plain,  huge 
columnar  masses  start  up,  even  to  a  height 
of  3200  feet ;  conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  hills  of  Konigstem  and  LiUenstein,  The 
first  is  a  virgin  fortress,  and  has  never  yet 
been  taken  by  man.  Here,  for  ages,  in 
time  of  war,  the  treasures  of  the  Green 
Vaults  in  Dresden  are  stored  by  their  Sax- 
on monarchs,  and  cases  are  always  ready 
at  hand  to  store  them  in.  Napoleon  tried 
to  batter  this  fort  from  its  neighbor  Lilien- 
stoin,  but  without  effect.     Two  yaars*  pro- 


visions for  one  thousand  men  can  be  stored 
here,  and  water  is  drawn  from  a  well  cut 
in  the  rock  over  600  feet  deep.  Make  the 
ascent  by  all  means;  the  view  from  the 
top  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  natural  obelisk  of  LiUenstein  sur- 
passes its  opposite  neighbor  in  height  by 
160  feet,  and  is  the  highest  of  these  isolated 
mountains.  It  is  accessible  by  means  of 
ladders  and  paths  cut  in  the  rock. 

From  the  Bastei  to  Schandau. there  is  a 
carriage-road,  from  whence  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  KuhstaU  (Cow's  Tail), 
which  is  six  miles  distant.  This  is  a  most 
singular  cave  or  arch  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  where  many  persons 
have  taken  refuge  in  stormy  times. 

Travelers,  not  wishing  to  proceed  farther 
on  Route  12,  or  to  Vienna,  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing route  the  most  advantageous  return- 
ing to  the  Rhine  or  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  15. 

From  Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  the  Afain^ 
by  Leipzig^  Weimar^  Erfarz,  Gotha,  Else* 
nackf  Casselj  Friedberg,  distance  380  miles. 

From  Dresden  to  Leipzig^  distance  72  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  3  thalers=$2  25 ;  time,  3f 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  fh)m  Dresden  we  pass 
the  Niederau  station,  four  miles  from  which 
is  the  town  of  Meissen,  celebrated  for  its 
porcelain  manufactory,  where  the  Dresden 
china  is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of 
8000  inhabitants.  Above  the  town,  sit- 
uated on  a  rock,  is  the  castle  where  for- 
merly the  government  factory  for  Dres- 
den china  was  situated.  Part  is  now 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  factory  is 
half  a  mile  farther  up  the  Elbe.  Porce- 
lain was  originally  brought  from  China, 
from  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fir^  manu- 
factured  by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Plauen,  an  alchymist  of  the  16th  century, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  coarse  of  his  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  the  *'  Seven 
Years*  War"  this  establishment  was  near- 
ly ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  havrag  car- 
ried off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  archives. 
The  ware  now  manufactured  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  factory  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  former  kings.  Near  the 
manufactorv  is  the  Cathedral,  which  con- 
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tains  some  very  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Saxon  princes. 

Meissen  is  the  terminus  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel,  twenty^four  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Friedberg 
silver-mines,  which  have  been  for  ages  the 
source  of  Saxon  wealth. 

Leipzig  has  107,575  inhabitants.  The 
Hotel  de  Pmsse^  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is 
the  best.  It  stands  opposite  the  park,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Opera-house,  Conserva- 
toire, and  all  places  of  interest.  A  beauti- 
ful garden  is  attached  to  the  hotel.  Leip- 
zig is  the  second  city  in  Saxony,  and  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  commercial  cities 
in  Europe.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Elster.  The 
traveler  should  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
Pleissenburg,  whence  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city,  country,  and  whole  of  the  field 
of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  obtained. 

Leipzig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  and  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
except  during  its  three  flairs,  which  are  held 
here  annuall}',  one  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
the  fairs  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
usual  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
many  strangers  in  the  city  as  its  popula- 
tion amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
zig is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
who,  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
balance  their  accounts,  and  their  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  every  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  an  agency  here.  There 
are  about  130  depots  for  books,  15  steam- 
presses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
lishers have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  BuchhdncUer  Borse,  where  they 
transact  all  their  business. 

Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  has  often  been  noted  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  events  of  modern  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  centurj',  and  has  nearly 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Gothe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  "lions" 
of  the  place  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistopheles  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with  wine  from 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Faustus  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  cellar  Gothe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  at  the  University. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market- 
place is  the  Raihhavs  or  town  hall,  former- 
1,.'  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  al< 
lied  army,  died  in  it.  .  It  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
This  battle  was  the  most  famous  occur- 
rence in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na- 
poleon was  defeated  by  the  combined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  1813, 
after  three  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  "The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions." It  was  fought  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
forces  to  300,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipzig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  about  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tomb- 
stone erected  to  the  memory  of  the  bravo 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Elster.  He  had  been  partially  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon by  covering  his  retreat ;  had  had  h\r 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriousl}^ 
wounded.  The  stream  was  so  filled  «ivith 
the  dead  and  dying  men  and  horses  that 
the  miserable  steed  on  which  he  was 
mounted  was  unable  to  push  his  way 
through,  and  horse  and  rider  both  sank. 
The  brave  Macdonald  crossed  at  the  same 
place, 'and  was  saved.  There  is  a  model 
of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  him  here. 
There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the  battle,  ono 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  met, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Schwarzenberg.  The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  Interesting, 
and  the  park  of  Rosenthal  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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listen  to  the  free   concerts  given  in  the 
cafds. 

Leipzig  has  a  large  wool-market,  which 
is  held  here  in  May ;  it  also  has  extensive 
manufactures  in  silken  fabrics,  hosier}', 
leather,  and  oil-cloths,  playing-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  choco- 
late, liquors,  and  musical  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish- 
ers' catalogue  issued  during  the  fair,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  5000  new  books  an- 
.nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  live  miles  from  the 
citj'.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
StacUiche  Museum  well  worth  seeing ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  anatomy. 
Opposite  this  a  new  theatre  has  recently 
been  erected. 

From  Leipzig  to  Weimar,  distance  63 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  99  s.  g.  =f  2  60, 
very  dear ;  second  class,  $1  60. 

About  20  Mies  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  Weissenfels,  containing  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  Castle, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfels.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fact  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  brought  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1633.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  blood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  his  widow- 
ed queen. 

Weimar, — ^This  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  lira,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
frroves  and  handsome  grounds ;  its  popular 
tion  is  16,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Rus- 
mcker  Hof  and  H,  Erbprinz,  There  are 
few  things  here  to  detain  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
great  interest  as  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Among 
the  great  names  thus  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gothe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land.     Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manufac- 


tures of  any  importance,  but  its  literary 
and  scientific  establishments  surpass  those 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commercial  importance.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Athens  of  Germany;  its 
groves  alone  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
academic  groves  of  anctent  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stunted  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Grand-ducal 
Palace,  which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  it 
contains  some  fine  modem  frescoes,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  Weimar's  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  *  •  Thirty  Years'  War. "  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  StadtJeirche,  Adjacent 
to  the  palace  is  the  Public  Library,  which 
contains  busts  of  Gothe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Weiland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  Stadikirche  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Lucas  Cranachz 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Herder,  by  Schiller.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  his  remains.  Thi;^: 
church  was  also  the  burial-place  for  tho 
members  of  the  ducal  family.  Gothe' s 
house,  in  which  he  lived  and  die4,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  Friday.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Gothe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  ho 
left  it  in  1832.  Some  of  his  furniture  in 
preserved  with  religious  care,  especially  a 
common  deal  table  at  which  he  wrote, 
which  also  belonged  to  Schiller,  makmg  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  Church-yard, 
which  contains  the  present  grand-ducal 
burial-vault.  Here  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  Gdthe  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  poets  should  lie  on  either  side  of 
him,  but  courtly  etiquette  forbade  the 
proximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  sweet 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer's  morn- 
ing, the  air  made  fragrant  by  the  opening 
rose-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  warbling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  Some 
of  the  monuments  are  perfect  gems  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable  arrange-, 
ment  to  prevent  the  accident  of  premature 
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burial  in  cases  of  snspended  animation. 
In  a  dark  chamber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lamp,  the  body  lies  in  a  coflSn ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  communi- 
cate with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  a  person  is  placed 
to  watch,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  supposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  interment. 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Wie- 
mar  is  the  town  of  Jena,  fiimous  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victo- 
ries over  the  Prussians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
among  its  professors. 

From  Weimar  to  Erfurt^  distance  13  m. 
Fare,  26  s.  g. ;  time,  40  minutes. 

Erfurt,  finely  situated  on  the  Gera. 
Population  41,760.  Hotels  are  H,  Zum 
Kaiser  and  JI,  Silber,  This  is  an  old  and 
well-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  bell,  called  Grosse  Susanna, 
weighing  275  cwt.  The  church  contains 
some  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
The  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Augustine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
a  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics. 
The  two  churches,  PredigerJarche  and  Bar- 
fusserldrche,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
University,  established  here  in  1392,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
estant and  Boman  Catholic  school,  gym- 
nasia, a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1813  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora- 
ble interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfurt  to  Gotha,  distance  16  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  32  s.  g. ;  time,  48  minutes. 

Gotha,  which,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
is  the  residenc2  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop* 
ulation  of  19,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  II»  Der  Mohr  and  DeiUscher 
Jlof.  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — the  duke's  younger 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  as 
fair  a  capital  in  miniature  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  sit- 
uation is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  scenery  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  such  as  museums  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  museum,  picture-galleries, 
seven  churches,  a  largo  number  of  chari* 
table  institutions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylumsj  institutions  for  tho  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  bo 
met  with,  as  well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  found  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  Frtedenstdn,  which  con- 
tains the  picture-gaUery  and  museums,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Frida}' 
gratis,- and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  then  are 
several  fine  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Van  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kunstkammer  are  many 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  prayer- 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Mary  Stu- 
art. The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  and  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  title  of 
a  small  book  published  here,  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  tho  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain,  and  docs  considerable 
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trade  in  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Among  other  branches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Goiha  samages^  which  are  very  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  lacquered  ware  of 
all  kind^. 

Fnmh  Gotka  to  Eisenach,  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  35  s.  g. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Eisenach,  the  capital  of  Saxe-Wei mar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nessa  and  Horsel,  and  contains  13,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Its  liotels 
are  H,  RavJkrikranz  and  H.  Halbe  Mond. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  from 
the  fact  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  its  Castle  of  Wartburg,  which 
is  situated  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  his  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  threats 
/ind  the  Pope's  excommunication,  he  had 
boldly  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
ns  he  was  entering  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  party  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
armed  knights  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  whole  afiair  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
ciee  for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  War&>urg,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
and  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  noble- 
man, thus  screened  by  the  friendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  in  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother. 
This  room  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  story  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  his  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  with  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pen 
and  ink,  thought  he  would  try  the  ink 
alone  on  the  devil  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
itftnd,  he  hurled  it  with  all  his  power  at 
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the  head  of  his  satanic  majesty,  hitting  his 
—  imagination  and  the  wall,  making  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latter  than  Sa- 
tan did  on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  huF- 
band  ^as  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  the 
act,  and,  demanding  what  she  had  in  her 
apron,  she  replied, "  Flowers,"  when,  think- 
ing to  detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  he  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  into 
roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  pic- 
ture as  if  trembling  for  fear  they  will 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beautiful  suits  of  armor ;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  that  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufungen,  who  was 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Friedburg  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes;  also  that  of  the  Conn^table 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  princesses,  Agnes  and  Kunegunde. 

From  Eisenach  to  Cassel,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  103  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 

Cassely  the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  residence  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
41,587.  Principal  hotels  are  H.  Konig  von 
Preussen,  Romischer  Kaiser,  and  liussischer 
Hof,  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  house, 
situated  in  the  Konig's  Flatz.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Platz,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  a  stat- 
ue of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  memory 
is  universally  detested  by  all  freemen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthirsty  soldiers  to  the  King  of 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  our 
young  republic.  Casscl  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  the  former  of 
which,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of 
narrow  and  dirty  streets ;  the  latter  con- 
tains the  Elector's  palace  and  many  other 
public  edifices,  with  several  fine  squares. 
TTie  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Platz,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  finest  building  in  Cassel.  It  con- 
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tiins  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
Cibinet  of  curiosities.  Among  the  latter 
are  several  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
busts  of  Napoleon  and  liis  son,  the  young 
King  of  Rome,  by  Canova,  several  very  fine 
antique  statues  purchased  from  the  Pope, 
among  which  are  a  Minerva  and  a  bronze 
head  of  Mars.  The  antique  bronze  figure 
of  Victory  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
There  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fvie  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
i\  party.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  soma  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers,  There 
is  a  very  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
days ;  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Platz,  in 
the  old  town,  is  the  Kattenburg^  a  large  un- 
finished palace,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
menced it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
and  weeds. 

Cassel  has  eight  churches,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  The  principal  is 
the  church  of  St.  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family.  Its  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  the  latter  is  the  WUhdms 
Institute  where  a  large  number  of  poor  are 
not  only  provided  for,  but  taught  different 
trades  In  the  Augarten^  or  public  gar- 
den, is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  Y&ty 
elaborate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangery. 
Cassel  possesses  few  manufactures,  com- 
paratively speaking:  the  principal  are 
woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  snuff,  play- 
ing-cards, and  chemical  products.  It  has 
two  fairs  annually. 

A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 
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leads  to  Wilhelmsltdhe,  the  Versailles  of 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  the 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with- 
out visiting  this  beautiful  spot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  an^J  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  tho 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  hight  of  200 
feet.  This  palace  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  are  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  while 
King  of  Westphalia;  close  to  it  is  tho  the- 
atre he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  hero  is  the 
colossal  Hercules,  and  the  Cascade  of 
Karlsburg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  30  feet  high ;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  the  hollow  of  the  club  the  figure 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  most  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2000  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  have 
cost  over  ten  million  dollars!  although  tho 
exact  amount  was  never  known.  The  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Cassel  to  Frankfort,  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  9  florins  12  krs.= 
$3  80;  time,  5  hours  15  minutes. 

Friedberg  contains  a  population  of  about 
3500,  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler. 

Frankfort  will  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  Index.  We  will  now  resume 
route  12,  starting  from  Dresden. 

From  Dresden  to  Prague,  distance  IIG 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  kreut- 
zers=$3  10;  time,  6  hours.  An  express 
train  twice  a  week  makes  the  time  in  five 
hours,  or  the  whole  distance  from  Dres- 
den to  Vienna  In  14  hours. 
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We  now  enter  one  of  the  largest,  most 
populous,  and  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  viz..  The  Empire  op  Aus- 
tria. 


According  to  its  recent  division,  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  embraces  seventeen  provinces 
or  governments,  some  of  which  are  coun- 
tries of  large  extent;  their  names  and 
population  are  as  follows  : 


1.  Austriti  (upper  and) 

lower) /  •• 

2.  Salzburg 

3.  Styria 

4.  Carinthia 

5.  Carinola 

6.  Goertz,  Qradisca,  Is-? 

tria,  and  Trieste  . .  f  ' 

7.  Bnkowiua 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbnrg. . , 

9.  Bohemia 

10.  Moravia 

n.  Silesia 

12.  Galicia 

13.  Transylvania 

14.  Hungary 

15.  Croatia  and  Sclavonia . . 

IG.  Dalmatia 

IT.  Military  Frontier 

Total 


Square  | 


Fopul 
tion 


2,727,265 

153,169 

1,137,990 

337,694 

436,334 

600,625 

513,604 


5,140,644 
2i017,274 
513,352 
5,444,689 
2,116,024 

11,188,602 

1,168,037 

456,951 

1,037,892 

i<5,874,525' 


The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by- 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Saxony ;  on 
•the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  on  the  south  by  Italy, 
tile  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Its  great- 
est length  is  860  miles,  and  its  average 
brofddth  400  miles,  the  total  aiea  being 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  one  third  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  our 
own  country. 

The  countries  brought  together  under  the 
rule  of  Austria,  comprise  a  greater  portion 
of  the  European  continent  than  belongs  to 
any  other  single  power  excepting  Russia. 
They  include  provinces  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  race  and  language,  and  whose 
only  bond  is  that  of  political  rule.  The 
nucleus  of  Austrian  power  is  German,  and 


the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  com- 
prehend the  portion  of  its  population  that 
is  most  advanced  with  regard  to  civil  and 
social  condition.  But  the  German  prov- 
inces constitute  less  than  a  thbd  part  of 
the  entire  extent  of  the  empire ;  the  Hun- 
garian countries  form  more  than  a  half  of 
its  entire  area,  and  include  two  fifths  of  its 
population.  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland, 
is  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  empire 
as  regards  size,  and  includes  more  than 
that  proportion  of  its  population.  Previ- 
ous to  1866  the  Italian  subjects  of  Austria 
amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  population. 


The  chief  defect  of  the  empire,  in  regard 
to  natural  capabilities,  is  the  limited  extent 
of  its  sea-coast.  The  entire  range  of  this  is 
only  about  five  hundred  miles,  which  are 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
even  of  this  comparative  small  extent  of 
maritime  frontier,  by  far  the  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  the 
empire,  a  portion  which  is  only  united  to 
it  by  the  code  of  political  necessity,  and  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  dissevered  from  its 
rule.  The  entire  frontier  of  the  empire 
measures  upward  of  four  thousand  miles. 
The  greater  portion,  however,  of  these 
states  are  united  by  peaceable  means,  that 
is,  by  inheritance  or  treaty,  and  their  bound- 
aries remain  as  they  existed  when  they 
formed  independent  states.  The  principal 
ports  of  Austria  are  Trieste,  Venice,  and 
Fiume  in  Hungarj'. 

M'CuUoch,  in  speaking  of  the  size  and 
increase  of  the  Austrian  empire,  says  : 
"The  house  of  Austria  derives  its  origin 
and  the  foundations  of  its  power  from  Ro- 
dolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  in  Switzerland. 
Rodolph  was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of 
his  age:  having  extended  his  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  he  was  raised  in  1273  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Rodolph's  elevation  was  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to 
have  an  emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  cap- 
able of  putting  down  the  anarchy  that  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
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eminre,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  I 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear  of  ' 
cnbverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  family  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Rodolph ;  their  states  were 
tjken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Rodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
dei:Iared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marchfield  in  1278. 
This  formidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Rodolph  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  power. 

"Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their 
independence;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
event,  and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its  do- 
minions embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its.  ex- 
traordinary aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
imilian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countriep, 
Franche-Comt6,  and  Artois.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
cluding its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.  And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 
ing married  in  1621  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states. 

"Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  house  of  Austria,  concluded  in 
1521  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita- 
ry possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
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branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

"  The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than  the 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  period  the  Turks 
held  the  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1699  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

"In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
fia Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  his  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
Seven  Years'  W^ar ;  but  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  H-nbertsburg  in  1773. 

"  The  reign  of  Joseph  XI.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for* 
the  reforms  he  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added,  to  the  empire.  Under  hb 
reign  Galicia  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  from  Turkey.-' 

It  would  be  unnecessaT}%  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  effecting  his  downfall,  Austria 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countriet 
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being  fully  compensated  by  her  acquisi- 
tions in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  he- 
reditary Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Confederal 
tion.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
born  Aug.  18,  1830,  ascended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Next  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  confined  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  Germar.-speaking  provinces  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in  our 
country  we  have  a  wrong  impression  en- 
tirely. The  spirit  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  miseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  therer  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  lead  a 
semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
modem  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterprft- 
ing  ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  little  short  of 


821,000.  The  navy  consists  of  72  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  the  tonnage  of  which 
is  109,820  tons,  carrying  622  cannon :  47 
of  these  vessels  are  steamers. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  lata 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  northwest  counties  of  Hun- 
gary'. The  dialect  of  Carniola  has  been 
methodized,  and  is  grammatically  taught 
as  the  written  language  of  Illyria  and  Cro- 
atia. The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  II- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  Wodnik, 
who  wrote- in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  music,  and  every 
district  has  its  national  airs,  which  are 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. Among  the  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  costume 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste- 
ful and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapse  of  tiine 
during  which  they  have  been  dependent. 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany, 
with  varieties  in  the  color  and  head-gear 
in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  German  language  is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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spirited  race,  warmly  attached  to  their  hab- 
its and  rights.  Their  national  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  everj'- 
family  wears  its  distinguishing  colors.  The 
rich  dcUman  (hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful attUa  (a  frock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
ere  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
]:at.  Though  fond  of  music,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  no  musicians.  The  national 
dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic,- and 
the  Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
expresses  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
costume  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
superiority  between  Germans  and  Italians, 
neither  nation  does  justice  to  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  other ;  but  the  northern  Italian 
must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  displaying 
those  of  continence,  sobriety,  and  industry 
in  a  high  degree,  though  he  be  less  the  slave 
of  form  than  bis  German  neighbor. 

The  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of  Austria, 
and  render  its  scenery  enchanting.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  says,  "  The  variety  of  the 
scenery,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and 
trees,  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes 
of  the  mountains,  the  clearness  and  grand- 
eur of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think, 
a  decided  superiority  over  Switzerland." 
There  is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  than  in  the 
scenery  of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria 
you  are  struck  with  the  warm  reception  ac- 
corded to  you,  and  an  earnest  desire  evinced 
to  give  you  all  they  can  for  your  money. 

Money. — Accounts  in  Austria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  at  par 
=60  c.  U.  S.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if  in 
paper  money,  fluctuates  from  33  c.  to  40  c. 
Sixty  kreutzers =1  florin. 

AUSTBIAIT  COIN.     *  F.    K. 

Gold     /Sovereign 13  15 

^°*'**    \ Imperial  ducat 4  40 

flmperial  dollar 2  00 

^"^^'^•iZwanriger 20 

l^GroBchen 3 
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By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  country,  else  yon  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  discount  in  getting 
it  exchanged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  taken 
at  all  but  by  money-changers. 

On  onr  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague,  50 
miles  from  the  former  is  A  ussig,  the  junction 
of  the  railway  to  the  watering-place  of  Top- 
litz,  which  is  about  14  miles  distant  on  the 
route.  Passengers  for  Carlsbad  change 
cars  here,  going  by  railway  to  Toplitz 
and  thence  by  diligence  to  Carlsbad,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles. 

Toplitz  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
the  medical  properties  of  which  attract  vis- 
itors from  every  part  of  the  Continent.  Pop- 
ulation 3000;  principal  hotels  are  H,  Prince 
de  LignCj  B.  Konig  von  Preusten^  and  Stctdt 
London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the  Hermhaua  is 
the  best.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  town 
belongs  to  Prince  Clary,  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man of  immense  wealth.  It  is  said  he  owns 
nearly  one  hundred  villages  in  Austria, 
principally  in  Bohemia.  The  baths  of  T6p- 
litz  are  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
during  the  season  are  in  constant  use. 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are 
ver}'  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism. Their  temperature  averages  120^ 
Fahr.,  but  are  cooled  down  to  00°  prepara- 
tory to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  15  cents ; 
time  allowed,  one  hour  only.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  particular,  else  you  lose  your 
turn .  The  routine  is  slightly  different  from 
other  watering-places.  The  morning  is 
spent  in  bathing;  dinner  early,  say  one 
o'clock ;  the  afternoon  in  driving  or  riding ; 
at  6  o'clock  performances  commence  in  the 
theatre;  after  that  a  ball.  There  is  no 
gambling  allowed.  The  principal  place  of 
resort  is  the  palace  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Prince  of  Clary.  The  promenades  are  very 
delightful.  Toplitz  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  number  of  crowned  heads  and  nobility 
of  Europe  who  resort  here  every  season.  It 
is  considered  the  cheapest  watering-place  in 
Europe.  Dinners  at  the  table  d'h6te  about 
33  cents,  and  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for 
Ave  dollars  per  week.  There  was  a  diplo- 
matic Congress  held  here  in  1813  and  in 
1835. 

Carlsbad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  H.  Prince  Wilhelm  von  Preussen,  Stadt 
Hanover,  Deutscher  Ifof,  Goldener  Schild, 
and  Angers,    The  rates  are  about  the  same 
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as  at  Toplitz.  Carlsbad  is  romantically 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills  covered  with  every  variety  of  foliage, 
and  affording  the  most  extensive  and  va- 
ried prospect.  It  is  tsonsidered  the  most 
aristocratic  and  fashionable  watering-place 
in  £ttr9pe.  The  springs  were  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Emperor  Charles  IX.  while 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  his 
dogs  fell  into  the  Sprudel,  which  is  the 
principal  spring,  and  the  hottest  in  Europe 
(165°  Fahr.).  The  cries  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal soon  brought  the  hunters  to  the  spot. 
The  Emperor  was  suffering  at  the  time 
from  wounds  received  in  battle.  His  phy- 
sician recommended  these  waters,  and  his 
wounds  were  cured  in  a  miraculously  short 
time.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  spring, 
and  endowed  it  with  his  patronage. 

The  principal  baths,  which  are  eflBca- 
cious  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
in  cases  of  the  gout,  are  the  Muhlbader 
and  Sprudelbader ;  the  principal  springs 
are  the  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  Visitors  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  the  baths  are  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  faculty  of  Carls- 
bad, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.  The  daily  routine  here 
is  the  same  as  at  Tdplitz.  The  walks  are 
shady  and  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 
ing and  mounting  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billiard-tables, 
but  gambling  is  strictly  prohibited.  It  is 
customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to  give 
one  or  two  francs  to  the  girls  at  tlie  springs 
who  have  waited  upon  yon. 
.  The  tariffs  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels. 

A  few  miles  from  Carlsbad  is  the  source 
of  King  Otto  at  GresshUbel,  the  waters  of 
which  are  extremely  efficacious  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  of  catarrh  in  the  stomach  or 
bronchial  tubes,  liver  complaint,  gout, 
chronic  rheumatism,  gravel,  hypochondria, 
and  hysteria.  These  waters  are  well  suit- 
ed, by  their  agreeable  taste  and  their  deli- 
cate action  on  the  system,  to  children,  or  to 
women  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  their 
efficiency  is  recognized  by  the  Carlsbad 
physicians,  who  nearly  always  prespribe 
them  before  or  after  the  Carlsbad  cure. 
The  waters  are  taken  either  pure  or  with 
goat's  or  ass*s  milk.  An  establishment  for 
those  desiring  to  benefit  by  them  was 
opened  in  the  year  1844,  where  lodgings 
may   be  obtained,  either  by  single  per- 
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sons  or  entire  families.  These  waters  aro 
exported  in  large  quantities,  and  will 
preserve  their  qualities  for  many  years 
after  bottling,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  Those  desiring  a  supply  should 
either  write  or  apply  to  Henri  Mattini, 
Carlsbad. 

From  Carlsbad  to  Marienbad^  by  dili- 
gence, in  6  hours.  This  watering-place  has 
recently  become  quite  celebrated.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  green 
valley,  with  promenades  finely  shaded.  The 
village  contains  several  good  hotels  (the 
principal  Klinger),  and  about  100  houses. 

We  now  resume  our  route  from  Dres- 
den to  Prague,  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  buildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  from  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  145,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  population.  The  principal  hotel 
is  the  H,  cfo  Angleterre, 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Mol- 
dau  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
trade.  This  is  facilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  its 
citizens  inmiediate  intercourse  with  Vien- 
na on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  western  Germany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  cit}'  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinseite,  and  the  Hrad- 
schin.  The  Alstadt,  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Judenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  through 
the  city,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  tne 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  begun  in  the  14th 
and  finished  in  the  16th  century :  it  is  1850 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river. by  King  Wencislans,  because  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  the 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
Wfl8  found  is  still  marked  bv  a  cross  and 
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five  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
hera  that  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  until  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous silver  shrine,  weit^hing  nearly  4000 
pounds,  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  this  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  crys- 
tal cofHn,  is  the  body  of  St.  John ;  around 
the  slirine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
death,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
was  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give  it  quite  an  Oriental  appearance. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  the  Hradscfdn^  or  palace 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mia's kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.  Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
schin  are  the  heights  of  Laurenziberg, 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pa^^^ans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.  On  a 
terrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two  obelisks,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
the  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus :  it  was  begun  in  1340,  and  finished 
in  1486.  It  is  a  most  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.  Its 
chpir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
chapels  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
by  Rodolph  II.  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  kifkgs.  It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  most  beautifully  executed.  Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St.  Luke  painting -the  Virgin.  It  is  in 
front  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.  At  the 
back  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  battle  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
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muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St.  Wen- 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  in  the  10th  century: 
his  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schatzkammer  of  the  Cathedral  aro 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham^  Isanc, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  from  the  djing  Savior's  crown,  one 
of  the  palm-branches 'over  which  he  rode, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  hy  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  with 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kin  s.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Counts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  1  arrack.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er fine  palaces  in  this  nei-^hborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Dukc  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Cardinum  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
great  public  school  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  university  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  1850,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Huss,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  the 
secession  of  25,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Cra- 
cow. The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  law, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  that 
of  the  Thien  Kir'che^  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  great  as- 
tronomer, as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaders 
were  bftried  after  being  taken  down  from 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stuck 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  hathhaus^  and  the  square  in  which  it 
stands,  are  historically  interesting  from  the 
many  remarkable  events  that  havie  hero 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les, the  mob  entered  into  the  counciU 
chamber,  and  threw  the  German  councils 
ors  out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  years 
later  the  mob  again  entered  the  Rathhaus, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
style.     John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Po- 
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land  and  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  was  severely  wounded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  **  Blind  King 
of  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry VII.  After  the  defeat  of  the'  Lithua- 
nians, when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  This  diminished 
not  in  the  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  whither  he  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  allj-,  Philip  of  Valois,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 
warrior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 
feathers  and  motto  which  the  princes  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  original- 
ly possessed  by  the  "Blind  King  of  Bohe- 
mia." 

On  Jhe  Kolowratstrasse,  in  the  same 
quarter  with  the  Bathhans  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Mtueum^ 
containing  somo  fine  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  is  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  afiixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Prague,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
»  brated  reformer  was  bom  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1376 ;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former Wickliff,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  He  declared  boldly  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  and  saints  was  idolatry. 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic; 
but,  protected  by  Wencislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  boldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  his  disciples,  who 
dbtributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.  Thus  commenced  the  fa- 
mous Hussite  war. 
Vol.  II.— C 


The  Hussites  put  at  their  head  John 
Trocznow  (nicknamed  Ziska,  from  having 
lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Huss  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia ; 
was  very  successful;  took  the  city  of. 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognize  Sigis- 
mund as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  attacked 
and  vanquished  the  Emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Raby,  where  he  lost  his  second  eye. 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,* he 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  title 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking  the 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.  It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  his  enemiea 
again  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther.  The  Hussites  car- 
ried their  blind  zeal  to  to<r  great  an  ex- 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearly  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  different  church- 
es, defacing  the  frescoes,  and  breaking  the 
beautiful  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  iminteresting  state  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Prague. 

Among  the  different  places  worthy  of 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Military 
Hospital,  House  of  C6rrection,  Mad-house, 
Custom-house,  General  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  Wissermd,  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  famous 
in  history.  '  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libussa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  from 
this  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successful  than  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Czemin  Palace,  in  the  Hrad^ 
schin,  is  situated  the  LoreUo  Chapel,  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  hous9 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  which  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Nazareth). 
This  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it' 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Here  you  will 
be  shown  the  leg-bone  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  wise  virgins ! 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  Princess 
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of  Lobkowitz,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  quite  a  large  picture-gallery,  but  the 
paintings  are  Tery  indifferent  on  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  important  palaces  in 
Prague  is  that  of  WaUeiutein,  built  by  the 
hero  and  generalissimo  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, prince  of  Sagau  and  Glogau.  In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord- 
ships in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
time  he.  was  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  found  necessary,  when  this  palace 
was  built,  to  pull  down  one  hundred  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
workmen  on  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.  His  sta- 
bles, in  which  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
riages, were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble.  He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
blood  to  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  barons  and  knights  in  waiting.  When 
he  traveled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-horses  led  in  his  train.  Although 
his  income  was  over  five  million  dollars 
yearly,  he  was  often  troubled  for  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  said  you  can  travel  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  without  quitting  his  estate. 

The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade and  amusement  are  the  bastions 
which  surround  the  Kleinseite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.  The  Sophien  Jfuel 
is  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  It 
contains  a  ballroom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  nnmerons  cafSs.  The  Gross 
'Vened'g  island  is  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monu- 
ment is  there  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  fiivorite  general,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
en, silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful Bohemian  glass-ware,  which  is  nianu-  | 
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fiictnred  here  very  eztensi vel}-.  Tlielargest 
and  most  responsible  manufacturer  is  Wil- 
Uam  Ho/mann^  Hotel  Blue  Star.  He  also 
has  a  house  in  Frankfort. 

The  old  Jewish  burial-gronnd  is  rather  a 
singula]'  place,  and  well  worth  a  visit  It 
is  no  longer  used,  not  being  capable  of  hold- 
in?  more.  There  are  some  tombs  which 
date  back  1200  years ! 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna,  distance  250 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  18  fl. ;  time,  12 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  BrQnn. 

Brutm,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  two  small  afSuents  of  the  River 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels 
are  Drei  Furslen  and  Kaiser  von  Oester^ 
reich.  Terms  moderate ;  dinner  a  la  carte. 
The  city  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat 
of  the  woolen  manufiicture,  as  well  as  for 
its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
works.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Austerlitz,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  east. 

Olmtttz  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Brunn. 
It  contains  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Stages  run  thither  daily  in  S^ 
hours. 

VIENNA. 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  near  whose  south- 
em  bank  it  is  situated.  Population  825,165. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Hdtel  de  la 
MHropole,  Hdtel  Imperial,  Golden  Lamb, 
Kaiaerin  Elizabeth,  and  Roman  Emperor, 
The  Hotel  de  la  Mitropole  is  a  magnificent 
edifice — opened  May  1, 1873,  in  time  for  the 
Exposition.  It  contains  30  parlors  and  400 
chambers  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant 
style.  There  is  a  beautiful  garden,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Danube ;  the  whole  under 
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the  direction  of  M.  Speiser. .  The  Imperial 
may  be  ranked  for  its  comfort  and  good 
accommodations  among  the  best  first-class 
hotels  on  the  Continent.  It  is  convenient- 
ly situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  prin- 
cipal sights.  The  Golden  Lamb  is  a  fine 
house,  situated  on  the  Praterstrasse ;  it  is 
well  managed  by  the  Messrs.  Hauptmann. 
Kaiserin  EUzabeth,  also  a  first-class  house, 
has  capital  cooking  and  a  polite  landlord — 
Mr.  Tred.  Hager.  The  Moman  Emperor  is 
admirably  managed  by  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
Witzmann. 

Yienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  his- 
torical events.  It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  East, 
part  of  his  dominions,  thence  called  Oester- 
reick,  and  Austria.  The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  until  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by 
Rodolph  I.,  founder  of  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.  The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but'  eight  years  later  it 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mathias,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court.  Since  the. time  of  Maximil- 
ian I.  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germany.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
was  its  famous  siege  in  1683  by  a  Turkish 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
from  surrender  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegers  with  great 
slaughter  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  block- 
aded by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  In 
1805  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a 
short  resistance,  in  1809. 

Vienna  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
in.^  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The 
old  city,  or  city  proper,  is,  however,  scarce- 
ly three  miles  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
closed by  fortifications:  these,  however, 
have  been  converted  into  a  public  prome- 
nade, known  as  the  Basfei.  Immediately 
outside  of  this  was  a  wide  esplanade,  called 


the  GlaciSy  yfhich  has  recently  been  ele« 
gantly  built  up.  Beyond  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  capital,  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei,  Vienna  possesses 
numerous  fine  public  promenades,  among 
which  are  two  extensive  parks,  the  Pra- 
ter and  the  Augarten,Volks  Garten,  Burg 
Garten,  Stadt  Park,  and  Botanischer  Gar- 
ten. The  Prater  is  the  favorite  place  of 
resort  to  all  classes  of  the  population :  it 
is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Vienna,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  is  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  differs  from  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  'grandeur,  and  that  it  is 
the  old,  and  not  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
that  form  tho  fashionable  quarters,  and 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  imperial  palace,  those 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtenstein,  Met- 
temich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Auersber^, 
as  well  as  the  principal  churches,  muse- 
ums, galleries,  libraries,  and  public  offices 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no- 
bility ah  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  200 
families  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons 
who  make  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  spending  from  $50,000 
to  $200,000  yearly.  It  is  said,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  are 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  unpaved,  are  in  wet  weather 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  dusty. 
The  thoroughfares  in  the  city  proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  well 
paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  has  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orna- 
mented with  fountains  or  monuments.  In 
the  Joseph  platz  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactors. 

Vienna  is  far  from  being  distinguished 
as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement  seems 
to  form  a  principal  object  ^f  its  pleasure- 
seeking  population,  A  fondness  for  music 
is  general  among  all  classes.  The  Vien- 
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nese  hare,  iii  fact,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-natured, 
Illiterate,  laughing,  pleasure  •loving,  and, 
withal,  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  large  city  in  En- 
rope.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  large 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
a  very  high  grade.  Mr.  Russell  says  *'  the 
Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
character  about  "which  they  display  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
^ed  that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
zens a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
have  it  said  that  they  can  likewise  produce 
a  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  deb- 
auchees." With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Russell,  wo  must  beg  to  differ  with  him, 
although  they  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
musical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hooven,  and  others  have  composed  their 
best  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cathedral  of  St,  Stephen^  which  stands 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  from 
which  radiate  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
only  of  the  city  proper,  but  also  those  of 
the  suburbs.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
in  size  and  richness  of  architecture  to  those 
of  Strasbnrg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length 
is  350  feet,  breadth  220  feet^  and  height  of 
its  graceful  spire  450  feet.  Its  bell  weighs 
858  cwt.,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks.  Midway 
up  the  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
the  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
escope is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  the 
chart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
street  and  number  it  is.  He  immediately, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  fire-office,  when  in  a 
very  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most 
magnificent,  taking  in  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Wagram,  Lobau,  and  Essling,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
glass.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
it  contains  are  the  gorgeous  chapel  of 
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the  Lichtenstein  family,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
last  is  decorated  with  240  figures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms.  Around 
the  sceptre  in  th»  hand  of  the  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U:  Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi 
UniversOy  "Austria  must  rule  the  world." 
The  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  has  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  200  years  only  the 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their  bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines ! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  the 
cathedral  was  formerly  a  church-yaid,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved. 

7%c  Church  of  the  Auffusiines  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.  It  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Archduchess  Chris- 
tine. It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
30  fleet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  This  is  reached  by  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Ascending  the  steps  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  nm  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  of  Benevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  grief.  A  little  child  accompanies 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row. On  the  other  side  is  an  admirably^ 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  genius,  and  at 
his  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  lion.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  up  by  Happiness, 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  a 
palm,  indicative  of  success.  There  are 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Daun,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Through 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  be 
seen  the  silver  urns  in  which  are  contain- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  imperial  family,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  of  the  Capucines  contains  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
royal  familj'.  This  vault  is  shown  at  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers;  but  you  must  not 
come  during  dinner-hour ;  gold  will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  visitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  £mper(Nr  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  born  under 
the  imperial  purple.  Theie  is  a  sorrowful 
■romance  connected  with  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. It  is  oi  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
cross  upon  it.  Not  far  removed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  prince  during  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  be  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is  of  puro  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  fa- 
ther Francis,  and  his  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  said  of  the  last  that  for  13 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  are  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  royalty. 
The  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  mstruct- 
or  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fuchs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  CarmelUe  church,  which  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  the  church  of  8t,  Mi- 
chael, and  the  St,  Charles  BorromeOy  a  splen- 
did building  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagogues. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Burg  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Library, 
the  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Minerals,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  shown  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
palaces  in  Europe  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  coUectfed  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  largely  increased  by  his  son- 


in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles ;  they 
amount  to  nearly  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Raphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  his 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  by 
Michael  Angelo,  including  the  figures  for 
his  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  is  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  Library  is  an- 
other  magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num^ 
bering  nearly  ^00,000.  In  this  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Imperial  Library  is  a  beautiful  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  350,000  volumes  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts. In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  a 
splendid  apartment  ^10  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide,  and  60  high,  is  situated  a  statue  of 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  librar}"^ ;  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  by  this  monarch.  Among 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and  - 
an  engraving  on  bronze  of  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  prohibiting  the  Bacchanaliay 
bearing  date  186  years  before  Christ;  also  - 
the  MS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  many 
rich  and  valuable  relics.  It  is  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previous. 
It  contains  125,000  coins  and  medals,  50,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  carved 
by  Beavenuto  Cellini. for  .Frandis  I.  It 
was  fbrmerly  in  the  Ambras  museum. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  this 
celebrated  artist :  his  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc.  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  is  in 
this  collection.  The  workmanship  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  art :  it  represents 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  is  about 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  of  Minercds,  which  is  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystals 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  large  collection 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fallen  ttom 
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tlie  sky  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  weighing  as  much  as  70  pounds. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  made  of  precious  stones,  for 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  Mweum  of  Natural  History,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  very  complete.  The  leading  curiosities 
are,  an  immense  goose  with  four  legs !  a 
pigeon  with  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  covered  with  long  woolly 
hair,  and  a  homed  owL  This  museum  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
ever, in  this  vast  establishment  is  the 
Schatzkammer^  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
which  may  be  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  few  zwanzigers  are 
quite  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as 
they  secure  a  deal  of  information  from  the 
custodian  that  a  ticket  does  not.  The  ar- 
ticles and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
value.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
the  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
$2  50 ;  it  weighs  133  carats !  There  is  also 
an  emerald  here  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  used  for  centuries  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  Rodolph  II. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
sceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
—the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  stones  that 
only  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference — 
the  silver  cradle  of  his  son  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Home,  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
ious relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptbt,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-bone  of  St. 
Anne,  etc.  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
stein. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
Coach-house^  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
state  sledge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
perial Riding  School  is  also  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

The  VoOesgoarten  (people's  garden)  and 


Hofgarten^  fronting  the  palace,  are  hand* 
somety  laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  season 
are  the  usual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Caaofva's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  killing  a  Centaur.  The 
artist  received  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti's  Ca:ie,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a.week  Strauis' 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  beau  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  winter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  - 

The  Imperial  Royal  Pidttre-GaUery,  Up- 
per Belvidere.  This  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond in  quantity  and  quality  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  a  fee 
of  one  franc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief.  Engine  of  Sa-  , 
voy,  in  1724.  Its  architect  was  Jean  Luc 
de  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  magnificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imperial  court.  This  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  the  capital,  and  the  view 
of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond story  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archduke 
William,  one  of  the  most  zealous  collectors 
of  this  gallery,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  this  collection  at  Brus- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room,  No.  34 :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Archduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  galler}',  and 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  we  perceive 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the 
other  of-Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Maron, 
1776,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  On  the  first 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools ; 
the  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  are 
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devoted  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
On  the  second  story,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
right  are  devoted  to  the  ancient  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters;  on  the  left 
of  the  same,  story,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modem  German  pictures.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daily  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  the 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school;  the 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  librarj",  and 
the  five  chambers  on  the  left  to  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  the 
pavilion  attached  are  exposed  the  sculp- 
tures in  marble  of  modern  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tures are.  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  -vrith  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet — school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Mars  and  Venus — school  of  Titian ;  23,  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese ;  34,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto ;  60,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  Barbara,  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  54,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  chamher  the  principal 
pictures  are,  2,  Visitation  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ma  the  elder ;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Nymphs,  by  Titian ;  19,  the  celebrated 
Ecce  Homo :  in  this  picture,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
those  of  several  celebrated  personages  of 
his  time — ^that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
as  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man  as  a  Turkish  chevalier ;  Pitale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend  of  Titian's,  Peter  Are- 
tino;  the  date  1543,  with  Titian's  name, 
is  on  the  picture ;  36,  DanaS  reposing  on  a 
Couch,  by  Titian.  From  36  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  of  Titian ;  46  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian ;  66,  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom  are 
being  crowned  by  Victory :  before  them 
Btands  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
QO,  the  Wonaan  taken  in  Adultery  and 
conducted  before*  Christ,  by  Titian ;  69,  an 
Allegory :  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  v.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the 
young  girl  before  him  his  sweetheart. 


In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battle-pieces,  Nos.  56  and  67,  by  Salvator 
fiosa.  This  room  contains  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna of  the  Meadow — ^the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  robe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  half  life  size,  and  is 
numbered  55.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  FOger's  celebrated  allegorical,  pic-|^ 
ture  of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  several  fine  pic- 
tures by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St.  Mary  with  the  Infant ;  16, 
Christ  witii  the  Cross ;  and  31,  the  Virgin 
in  Grief;  29,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Rubens 
formed  his  style  of  painting  from  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  master,  Guido 
Reni,  bom  1575,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  16,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons ; 
24,  a  Magdalen  at  Prayer;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  13,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caracci ;  30,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  32,  the  Prddigal  Son  receiving 
new  Garm^its  from  his  Father,  both  by 
Guerdno ;  36,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  background  a  Satyr,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti ;  6,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  Caynacci;  12,  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Siunaria  at  the  Fountain,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ;  17,  Roman  Charity,  by 
Franceschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  u 
cloud,  embraces  lo,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb,  by  MurUlo  ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  60,  the  Tri- 
umphs  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tague. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
family,  by  Velasquez — excellent ;  13  and 
16  by  the  same  master ;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  56,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Love,  by  Andrea  Schiavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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contains  numerous  portraits  by  Rembrandt, 
Fytj  Van  Es,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  Fish-markets — the  figures  are  by  Jor- 
daens ;  the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  Van  £s. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  land- 
scapes by  Ruysdael;  29  and  36,  Teniers 
the  elder,  and  Backhuysen.     The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
I  here ;  the  port  is  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces— St.  Mary  with  the  In&nt  on  the 
Throne :  the  child  is  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowers  is 
standing  by  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dj'ke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kneller ;  17  and  29,  by  De  Crayen— 
very  fine. 

The  fourth  chamber  is  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens*  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  3,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians ; 
8,  St.  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  The- 
odosios  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
Ian,  touched  up  by  Vandyke-^Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "The  better  for  every 
touch ;"  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccace — ^Cimon  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  asleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

*  In  the  White  Cabinet  are  some  elegant 
specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Green 
Chamber  contains  thtee  very  magnificent 
pieces :  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  1(^  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ner :  the}'  are  the  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
are  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens' work.  The  principal  arc  1,  6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  28.  No.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nus— a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids :  the  sacrifice  is  burning  before  the 
statue;  11,  a.  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 


Rubens'  second  wife,  entering  a  bath,  par- 
tially  covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niers the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictures  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visitors  examining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorceress 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
23,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens ;  31, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  salyrs,  by  Teniers 
the  elder ;  34,  the  interior  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  the 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 61,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cross- 
bowmen  of  Brussels— the  painter  Teniers, 
with  his  family,  in  the  foreground.  Nos. 
43,  44,  and  64,  by  the  same  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  por- 
traits by  masters  of  the  Spanish  school, 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Rubens. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  64,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pala- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  second  floor  a 
number  of  the  ninsterpieces  of  Albert  Du- 
rer  are  to  be  found,  his  be^t  works  being 
-pre  served  in  this  collection :  they  are  Nos. 
13,  16,  18,  26,  28,  and  30.  .  No.  18,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  considered  his  best.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  No.  81,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Schongauer — a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  by  Qaintin  Matsys :  29,  32,  and 
87.    No.  88  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel ;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Flo- 
ris ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  Pierre 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Savery. 

In  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba ;  4,  Mercury  surprises 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars ;  6,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  Van  Achen ; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Couch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz;  19,  by  the  same  artist;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine ;  39,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  corresponding  to  the 
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last  described  hare  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures. They  are  all  of  the  modern  school 
of  Germany.  There  is  one  landscape  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofer.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ground 
flocnr  the  visitor  will  find  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
in  the  antique  costume  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  was  executsd  by  George  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavilion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lower  Belvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  Am- 
bras  Ciilection  of  armor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
in  Tyrol,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  T^'^rol,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  prince  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  three  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  all  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperial  family;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suits  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartments 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instruments, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, collections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  etc.,  etc. 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
will  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  ard  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Vienna,  which 
may  be  visited  by  paying  a  small  fee  to 
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the  custodian — say  one  franc.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  picture-gaUeiy  in  the  Esterhaz^ 
Summer  Palace,  which  contains  several 
Murillos,  Raphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens*, 
Tintorettos,  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  Domeni- 
chinos,  Rembrandts,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. The  finest  collection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  engravingg,  as  well  as  a  setdptttre-^jiaiierifj 
containing  specimens  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ca- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  summer  palace  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein.  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  3  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  ofrthis  collection  are  II&- 
phaels,  Correggios,  Titians,  Guidos,  Do- 
menichinos,  and  Giorgiones,  also  several 
portraits  by  Vandyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-galler}'^  of  Count  Czermn  con- 
tains a  small  collection ;  the  pictures  are, 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counts  of 
Schonbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choice 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Vienna  is  the 
Imperial  Arsenal,  within  the  walls  of  which 
are  fortified  barracks  capable  of  holding 
10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Within 
its  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  It 
has  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  officers*  barrack.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Its 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  It  may  be.  vis- 
ited any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  5. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1529.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captured 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  elk-skin  coat 
worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle 
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of  Latzen,  an  immense  amount  of  stand- 
ards  captured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Town  Arsenal  are  a  large  qoanti^ 
ty  of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  He 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  having  &iled  to  take  the  city. 
When  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
disinterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  with  which 
he  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions  of  Vienna  are 
many  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
tals can  compare  with  it»in  tiie  number  of 
its  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Its 
Unkenity^  which  was  founded  in  1237,  is 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  University  except  that  of  Berlin. 
There  are  between  80  and  90  professors, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
neither  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
own  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
The  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  free,  but  the  student 
has  to  pay  about  $8  for  attendance  on  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  and  $13  for  those  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  This  amount 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
for  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Soldiers'  children,  and  children  of  parents 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  are 
taught  gratuitously. 

The  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  is  an 
immense  building,  capable  of  holding  3000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
quadrangles,  and  receives  annually  30,000 
patients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
the  Lying-in  Hospital^  to  enter  which  not 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demand- 
ed. She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
remain  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tinues in  the  house.  She  receives  every 
attention.  None  are  x>ermitted  to  see  her 
but  her  phj'sician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
confinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
hospital  without  any  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
has  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  deposit  it  with  the  supcrin- 
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tendent,  that,  in  case  of  death,  her  relatives 
may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of  justice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  establishment  in  a 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
50  cents  per  day,  30  and  12^  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time.  The  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et, by  presenting  which  the  child  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  brought  up  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  morttdity 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  Ihe 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  KarifUhnerthor 
Theatre,  or  Opera-house,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  'Die  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit.  The  Hafburg  Theatre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  performers,  after  ten  years* 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  their  widows.  The 
best  seats  for  gentiemen  are  the  orchestra 
stalls,  price  about  75  cents ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  Theaire  an  der 
Wxen  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  taken  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  price  $2,  or  5  fl. 

The  really  national  house  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  Theatre,  formerly 
the  Beym  Casparl.     It  is  ap[HX>priated  to 
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&roe8,  and  patronized  by  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  and  is  the  arena  on  which 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

The  City  Park  haa  been  lately  much  im- 
proved, and  large  additions  made  to  it.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  £urope. 
At  one  end  a  splei^did  building  called  the 
Cure-hall  has  been  erected;  in  it  are  a 
handsomely-decorated  concert-room,  a  cal!6 
saloon,  and  a  drink-hall :  at  the  last  may 
be  obtained  the  genuine  waters  from  all 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Europe;  the. city 
authorities  exercise  a  supervision  over  this 
establishment,  to  see  that  all  the  waters 
sold  are  genuine.  A  portion  of  the  park 
is  exclusively  reserved  for  children  as  a 
play-ground ;  here  pore  milk  only  is  sold. 
A  *  *  horse-railway' '  huAS  been  laid  around  the 
old  city  in  the  elegant  street  called  the 
"  Ring,"  from  which  radiate  railways  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  suburbs.  The 
magnificent  structures  recently  erected  on 
the  '*  Ring"  put  the  finest  buildings  in  Paris 
to  shame ;  notwithstanding  the  rapid  im- 
provement one  sees  in  Paris,  Vienna  is  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  on  it 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Votio- 
church,  situated  before  the  Schattenthon, 
founded  by  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico,  in  commemoration  of  the  saving 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  life  from  the 
liands  of  a  Hungarian  assassin. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of 
Vienna  is  articles  in  Russian  leather,  the 
prices  being  much  cheaper  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  princi- 
pal house  is  that  of  August  Klein,  No.  20 
Graben,  who  has  branch  houses  in  Paris 
and  London.  His  collection  of  bron2es  is 
immense.  The  reputation  of  this  house  is 
such  that,  like  Jeaoi  Maria  Farini  at  Co- 
logne, it  has  been  imitated  by  unscrupu- 
lous dealers,  who  counterfeit  his  goods  and 
address,  like  *' Klein  Specialties,"  etc. 
Chevalier  Klein  received  the  first  prize  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble  by  the  Emper- 
or. The  house  in  Paris  is  6  and  8  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines.  Among  the  other 
principal  manufactures  of  Vienna  are  vel- 
vet, silk,  and  cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain 
manufacture  is  among  the  principal  on  the 
Continent,  with  numerous  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meer- 
schaum pipes ;  this  last  is  carried  on  to  a 


very  large  extent.  The  meerschaum  is  a 
kind  of  clay,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia and  silex.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft, 
and  makes  lather  like  soap.  When  manu- 
factured, it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and 
baked.  Pipes  may  be  bought  here  much 
cheaper  than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
Charles  Hiess  is  a  liberal  dealer,  and  man- 
ufiictures  the  finest  meerschaums.  Anoth- 
er responsible  m&nufacturer  is  Fran9ois 
Hiess,  No.  7  Karntnerstrasse. 

Carriages, — There  are  three  classes  of 
earriaget  fat  hhre  in  Vienna ;  the  first  class 
is  the  ttadUchnwagen:  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  court-yard  of  private 
houses ;  all  other  kinds  must  set  you  down 
in  the  street ;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
day,  with  50  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  class  is  the^/Sokre,  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made ;  the  ordinary  price  is 
60  cent^  per  hour.  The  common  cab 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterward. 

Cafk. — The  coffee-houses  in  this  city 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Paris. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  rather  smoky ; 
nearly  all  contain  a  billiard  and  reading 
room.  Principal  coffee-bouses  are  Daum's, 
No.  278  in  the  Kohlmarkt,  and  Naumer's, 
in  the  Plankengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  pri- 
vate apartment  for  ladies.  The  caf6s  in 
the  Leopoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit, 
Irom  the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  you  have  no  courier,  by  all  means  em- 
ploy a  valet  de  place  for  the  first  few  days ; 
the  usual  price  is  about  75  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatres,  and  will  be  on  hand  when  the  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  home.  Julius  Mensch,  a  good 
commissionaire,  .may  be  seen  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  HoteL 

The  American  bankers  are  W.  Kallman 
&  Co.,  No.  23  Graben,  where  good  rates  of 
exchange  may  be  obtained. 

Vienna  is  also  noted  for  its  Bohemian 
glass  manufacture.  One  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy houses  is  that  of  Henry  Ulrich,  No. 
3  Sugeck. 

The  Grand  Hotd  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  January,  1874. 
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The  ffimrviu  o^  Ftenna  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  much  frequented  by  pleasure-par- 
ties from  the  metropolis.  The  principal 
place  is  Schonhrunn,  the  favorite  summer 
resi'denoe  of  the  emperor.  This  palace  was 
begun  by  Matthias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  histor- 
ical interest  on  account  of  Napoleon  II., 
duke  of  Reichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father  oc- 
cupied in  1809.  This  occurred  in  1882.  An 
impression  is  prevalent  in  our  country  that 
this  prince  was  detained  in  Austria  as  a  state 
prisoner.  It  is  a  mistake.  He  was  univer- 
sally beloved  for  his  goodness  of  heart  and 
mild  disposition,  and  was  a  favorite  with  his 
grandfather,  the  late  emperor,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he  might  not  be- 
come the  victim  of  designing  men  who 
wished  to  carry  him  to  France ;  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  restriction  on  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  Some  fine  pictures  and  por- 
traits  adorn  the  palace,  and  the  furniture  is 
very  rich.  The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Napoleon  by  the  German 
student  Stapps,  who  was  convicted  and 
shot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
rising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beautiful 
Fountain^  or  Schone  Brunnen,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
GlorieUa  Temple^  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi- 
enna in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  ffitteldorfiB  the  Emperor^s  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  8000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  unusual  sight 

A  short  distance  from  Schonbrunn  is 
the  beautiful  village  of  Heilang,  In  the 
ciiurch-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment, by  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baroness  Piliersdorf.  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  caf6,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
beautifully  fitted  up,  and  the  music  is  su- 
perb. Parties  from  Vienna  generally  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
which  are  finely  gotten  up  here. 

Saxenhurg,  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
railroad,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excursions  from  Vienna.  It  was  the  fa- 
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▼orite  sammer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  trees  which  connects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  The  palace  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  out  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  in  with  shrubbery  that  yon  are 
obliged  to  take  a  guide  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  your  missing  your  way.  The 
*  *  lion"  of  Saxenbnrg,  however,  is  the  Fran- 
zenburg,  or  Ritterschloss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
will  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  furniture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  «of  armor  in  rich  and 
varied ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  there  is  a  procession  of  knigots 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
surrounded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man  emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fac-simile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  mimatnre  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  tike  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  €tuihentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  is  the  JhimierplaU^  where  tourna- 
ments formerly  took  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  ModUng  to  see  the  castle  and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar.  On 
the  way  to  Mddling  you  pass  the  Spinne- 
tin  ctm  Kreutz  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1546  by  Crispi- 
nus,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Crispinus 
and  Crispianns.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusing.. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.     Male  and  female,  attired 
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in  long  dressing-gowns,  enter  the  bath  pro- 
iniscuoasly,  and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  from  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  bat  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Every  body  b  talking, 
every  body  joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  himself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd. 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  but  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaces  here,  and  often  daring  the 
season,  the  town,  which  contains  6000  in- 
habitants, has  a  population  of  15, 000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  charming,  and 
the  vallej'  of  Helenenthal,  where  every 
body  repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  sarrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
rained  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
running  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
in  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tifal  palace  of  the  Archdake  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
the  heights  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Kau- 
henstein,  Kauheneck,  and  Scharfeneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber- 
knights,  and,  daring  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  down&ll. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  Le- 
opoldsberffj  Kcdenberg,  and  Klostemeuburg, 
The  building  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
was  formerly  a  convent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  11.  It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein.  The  Klostemeuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.  The  vineyards  of  Klosternea- 
burg  belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  has  a  libraiy  of  30,000  volumes. 
The  monastery  was  founded  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denberg,  who  was  canonised  by  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
foundation — there  always  is.     It  is  said 


that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  her  veil 
blown  away.  It  was  not  found  until  nine 
years  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hus- 
band, while  out  hunting,  discovered  it  on 
a  tree  perfectly  preserved,  whiph  clearly 
proved  that  was  the  site  for  the  projected 
convent.  The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er !  (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  that 
he  had  caught  a  brook  troat  tioofeet  long! 
and  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
show  iu  the  brook  where  he  caught  it,  as  con. 
elusive  proof!)  The  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  the  saint 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Joseph  II., 
whose  name  should  have  been  Thomas, 
thought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 
Vienna  the  better  custodian  of  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  saint, 
wh«re  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita- 
ble manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Hungary,  Pesth,  The  distance  from 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
hoars ;  by  steamer,  going  down^  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  will 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  30  A.Mr,  for  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  can  proceed  directly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son these  steamers  do  not  run. 

Pesth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  201, 911  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  H,  de  V Eu- 
rope and  KSmginn  von  England,  This  city, 
with  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modem  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  population, 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stern,  feudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, king  of  Hungary,  presented  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hungarian  inde- 
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pendence,  removed  bjr  Kossuth  during  the 
recent  struggle,  with  a  view  to  its  preser- 
vation bj  the  Magyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna. 
Fuda,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  eoiOf 
mnnicates  with  Pesth  by  a  handsome  sua- 
pension  bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gaiy.  The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d^pot, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
caltivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
around  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Hungarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofner,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong ;  never- 
theless, they  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Gdrgei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the^brave 
Austrian  general  Hentzi,  with  418  of  his 
companions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  ro^'al 
palace.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
b  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, Roman  and  Turk,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turkish  baths  are  numerous 
here,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
cient baths  are  now  in  use. 

An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
them,  says:  **The  largest  and  best  pre- 
served is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
the  Blocksberg :  its  Saracenic  architecture 
and  Turkish  inscription,  still  visible  out- 
side near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
its  founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
met  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
agreeable an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
in  doubt  at  first  whether  to  enter.  The 
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apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  began  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
dons  circular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eight  massive  columns,  surrounded  by  a 
bitfin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris- 
ing from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  barely  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  crowd  of  bath- 
ers, male  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestment 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  fslling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatting  on  the  floor  at  the  water- 
side, depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  va- 
por bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusting,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  face  and 
clothes."  ^ 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  ii  Alt' 
Budaj  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Agnincum,  where  Attila  held  his  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  Hungary. 

Presburg,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  46,544  inhabitants.  Hotels 
aro  Goldene  Sonne  and  Gruner  Bourn.  Its 
distance  tram  Vienna  is  34  miles.  Pres- 
bnrg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  most  liberal  manner,  by 
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raising  men  aad  money  for  her  protec- 
tion. 

About  half  way  between  Presburg  and 
Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnate  for- 
tress of  KoTnom,  which  played  bo  important 
a  part  daring  the  struggle  for  Hungariaa 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
united,  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  farces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

From  Vienna  to  TneOe,  distance  863 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  28  fl.  26  kr.;  time 
by  express,  14  h.  25  m.  Express  only 
three  times  a  week. 

The  road  runs  through  a  very  beantifol 
country,  and^  although  the  distance  is 
long,  few  people  stop  until  they  arrive  at 
Trieste  or  Venice.  If  in  a  first-class  car, 
one  can  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 
well, 

GraiZf  distance  140  miles  from  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  80,782;  hotels, 
Englischer  Hof  and  StaM  Triette,  The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.  Gratz  is 
the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Styria,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Austria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste,  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occaBionally  into 
large  irregular  places.  Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.  Contiguous  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II;,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz'.  The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  is  attended  by  upward  of 
300  students ;  it  contains  a  library  of  45,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  Johcameum,  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.  It  was  founded 
in  1811  by.  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Styria  by 
means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.  It  contains  a  magnificent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  Gratz 
is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 


Ixia  to  live  in.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  offi- 
cers, and  others,. who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market  The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beauty. 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Charles  X. 
of  France  and  his  family  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  |830. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  Adeb- 
herg^  celebrated  jfor  its  grotto,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Hotel,  Ungarisch  Krone,  The  grotto  is 
well  worth  a  visit ;  it  will  occupy  about 
three  hours,  and  cost  the  visitor  $12  25, 
with  an  additional  florin  for  each  addi- 
tional person.  Lady  visitors  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully,  and  wear  thick 
shoes.  The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 
river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage. At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  no  more.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  whidi  bursts  forth  at  Planina. 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemin^'ly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  yean  . 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  m  us 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  most 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.  These  columns  of  N^ature's 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicely  clustef- 
ed  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  a^ 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  is,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  be 
discernible  from  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Carniolan  peasant  re- 
sounds through  halls  more  magnificent 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  far  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  be  seen  the  Lake  of  ZerknUe,  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear ;  it  generally  takes  thir- 
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ty  days  to  empty,  but  fills  in  that  many 
hours. 

Before  reaching  Adelsberg  we  pass  the 
capital  of  lUyria,  Laybach,  It  contains 
17,000  inhabitants,  but  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  The  city  is  grouped 
round  the  castle  hill,  the  castle  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.  The  town  con- 
tains several  handsome  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Ca|bedral,  Town  Hall, 
St.  Jameses  Church,  Prince  Auersberg^s  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory for  the  congress  held  here  in  1821. 
About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the 
rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Passen- 
gers direct  for  Venice  by  rail  change  cars 
at  Nebresina. 

Trietie,  commercial  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic, 
near  its  northeast  extremity.  85,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotels :  HM  Dehrme,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  is  a  fine  house,  with  every 
thing  of  the  best.  If6tel  de  la  VUle,  a  first- 
class  house,  admirably  managed ;  its  pro- 
prietor is  building  a  splendid  hotel  at  Adels- 
berg, to  be  reached  by  mail-coach  from 
Trieste  in  3|  hours.  Trieste  is  a  free  port ; 
it  has  supplanted  Venice,  and  monopolized 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  trade. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  there  are 
manu&ctories  of  various  kinds.  Trieste 
has  no  natural  harbor,  but  a  canal  enables 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  to  penetrate 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constructed  of  regular  masonry,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  shipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  Corso^  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  and  coffee  -houses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piazza  Grande 
and  BorsenpkUZj  in  the  former  of  which 
is  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Gituto,  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century'.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 


quary, who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
by  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouch6,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Nai)oleon,  died  here  in  ^ 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

Tlie  Exchange^  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Plac3,  is  a  very  beautiful  building.  The 
Casino  club  is  situated  here,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  introduced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canal.  It  contains 
a  magnificent  altar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  contains  some  fine  paintings. 
The  traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  TergeHeutn.  It  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  Aiutrian  Lloyd's ^  a  bazar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Piazzeita  de 
Rkardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean — Greeks,  Italians,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Boats  leave  even' 
other  day  for  Venice.  Fare  $4.  They 
leave  every  Saturday  for  Constantinople ; 
once  a  week  for  Alexandria ;  every  Satur- 
day to  the  Danube ;  every  alternate  Friday 
to  Syria,  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  to  Beirut 
and  Jaffa;  thrice  a  week  to  Daimatia  and 
Croatia;  thrice  a  week  to  Istria;  and  once 
a  week  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece. 
For  particulars  of  days  of  sailing,  see  ad- 
vertisement. We  should  advise  going  by 
steamer  to  Vienna,  instead  of  by  rail,  in 
order  to  see  the  dty  by  sunrise. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  castle  of 
Miramar,  the  former  summer  residence  of 
the  ill-starred  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Should  travelers  wish  to  go  direct  to 
Venice  from  Vienna  by  rail,  they  must 
change  cars  at  Nebresina,  a  distance  of  12 
miles  from  Trieste. 
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**  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Ve- 
netian was  formerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  ^<<  and  tecond,  of 
which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land, 
and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 50  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  station;  but  the 
ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  suf^rted  by 
agriculture  and  mannfiftctures.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce." 

Venetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy ;  it  is  now  a  province  of 
United  Italy.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became,  an 
aristocracy;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  but  the  nobles  :  the  Dogo 
was  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
instituted  a  provisipnary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  treatj'  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  city  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  River  Adige 
%vas  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the'  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  In  1806,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
bur^,  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerfid  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land^^across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  Afterward  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  militar}'  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 


All  this  declined  after  the  discovery  oi  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portuguese. 

"  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  part 
of  this  territory  is  mountunous,  the  south 
fiat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
wMch  have  a  southerly  course  except  the 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chains, 
in  the  north  of  Lombardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Iseo,  etc. 
The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ure  lined  with 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Venice."  The  climate,  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thermometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  Lombardy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  here 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  Venice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  84  inches,  and  in  Lombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  considered  the  most 
delightful  time  to  visit  this  country :  clouds 
less  skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  io  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  The 
government  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  government,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French.  **The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  was  successively  possessed  by 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  latter  held  it  from  568  till  774, 
when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remiuned 
attached  till  888.  From  that  ^riod,  ex* 
cept  the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  gen- 
erally belonged  to  the  German  emperors 
till  tiie  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Milan  in  1150.  This  repubUc,  in  1653; 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V .  Ven- 
ice and  its  territory,  -which  had  existed  as 
an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  centu- 
ry to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  of  which  it  remained 
a  portion  till  1866,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
United  Italy  through  Napoleon  III. 


VENICE. 
A  fiimous  maritime  city  of  United  Italy, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
same  name.  Population  118,172.  The 
principal  hotels :  H,  Royal  Danielij  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged,  is  admirably  fitted  up, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  on»of  the 
best  hotels  in  Europe ;  table  d'h6te,  read- 
ing, smoking,  reception,  and  conversation 
rooms.  The  cooking  is  admirable.  At  the 
arrival  of  each  train  the  proprietors  have  a 
commissioner  present  who  speaks  all  lan- 
guages. Grand  H.  Victoria^  kept  by  Rob- 
ert Etzenberger,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  hotels  in  Venice,  near  the  square  of 
St.  Mark's.  It  contains  180  bedrooms  and 
private  sitting-rooms ;  reading-room,  smok- 
ing and  billiard  rooms,  baths ;  service  on 
the  Swiss  system ;  arrangements  made  en 
pension.  Beau  Rivage^  also  a  first-class 
house,  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  posi- 
tions in  Venice,  admirably  managed  by  M. 
Genovesi ;  terms  moderate. 

The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Hbrn 
"■  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  is  unrivaled  as  to 
beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a  bay 
near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  this  gulf,  or 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  ceremony  of  espousing 
the  Adriatic  took  place  annually  on  Ascen- 
sion Day.  It  was  performed  by  the  Doge, 
accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  and  em- 
bassadors in  gondolas,  dropping  into  the 
sea.  a  ring  from  his  Bucentaur  or  state 
barge.  This  ceremony'  was  omitted  for 
the  first  time  in  many  centuries  in  1797. 

Venice  is  situated  upon  72  islands.  Its 
peculiar  formation  renders  it  singularly 
attractive.  The  islands  upon  which  the 
city  is  built  lie  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive lagoons,  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  The  access  to  the  city  is  very 
difficult,  a  great  portion  of  the  la'^oon  on 
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which  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter. Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  off 
the  ducal  palace;  sometimes,  however, 
they  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  city.  In  consequence  of  the 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands,  which  bound 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the 
city  and  port  from  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  work  is  ad- 
mired for  its  extent  and  solidity.  It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  1^  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.  On  arriving  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  by  pilots,  whose  services  must  be 
availed  of. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  city,  is  intersected 
by  146  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  306  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  side.  These  ca- 
nals, crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  ^ater- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  tho 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The  gondola  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  ver3'- 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jl/erccria, 
which  is  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  iik  tho 
centre  of  the  city,  which  i&  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc. ;  those 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  is 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
price  is  then  four  lire  per  day,  but  double 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is 
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broad  and  deep,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  This 
canal,  which  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
■width,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  city,  the  famous  IHaUoj  which  was 
built  of  marble  by  Antonio  da  Fonte  in 
1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  otfter.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
dbposed  to  turn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  running  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fame  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  Tnanu/actures  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Glas9-tDorks,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hurano,  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearls,  colored  beads,  otc. 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variety  of  jewelry, 
is  also  produced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods.  Printing 
is  very  extensively  carried  on  here;  the 
fame  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  issued  from  the  Aldine 
presses  are  still  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  b  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Chioz- 
za.  The  first  steam-engine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1836. 
The  Venetians,  in  the  15th  century,  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fetal  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestic 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetian  gov- 
ernment wa»  so  jealous  of  foreigners  that 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  al!>o 


enforced  them  with  respect  to  their  own 
workmen.  *'  If  any  workman  carry  his 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  re^id 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  which 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him ;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  ^emissary 
tkcUl  be  employed  to  dispatch  him;^  and, 
after  his  death,  his  relatives  shall  be  set 
free." 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufecturcrs 
of  Venice  daring  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1830  Venice  was  made  a  free  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens are  admitted  free  of  duty.  She  also 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  difier- 
ent  parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1830, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  continues 
in  the  ascendency.  By  tar  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  are  every  day  pass- 
ing between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boats,  there  are  about  30,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
in  modern  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  452. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  AquHeia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
duster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  cultivate  com-  ^ 
merce  and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  ISth  century  Ven- 
ice •  was  considered  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who 
visited  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,  on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight* 
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ful  place  to  reside  in.  At  fiiBt,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  ^^tifies  and  pleases,  but  it  is 
too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  beini; 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about, 
and  the  want  of  rural  beauly,  makes  one 
weary  of  the  scene.  The  saltness  of  the 
water  and  the  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns from  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  in 
1847  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  excite  much  admi- 
ration, fh>m  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the}'  are  formed;  the  serpentine  walks, 
line  trees,  shrubberj'-,  different  views  of 
the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  class- 
es are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  other 
on  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
aro  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
badly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  pensions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in :  rents  are  low,  and 
living  uncommonly  cheap ;  society  is  pleas- 
ing and  unrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
well  received,  and  are  usual!}''  much 
pleased.  The  manners  and  mor£^  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
strued and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
merely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  corruption  of  morals. 

Piazza  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
600  feet  by  800 :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St.  Mark :  the  archi- 
tecture is  regular,  fresh,  and  modem,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its 
neighbors.  Two  magnifteent  granite  col-  I 
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umns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  between  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  noith  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  ProatrcUie  VecdUay  on 
the  south  the  Procuraiie  Nuove  and  Zi- 
braria  Vecchia.  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logio,  by  a  large  flock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  .it  is  said  by  some  authors) ; 
and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  story  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lad}',  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  welfat>e  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  SL  Gemimanow&&  former- 
ly, situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  SL  Mark,  the  Orolcgia^  and 
Campanile  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  which  were  formerly  displayed 
the  flags  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  size  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  and  is 
the  scene  of  masquerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is  • 
quite  large,  mostly  buUt  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  those  built  by  Palladio, 
Sansovino,  Scamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architects,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  display :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mostly  deserted.  The  singularity  of  st^'lc 
in  many  of  the  buUdings  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 
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'  Church  of  San  Marco,  converted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previous  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Ducal  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doge  Giustiniani  Participazio  in  the  year 
829.  In  consequence  of  his  death  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  founded  by  Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Candiano,  whose  life  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1043.  In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico  Salvo  added 
many  precious  ornaments,  and  mosaics  in 
particular.  It  was  designed  by  architects 
from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  The 
nave  is  243  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross :  width  of  the 
Iront  is  171  feet,  height  73.  Nearly  600 
pillars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
oatside  of  this  building ;  they  were  brought 
from  Greece,  and  are  of  marble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a  si>ace.  The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  15th  century,  but  are 
not  light  and  graceful;  th^  scarcity  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  litde  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  gallery  of  marble  are 
the  famous  Bronze  Horses  of  Chian  origin, 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
from  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1815, 
at  wliich  time  they  were  restored.  In  the 
outer  walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  different  nations  and  ages; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
holding  in  either  hand  a  torch.  In  the 
comer  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
from  their  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  full-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 
Five  large  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in  1650 ; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St. 


Mark  being  removed  from  the  tomb  at 
Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occu- 
pies the  next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1728, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  ven- 
erating the  body  of  St  Ifilark.  The  last, 
and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  these 
mosaics,  represents  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portions 
of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  are  of  verd-an- 
tique  and  porphyry ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beautiful- 
ly arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  broth- 
ers Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same ;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Prophets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  from  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  is  situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel,  on 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Moro- 
sini.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pre- 
cious marble.  A  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
St.  Mark  is  over  the  central  door ;  by  the 
door,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  BapHgtery,  executed  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  granite  slab  upon  which 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  from  that  city  in  1126,  forms  the 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  1554, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Mark's,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Soranza.  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Cross  by  the  north  transept ;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Chapel  of  the  MadiAma  di  Maseoli,  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
stjd^aes  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  from  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  contains  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fkshion,  is  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent;  fourteen  stataes,  executed 
by  Jacobello  and  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1393,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silver  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
four  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  €ros- 
pel  history,  from  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  stataes  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d*Oro,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  B3rzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Do  ce  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Faliero  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
paired again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1644  by  Andrea  Dandolo. 

The  Sacritty,  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  altar ;  Sansovino  was  employed 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
George.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the*  Treasury  of  St.  Mark;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  precious  relics, 
rich  jewelry,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  deff  Orohyio,  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  you  leave  St.  Mark, 
was  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1750,  and  restored  in  1755  by  Ferracina  of 
Bassano.  The  entrance  to  the  Merceria, 
where  the  principal  shops  ar.e,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
dock-tower.  Beyond  the  tower,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
stands,  upon  51  arches,  the  Procuratie  Fec- 
ckifj  which  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  of 
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the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1516.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen- 
erally elected.  The  office  was  for  Ufe; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  30,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuratie  Nuoije 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  Boyal  Palace, 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  aft- 
er the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovino*s  best  works, 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Libraria  Vecchie  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssey,  and  a  MS.  of  Ho-- 
mer,  and  nearly  all  the  y^oiks  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  Libra- 
ria Vecchie. 

Library  of  81.  Marky  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  in 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are 
used  for  shops.  The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  which  contains  the  Ikk^s  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 
The  Mmt  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1586  by 
Sansovino.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  from  this 
establishment.  Titian^s  Madonna  in  fres- 
co, the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  different  rooms. 

The  square  piers  ot  St.  John  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Latin  inscriptions  dated  as 
fSar  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyrj',  from  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Piaro  del  Bando. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piazzetta  and  Piazza,  is  320  feet  high,  and 
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was  commenced  in  903;  the  belfry  was 
baatinl509.  At  particular  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  who  resides  in 
it.  The  whole  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
high  pyramid — view  magnificent.  The 
Loggia  around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or- 
namented by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1541.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
Leander  assisted  by  Tethys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  from  the  Bam  of  Phryxus. 

Palazzo  Ducale,  or  Dcge't  Palace^  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visitors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  from  9  until  4. 
The  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  14th.  There  are  eight  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
CorHk,  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
an  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an  impo- 
sing effect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

Gianfa  Siaircaie,  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Rizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
the  Cortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
9ide  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  considered  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Yeneto- Lombard  school. 
Busts  of  celebrated ,  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
lo,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
upper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,  one  executed 
in  1559,  the  other  m  1556.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase,  a  fa9ade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senator! ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice  in  1573;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Soala 
tTOro,  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
degU  Atmogadori,  just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
the  roll  of  Venetian  aristocracy.     A  sec- 


ond flight  of  stairs  fiirther  on  leads  to  the 
library ;  through  the  do<Hr  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta:  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  filled  with 
books ;  from  this  you  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tains  also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cicero  ad  familiaris;  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1373;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  Sola  del  Maggior  Congi^io ; 
the  hall,  176  ft  long,  85  ft.  broad,  and  52 
ft  liigh,  is  very  magnificent.  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1334, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  Dello  ScruHnio, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.  It  is  now 
the  JBibliotheca  di  San  Marco,  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feast^ys),  including  Sundays.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  this  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  33^  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Embassadors  meeting 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  the 
Church ;  the  second  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Otho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presenting  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the  Doge ;  the  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Conmenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  im- 
ploring the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  the  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  in  1378  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul  Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  with  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblong 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts ;  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep- 
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resented  among  the  deities ;  below  is  the 
Doge  da  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputation  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  commencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Marino  Faliero  covered 
by  the  black  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscription :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tintoretto. 

Sola  della  ScrutiniOy  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:  the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.  The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
cesco Morosini,  surnamed  II  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1694;  opposite  to  this  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Giovane*s  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manini,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
ued and  concluded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carraras  in 
1405.  Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
we  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
which  opens  into  the  Ardueological  Mu- 
aeum:  the  first  room  contains  many  an- 
cient marbles,  such  as  £sculapins  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.  Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degli  Scarlati,  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Maggior  ConsigUo : 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  Doge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doge  Loredano,  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
is  placed  over  the  door. 

Sola  deUo  Scttdo^  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Doge's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
at  the  time  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
by  the  great  geographer  Eamusio,  in  the 
16th  centur}',  are  placed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Maxaro^  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection :  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonso  V. ,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1559 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  the  IaoiCb  Mouthy  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  **  secret  denun- 
ciation p." 
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The  C&afw2,  which  was  merely  used  as  a 
private  oratory,  is  noted  for  little  besides 
the  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child :  the 
only  fresco  painting  remaining  in  Venice 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapel.  Saia  del  CoUegto,  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  by  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  council  Ante  Coikgio, 
containing  fonr  of  Tintoretto's  best  paint- 
ings— the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venus, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

Sotto  Piombij  formerly  used  as  prisons, 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  in 
1775.  >  Gloomy  and  intricate  passages  lead 
you  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  c  i,nto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  Rio  del  Palazzo  separates  the  du- 
cal palace  frrom  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte : 
more  than  400  prisoners  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  these  buildings. 

Ponte  de*  Sospiri,  or  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
immortalized  by  Byron  in  the  fourth  canto 
of  Childe  Harold: 

**I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the.Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  waves  her  structures  rise. 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred isles." 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  from  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  its 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  th^  ArtenaL'  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark's,  and  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,- are  four  lions  brought  from  Uie 
Pineus — the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  in  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admiral  Angelo  Emo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armory  contains  many  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times; 
cross-bows,  quivers  full  of  arrows ;  the  corn- 
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plete  suit  of  Heniy  IV .  of  France ;  spring- 
pistols,  etc. ;  also  a  model  of  the  Bucentaor 
used  at  the  espousab  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Dogana  del  Mare^  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Giadecca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Venice,  many  are 
very  attractive.  PcUazeo  Foacari^  erected 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  Doge's  palace. 
Francis  I.  was  lodged  here  in  1674.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
must  bo  familiar  to  every  one;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beautifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  son  while  gazing  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

"  My  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice— ffcia  is  breath  I    Thy  breeze. 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face! 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !  how  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howPdikbout  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick." 

Paiazeo  Pisani  a  J9,  Polo^  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  built  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  *  *  Family  of  Darius," 
purchased  for  £14,000,  was  in  this  palace; 
the  group  of  Icarius  and  Daedalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  ViUorio  Pisani,  died  in 
1380,  after  saving  the  republic  from  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Palazzo 
Grimanif  now  the  post-office.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
^on  of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
rated in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Venetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
cloth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed with  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  every  year,  by  Clement  VHI. ;  it 
Was  afterward  taken  from  her  by  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
St.  Mark.  Palazzo  i/an/Hnt  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  colleetioh  of  paintings  in  Venice ; 
the  best  of  them  were  sold  in  1856. :  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  F.  P. 
James,  Esq.,  N.York.  '  Palazzo  Mora j  on  the 
Gampo  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  CristofoTO  Moro,  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
ppeare.  The  house  formerly  occupied  by 
Vol.  II.— D 
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Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment pawnbroker's  establishment.  Palaz* 
zo  Grimani  a  S,  Maria  Formosa  is  remark- 
able for  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan* 
theon  at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarlcable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  the  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Casa  d'Oro,  now  occupied  by 
Mdlle.  Taglioni.  Palazzo  dd  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  18th 
century,  Marco  Polo:  he  was  taken  prison* 
er  at  Curzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  here 
in  1323.  Tintoretto* shovae  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  dei  Mori,  and  Ti- 
tian's opposite  the  island  of  Munino,  at  a 
place  called  Berigrande. 

CHUftCHES. 

Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de'Frarif  designed 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.  As  we  enter  to 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Titian,  raised 
at  the  personal  expense  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Charles  V.  intended  to  have 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of  this 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper- 
or Ferdinand  I.  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  1853. 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which 
rises  a  canopy  decorated  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  paint- 
er seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
basement  four  others — one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Titiano  Monumentum  erectum  sit 
Ferdinandus  /.)  1839."  Immediately  op- 
posite to  this  is  the  monument  erected  in 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  duplicate 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina  at  Vienna :  its  beauty  is 
only  rivaled  by  the  original  design.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church 
is  that  erected  to  the  memor}'  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Pesaro  in  1659.  Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it ;  the  Doge  sits  in  the  centre.  Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  alter,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1432  at  Venice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mi- 
lan. The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Toon,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  or- 
namented by  19  full-length  figures :  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  50  in  width.  The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Vene- 
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tian  general,  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty ;  in  the  sacristy  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief. Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titian,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  seated  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tion, surrounded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ure, with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St.  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  members  of  the  Pesaro  family 
are  kneeling  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 

Church  of  Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo  was 
commenced  in  1246,  and  completed  in  1390. 
It  is  330  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide  between  the 
transept,  90  ft.  in  the  body,  and  120  ft.  high : 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monuments  and  paintings.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venice 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin : 
the  style  is  dignified,  and  the  invention 
graceful.  The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
bier  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  "the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."  The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  J^aldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliano,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
Were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  from  St.  Elena. 
^  In  the  north  transept,  the  painting  of  St.- 
Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian,  formerly  hung ;  it 
was  considered  one  of  his  best  works,  but 
was  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  There  are 
also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto :  the 
Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Crucifixion.  The  painting  of  Mary 
Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
is  very  attractive.  In  front  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  CoUeoni,  designed  by  Andrew  Ver- 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mould  being  a  failure, 
and  his  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
statue. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Srlute,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Venice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the  dis- 
appearance  of  the  pestilence  in  1630,  at 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  the 
interior ;  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  £van> 
gelists  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto's  Marriage  of  Cana,  and 
Pandovino's  Madonna  della '  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  church  of  S.  Griminiano, 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  260  years. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Justinian  on  the  other ;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
angel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  flag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turks. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar:  it  is  related 
that  in  1857  an  old  woman,  hiotcn  to  have 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  church,  in 
the  midst  of  which  hir  lameness  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inter-- 
esting  objects  of  interest. 

Academia  delle  Belle  Arti,  open  from  12 
to  3  eveiy  day.  It  is  located  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
-which  is  left  to  represent  the  great  study 
spent  upon  it  by  Palladio  is  the  TaJblino, 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  one  of  the 
drawing-schools,  formerly  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  In  the  Sola  deW  Asmmta  is 
tho  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  displayed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapery,  illustration 
of  character,  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  purchased 
from  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
over  the  altar  jof  which  it  was  formerly 
placed.  It  is  a  powerful  effort  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vtcellif  "was  bom  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Frluli,  A.D. 
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1477.  HesfudiedwithSebastianoZuccati, 
afterward  with  Gentil  Bellini,  and  finally 
with  Giorgione ;  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  colorist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  palette  was  extremely  simple ; 
the  colors  which  he  nsed  being  few  in 
number,  and  very  pure  and  decided  in  tint. 
His  mode  o^  painting  has  never  been  un- 
derstood or  imitated ;  he  has  enchanted  the 
world  by  his  wonderful  effects,  and  made 
many  artists  throw  down  their  pencils  and 
palettes  in  perfect  desperation.  His  figures 
have  an  air  of  superb  repose,  but  in  some 
of  his  earliest  works  were  not  perfectly 
drawn.  He  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
painter  that  ever  lived;  was  also  a  fine 
landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  it  a  separate  art.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  of  artists,  and  continued 
to  paint  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Aretino  in  1576."  In  this  saloon  are 
also  two  other  pictures  by  this  celebrated 
artist,  the  **  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth," 
painted  when  he  was  14,.and  the  Depodtion, 
^when  at  the  advanced  age  of  98 ;  the  cele- 
brated Assumption  was  painted  in  his  prime 
— so  we  are  afforded  at  the  same  moment 
the  privilege  of  beholding  his^r*^,  leaf,  and 
best  work.  In  the  picture  of  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  adjoining  room  there  is  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  mother  selling  eggs. 

The  painting  of  St.  Mark  staging  the 
Tempest  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gior- 
gione. A  fine  picture  by  Bellini,  repre- 
senting the  Canal  near  San  Lorenzo,  in 
which  the  Cross  was  dropped,  and  firom 
which  it  was  recovered.  Our  Lord  visit- 
ing the  house  of  Levi  is  a  large  pic*.ure, 
and  the  subject  nicely  expressed  by  Paul 
Veronese.  Another  highly  interesting 
painting  is  the  Presentation  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge  by  the  Fisherman. 

Schools — those  of  San  Marco  and  San 
Bo  ceo  are  the  most  important.  Tintoretto 
continued  to  paint  in  the  latter  for  17 
years ;  some  of  the  walls  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  his  paintings.  His  greatest  work 
ia  the  Crucifixion. 

Giacomo  Robust!  Tintoret  was  the  son 
of  a  dyer  (tintoretto),  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  was  bom  in  Venice 
in  1512.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian's,  who, 
fearful  of  having  in  him  a  redoubtable 
rival,  sent  him  away.     He  studied  then 


alone,  proposing  to  himself  to  unite  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring 
of  his  old  master.  He  always  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  figures  a  life-like  move- 
ment. His  portrait  of  himself,  and  his 
Susanna  at  the  Bath,  are  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  in  1594. 

Museo  Correr. — This  collection  of  curi- 
osities will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Theatres. — Lfi  Femce  is  the  principal.  It 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  nothing  very  remarkable,  the 
drama  being  in  a  very  low  state  in  Venice. 

Charitable  institutions  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  do  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
There  is  one  house  in  which  700  poor  peo- 
ple are  lodged,  an  orphan  institution  for 
335  children,  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90  girls,  a 
foundling  hospital,  etc. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Murano.  The  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and 
beggars,  are  buried  here  together.  The 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  poor  are  defray- 
ed by  government.  A  gondola  is  used  to 
convey  corpses. 

The  price  of  a  gondola  per  hour  is  1  fr, 
with  one  rower,  2  frs.  with  two  rowers. 
There    are    upward  of  4000  in  Venice. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  once  more  alive 
in  Venice ;  its  progress  is  noticeable  since 
Italy  became  united.  Prominent  among 
the  great  undertakings  of  the  day  is  that 
of  converting  the  lovely  island  of  Lido  into 
one  of  the  finest  watering-places  in  the 
world.  This  historical  spot  is  only  ten 
minutes  by  gondola  from  Venice,  being  the 
nearest  of  those  long-stretched  shores  which 
divide  the  sea  from  the  lagoons.  It  is 
nearly  ten  miles  long,  and  a  little  over  half 
a  mile  wide.  .  A  most  exquisite  sandy 
beach,  smooth  as  velvet,  the  entire  length 
of  the  island,  runs  far  into  the  water.  There 
is  a  beautiful  pier,  650  feet  long,  built  in  the 
sea,  on  which  are  placed  400  bath-houses, 
from  which  you  descend  by  stairs  at  once 
into  the  water.  Near  to  this  two  ele- 
gant hotels  are  being  built,  from  the  balco- 
nies of  which  a  most  glorious  view  will  be 
had  of  the  towers  and  minarets  of  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world  (when  seen  from 
the  sea).  Travelers  returning  from  South- 
ern Italv  will  be  certain  to  spend  some  time 
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in  this  enchanting  spot,  and  many  families 
who  spend  two  months  at  Newport,  Long 
Branch,  or  Cape  May,  when  the}'  know  that 
for  what  they  spend  there  they  can  pay 
their  passage  to  Venice  and  hack  via  Paris, 
and  all  their  expenses  at  Lido  for  thirty 
days,  will  certainly  make  the  excursion. 
There  are  at  present  several  lodging-houses 
where  travelers  are  made  most  comfortahle 
at  a  cost  of  $2  or  $3  a  day.  Signor  Geno- 
vesi,  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Damdi^ 
Beau  Bivagej  and  other  houses,  is  the  origi- 
nator of  this  magnificent  enterprise.  The 
king  is  about  to  erect  a  residence  on  the  ad- 
joining  property. 

Travelers  in  need  of  a  physician  may 
place  confidence  in  Dr.  Namias,  physician- 
in-chief  to  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Venice. 
He  resides  near  the  Palace  Bembo,  Grand 
Canal.  His  able  assistant,  Dr.  Levi,  speaks 
all  the  languages  fluently. 

Photographs  are  very  fine  and  cheap  in 
Venice ;  the  best  can  be  found  at  Charles 
Pontics,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  This  gentle- 
man has  invented  a  new  instrument  which 
every  American  ought  to  possess,  theMaga- 
lethescope.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  with  a  single  photograph  of 
any  size  you  please,  you  have  a  correct  rep- 
resentation, the  same  as  a  stereoscope  with 
an  opening  a  foot  square  to  look  into.  Pa- 
lazzo Treves  contains  the  last  great  works  of 
Canova,  viz.,  his  Hector  and  Ajax,  bought 
by  the  present  owner  for  100,000  francs. 
One  million  has  been  ofiered  for  them  by 
an  American  gentleman. 

Venice  is  not  without  her  streets ;  there 
is  access  by  land  to  every  house:  thou- 
sands of  little  alleys,  not  five  feet  wide 
some  of  them,  and  innumerable  bridges, 
so  that  the  great  mass  of  people  go  about 
their  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through 
the  streets.  Gondolas  are  but  the  equiva- 
lent of  hackney-coaches  in  other  cities. 

Adjoining  the  H6tel  Dameli  is  the  GaUe- 
rie  Belle  A  rti  of  Signor  Greno vesi.  Here  are 
for  sale  pictures  by  the  best  ancient  mas- 
ters, such  as  Bonifacio,  Paul  Veronese,  Roo 
CO  Marconi,  Mowtagna,  Lucca  Giardano, 
Spagnoletto,  Bassano,  PeUegrino,  Ttniers, 
etc.  Accompanying  each  picture  are  cer- 
tificates from  the  Royal  Academy.  Also 
splendid  specimens  of  the  modern  art  of 
Venice — all  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

In  Venice,  as  elsewhere,  an  honest  valet 
de  place  will  save  you  much  in  the  way  of 
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fees.  An  intelligent  guide  will  be  found 
in  Antonio  Baldissera,  who  speaks  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels ;  also  Boch 
Jocpass,  Caf6  Soizero. 

The  railroad  is  now  opened  direct  to  Flor- 
ence, through  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna. 

PADUA. 
From  Venice  to  Padua,  distance  23  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  81  c.  U.  S. ;  time,  1  hour, 
20  minutes.  Hotels,  Aqidla  d'Oro,  La 
Stella  d'Oro,  Population  52,000.  Padua 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  north  of  Ita^ 
h'.  It  abounds  in  tradition,  and  its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Antenor,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  the  Lombards,  but  restored  by 
Charlemagne  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
under  his  successors  it  became  flourishing 
and  independent.  It  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Carrara  family  in  1318,  and  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory  in  1405.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
rior judicial  courts.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  is  very  singular :  large  portions 
of  irregular  unoccupied  ground,  situated 
on  the  outskirts,  adds  to  its  peculiarity. 
The  houses  are  supported  by  rows  of  point- 
ed arches :  the  city  is  of  a  U'iangular  form, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a  low,  marshy  situation,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Canal  of  Monselici,  be- 
tween the  Brcnta  and  Bacchiglione.  Trav- 
elers are  generally  much  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  it  being  very 
damp  and  exceedingly  gloomy :  the  streets 
are  narrow,  unclean,  and  very  monotonous ; 
they  are  bordered  by  arcades,  and  have  no 
leading  thoroughfares. 

Padua  contains  nearly  100  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  in  tiie 
city. 

The  Duomo  was  nearly  two  centuries  in 
progress  of  building,  and  was  not  completed 
until  1765 :  it  contains  some  monuments 
of  interest,  also  a  few  paintings,  and  quite 
a  number  of  frescoes. 

Church  of  San  Giustina :  the  first  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1117 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century  ; 
the  present  structure  was  commenced  and 
finidied  in  the  16th  century.  All  that  is 
left  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  represented  in 
the  two  lions  which  stand  in  front  of  the 
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present  building.  It  possesses  a  precions 
relic  in  a  fine  painting  by  Paul  Veronese. 
It  is  said  the  bones  of  8000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Church  ofSaiW  Antonio  is  singular- 
ly constructed,  somewhat  in  the  Oriental 
style :  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1281  by  the  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  patron 
saint.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated;  the  exterior  is  by 
no  means  attractive,  With  the  exception  of 
the  towers.  The  Chapd  of  the  saint  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela- 
Lras  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has  been  made 
truly  magnificent  by  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mora  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  familj'- ;  also  an*um 
which  belonged  to  Fulgosa,  a  celebrated 
counselor  of  the  14th  centur}-.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Felix  are  some  very  ancient 
frescoes,  impressive,  but  much  injured  by 
restoration.  The  Presbytery  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble :  this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  gilt  and  terra^cotta, 
by  Donatello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  the 
EremUcmi  is  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner ;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  uncommonly  fine.  An  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  Earth  placed 
between  Industry  and  Idleness. 

Of  the  Tombs  we  may  mention  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fifth  lord  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
di  Carrara ;  also  that  of  Ubertino  Oarrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memorials  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  The  history  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  family  is  really 
quite  sad.  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  bis 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
in  St.  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Padua 
to  the  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
avides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  very  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  super>nsion :  he  employed 
great  genius  both  in  the  sculpturing  and 
architecture.  Students  from  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  arc  also  interred  here  after 


death.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  very 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments  — 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange ;  the  other,  a  very  singular  one 
of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulus  de 
Venetiis. 

The  Arena,  supposed  to  have  been  a  So- 
man amphitheatce ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovigno  family,  a 
miembcr  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  8ta,  Maria 
delV  Anwundato  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto, who  was  young  then,  and  was  work- 
ing in  Padua,  was  employed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  he  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  style  were  nevermore 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  original 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
thlst,  he  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
ist's beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  f^scoes  also  are  worthy  of  most 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  will  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjects, 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  his- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position ^m  the  Cross  is  considered  his 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  born  at  Vespignano^ 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  the 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merit,  irrespective  of  the  early  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred  compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podesta  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  light.  He  died  in 
1836. 

The  UnivergUy  of  Padua  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  hy  an  immense 
number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  pu- 
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pils ;  Harvey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602;  Evelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Guglielmi  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopios,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  one  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  literaiy  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  in  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  University  derives  its 
name  of  II  B6  from  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Comaro 
Piscopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
spoke  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Latin  languages  fluently; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  48. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  PcHaZ' 
zo  della  MunicipcUita,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  paintings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  this  building  con- 
tains is  the  bust  of  P'uiro  di  Abano^  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  i^  Europe ; 
Sperone  Sperord't  statue ;  Livy's  monument 
and  its  history,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Zie- 
creioa  Dondi,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
as  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquins 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowed forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  Altar  of  Iiuoheney^  composed 
of  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello.  In 
a  suite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  deposited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
one  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  cross,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  BibUoteea  Capitciare^  claiming  Pe- 
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trarch  as  one  of  its  founders,  contains 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  Biblioieca  PubHca  has  1CO,000  printed 
volumes  and  15,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Bctamc  Gar- 
deny  in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  oe< 
dar  of  Lebanon  flourishes  very  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarikably  elegant. 

The  AHronomical  ObHrvaUnry,  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im« 
prisoned.  The  view  from  here  is  extend- 
ed and  exceedingly  fine,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  deOa  Valk  is  the  only  public 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  irreguUur,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders' of  which  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  is  the  Po- 
lazzo  Pappctfava,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  noblemen  of  the  country. 
Count  Andrea  Cittadella  di  Vicodozzere. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  as 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  out 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  marble.  It  consists  of  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it. 

The  Scvola  di  Sanf  Antonio  is  most  rich 
in  frescoes  by  Titian,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  most  interesting.  The  manufactures  of 
Padua  are  woolen  cloths,  silks,  and  ribbon. 
There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  wine,  oil,  cat- 
tle, and  leather.  In  a  tower  adjoining  the 
Cathedral  is  the  wonderful  clock  of  the  cel- 
ebrated inventor  Dondi,  for  which  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  mechanism  his  descendants 
bear  the  name  of  "Dondi  dell'  Orologio." 
Padua  is  noted  for  its  charitable  institutions. 

From  June  to  August,  on  account  of  the 
fiiir  held  at  ihat  time,  the  city  is  the  gayest. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Verona, 
Milan,  Turin,  etc.,  can  proceed  direct  from 
Padua  to  Florence  via  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna. Distance  to  Bologna,  98  miles. 
Time,  express^  3  hours ;  fare,  14  fr.  50  c. 

Passing  through  Abano,  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Livy,  and  Battaglia,  a  cel- 
ebrated watering-place,  the  property  of  the 
Countess  de  Wimpfien,  and  ver}'  near  Ar- 
qua,  Petrarch's  favorite  retreat,  we  arrive  at 
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jptrrara.— This  city  is  situated  3  miles 
Eoutb  of  the  Po,  and  contains  27,600  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels,  Europa  and  Sttl- 
la  d'Oro,  Ferrara  is  noticeable  as  being 
the  place  where  the  notorious  Lucretia  Bor- 
gia, wife  of  the  Dnke  of  Ferrara,  breathed 
her  last,  and  where  resided  aUo  the  cele- 
brated poets  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  the 
great  painters  Titian,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and 
Benvenuto  Tisio.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  Palace,  a  very  ancient  building, 
mentioned  by  Byron  in  his  "Parisina;" 
the  FeUazzo  ViUa,  in  which  are  many  cele- 
brated paintings ;  the  Studio  Publico,  con- 
taining a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and 
many  MSS.,  and  the  house  of  Ariosto. 

Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  rail,  1  hour. 

From  Padua  to  VkenzsL,  distance  20  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  62  c.  U.  S.  currency:  time, 
1  hour. 

Vicenza. — Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  la 
Viile.  Population  86,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travelers  require  to  stay 
here,  and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  star 
tion  a  very  good  cafe  answering  their  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  Vicenza  was  sacked  by 
Alaric  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  i5th 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
down&U  of  the  republic.  It  is  boautifnlly 
situated  on  the  Bacchiglione,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Eetrone.  It  is  one  of  the  best.' 
bnilt  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the 
finest  is  the  PotUe  de  San  MiiMe,  and  may 
be  favorably  contrasted  with^  the  Rialto 
of  Venice.  Vicenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
seat  of  the  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
for  the  delegates.  The  Vicentines  are 
quite  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  manufactures;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
silks,  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  cleanly  mp^nner  in 
which  the  fields  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
impression  upon  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Palladio,  the  modern  Vitrnvius,  who 
was  bom  in  1518.  The  buildings  display 
his  skill  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  the  city  is  *'full  of  Palladio." 
The  accuracy  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  style  of  architecture.  The 
Vicentine  villas,  which  are  very  beanUful, 
are  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  rise  of 
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ground  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  design,  but  show 
that  tbey  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  latel}'  been  re- 
stored, after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.  It  has  some 
fine  monuments;  among  them  is  one  of 
Ferreti  the  historian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzl,  with 
his  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former- 
ly covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1550. 
Church  of  La  Santa  Corona,  the  burial- 
place  of  Palladio.  The  different  chapels 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  paint- 
ings verj'  fine.  Palladio,  after  having 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.  Church  of  Sta,  Maria 
del  Monte  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  length,  with 
165  arches.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
315  ft.  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfoctly  charm- 
ing.  It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenza  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Moute  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,  The  Museum  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  magnificent,  but  was 
most  shamefully  abused  in  1848  by  the 
Austrian  soldiers.  Teatro  Olympico, — This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  comple- 
ted by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father's 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  Palladio 
and  Pigafetta,  The  Rotonda  Cajfra,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Berico,  more  fd< 
miliarly  known  as  Palladio's  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreary  appearance. 
Near  this  villa  is  the  palace  of  the  celebra- 
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ted  Trissino  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
tery is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  very  fine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  $15,000. 

From  Vicenza  to  Verona,  distance  31 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $1  06  U.  S.  cur- 
rency ;  time,  1  h.  30  m. 

VERONA. 

Hotel,  Grand  Hdtel  de  la  Tour  de  Londres. 
This  house  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  new  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Campi  &  Ambrossi,  the  former  being  also 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  H6tel  Soyal 
Danieli  at  Venice.  Travelers  will  here 
find  every  necessary  comfort,  as  well  as 
servants  speaking  all  the  languages.  Pop- 
ulation 58,000,  Verona  is  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  the  River  Adige,  which  fiows 
through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  forming  a  peninsula.  The  river, 
being  wide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four 
noble  stone  bridges. 

The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  day,  of 
great  renown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Marius  fought  his  famous  battle 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  Theodorie  the 
Great  won  the  victory  over  Odoacer.  From 
this  time  to  that  of  Berengarius,  Verona 
w^as  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  lai^e  terri- 
tory,  governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gers,  Visconti,  etc.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Montecchi  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare.  Verona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Venice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1798. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Congress  in  1822.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
walls  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1797. 

Verona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  raanj^  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 
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of  particular  mention .  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man  poet  Catullus,  born  B.C.  86 ;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
30  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.  Aurelius 
Macer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  considerable  fame.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar:  he  left  the 
"Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
**  Caius  Secundns  Pliny  the  elder,"  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  bom  A.D.  23.  His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.  While  com- 
manding the  fleet  atMisenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt.  Vesuvius;  he  immediately  embarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  Letter  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.  He  vas  Foon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the  fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations ; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  sufibcated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphurous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his  nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.  He  composed  a  natural  history 
in  37  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed  as  a  judicious  collection 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  his  age  on  the  various 
productions  of  nature.  Panvinius,  a  cele- 
brated Augustine  monk,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona in  1529 ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  histor}'^,  and  con- 
tinued the  "Lives  of  the  Popes,"  com 
menced  bj'  Platina,  whereby  he  acquirei' 
the  title  of  the  father  of  history.     Vitro* 
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vius  of  antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julius 
Cesar  Scaliger,  wlio  represented  himself 
as  the  eldest  son  of  oue  of  the  Scaligers, 
lords  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
ry,  were  included  among  the  illustrious 
natives  of  this  city,  but,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scaliger  was 
bom  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoni, 
a  miniature  painter. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  by  his  own  efforts,  the  fame  of 
the  city,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natives. 
This  was  the  celebrated  painter  Paul  Cag- 
liari,  snmamed  Veronese  from  having  been 
born  in  Verona,  which  event  took  place  in 
1530.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  painter.  He  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  ^^Jlpittor/elice,^^  **the  happy 
painter."  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  his  models  of  perfection.  He 
established  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  The  vigor  of  his 
coloring,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
met  with  general  admiration.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venice  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.  The  great  painting  of  the  "Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  painting.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1588,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  erected  to  his  memor}'  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italy.  It 'has 
nine  establishments  for  weaving  silk;  60 
silk-twist  factories;  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics* 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  these  articles ; 
also  in  raw  silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are' located  here;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continue  for  15  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  climate  is  health}'-, 
but  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
in  the  13th  century,  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1845  a  se- 
vere storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed 
around  the  town  in  boats. 

Amphitheatre, — One  of  the  most  import- 
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ant  objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  AmphUheatre,  moro 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  speci* 
men  of  Roman  architecture :  it  presents  a 
most  imposing  sight.  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake.  There  were  for- 
merly 72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remain.  The  height  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  120  feet. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
510  feet  and  412 ;  those  of  the  arena,  250 
and  147.  In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  It  formerly  had  40 
successive  tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1|  feet  high,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  number  accommodating 
25,000  persons.  We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information  in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  between  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  are- 
na for  judicial  combats.  At  a  later  period 
a  buU-flght  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  here. 
In  still  more  modern  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.  While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  they 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  time-honored  institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  farces,  equestrian  feats,  etc., 
which  were  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrity,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Gallienus,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  gate- 
way is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  yery  re* 
markable,  of  early  origin,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Charlemagne,  the  Scaligers,  and 
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iHher  natives.  Since  1849  the  modem  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  double  gateway  al- 
ready alladed  to,  there  are  others  possess^ 
ing  great  beauty  of  architectural  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

Churches. — ^The  churches  of  Verona  are 
distinguished  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
of  faded  beauty  and  luxury  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  Sta,  Maria  Matricaiare  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
modern  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beautiful — chapels  of  the  Maffei  family  and 
St.  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  veiy  peculiar  monuments  in  this 
building:  among  them  is  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ve- 
rona, to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches;  the  poet  De  Cesuris 
has  a  tomb  and  bust ;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  was  driven 
from  liOme  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1185.  The  paintings  of  importance  have 
nearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
sumption has  been  replaced  here  after  a 
tour  to  Paris  and  back. 

The  Presbjfiery  and  Baptistery  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes ;  in  the  latter  is  the  font, 
80  ft.  in  circumference,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zan- 
eetume,  a  curious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury: the  first  building  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, through  the  liberality  of  Otho  II., 
who  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
front  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  stone, 
and  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel-of-fortune  window  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  interior  of  th^ 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  the  plan  is  of  a 
Latin  basilica;  it  has  no  transepts;  it  is 
rich  in  curious  relics,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  362 :  he  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
can. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  porph}Ty, 
also  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Mantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar;  it 
formerly  consisted  of  six  compartments, 
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but  cm  its  return  from  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Crypt  contains  many  early 
frescoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient,  bishops 
of  Verona;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis* 
covered  in  1839.  In  the  Cloister  is  the 
tomb*  of  Giuseppe  delta  Scala^  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  Campanile  is  particularly  aU 
tractive,  being  a  most  beautiful  structure 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- ' 
joining  the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con- 
taining a  singular  mausoleum. 

Church  ofSaifU  Anastasia,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  is  76  feet  in 
width,  and  over  300  in  length.  The  altars 
are  all  very  elegant;  paintings  good;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  i^an  Fermo  was  founded  in" 
750;  its  piers  are  massive,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  paintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  belonging  to  the  last 
members  of  the  Dante  family ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very 
Large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  San  Bemardin,  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  is  full  of  old  tombs ; 
the  littie  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  schooL 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaces  of  this  city  are  mostly  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  was  built  by 
Fr^  Giacoudo ;  it  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fracastorio, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  j'ounger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belonging  to  this  palace  contains  somo 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  have 
been  removed. 
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The  tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Verona  are 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 
They  have  stood  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
for  over  600  years  apparently  uninjured. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Signorio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  .were  very  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed- 
ing his  brother — ^whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca 
Capitolare :  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
a  Virgil  of  the  3d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Piazza  del  Erbe,  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum ;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarius.  At 
one  end  of  the  Piazza  is  the  palace  of  the 
Maffei  family. 

The  Tovm  ffallj  Muaeo  Lapidario,  Ex- 
chcmge,  Lyceum,  Philharmonic  Academy, 
and  Opercb-home,  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminary,  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres,  —  Teatro  Nuovo  and  Teatro 
VcUle, 

JtiUefs  Tomib. — Every  reader  of  Shak- 
speare  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  faithful,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  hermelancholy 
death.  Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanatrofio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
memory.  The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  t^iis  £Eur  heroine.  The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Vicen- 
za,  who  died  in  1529.  His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  163t5,  being  first 
printed  at  Venice.  It  has  been  proved  by 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Verona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
truth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1696.  Poor  Romeo 
realized  an  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
ticipated union  with  his  lovely  J  uliet.  His 
admiration  for  her  beauty  is  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : 


*'  But  soft ;  what  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Jnliet  is  the  sun  : 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  mom. 
Who  is  already  eick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

"  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  licad  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would   through  the  airy  region  stream  so 

bright, 
That  birds  would*  sing,  and  think  it  were  not 

night" 

Several  excui'sions  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  time 
in  the  city. 

Maniua. — ^A  short  excursion  from  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  cit}'. 
Distance  23  miles.  Fare  4  f.  30  cts.  Hotel, 
LaFemei.  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, and' was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Borne. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  born  at 
Andes,  two  miles  from  Mantua,  70  B.C.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagos,  and  from  him  received  the 
title  of  Virffiliano.  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,  and  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury continued  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  which  tin^e  the  Gonzago  family 
became  managers  of  its  affairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  still 
retained  possession,  after  being  raised  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  singular, 
being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  River  Mincio ;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  climate 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natural 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  ancient  buildings  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  suiTounded  by  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Lago  cU  Mezzo,  Logo 
di  Sopra,  and  Lago  Inferiore.  A  portion 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  formed  by  damming  up  the 
waters  of  the  river.  They  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  connect  the  town 
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with  the  Borgo  «S  Fortezza,  a  strong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  with  the 
Borgo  di  San  Georgia^  and  is  surrounded 
!)y  strong  walls.  Mantua,  from  being  so 
■strongly  fortified,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  Mantua  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  sun  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
set. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
signs  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  out- 
skirts are  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantua 
has  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  interesting  rel- 
ics which  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Castelh  di  Corte,  palace  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of,  Mantua.  It  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  seen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
are  very  rich. 

Palazzo  Impsriale, — ^This  mansion,  which 
once  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
entirely  deserted  ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  500  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  witii 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant furniture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Mantua.  The  genius  of  Giulio 
Eomano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building. 

Churches. — The  Duomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.  It  is  richly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.  Church  ofSt,  Andrea 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Italy.  Mantegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
workmanship.  Many  of  the  monuments 
are  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
persons  of  celebrit}'.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
our  Lord.  The  Campanile  is  still  standing. 
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The  Museo  Antiquario  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek ;  also  sev« 
eral  imperial  busts,  one  of  Virgil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Piazza  Virgilianaj  which  is 
a  large  square  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  Ponie  di  San  Gior- 
gia,  which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2500 
feet  in  length:  it  was  buUt  in  the  14th 
century.  Mantua  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  public  library  containing  80,000 
volumes,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  work-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  science  and 
industry.  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  from  Mantua  is  the  Pet- 
laxzo  del  T;  it  is  from  the  design  of  GivUo 
Romano^  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches.  The  HaU  of  Gi- 
ants is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  the 
figures  therein  represented. 

From  Verona  to  Milan,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  /fm(a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  c), 
passing  Peschiera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 
Peschiera  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  Lake  Garda ;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  byj^apoleon :  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1848, 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Peschiera  to 
Biva,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Garda,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.  Fare  4J  lira ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  from  this  point  to  the 
Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  Solferino. 
Lago  di  Garda. — ^This  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Mincio,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  whole 
surrounding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  feet.  Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovelj'  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble; he  was  singularly  attached  to  the 
spot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  tor  it  in 
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Bome  of  his  finest  verses.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
very  extensively,  as  well  as  the  olive.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
pike,  etc. ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,  spe- 
cies of  the  delicious  herring  which  are 
found  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  storms  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Mincio  is  the  only  outlet. 

Brescia.  —  Hotel,  Albergo  Reak  delta 
Pasta,  Population  41,000.  Brescia  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Brescians  has  not  degener- 
ated, but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Cambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  being  retaken  by 
storm  in  1512,  on  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
tton  de  Foix,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Francis  I.'s  forces  while  yet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  farther 
slaughter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citizens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearful.  The  Yenetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  giarrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  fell  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
In  the  wound,  and  was  bome  to  the  rear 
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by  two  archers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  bricks  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fell  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  attempted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  city  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  invaded,  pri^ 
vate  families  were  ruined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  gross  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfeebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  conducing  to 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna. Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Mazzuchelli,  the  mathematician  Tartaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churches. — The  Duomo  Vecchio  was  built 
by  two  Lombard  dukes.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, having  been  commenced  in  660  A  .D., 
and  finished  in  670.  It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howev- 
er, are  not  of  the  first  class.  The  Duo- 
mo Nuovo  is  a  modem  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.  The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Florence.  In  front  rf  this  build- 
ing is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat- 
ue of  the  citj'.  Church  of  St.  Afra  con- 
tains many  beautiful  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings ;  among  the  latter  is'  Titian's  fine 
work,  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adulter}',*' 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  painting 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra.  The  church 
is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
renovated.  A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
occupied  this  location.  Church  of  San  Na- 
zaro  e  Celso  is  richly  endowed  with  paint- 
ings, for  which  it  is  principally  remarka- 
ble. Church  of  San  Giovanni  EvofngeHsta^ 
the  oldest  church  in  Brescia ;  many  of 
Moretto's  finest  productions  are  here  dis- 
played. Church  of  San  Francesco  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beauty,  represent- 
ing the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fran- 
cesco du  Pruto  ^i  Caravaggio,  whose  works 
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Are  very  rare.  It  was  in  this  boilding 
that  the  Brescians  took  the  oath  of  fidelit}' 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Chorch 
of  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

Biblioteca  Qmriniani,  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Quirini  in  ].7oO,  is  well  famished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  80,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  curious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  Braletto,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, was  commenced  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  are  some  terra- 
cotta ornaments  of  great  beauty. 

Palazzo  del  Loggia,  in  the  Piazza  Vecchioj 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  originally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian's  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confla- 
gration. 

Museo  Civico, — The  city  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  building  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Raphael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  francs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  family  of  Pe- 
saro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  occupy  ten  different 
rooms.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
also  its  numerous  squares  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its  public  insti- 
-  tutions  are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  that  is 
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very  impressive.  There  are  two  towers  in 
the  city,  the  Torre  deV  Ordogia,  and  the 
Torre  della  Palata.  The  former  has  a 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excavations 
were  being  made,  a  fine  temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  colunms,  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It 
is  of  most  remarkable  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time, 
^lany  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  been  instituted  within 
thb  edifice. 

The  Campy  Santo, — ^This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  cemeteries  in  Italy.  It  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  avenues  be- 
ing bordered  with  it. 

Brescia,  has  five  gates — Porta  di  San 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Nazarro  to 
Crema,  San  Alessandro  to  Cremona,  Tu- 
lunga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Porta 
Pile  to  Val  Trompia. 


Lergamo.  —  Principal  hotel,  Albergo  d" 
ItaUa.  Population  36,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  the 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings lofty  and  massive.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  con- 
verted into  boulevards,  afford  beautiful 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  .is  a  most  interesting  walk,  ex- 
tending over  the  plains  of  LomUardy  to  the 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  which  the  steeples 
of  Cremona,  Monza,  and  Milan  are  easily 
distinguished.  Ber^mo  has  been  most 
useful  to  the  musical  world  in  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubin!  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  latter  from 
th3  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  of  Sta,  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abl>6  Serassi, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso ;  and  Tirabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  invaluable  work 
entitled  *'  Storia  della  Letteratura  ItaU- 
ana." 

Churches, — The  church  of  Sta,  Maria 
Maggiore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  man}"  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings.  The  Cam- 
panile is  300  feet  high,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
the  CoUeoni  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
child,  Medea  Collconi,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  The  Duomo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola :  it  hlas 
an  ancient  baptistery  of  the  5th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics^  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Nuovo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  Palazzo  Vecchio^ 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  'a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
lie  library  with  60,000  volumes;  a  school 
founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  days ;  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  at  this  fair  is 
said  to  be  £1,200,000. 

MILAN. 

Thirty-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Milan.  Population  196, 000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Hotel  de  VillCj 
one  of  the  best-kept  in  Italy. 

Milan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 


cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olono  and 
Lam  bra,  and  is  connected  with  these  rivers 
by  the  Yariglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  from  Turin  and  150  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  ,and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  city  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buildings  kept  in  thorough  repair^  An  ad- 
vancement in  improvements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  free  from  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  Is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  transactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  Visconti.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battle  oif  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  very  extensive :  the  largest,  Casema 
Grande^  is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bonaparte,  laid  out  in  elegant  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  where 
the  Simplon  road  commences  by  the  Arco 
della  Pace,  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  modem  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  de^ 
signed  by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length 
is  73  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal  statue. 
Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates ;  the 
richest  one,  and  the  most  remnrkable,  is 
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the  Porta  Orieniak.  Many  of  the  others 
are  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
such  as  the  Porta  Ticenese^  leading  to  Pa^ 
via,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arriyal  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  -wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  Yicellina  stood,  In  former  times, 
the  ducal  castle  erected  by  Galeazzo  Vis* 
conti  II.  in  1368.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzi,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beauhamais'  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  Amphi- 
theatre  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
cPArmij  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
30,000  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easily  tak&  place  here,  the  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo- 
leon witnessed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Duomo. — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  you  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  with 
other  buildings,  even  with  St.  Peter's,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
*'  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracer}',  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  mind,  wonderful  I  wonderful !" 
What  a  head  was  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception!  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
within  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedding  this  sense  of  grandeur 
upon  earth.  The  style  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
being  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  ideas  of  a  large 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglia, 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building  is  490  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ue 854  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet, 
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height  of  the  nave  152  feet.  The  fa^ado 
presents  a  fine  general  effect ;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiful.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  un-> 
able  to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  different  authors-. 
M*Culloch  says  4500;  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  au- 
thor of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already*  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more ;  "  Murray"  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ai>- 
preciate  fully  the  grandeur  of  the  Duomo, 
every  person  who  can  do  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  roof.  The  most 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  in  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  sky  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

"Allitshues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star^ 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  iiiej  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— *tis  gone,  and  all  is 
gray." 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  very  im- 
posing: **Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov- 
el even  in  Ital}',  and  singularly  majestic." 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sub- 
terraneous chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  a 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  16th  century.  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangonl  in  1548 ; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arranged 
most  tastefully  in  different  figures;  tho 
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whole  scene  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
morning  sun,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.  The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 

Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over  the 
altar  is  a  casket  containing  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  "Inventton  (find- 
ing) of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  which  time  it 
is  also  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  fbllowed  by  a  proces- 
sion. Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  from  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
teeth  wMch  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,  and  Elisha,  etc. 

This  cathedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.  No  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  althou'rh  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  fa  ultlass  and  impressiTe,  man,  in 
hiseffort^e  V  -ompete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  ver;-  -Jose  alliance.  If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  ho«r  greatly  must  that  grandeur 
be  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time 
tho  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
18 18,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?  After  the  entire 
city  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  simultane- 
ously from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof,  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed. The  delicate  tints  of  the  crim- 
som,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  it  afterward 
assumed,  and  then  so  mysteriously  changed 
into  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

Tombs  and  Monuments. — These  are  very 
numerous,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de*  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  ; 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Caraociolo,  governor  of 


Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Vimercati,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carelli,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  Ot- 
tone  Yisconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Verona  marble.  Above  this 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  deW  A  U 
&ero,  derives  its  name  ftom  the  splendid 
candelabrum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  number  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc. 
The  Baptistery  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  figures  of  our 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apostles,  presented 
by  Pius  IV. 

In  the  subterranean  church  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chajv 
el  of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  PhUip  IV.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coffin,-  and  seen  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  maity  ob- 
jects of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
of  jewelry,  which  are  ver^'  elegant. 

Church  of  St,  Ambrozio,  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Gerva- 
sins  and  Protasius,  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  by  St.  Ambrose  while  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertus. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  the  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against  the  Emper- 
or Theodosins  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessalonica.  They  are  com- 
posed of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  an- 
cient in  appearance.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Am- 
brozio,  and  of  Saints  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius. Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  gli^r- 
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ing  with  gold,  and  supported  by  colomns 
of  porphyry. 

Oae  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  facing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
ing smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
is  kept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
but  is  shown  upon  the  receipt  of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  836,  and  the 
name  of  ^'Volyonias,"  the  artist,  is  still 
preserved  upon  it.  In  1795  the  Bevoln- 
tionary  Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  Pulpit  is  a  singular  structore, 
built  upon  eight  arches ;  the  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
zantine art ;  it  is  covered  with  mosaic  upon 
a  ground-work  df  gold,  and  dates  back  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St  Am- 
brose, curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chapel  of  San 
Saiiro  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 
usually  received  the  Lombard  crown.  Here 
also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrozio,  now 
the  MUUary  Hospital.  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  visible.  The  interior  of  the  refectory 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Calisto  da  Lodi. 

Church  of  St.  Eustorzio  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  b}'  Archbish- 
op Enstorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
oi  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  much  reduced  in  size.  The  monuments 
exceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed  in  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  very  beau- 
tifully executed,  erected  to  Stefano  Brivio; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Guide  To- 
relli,  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416 ;  tomb  of 
Stefano  Yisconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient :  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus  supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble);  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno; 
and  tombs  of  Gaspar  Visconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapol  of  Pietro  l^Iartiri  is 
a  very  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the 
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saint.  Here  are  also  many  fine  statues, 
and  allegorical  representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Bar- 
lassina,  and  was^  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  13  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  upon 
a  loffy  granite  column. 

Church  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Celso  is 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city. 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  the  fa9ade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pre- 
served upon  it ;  on  either  side  of  the  fine 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  The 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  30th  of  Dec. ,  1483.  This  mir- 
acle  drew  so  many  persons  to  the  church, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1491. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Grazie^  to- 
gether with  the  Dominican  convent,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1463.  The  interior  of 
the  church  still  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremely  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  the  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenacola,  or 
"Last  Supper,*'  by  Da  Vinci;  it  is  30  feet 
in  length  b}*^  15  in  height  It  has  suffered 
dreadfully  from  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,  the  monastery  bein^ 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Yinci'» 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  was 
the  only  part  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to  (Raphael  and  Rubens 
have  also  expressed  inability);  but  hia 
success  proved  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.     Many  a  tear  has  been  shed 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 
sad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magnificehce,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  the  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Peter,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im- 
pulse, and  turning  from  them  to  the  miser- 
able, wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by  every  touch  of  skill  bestowed  by  so 
truthfhl  and  glorious  a  master.  But  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  view  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efforts  of  modern  artists  to  restore 
its  former  beauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
ual. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  son  of  Pie- 
tro  da  Vinci,  a  notary.  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
1452;  he  early  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Verocchia,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
ed some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  Mi- 
lan. By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Rome  in  his  sixty-first  year ;  there  he 
found  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  from  pru- 
dential reasons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  terminated  his 
earthly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five."  "Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  protege,  whom 
be  had  loaded  with  honors;  and  he  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death- 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite his  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
in  his  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  whioh  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
uttered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  his  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
not,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
he  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  ho  had 
given  public  lessons  and  lectures  which 


had  awakened  an  emulation  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  famous  artists,  Censin,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  *  *  Le- 
onardo was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomplished  engineer, 
architect,  poet^  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  him«  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magicsal  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness.  From  his  works 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  unrestrain- 
ed action^  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  VUtcre  al  Corpo^  former- 
ly the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  this  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate description.  The  location  commem- 
orates the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian,  suffered  martyrdom ;  he  was  behead- 
ed A.D.  303.  In  this  church  are  some  fine 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jecte  of  interest. 

Pakuao  del  Carte:  this  noble  structure 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerous 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele- 
gant paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
hungwith  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  San 
Gotaido,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  considered  <»ie  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  .contain  a 
clock  which  struck  the  hours;  from  this 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  "Dell  Ore."  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  summit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  be  related :  *'  A  bombardier 
in  1333  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
beat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  at  one  shot, 
and  being  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  skill  purchased  his  pardon."  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  was  in 
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the  chapel  of  St  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
while  he  was  proceeding  to  church  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  slain.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  this  tyrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amusement  being 
to  witness  his  blood-hounds  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brera  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ings. The  Observatory  belonging  to  the 
Brera  was  founded  in  1762,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  Boscovich.  Many  fine 
instruments  are  provided  here,  and  the  ob- 
servations published  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Pinacoteca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lombard  masters. 

Pinacoteca. — Paintings. — Room  Ist :  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Rubens 
—the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Caracci — ^Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. Annibale  Caracci — the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Room  2d:  Tin- 
toretto— Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  'Pietk.  Pail  Veronese — St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Jerome,  St  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  Room  dd :  Gentile  Belli- 
ni— St.  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Giovanni  Sanzio,  /other  to  Ra- 
pkael-^&  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Paul  Veronese — our  Savior  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Giotto — the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  signed.  Rooms  Gth  and  Itk  : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Love  over  Pluto. 
Guercino — Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Byron.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna — a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys. 
Raphael— Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
bis  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Rooms  Sth  and  9th :  Alessandro  Turcbi — 
full  length  Magdalene.  Bonifezio — Pre- 
sentation of  the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — ^the  Virgin  and 
Infant  sleeping.  Rooms  lOth  and  11th: 
Salvator  Rosa — ^the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  Lamb.  Camillo  Procaccini  —  the 
Nativity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari — the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Catharine.  iZ^wm  12^ :  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci— Head  of  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
chalk.  The  Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
very  ancient  and  interesting  scnlptures. 
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Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet 

The  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana,  open  daily 
firom  10  to  8,  except  Sundays.  It  contains 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volumes. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  library  in  Europe  open 
to  the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero;  translations  from 
Homer,  Josephus,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  English ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nally in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  her 
hair  attached.. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals ;  it  also  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byron, 
Thorwaldsen,  etc. 

The  GaUery  and  Mttsemn  possess  a  great 
many  paintings,  statues,  drawings,  etc. 

The  Teatro  ddla  Sca2a.—Tlas  is  the 
Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine:  it  has  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  8600  specta- 
torti ;  most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  and 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
160  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur- 
tain is  95  feet,  and  width  73  feet  Milan 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

Otpedaie  Grande. — This  most  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sforza  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry .  It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 
The  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran- 
cis Sforsa,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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other  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persons,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  annually  is  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so .  as  in  Paris. 
Sisters  of  Charity  attend  upon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  is  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  free  from  any  thing  that 
is  disagreeable. 

Private  Palaces. — ^Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
loni,  Vitti,  Marino,  and  Yisconti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beauty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioioso,-  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 

The  Piazza  de  MercanU  contains  some 
remains  of  old  Milan ;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Palazzo  dell 
Roffioney  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  justice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in- 
terest surround  this  piazza ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degli  Ossi;  from  the 
balcony  ih  frOnt,  the  podesta  asked  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
here  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  theVisoontis- 
Sforzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  is  located  the  ancient 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  Sculo  Palatina,  in  front  of  which 
are  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and  Ausonius. 
This  is  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 
.  Some  of  the.  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  Hall,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc.  It  also  has  four  asylums,  several 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lyceums,  a  high  female 
school,  six  gymnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  Colleges  of  medicine,  a  militar}''  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  manu&ctnres  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earth^iwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
and,  next  to  Venice,  it  is  the  largest  book- 
mart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
co manufactwy.     The  living  is  quite  rea- 


sonable. The  American  bankers  are  Ulric 
&  Co.,  21  Via  Bigli,  where  good  rates  of 
exchange  may  be  obtained. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  Lake  Como.  Railroad  to  the 
town,  dist.  28  m.  Fare  5  frs.  20  c.  Princi- 
pal hotel,  Fo^  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebrated 
for  its  industry  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  those 
of  Lyons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  £EU9cinating,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  so 
great  to  look  out  constantly  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  public  buildings 
are  quite  numerous ;  there  are  12  church- 
es, a  l^'ceum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li^ 
brary  of  15,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natural  histor}--, 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casino 
has  been  added  within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yarn,  and  soap.  The  fine  climate  of 
Como  entices  many  visitors.  Near  the  city 
is  the  Villa  d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  building,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  front 
of  this  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  frequently  wrote  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Ixike  of  Como,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Rogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ruins.  The  views  from  every  por- 
tion of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth 
and  artists.  Bulwer  has  made  the  name 
of  Lake  Como  familiar  to  every  one  by  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  palace  in  most  elaborate  lan^ 
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gnage :  **  A  deep  vale,  shot  oat  by  Alpine 
bills  from  the  rade  world,  near  a  dear  lake 
margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles ;  glassing  softest  skies,  cloudless, 
save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows;" 
there,  **A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walla  from  ont  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds."  So 
we  might  follow  up  the  description;  but 
Nature  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  those  who  visit  this  charming  spot 
will  undoubtedly  be  impressed  with  all  the 
beauties  of  scenery  which  have  inspired  bo 
many  authors. 

Should  the  tourist  have  a  few  days  or 
weeks  to  spare,  we  would  most  decidedly 
say,  spend  them  at  Lake  Como.  Here 
yon  have  seclusion  and  sublimity;  luxuri- 
ant woods  and  dazzling  waters ;  smiling 
white  villas,  surrounded  by  perfumed  cit^ 
ron  groves  and  orange-trees ;  the  horizon 
on  one  side  dotted  with  the  loftiest  Alpine 
p^^nks,  while  on  the  other  it  is  blended  with 
Italia's  richest  plains ;  and  when  the  dis- 
tant landscapes  are  bidden  from  the  view, 
and  we  near  approach  the  shores  of  this 
dazzling  lake,  the  lesser  hills,  clothed  to 
their  summits  in  richest  vegetation,  fill  up 
the  scene : 

*'''  Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare 
Nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there — 
Softly  sublime— profusely  fair; 
Up  to  their  sammita  clothed  in  green. 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between. 

They  lightly  rise, 

And  scale  the  skies,  ' 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root. 
The  peaks  are  shelved  ond  terraced  round. 
Earthtrard  appear  in  mingled  growth 
The  mulberry  and  maise;  above 
.   The  trellised  vine  extendi  to  both 
The  leafy  shade  they  lova 
Looks  out  the  white-walled  cottage  here, 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  readi 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach ; 
While  cheftnut  green  and  olive  gray 
Checker  the  steep  and  winding  way.** 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  thirty-five  miles 
long,  and  averages  two  and  a  half  broad. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  which  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  and  the  op- 
position between  them  was  so  great  in  1878 
that  they  almost  paid  the  tourist  to  patron- 
ize them.  The  fare  is  a  mere  trifle,  but, 
changing  as  it  does,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
it  with  exactness.  There  are  five  or  six 
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departures  each  day  for  CoUcOj  with  several 
for  Lecco  and  Trenuzziua, 

Naturally  there  are  many  lovely  spots 
on  the  Italian  lakes  which  might  be  recom- 
mended; bnt  if  travelers  wish  to  spend 
some  tredb  instead  of  days  in  the  midst  of 
luxuriant  gardens,  flowers,  and  vineyards, 
with  the  loveliest  views,  we  would  say  em-> 
phatically,  JBeUaggio^  CadenMia^  and  Viila 
d'Esie,  on  Lake  Como;  Lugano^  on  Lake 
Lugano ;  and  at  Strega  and  PaUanza,  on 
the  Lake  Maggiore. 

On  the  western  bank,  starting  from 
Como,  the  ViUa  ReUmondi  is  passed. 

Farther  on  the  western  side  is  VUUi 
cFEste,  formerly  the  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  lY.  of  England. 
Hotels,  De  ViUe,  D'EgU,  and  Rtwe  S Angle- 
tern,  kept  by  M.  Gianella :  these  houses 
are  well  conducted,  and  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  lake,  only 
half  an  hour  from  the  town  of  Como. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Villa  Tnd)etzkoi, 
the  property  of  a  Russian  prince  by  that 


Next  on  the  eastern  side  is  VtUa  TagU- 
<mif  formerly  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
dansense,  now  belonging  to  her  son-in-law, 
Prince  Trubetskoi. 

Passing  numearous  places  of  more  or  less 
importance,  Cadetudika  is  reached :  this  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  lovely  posi^ 
tions  on  the  lake,  surrounded  by  lemon 
and  citron  trees.  The  Hotel  BeUevue^  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  in  Italy,  is  situ- 
ated on  tiie  borders  of  the  lake,  and  con- 
tains every  comfort  a  first-dlass  hotel  should 
contain ;  while  its  two  managers,  both  of 
whom  speak  English,  are  unremitting  in 
their  attention  to  their  guests.  A  new 
road  through  beautiful  scenery  connects 
this  house  with  Lugano. 

Close  to  the  hotel  is  the  ViUa  CarloUa, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sacfasen-Mei- 
ningen,  widower  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Prussia.  The  marble  saloon  is  orna- 
mented with  Thorwaldsen's  Triumph  "of 
Alexander,  which  cost  $80,000;  it  con- 
tains a  Cupid,  Venus,  Paris,  Magdalene, 
Psyche,  and  Palamede8~<iff i]^  CoiMpa.  Ih 
the  billiard-room  there  is  a  chimney-piece 
with  a  frieze  by  Thorwaldsen.  There  are 
several  fine  modern  pictures. 

The  villa  is  freely  shown  to  visitors ;  a 
small  fee  is  expected. 

A  walk  should  be  taken  to  the  church 
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oiMadoi&wi  de  8,  Mariino^  on  a  height  above 
the  town — one  and  s  half  hours ;  the  pla- 
teau commands  a  beautiful  view. 

There  is  also  a  long  excursion  to  MoKte 
Crocione^  which' commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mt.  Blanc,  Mt.  Rosa,  and  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  with  all  the  Italian  lakes.  Time 
occupied,  twelve  hours ;  guide,  5  frs. 

Immediately  opposite  Cadenabbia  is  the 
town  of  Bellaggio ;  row*boat,  3  frs. ;  steam- 
er crosses  several  times  each  day. 

Bellaggio. — Hotels,  Grande  Bretagne  and 
ViUa  SerbeUone.  These  two  magnificent 
hotels  belong  to  the  Messrs.  Mella,  the 
kings  ofihotel-keepers  on  the  Italian  lakes. 
The  Grand  Bretagne  is  now  the  longest 
hotel  in  Italy.  In  1873  a  wing  was  added 
to  each  end:  one  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dining-hall — this  is  frescoed  and  furnished 
in  the  Pompeiian  style,  a  picture  of  ele- 
gance and  good  taste ;  corresponding  with 
this,  at  the  other  end,  is  a  magnificent  ball- 
room, capable  of  accommodating  four  hun- 
dred dancers.  The  hotel  is  conducted  in  an 
elegant  and  sumptuous  manner  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Melia,  son  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Antonio  Mella. 

On  the  summit  of  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  two  arms  of  the  lake,  and 
commands  ■  what  is  generally  considered 
the  finest  view,  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  as 
well  as  Lecco,  surronnded  by  its  beautiful 
park,  which  covers  the  entire  end  of  the 
peninsula,  stands  the  H6tel  Villa  Serbellotd, 
admirably  managed,  which  the  traveler  of 
leisure  will  find  hard  to  leave  when  once 
comfortably  settled. 

Visit  the  ViUa  Mdzi  and  Villa  GiuUa, 
In  the  Villa  Melzi  are  numerous  works  by 
Canova.  See  the  busts  in  the  vestibule. 
Notice  in  the  saloon  dedicated  to  Napoleon 
I.  a  splendid  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the 
costume  of  President  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic. £xamine  the  chapel  in  the  garden.  A 
fee  should  be  given  to  the  custodian  as 
well  as  to  the  gardener. 

Monte  S,.Primo  is  often  ascended  firom 
Bellaggio;  the  view  is  most  extended 
and  lovely.  The  base  can  be  reached  on 
horseback;  the  ascent  will  occupy  five 
hours.! 

There  are  numerous  other  towns  on  the 
way  to  Colico :  Veretma,  AJhergo  Beale,  on 
the  eastern  side,  near  which  is  the  Fiume 
Latte^  a  fall  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
high ;  but  during  the  summer,  or  during 


very  drj'  weather,  there  is  very  little  wa- 
ter.    There  are  marble  quarries  here. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  town  of  Menag- 
gio.  Hotels,  Corona  and  Victoria;  the  last 
to  be  avoided, 

Beaomcaj  on  the  same  side.  There  are 
some  fine  ruins  here  of  the  13th  century. 

On  the  eastern  side,  Bellano^  with  exten- 
sive iron  wx>rks.  Above  this,  Dervio  ;  then 
Colico,  whence  diligences  are  taken  to  cross 
the  Splugen  Pass ;  see  Route  47,  SttjUzer- 
land,  vol.  iii.  Also  across  the  Bernini  Pass ; 
see  Switzerland^  Route  54.  To  St.  Morita 
and  the  Engadine,  see  Route  56,  Stntzer- 
landy  vol.  iii. 

Colico  (Hotel  Piazza  Garibaldi),  a  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Legnone. 

Chiavenna  (Hotel  Conradi)  was  once  a 
flourishing  town  in  possession  of  the  Dukes 
of  Milan,  and  the  ruins  of  former  resi- 
dences and  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
the  Baptistery,  and  the  charnel-houses,  in 
which  skulls  and  bones  are  curiously  ar- 
ranged, may  be  visited  by  travelers.  About 
four  miles  from  Chiavenna  is  the  Fall  of 
Gardona,  which  is  worth  a  visit.  The  road 
from  Chiavenna  to  the  Lake  of  Riva  is 
rather  disagreeable,  and  the  scenery  is 
very  uninteresting.  Riva  is  situated  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Campo  Doldno  is  but  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  detached  groups 
of  houses.  The  Lira  valle}*,  through  which 
the  road  now  passes,  presents  a  scene  of 
desolation,  occasionally  modified  by  chest- 
nut-trees, which  hide,  in  a  measure,  the  bar- 
renness of  the  rocks  which  surround  them. 

For  the  Splugen  Pass,  Coire,  and  to  Zu* 
rich,  see  Route  47,  Sivitzerlandy  vol.  iii. 

From  Cadenabbia  to  Lugano,  in  Switz- 
erland, and  Lake  Maggiore,  see  Route  34. 
There  is  a  new  road,  completed  in  1873, 
passing  Porlezza. 

Lugano,  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Uio  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  speak  the  Italian  language.  H6td 
Belletme,  a  new  house,  well  conducted  by 
M.  £.  Fozzi,  near  the  landing.  Lugano 
divides  with  Bellinzona  and  Locarno  the 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  beautiful  coun- 
try surrounding  Lugano,  and  its  healthy 
climate,  offer  great  inducements  to  the  trav- 
eler to  make  a  lengthened  stav.  The  Villa 
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TanzituXj  five  miles  south  of  the  town,  con- 
tains an  elegant  little  temple,  inclosing  a 
buat  of ' '  the  Father  of  his  Country. "  The 
owner  of  this  villa  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  United  States. 

Fail  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  summit  of  Monie  S,8al- 
vadore  before  leaving  Lugano.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  winding  of  the 
lake,  and  the  glorious  views  from  its  sum-, 
mit  are  the  choicest  pictures  in  Italy. 

From  Lugano  (JSMd  BeUevue)  to  Ltmo, 
diligence  daily  in  2  h.  30  m. ;  £eire,  3  firs. 
60  c. ;  carriage,  two  horses,  20  frs. 

Steamers  from  Luino  to  PaUanasa  and 
Stresa  several  times  each  day.  Leaving 
Luino,  where  passengers  disembark  when 
crossing  to  Lake  Como  by  Lake  Lugano, 
the  Borromean  Islands  are  reached,  the 
principal  object  of  attraction  on  the  lake. 
The  group  known  by  this  name  consists  of 
Isola  Bella,  Itola  Superi&rey  Isola  Madre, 
and  Isola  S.  Giovanni.  The  steamer  touch- 
es at  Isola  Bella,  the  most  lovely  of  the 
group ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  Count  Bor- 
romeo,  who  resides  here  a  part  of  every 
year  in  his  magnificent  palace.  An  ances- 
tor of  the  present  couiit,  Yitalio  Borromeo, 
in  1690,  buQt  the  present  palace,  and  con- 
verted a  naked  rock  into  the  present  par- 
adise. It  certainly  looks  like  a  fairy  cre- 
ation. The  garden  is  elevated  100  feet 
above  the  lake  by  a  series  of  terraces,  ten 
in  number.  These  terraces  are  adorned 
with  statues,  obelisks,  trees,  and  vases. 
Here,  in  sight  of  the  Alpine  snows,  bloom 
all  the  tropical  flowers  and  plants ;  the  or- 
ange, the  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
cactus,  all  thrive  equally  well.  Of  course 
the  terraces  are  covered  over  in  winter  and 
warmed  by  stoves,  but  in  summer  the  cre- 
ation is  most  enchanting.  The  camphor 
and  laurel  tree  flourish  here  in  perfection ; 
the  very  air  is  fragrant  with  orange-flowers 
and  rose-buds,  and  the  clear  lake  is  "  mar- 
gined by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
m^'rtles."  Fail  not  to  visit  the  palace ;  it 
is  freely  shown  to  strangers.  •  A  fee  of  60 
centimes  to  the  custodian,  also  to  the  gar- 
dener, is  expected  from  each  person.  There 
is  a  hotel  adjoining  the  chateau. 

Opposite  these  islands  is  situated  Pal' 
lanza,  the  principal  town  in  the  district,  in 
one  of  the  most  lovely  positions  on  the 
lake,  and  containing  a  very  fine  hotel — 
the  Gtand  Hotel  de  Pallanza,  a  new  house, 
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surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  and  fine- 
ly conducted  by  Mr.  Seyschab,  its  proprie- 
tor. Bow-boat  to  the  islands  and  back, 
4  frs. 

Baveno  is  situated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  lake,  between  Pallanza  and  Stresa. 
Make  the  ascent  of  Monte  Monterone,  which 
stands  between  Lake  Maggiore  and  Lake 
Orta.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  from  the  Rigi. 
Donkey  to  make  the  ascent,  4  frs. 

Directly  opposite  the  islands  is  Stresa,  a 
favorite  stopping-place  for  travelers.  B6- 
td  des  lies  Borromees,  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion, well  managed;  prices  moderate;  read- 
ing-rooins,  billiard -rooms,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  etc. 

Steamers  pass  up  and  down  the  lake 
several  times  each  day,  stopping  at  Canob- 
bio,  CawMTO,  Intra,  Laveno,  and  Arona,  in 
addition  to  places  already  mentioned. 

Trains  leave  Arona  several  times  each 
day  for  Milan,  and  diligences  daily  from 
Magadino  across  the  St.  Gotbard  Pass  to 
Zurich ;  see  Route  34,  Stcitzerland,  vol.  iii. 
Also  by  the  Bernardino  Pass  to  Coire ;  see 
Route  67,  Switzerland,  vol.  iii. 

From  Stresa  an  excursion  should  be 
made  to  Orta  and  VareUo,  returning  to 
Arona;  this  will  occupy  three  days,  and 
will  well  repay  the  tourist.  The  distance 
to  Orta  is  seven  hours,  Orta  to  Varello  five 
hours,  and  Varello  to  Arona  six  hours. 

Varello  (Hotel  Italia)  is  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions,  chief  among  which 
is  that  to  Saero  Monte,  a  little  over  one 
hour's  walk  over  a  path  finely  shaded  with 
lovely  trees.  This  place  is  the  object  of 
many  pilgrimages ;  it  consists  of  a  church, 
fountains,  and  forty-six  chapels,  contain- 
ing representations  in  the  life  of  the  Sav- 
iour. It  was  founded  by  a  Milanese  no- 
bleman, with  the  sanction  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  to  Italians  is  a  spot  of  great  rev- 
erence. The  whole  is  buried  among  beau- 
tiful trees. 

Omnibuses  twice  a  day  from  Varello  to 
Novara. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  now  to 
proceed  to  Florence  by  rail  via  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  return  from 
Naples  by  Ancona  to  Genoa.  The  rail  to 
Bologna  has  been  finished  through  to  Flor- 
ence. In  this  manner  he  will  be  able  to 
see  the  capitals  of  the  former  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modenn,  and  the  ancient  citv 
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of  Bologna,  andfMiM  through  s  very  inter- 
esting country,  formerlj  but  little  traveled 
by  Americans  before  the  opening  of  the 
railroad. 


From  Milan  to  Parma,  Fare,  17  75  fr. ; 
time,  8^  hours. 

If  not  pressed  for  time,  stop  a  day  at 
Piacenza,  in  former  times  a  very  fine  city, 
situated  near  the  River  Po.  Principal 
hotel  Croce  Btanca, 

Ptaeenza  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
200  years  before  Christ.  It  was  complete- 
ly sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  and,  after  numerous 
other  sieges  and  conflicts,  it  finally  passed 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  house  of 
Famese.  Sforza  at  one  time  reduced  its 
citizens  to  slavery,  and  sold  10,000  of  them 
into  bondage. 

The  Pkaaa  de  CaociUi  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  town :  it  is  filiely  paved  with 
granite.  On  one  side  is  situatisd  the  Pd* 
latia  del  Comtme,  in  front  of  which  notice 
the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Dukes  Alex- 
ander and  Ranuccio  Famese,  executed  by 
Mocchi,  a  pnpfl  of  John  of  Bologna.  Alex- 
ander was  the  same  duke  who  commanded 
the  armies  t)f  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  took  Antwerp  in  1685. 

The  Duomo,  idiich  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity "of  the  Contrada  diilla,  is  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Piacenza.  It  contains 
som.e  fine  frescoes  by  Caracd.  The  other 
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churches  are  Semta  Maria  di  Campapna,  by 
Bramante.  Although  in  a  very  damaged 
state,  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Pordenone 
are  still  conspicuous. 

The  church  of  San  Sisio  is  the  richest  in 
the  town :  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. It  was  for  this  church  that  Raphael 
painted  his  celebrated  Madonna  San  Sisto, 
now  the  principal  gem  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  It  was  sold  in  1753  to  the  King 
of  Poland  for  $40,000.  Notice  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Chaiifis  v.,  wife  of  Octavius  Famese,  duke 
of  Parma. 

From  Piacenza  to  Parma,    Time,  1^  hrs. 

Parma  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Po :  it  contains 
47,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  Al- 
hergo  delta  Potku  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  128  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  made  a  colony  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Gkxelphs  during 
the- Middle  Ages ;  was  besieged  by  the  £m- 
peror  Frederick  II.  in  1245.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  violent  intestine 
wars  between  the  Yisconti,  the  Delia  Scala, 
and  th3  TerzL  From  1545  to  1781  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  ■ 
Famese,  at  which  time  it  became  united  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  From  1815  to  1847  it  was  ruled  by 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife 
to  Napoleon  I.  Since  1859  Parma  has 
ceased  to  l^  an  independent  duchy ; .  that 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  as  well  as  Tus- 
cany, have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  pcinoipal  object  of  interest  is  the 
Dttcal  Palace,  which  contains  the  Academy 
ef  Fine  Arts,  Picture-gallery,  Library,  Ma-* 
skim.  Archives,  and  Famese  theatre.  The 
palace  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  Da* 
vid—- the  Toilette,  and  a  splendid  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Picture-gallery  con- 
tsins  four  of  Correggio^s  masterpieces. 
The  principal  is  his  St.Jerome^-ihe  Ma- 
donna with  the  in&nt  Savior,  St.  Made- 
leine, attd  St.  Jerome :  it  is  known  in  Italy 
under -the  name  otil  Gioma,  '^The  Day," 
in  contrast  to  his  masterpiece  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  which  is  "  The  Night." 
The  entire  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  work,  which  is  mostly  called 
The  Madonna  di  S,  Girolamo.  His  others 
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are  the  Jfadonna  diUa  Scodelia,  or  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
Bearing  the  Cross,  and  hia  Madonna  deUa 
Scah,  a  fresco  removed  entire  from  the 
church  of  St.  Michael :  this  hist  is  in  the 
library.  The  gallery  contains  many  other 
valuable  paintings  by  Caracci,  F.  ^rancia, 
and  Van  dyke.  In  the  Sculpture-gaUeiy 
there  are  several  valuable  antiques  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Yelleia.  Among  the  mod- 
em works  notioe  a  bust  of  Maria  Louisa  by 
Canova.  The  Library  of  the  Academy  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe :  it  contains 
140,000  volumes,  100,000  engravings,  and 
12,000  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contains 
some  most  valuable  relics,  such  as  a  manu- 
script  of  Petrarch,  which  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis I. ;  a  Hebrew  Psalm-book,  with  notes 
by  Martin  Luther ;  a  copy  of  the  Koran, 
found  in  1683  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  after  the  sieg«  of  Vienna ;  a  letter 
of  Dante,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Farneae  Theatre  is  also  a  most  in- 
teresting object  attached  to  the  palace :  it 
is  now  in  ruins  as. far  as  the  boxes  and 
decorations  go,  having  been  buHt  nearly 
250  years  ago.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
8000  people.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
superb  spectacles  produced  in  Italy  for 
over  100  years.  It  was  erected  by  Ranuce 
Famese  I.  in  1618,  and  took  ten  years  to 
build.  It  is  over  1000  feet  long  'and  100 
wide :  the  Corinthian  columns  which  dec- 
orate the  proscenium  l)0xe8  are  65  feet 
high.  The  architect  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture was  Aleotti. 

In  the  Museum  there  are  now  20,000 
medals  found  in  the  ruins  of  Velleia. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dnomo,  is  the  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  of  Parma ;  it  is  veiy 
ancient,  having  been  commenced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century.  It  is  princi- 
pally visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  were  executed 
by  Correggio,  and  were  the  last  works  of 
this  celebrated  artbt,  done  between  the 
years  1522  and  1530.  Notice  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Agatha  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdeacon 
of  this  church.  The  third  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  fine  bas-relief  representing 
A  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Cathedral 
should  be  visited  as  near  noon  as  possible 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  light. 

The  church  ofS,  Giovanni  Kvanffelista  id 
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a  small  church,  but  in  remarkable  fine 
taste.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Cor- 
reggio, as  well  as  numerous  other  frescoes 
therein.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  was  from  this  church  that  the  celebra- 
ted fresco,  the  '*  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
\yy  Correggio,  which  is  in  the  Library,  was 
taken.  The  convent  has  been  the  refuge 
of  numerous  illustrious  persons,  among  oth- 
ers Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  the  Popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Notice  in  the  church, 
over  a  small  door  in  the  left  transept,  a 
painting  of  St.  John  by  Correggio. 

The  Madonna  delta  Steccatta,  buflt  in  the 
16th  century,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  finely  frescoed  by  Parmeggi- 
anino  and  Anselmi.  Notice  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  also  the  monuments  of  Rossi  and 
Sforce.  In  the  crypt  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der Famese  may  be  seen. 

Attached  to  the  church  of  San  Lodovico, 
a  building  of  little  merit,  formerly  the  Con- 
vent of  St.Paul,  is  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo, 
which  was  formerly  the  parlor  of  the  ab- 
bess. It  was  decorated  in  beautiful  fres- 
coes by  Correggio,  by  order  of  the  abbess, 
in  1519,  for  which  my  lady  has  received  no 
small  censure  by  difiisrent  writers,  one  of 
whom  says  that  these  nude  mythological 
figures  pertain  more  to  the  house  of  a  for- 
mer citizen  of  Herculaneum  or  Ponipeia 
than  to  the  parlor  of  an  abbess.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  chase, 
cupids,  the  Graces,  Fortune,  Adonis,  Di- 
ana, etc.  The  room  should  be  visited  as 
near  noon  as  possible :  remain  in  it  some 
little  while  to  allow  your  eyes  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

Visit  the  Palazza  del  Giordano,  or  Gar- 
den of  the  Palace,  founded  by  Octavius  Far- 
nese.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  is  the  plain 
where  De  Coigny  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  1733. 

The  principal  promenade  is  the  Stra- 
done,  a  large  boulevard  between  the  cita- 
del and  the  botanical  garden,  which,  dur- 
ing fine  weather,  is  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
enaders  and  elegant  equipages. 

From  Parma  to  Modena.  Time,  1  f  hours. 
(Don^t  depend  too  much  oh  (^dai  railway 
guides  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  trains 
from  this  point.  The  time  is  frequently 
changed.) 

Modena,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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Modena,  but  at  present,  with  the  other 
duchies,  embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Principal  hotel  Atbergo  JReale,  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  contains  82,000 
inhabitants.  Unless  one  has  considerable 
time  to  spare,  the  sights  of  Modena  will 
hardly  compensate  his  stopping  here.  The 
principal  building  is  the  DuccU  Palace^ 
which  is  quite  extensive,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  former  size  of  the  state. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent, 
and  formerly  contained  many  fine  works 
of  art.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
converted  into  a  military  school,  and  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures  removed  to  Tu- 
rin, The  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  numerous  precious  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  his  miniature. 
The  Cathedral  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
turj'.  The  architect  was  Yillafranca.  It 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Countess  Mathilde,  and  contains  numerous 
paintings. 

The  Campanile^  or  Ghirlandina,  was 
erected  in  the  13th  century :  it  is  -one  of 
the  highest  in  Northern  Italy,  measuring 
845  feet.  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  garland  of  flowers  in  bronze  on  the 
summit  of  the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  leaning 
toward  the  choir  of  the  caithedral.  The 
former  ducal  garden  forms  the  principal 
promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  Lapidary  Museum  contains  numer- 
ous Egyptian  and  other  relics,  consisting 
of  sarcophagi,  ancient  inscriptions,  etc. 

From  Modena  to  Bologna.  Time,  1  hour 
(by  rail). 

Bologna^  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  riv- 
ers Reno,  Aposa,  and  Savena.  Population 
SM),000.  Principal  hotel  (and  very  good), 
Grand  Hotel  Brun.  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Felsina.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
190  years  before  Christ :  it  was  declared  a 
free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  rich 
and  powerful  by  its  commerce ;  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  intestine 
quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  it 
took  the  part  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  \  took  his  son.  King 
Enzio,  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fos- 


sata,  and  kept  him  in  cnstody  until  hia 
death  twenty-two  years  after.  Is  was  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1616,  and 
between  Clement  VII,  and  Charles  V.  in 
1530  and  1532.  In  1547  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent  assembled  here.  In  1796 
it  was  incorporated  by  France  in  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  and  in  1815  was  attached 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  1859  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bologna  has  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  Its 
school  of  painters  numbers  such  artists 
as  the  two  Caraccts,  Domenichino,  whom 
Poussin  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter 
after  Raphael ;  Gnido  Ren6,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  of  Italy ;  Guercina,  AU 
bana,  and  Lanfranca ;  with  such  later  stars 
as  Pasinelli,  who  sought  to  unite  the  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Raphael  Mrith  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  Carlo  Cig- 
nani,  who  sought  to  associate  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  science  of  Annibale 
Caracci.  In  1119  Bologna  founded  her 
Utdversitg,  the  most  ancient  and  celebra- 
ted in  the  world.  As  early  as  1216  its  pu- 
pils amounted  to  10,000.  Imerius,  who 
here  taught  jurisprudence,  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Medicine,  theolo- 
gy ,  and  philosophy  were  also  taught.  Some 
of  the  jnost  famous  doctors  were  females. 
Among  those  were  Madame  Manzolina, 
Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambrdni  (a  Greek), 
and  Novella  d'Andr^ :  this  last  was  so 
beautiful  that  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  curtain  during  her  lectures, 
that  she  might  not  distract  the  attention 
of  her  pupils  by  her  beauty.  It  was  at 
Bologna  that  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure  was  first  taught,  and  here,  in  1789, 
galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph 
Galvani. 

The  outside  view  of  Bologna  is  very 
fine :  its  numerous  churches  (180  in  num- 
ber), convents  (20),  and  palaces,  its  pecul- 
iar towers  and  high  arcades,  give  it  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Pefronws,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1390,  and  is  built  in 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  Had  it  been 
built  according  to  the  original  plans  of  Vi- 
cenzi  it  would  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
world,  viz.,  644  feet  (see  the  plans  and  mod- 
els in  the  sacrlstv).  As  it  now  is,  it  is  on^ 
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380  feet  long  and  156  wide.  It  is  sur* 
rounded  by  chapels,  which  are  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  building ;  most  of 
them  were  magnificently  frescoed,  bat  are 
now  much  faded.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  left  as  you  enter  (Bacciochi) 
the  monuments  of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  her 
husband,  and  four  children :  they  are  the 
work  of  the  two  Franzoni,  and  are  of  the 
purest  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Costa — a  Madonna  on  the  Throne  sur- 
rounded by  saints:  Notice  some  very  cu- 
rious frescoes  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
light.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be 
seen  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  as- 
tronomer Cassini  in  165S.  On  the  24th 
day  of  February,  1530,  Pope  Clement  VII. 
crowned  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  under  the 
canopy  of  the  choir.  This  was  the  last 
(German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  No- 
tice,  while  examining  the  models  of  the 
church,  the  bas-reliefe  by  Proporzia  di  Ros- 
si. This  beautiful  and  most  remarkable 
young  woman,  who  was  equally  proficient 
as  an  engraver,  sculptor,  musician,  and 
painter,  was  celebrated  for  her  attachmient 
to  a  young  man  named  Malvasia,  who  for 
a  long  time  was  indifferent  to  her  love  (al- 
ttiough  in  the  end  he  did  succumb).  In 
her  representation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife,  she  carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter  and  her  lover  that,  of  Jo- 
seph. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  as  you  en- 
ter contains  a  golden  safe  let  into  tiie  wall 
over  the  altar :  it  contains  the  head  of  St. 
Petronius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  St.  Petronius  is 
the  Church  of  St,  Dominico,  founded  by  that 
saint  in  the  12th  century.  St.  Dominico 
was  bom  in  Castile,  Spain,  in  1170,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  monks  called  the  Dominicans :  .he  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  convert  attached  to 
this  church.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Domin- 
ico is  his  toibb,  surmounted  with  a  cupola, 
and  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  by  Pia^ 
sano.  A  small  kneeling  angel  in  white 
marble,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  tomb  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  13th  century. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ro» 

tary^  which  is  ornamented  with  frescoes 

by  Guide  and  Caracci.     Notice  on  the  left 

St  Dominico  burning  the  Books  of  the 
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Heretics.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Guido  Ren6.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome  over 
the  high  altar  was  frescoed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Notice  in  the  left  transept  the 
preserved  body  of  Serophini  Coppone,  who 
died  400  years  ago :  without  the  swathing 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  much  better  8tat6  of  preservation. 

San  Giacomo  Maggiore,  situated  in  the 
street  San  Donato,  near  the  tower  of  Asi- 
nelle,  was  founded  in  1267,  and  restored  in 
1862.  The  pictures  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent chapels  are  very  fine.  The  Madon- 
na in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentivola  family  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Francia  Fran- 
cia. 

The  Cathedral  Church  ofJSt,  Pktro^  com- 
menced in  1605,  contains  but  a  single  nave. 
The  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  over  tl  e 
high  altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Louis  Ca- 
racci. 

A cademia  delle  BeUeArti^  containing  one 
of  the  finest  picture-galleries  in  Italj^  is  sit- 
uated in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
In  addition  to  tiie  gallery  of  paintings,  it 
contains  the  Arsenal,  where  quantities  of 
arms  captured  from  difierent  nations  are 
stored.  The  gallery  can  be  visited  every 
day.  It  comprises  eight  saloons.  The 
principal  gems  in  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phael's St,  Cecilia  in  Ecstasies,  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  It  was  removed  to  Paris  by 
Napoieoii  I.,  but  returned  in  1815.  The 
Death  of  St.  Peter  J  by  Domenichino ;  Sam- 
son destroying  the  Philistines,  by  Guide.  The 
Madonna  della  Pietj^  by  the  same  artist. 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Albana:  it  was 
from  this  picture  that  Domenichino  took 
his  ideas  for  his  masterpiece  at  Rome.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  by  Domenichino, 
for  a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  at- 
traction in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Guide.  The  Madonna,  with  St.  Avgustine 
and  oiher  saints,  by  Francia.  The  Appari- 
tion of  the  Savior  to  Mary  Magdalen  under 
the  figure  of  ji  gardener,  by  Calvert. 

In  the  Hez-de-Chaussee  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  living  artists  of  Bologna. 
The  studio  of  Baruzzi,  one  of  Italy's  best 
sculptors,  should  be  visited :  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Canova's,  and  his  Venuses  are  justly 
celebrated.  Also  that  -of  Orfeo  Orfei,  one  . 
of  Bologna's  best  modern  painteis.  Notice 
bis  two  beautifulpictures  in  the  "Academia 
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delle  Arti,*'  Dante  before  CiBsar  Borgia, 
and  the  Music  Lesson* 

The  University  and  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties should  also  be  visited :  the  last-named 
contains  a  library  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
great  savan,  Joseph  Mezzofanti,  who  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1776,  was  formerly  li* 
brarian  here.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At  the  age  of  36  he 
spoke  fluently  18  languages,  and  at  his 
death  42.  The  rooms  in  which  the  library 
is  contained  are  18  in  number,  all  connect- 
ed, the  entire  length  of  which  is  600  feet, 
to  which  are  added  four  more,  containing 
Egyptian  curiosities  and  a  large  number 
of  most  curious  relics  lately  excavated  at 
the  Gampo  Santo  (1870),  consisting  of  per. 
feet  skeletons  in  every  possible  position, 
and  excavated  just  as  they  were  found, 
one  belonging  to  a  giant  seven  feet  high. 
Most  of  the  skeletons  are  8000  years  old ; 
many  appear  as  if  their  owners  had  been 
buried  alive.  Utensils  containing  food 
were  found  near  them,  all  in  a  most  per- 
fect state.  Many  weapons  composed  of 
stone  have  also  been  excavated,  said  to  be 
6000  years  old.  The  excavations  are  still 
progressing,  and  promise  to  be  full  as  in- 
teresting as  those  of  Pompeii.  The  Etrus- 
can vases  found  are  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  elegant  patterns. 

The  Campo  Scmto  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sights  in  Bologna,  and  is  decided- 
ly the  finest  iii  Italy.  It  is  situated  out- 
side the  Porta  St.  Isaia,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  and  was  formerly  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  but  was  conse- 
crated in  1801.  All  the  noble  families  of 
Bologna  have  monuments  here,  and  many 
of  them  are  most  magnificent,  especially 
tiiose  finished  during  the  last  few  years, 
1870, 1871,  and  1872.  The  monument  erect- 
ed to  a  member  of  the  Pallavicini  fiunily 
(uncle  of  the  owner  of  the  villa  near  Genoa) 
is  very  beautiful ;  also  that  of  Lettzia  Mu- 
rat  Pepoli,  erected  in  1859.  The  statue  of 
her  father,  by  Y incYela,  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  sculpture. 

Notice,  in  the  Piazza  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartolomeo,  the  two  leaning  towers  of 
Asinelli  and  Garisenda.  A  visit  should  be 
made  to  the  royal  chateau  of  St,  MieheU 
tn  BoseOf  also  to  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  San  Luca,  so  called  from  an  ancient  pic- 
jture  of  the  Virgin,  supposed  to  have  been 


painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

Not  less  than  two  days  should  be  devoted 
to  Bologna. 

The  time  fi'om  Bologna  to  Florence  via 
Pistoia  is  5  hours. 

From  Bologna  to  Pigtola:  time,  5  hours 
30  minutes ;  fare,  16  frs.  50  c. 

From  Bologna  to  Brinditi,  by  rail,  via 
Ancona,  distance  475  miles,  time  19  hours ; 
£une,  83  fra.  50  c. 

From  Bologna  to  Ancona,  by  rail,  via 
Rimini,  distance  128  miles,  time  4f  hours ; 
fare,  21  frs.  65  c. 

Ccutel  Pietro,  with  a  castle  erected  by 
the  Bolognese. 

Imola^  a  very  ancient  town  of  about 
10,900  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  San- 
temo.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cassiano, 
where  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint  of 
that  name,  is  also  to  be  seen  the  tomb 
of  St.Petrufi  Chrysologns,  many  years  ago 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna.  There  are  few 
objects  of  interest  in  Imola.  A  MS.  Bi- 
ble on  parchment,  greatly  valued  by  Car- 
dinal Mezzofiiinti  during  his  life,  can  be 
seen  at  the.  public  library.  Innocenzo  da 
Imola,  passing  most  of  his  time  away  from 
the  city  of  his  birth,  fonnd  but  little  chance 
to  favor  it  with  proofo  of  his  genius.  At 
about  A\  miles  from  Imaila  is  Castel  Bologn>' 
es0,  so  called  from  the  castle  the  Bologn* 
ese  built  there  in  1380.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Florentine 
army  in  the  year  1454  by  the  Milanese  un- 
der Piccinino.  The  road  branches  ofi^  here 
to  Ravenna, 

From  Cartel  Bolognese  to  Ravenna,  time 
If  hours ;  fure,  4  frs.  55  c. 

Leaving  Castel  Bolognese,  and  passing 
Soktroloy  we  arrive  at  Lugo,  a  town  of  about 
8400  inhabitants,  where  little  of  interest  is 
to  be  seen  except,  perhaps,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  September,  at  which 
time  a  fair  has  been  held  ever  since  the 
proconsulate  of  Marcus  iBmilins. 

Three  miles  from  Lugo  is  the  village  of 
Cotignoloj  the  birthplace  of  Attendolo  Sfoi^ 
za,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
that  name.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Cu- 
nio,  that  famous  stronghold  of  times  gone 
by,  may  still  be  seen.  We  next  arrive  at 
Ravenna,  This  city  has  some  21,000  in- 
habitants. The  best  hotels  are  the  De  F  Eu- 
rope and  the  Spada  d'Oro:  the  former  is 
new. 
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Few  cities  in  Italy  recall  more  historic- 
ul  reminiscences  than  Ravenna,  It  was 
fomided  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Emperor 
Honorius  made  it  his  residence,  mostly  on 
account  of  its  military  strength.  It  after- 
ward became  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  still  later  M'as  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Heralian  Odoacer,  king  of 
Italy ;  then  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  restored  it,  in  a 
great  measare,  to  its  former  splendor.  His 
mausoleom  is  but  a  short  distance  outside 
the  fortifications.  The  Greek  emperors 
then  held  the  city  until  the  year  752,  when 
they  were  expeUed  by  Pepin,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  delivered  it  over  to  the  Pope, 
from  which  time  the  right  of  possession 
was  very  uncertain,  it  being  disputed  by 
the  Gnelphs,  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  Po- 
lenta family.  In  1318  Rarenna  chose  its 
own  government,  but  in  1441  internal  dis- 
cord induced  the  inhabitants  to  offer  the 
government  to  Venice,  under  whose  role 
they  prospered  for  over  half  a  century.  In 
1509  it  was  seized  by  Julius  II.,  and  re- 
mained under  the  Roman  See  until  1797, 
when  it  again  changed  hands  several  times 
within  a  few  years.  In  the  year  1512  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  that  Italy  has  ever 
known  took  place  under  its  walls.  Gas- 
ton de  Foix,  the  celebrated  French  knight, 
Attacked  the  fortress  with  the  troops  of 
Louis  XII.  under  his  command,  and  won 
the  victory  for  his  country  at  the  price  of 
his  own  life. 

Ravenna  is  a  rather  unhealthy  locality, 
notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  ver- 
dure in  the  city.  Although  formerly  a 
sea-port,  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  sediment  by  the  waters  of  the  Po,  some 
three  miles  fh>m  the  coast  and  six  miles 
from  its  former  harbor,  which  is  used  for 
fishery  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  town 
itself,  having  become  somewhat  of  a  bath- 
ing  resort,  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the 
Canale  Naviglio,  and  carries  on  a  large 
maritime  business  with  the  provinces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  cathedral,  churches,  monuments, 
public  edifices,  squares,  etc.,  of  Ravenna 
are  all  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Catht- 
dral  of  St.  Orso,  founded  during  the  fourth 
century  by  the  saint  of  that  name,  con- 
tains two  of  Guido  Renins  best  pictures,  the 
''Failing  of  the  Manna,''  and  the  '*Meetr 
ing  of  Abraham  and  Melcfaisedec ;"  also 
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a  fresco  by  the  same  artist,  "An  angel 
bringing  food  to  ERjah  ;*'  some  fine  fres- 
coes by  his  pupils,  an  urn  containing  the 
remains  of  nine  of  the  former  bishops,  an- 
other  containing  the  ashes  of  St.Barlatian, 
the  ivory  chair  of  St.  Bfaximian,  with  his 
monogram  still  visible  upon  it,  and,  lastly, 
some  remains  of  the  far-famed  vinewood 
door,  inclosed  in  another  of  modem  struc- 
ture. 

The  BaptMtery^  an  octagonal  structure, 
contains  a  Parian  marble  urn  brought  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cnsarea. 

St.  ApcUinare  Nuovo,  a  basilica  built  by 
Theodoric  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  rounded  arches 
are  supported  by  twenty-four  marble  col- 
umns brought  from  Byzantium,  and  the 
walls  of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  of  which  the  subjects  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

The  Church  of  St,  Giotanm  EvangdUta, 
founded  in  the  year  444  by  the  Empress 
Gallia  Placidia  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 

St.Nazcario  e  Celto^  the  mausoleum  of 
Gallia  Placidia,  built  in  the  year  440,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  sarcophagi  of  that 
empress,  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  of 
Constantino  III. 

The  Tomb  of  Dante  contains  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  that  poet,  with  an  epitaph  of  his 
own  composition  inscribed  upon  it. 

Among  other  places  of  imterest  which 
should  be  visited  are  the  Public  Library^ 
containing  over  50,000  volumes,  besides 
some  valuable  MSS.  of  Dante  and  Aris- 
tophanes, and  the  Academia  deile  BeUe 
ArH^  where  may  be  seen  some  fine  paint- 
ings by  native  artists. 

There  are  several  interesting  spots  out- 
side the  city,  of  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  traveler 

The  Mautoleum  of  Theodoric  ihe  Great^ 
founded  by  his  daughter,  Amalasuntha, 
in  the  year  530;  StApoUinare  in  Cltxsse 
(named  after  St.  ApolUnare,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  74  under  Vespa- 
sian), erected  in  534,  and  one  of  the  best 
preserved  early  Christian  churches  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tomb  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  saint  once  reposed  is  still  in  the 
crypt. 

Near  the  Ronco,  some  two  miles  from 
the  city,  stands  the  Colonna  da  Franeesey 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  dearly- 
bought  and  bloody  victory  of  the  French 
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under  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  in 
1512,  over  the  papal  troops  and  their  allies. 
The  heroic  commander  of  the  French,  the 
pride  of  his  nation  and  the  terror  of  its  en- 
emies, was  one  of  the  20,000  that  after  the 
victorj'^  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Along  the  road  from  Eavettna  to  Cervia 
Stretches  the  far-famed  Pineta,  or  Pine-tree 
Forest.  Byron  often  alluded  to  it,  and 
.vies  with  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Dryden  in 
praising  its  grandeur.  It  was  one  of  his 
feivorite  resorts  during  his  stay  in  Raven- 
na, for  which  place  he  had  a  great  predi- 
lection. His  house  may  still  be  seen,  and 
id  noticeable  as  having  been  later  the  resi- 
dence of  Garibaldi. 

The  traveler,  after  having  done  Baven- 
na,  and  wishing  to  avoid  any  part  of  the 
railroad  between  Bologna  and  Rimini,  may 
proceed  direct  to  Faenza,  Forli^  CesenOy  or 
Rimim,  otherwise  he  will  return  to  Casiel 
Bohgnese,  and  thence  continue  his  route. 

Faenza.  Principal  hotel  La  Corona. 
Faenza,  a  town  of  some  17,000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the.  Lamone,  mentioned  by 
Dante  in  his  Inferno.  It  was  the  birth- 
place <9f  Tonicelli,  Jacomone,  and  Bertuo- 
ci^  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  pot- 
tery (whence  the  French  wordyai'«nce)  and 
for  its  spinning  and  weaving  of  silks,  both 
of  which  manufactures  were  introduced  at 
a  very  early  age. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Costanzo  contains 
a  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Inno- 
cenzo  da  Imola,  also  some  bas-reliefs  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano. 

A  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  a  St. 
John,  both  by  Guide,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Capuchin  Convent  outside  the  town.  San 
Maglorio  contains  a  Madonna  by  Gior- 
gione,  and  in  the  Commanda  is  a  painting 
by  Girolamo  da  Treyiso  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  that  great  master.  '  A  few  paintings  by 
native  artists  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Pi- 
fUKGthe,ca.  The  Palazzo  Communale,  for- 
merly the  palace  of  the  Manfredi,  lords  of 
Faenza,  should  also  be  visited.  Here  it 
was  that  Galeotto  Manfredi  was  murdered 
in  the  night  by  his  jealous  wife,  Francesca 
Bentivoglio.  The  grated  window  in  the 
centre  which  witnessed  the  deed  is  still 
shown.  This  same  window  is  alluded  to 
by  Monti  in  his  tragedy  on  Manfredi.  Fa- 
enza is  connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Nanclli  Canal,  constructed  in  1782. 


Roads  lead  from  Faenza  to  Ravenna  and 
Florence, 

Forlu  Principal  hotel  Za  Po«to.  Forli 
is  &  finely-built  town,  containing  several 
churches  replete  with  works  of  art,  which 
can  not  fail  to  interest  the  traveler. 

The  Cathedral  o/ihe  Holy  Cross  is  well 
worth  notice  on  account  of  its  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  the  cupola  of  which  was 
painted  by  Carlo  Cignane;  "on  which  he 
spent,"  says  Lanzi,  "86  years  of  his  life, 
leaving  to  posterity  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  extant." 

The  Church  of  St,  Girolamo  contains  a 
fine  painting  of  the  Conception  by  Guide, 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Palmezzano  and  Me- 
lozzo,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  for- 
mer.    The  roof  was  painted  by  Melozzo. 

The  church  of  St,  Mercuriale  contains 
some  fine  paintings  by  Palmezzano  and 
InnocenzQ  da  Imola. 

The  Campanile,  erected  in  the  year  1180, 
is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  height  and 
architecture. 

The  Ptnacotbeca  contains  some  very 
good  paintings  by  Cignani,  Palmezzano, 
etc. 

The  Ciiadel,  built  in  the  year  1359,  and 
now  serving  as  a  prison,  is  a  place  of  great 
historical  interest.  It  has  sustained  two 
heroic  sieges  against  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  and  in  one  case  its  re- 
sistance was  crowned  with  success. 

Roads  lead  from  Forli  1o  Rav&ma  and 
Florence, 

Cesena  (principal  hotel  La  Postd),  a  town 
of  8000  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  Savio.  In  the  Palazzo  PuUieo 
is  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  by  Francesco  Francia.  The  Libra- 
ry^ founded  in  1452,  contains  some  4000 
MSS.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Monte,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  Arom  the  city, 
some  interesting  relics  may  be  seen. 

A  few  miles  from  Cesena  are  the  well- 
known  sulphur  mines,  which,  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  should  by  all  means  be  visited. 

Leaving  Cesena  and  crossing  thePicciu- 
tello,  identified  with  the  Rubicon  of  Csesa- 
rean  fame,  we  reach  the  Bridge  of  Augus- 
tus, begun  by  that  emperor,  and  finished  by 
Tiberius  more  than  18  centuries  ago,  built 
of  Istrian  limestone,  and  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  Crossing  this  bridge,  we  ar- 
rive at 

Rimini,  Ilotols  Tre  Re  and  Tratlor'a 
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Europa,  Rimini  contains  some  18,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  situated  near  the  month 
of  the  River  Marecchia.  It  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  place  of  importance.  In  1671  an 
earthquake  filled  up  its  harbor  and  destroy- 
ed its  foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  having  been  taken  by  Ciesar  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  49  B.C.,  after  his  passage  of 
the  Rubicon :  in  the  square  bearing  his 
name,  the  stone  basement  is  still  to  be  seen 
from  which  he  harangued  the  Roman  army 
after  his  entrance  into  the  city.  In  the 
year  538  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Visi- 
goths, but  was  rescued  by  Belisarius.  It 
afterward  belonged  for  some  time  to  the 
Malatesti  and  the  popes.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  the  Porta  RomcmOy 
formerly  Arch  of  Augustus,  built  in  honor 
of  that  emperor  by  the  inhabitants ;  the 
churches  of  San  Franoeaco,  San  GiuUanOf 
and  the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  in  the  last  of 
which  is  a  pliinting  representing  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  San  Giuliano  by  Paul  Veronese. 
An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the  an- 
ciont  republic  of  iS^ofi  Marino^  the  smcdlest 
in  the  world,  celebrated  for  having  so  vig- 
orously defended  its  liberty  when  threat- 
ened in  turn  by  the  popes,  the  Malatesti, 
and  Napoleon  I.  It  was  founded  by  San 
Marino  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian. 

From  Eimini  to  Ancona  by  rail,  distance 
58  miles. 

From  Rimini  to  Brindisi  by  rail,  via  An- 
cona, distance  408  miles. 

Pesaro  (hotels  Leone  d'Oro  and  Italia}  is 
a  small  town  of  some  15,000  inhabitants, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Innocent  XI., 
of  the  painter  Carilarini,  and  of  the  late 
lamented  Rossini.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  as  early  as  184  B.C.  Long  after, 
it  ^as  destroyed  by  Totila  and  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius,  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
silk,  pottery,  and  wax. 

A  diligence  ride  of  5  or  6  hours  may  be 
taken  from  Pesaro  to  Urbino  (fare  3  f r.),  a 
town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Metauro.  Urbino  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  birthplace  of  Raphael.  It  possesses 
the  oldest  academy  in  Italy,  some  church- 
es, and  other  public  edifices  and  monu- 
ments, which  should  be  visited  if  the  trip 
is  made.  Among  these  we  will  mention 
the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Cathedraly  and  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paoli,  in  which 
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are  two  pictures  by  Titian — the  Reiurreo- 
tion  and  the  Eucharist,  both  of  beautiful 
execution. 

Returning  to  Pesaro  and  continuing  our 
route,  we  come  to  Fanum  (in  ancient  times 
Fanum  Fortume,  or  the  temple  of  Fortune), 
a  small  town  of  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel 
Tre  Re,  This  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  military  importance,  as  the 
ruins  of  its  fortifications  testify.  Like  Pe- 
saro, it  was  destroyed  by  the  devastating 
Totila  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarius,  and,  like 
Rimini,  contains  an  Arch  of  Augustus,  ded- 
icated to  the  first  emperor  of  Rome. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Fortunato  and  the 
churches  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  and  San 
^a^emumo  ix)ssess  some  fine  works  of  art : 
an  Annunciation  by  Guido  Reni,  and  a  (?a- 
Uath  by  Domenichino,  the  former  in  the 
(^^yp*  of  the  Gabrielli  and  tiie  latter  in  the 
CoUegio  Folfi.  A  very  superb  antique  the- 
atre should  also  be  visited. 

Leaving  Fanum  and  crossing  the  river 
Metauro,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans defeated  the  Carthaginians  under 
Asdmbal,  we  reach  SinigagUa  (the  Roman 
Sena  GcUUd),  a  small  fishing  towli  with 
8000  inhabitants,  containing  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  Hotel  JA>eanda  ddla 
Fomica,  Perhaps  the  mily  n^ally  pleasant 
featnre  of  the  town  is  the  annoal  fair  held 
fi-oui  the  20th  of  July  to  the  8th  of  August, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  over  600 
years  standing.  People  flock  to  the  town 
during  the  above-mentioned  period  from 
all  parts  of  Italy. 

Ancona,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ma- 
rea,  contains  45,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
a  seventh  are  Jews.  Principal  hotel,  Vic- 
toria. The  city  was  called 
Ancona  from  the  form  of  a  promontory 
near  it,  which  gpnatiy  resembles  an  elbow 
(in  Greek  arikon).  An  elbow  now  forms 
part  of  the  arms  of  the  town.  Ancona, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  its 
fortifications  will  show.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Syracnsans  during  the  time 
of  the  persecutions  under  Dionysins.  The 
Romans  occupied  the  town  268  B.C.,  and 
it  was  entered  by  Csesar  after  the  passage 
of  the  Rubicon.  A  free  republio  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  1532  Ancona  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  PopeJ  Taken 
by  the  French  in  1797,  by  the  Russians  in 
1799,  it  was  restored  to  the  Pope  in  the 
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year  1814.  It  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  from  1832  to  1838,  and  by  the  Aus- 
trlons  from  1848  to  1859.  It  again  belong* 
ed  to  the  Pope  until  1864,  when  the  Papal 
troops,  under  Lamorici^re,  were  driven  out 
by  General  Cialdini. 

A  superb  harbor  was  constructed  here 
by  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, not  deep  enough  for  the  larger 
modern  vessels.  This  harbor  has  two  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  and  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  On  each  of  these  moles 
stands  a  magnificent  Arch  of  Triumph,  one 
erected  by  Clement  XII.,  and  the  other 
erected  and  dedicated  to  Trajan  by  the 
Roman  Senate,  in  commemoration  of  his 
great  services  to  the  city.  This  latter, 
constructed  of  marble  of  really  astonish- 
ing whiteness,  and  formerly  adorned  with 
bronze  statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  of 
which,  we  regret  ti)  say,  but  few  traces  re- 
main, is  generally  considered  to  be  about 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  grand  old  Roman  ar- 
chitecture as  can  be  seen  in  Italy.  Its  el- 
evated position  tends  also  to  enhance  its 
imposing  aspect.  The  Arch  of  Clement 
XII.,  though  a  fine  specimen  of  architec- 
ture in  itself,  and  of  more  recent  date,  is 
rather  insignificant  when  compared  to  that 
of  Trajan.  Ancona,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
manufactures  of  wax,  tallow,  silk,  and  pa- 
per. Considerable  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  its  fortifications. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Ciriaco,  erected  in 
the  tenth  century  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  town,  was  formerly  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  both  by 
Catullus  and  Juvenal ;  the  churches  of  St. 
Francisco,  St.  Agosiino,  and  Santa  Maria 
deila  Piazza  possess  very  beautiful  Gothic 
porticoes,  of  which  that  of  the  last  named 
is  quite  a  study.  Paintings,  taking  into 
consideration  the  age  and  size  of  the  city, 
are  rather  scarce.  St.  Domenico  and  St, 
Francesco  contain  some  fine  works  by  Ti- 
tian, Guido,  and  Bellini.  The  Palazzo  del 
Govemo  contains  a  small  collection. 

Ancona  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
women,  also  for  its  immense  prisons,  which 
are  nearly  the  largest  in  Italy, 

From  Ancona  to  Alexandria^  via  Brvn- 
disij  every  Sunday  morning,  by  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd  steam-ships. 

From  Ancona  to  Smyrna^  via  Brindisif 
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Corfu,  and  St/ra,  twice  a  week,  one  trip  tak- 
ing in  Brindisi,  and  occupying  9  days,  or 
leaving  it  out,  and  taking  five  days,  by  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  steam-ships. 

Ancona  to  TViesie,  via  Venice,  by  Peirano, 
Danoraro  &  Co.'s  steamers,  every  week. 

Ancona  to  Trieste,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steam-ships,  every  Sunday,  coming  from 
Alexandria. 

Ancona  to  Genoa,  by  Peirano,  Danoraro 
&  Co.'s  steam-ships,  calling  at  intermediate 
stations. 

From  Ancona  to  Brindisi  by  rail,  a  daily 
express  connecting  with  the  Milan  and  Bo- 
logna express  train.  Distance  from  An- 
cona, 350  miles ;  fare,  61  f.  50  c. ;  time,  19 
hours.  The  local  trains  stop  either  at  Pes- 
cara  or  Foggia  for  the  night. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Italy  has  not,  until 
very  recently,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  ordinary  tourist.  Though  generously 
gifted  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  its  beauty 
can  not  vie  with  the  more  picturesque  love- 
liness of  the  western  coast ;  and  having  no 
cities  like  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence  to 
attract  travelers,  or  to  encourage  would-be 
corporations  to  lay  down  railroads,  it  has 
only  lately  been  brought  into  notice  by 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Bo- 
logna to  Brindisi.  This  road  is  now  the 
favorite  route  of  travelers  on  their  way  to 
the  East. 

The  Apennines,  of  which  the  highest 
peaks  are,  until  the  month  of  July,  cover- 
ed with  snow,  rise  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  keeping  parallel  with  it  as  far  as 
41°  of  latitude ;  here  they  separate,  one 
chain  going  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  leaving  the  Apulian  Plain  in  the  cen- 
tre. Here  we  find  harbors  which,  if  not  of 
considerable  importance,  are  at  least  of 
great  promise,  such  as  Brindisi,  Gallipoli, 
and  Otranto.  The  larger  towns  onlj''  of 
this  district  are  blessed  with  tolerable 
inns. 

On  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Brindisi, 
only  three  miles  distant,  is  Fermo,  the  an- 
cient Fermum  Picenum,  a  town  of  18,000 
inhabitants,  where  some  interesting  an- 
tiquities are  to  be  seen.  We  afterward 
pass  Marano,  at  a  distance  of  4|  miles  from 
which  was  the  celebrated  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sabine  goddess  Cupra,  in  the  town 
of  Cupra  Maritima;  beyond  St.  Benedetto 
we  cross  the  ancient  Trnentris,  now  the 
Fronto,  formerly  the  boundary-line  between 
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the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Peacara,  a  fortress  of  some  importance, 
but  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants. 

Vasto^  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants.  A 
small  museum  of  relics  and  antiquities  in 
the  Town-hall. 

Near  RipaUa,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1053, 
Pope  Leo  IX.  was  attacked  and  captured 
b}*^  the  Normans  of  the  famous  Guiscardo. 

Foggia,  Hotel  Grand  A  Ibergo  di  Faid- 
lo,  Foggia  is  a  town  of  20, 900  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  well-built  city  for  this  part  of  Ita- 
ly, it  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
owing  to  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
in  1791.  Foggia  has  witnessed  many  his- 
torical events  of  interest,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  coronation  of  Man- 
fred in  1258,  and  the  marriage  of  Francis 
I.,  then  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  Maria  Clem- 
entina of  Austria  in  1797,  whence  her  title, 
Capella  Palatina.  Foggia  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  railroads  from  Brindisi  and 
Naples,  en  route  via  Foggia  for  Ancona, 
Travelers  going  north  from  Naples  to  Bo- 
logna gain  C  hours  by  making  the  journey 
via  FolignOy  the  train  from  Naples  and  from 
Rome  both  arriving  at  Bologna  at  the  same 
hour. 

Barleita,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
in  the  fifteenth  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Italy.  Its  impregnability 
was,  however,  subsequently  disproved.  At 
a  short  distance  from  Barletta  is  Andria,  a 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Andria  onoe  reposed  the  remains 
of  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  in  1241, 
third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

From  Barletta  to  Bart  the  journey  is 
one  succession  of  olive-gardens,  plantations 
of  almond-trees,  and  vineyards,  the  beau- 
ty of  which  can  not  fail  to  impress  the  trav- 
eler. On  the  way  we  stop  at  TVani,  a  fine 
sea-port  of  23,800  inhabitants,  and  noted 
for  its  wine. 

Bari.  Hotel  de  France.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  sea-port  town  of  33,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  Church  of  St.Ntcolo  a  council  was 
held  by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1098,  having  for 
its  object  the  reconciliation  of  the  church- 
es of  Rome  and  Greece.  This  church 
contains  the  monument  of  Boria  Sforza, 
queen  of  Poland  and  dncheFS  of  Bari.  A 
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painting  by  Tintoretto,  and  one  by  Paul 
Veronese,  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Rocco. 

Passing  MonopoU^Fasano,  and  Ostwd,  we 
reach  Brindisi  (the  ancient  Brentesion,  sig- 
nifying *'  Stag's  Head,"  so  called  from  the 
closing  tendenc}'  of  the  arms  of  the  har- 
bor). Principal  hotel,  Hotd  de  V  Orient, 
near  the  harbor.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Brindisi  was  founded  by  Diomedes. 
It  was  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance,  being,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  point  of  embarkation  from  It- 
aly to  Greece.  It  then  boasted  60,000  in- 
habitants. Paconius  was  born  and  Virgil 
died  at  Brindisi.  Tancred's  son  Roger 
was  here  united  in  marriage  to  Irene,  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor.  About 
this  time  the  fleets  of  the  Crusaders  fre- 
quently made  Brentesion  their  stopping- 
place.  In  1348  the  city  was  plundered  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  by  King 
Louis  of  Hungary.  In  1416  a  frightful 
earthquake  destroyed  nearly"  the  whole 
cit}',  and  a  great  part  of  its  population.  In 
1845  it  became  a  free  port.  Since  its  con- 
nection by  rail  with  the  rest  of  Europe  it 
has  rapidly  become  a  town  of  importance, 
being  now  the  point  of  embarkation  of 
travelers  going  to  different  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Brindisi  is  or  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  celebrated  Via  Appia,  so 
often  mentioned  by  different  Latin  poets 
and  historians.  Horace  speaks  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Brindisi  by  this  road.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  Cos-, 
tk,  built  by  Frederick  II.  and  finished  by 
Charles  XII.  The  environs  of  Brindisi 
are  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  marshes 
surrounding  the  town. 

Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  by  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steam-ships,  every  Tuesday  at  2 
A.M.,  arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  at  7  A.M.  Contract  time 
of  passage,  75  hours. 

Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  by  the  Societa 
Ttaliana  di  Navigasione  Adriaiico-Orien- 
tale's  steam-ships,  every  Tue6day,l.d0  A.M. 

Brindisi  to  Greece,  Turkey,  Black  Sea, 
etc.,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steam-ships, 
via  Corfu,  Sgra,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Odessa,  Galatz,  and  Trt^bizond,  every 
Friday  at  1.30  P.M. 

Brindisi  to  Venioe  and  Trieste,  via  Anco- 
nn  steamers,  twice  a  week. 
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Brindisi  io  Genoa  and  other  ports  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean  (see  Ancona). 

Brindisi  to  Otranto^  by  raU  as  far  as  Maff- 
lie,  from  MagUe  to  Otranto  by  diligence. 
Brindisi  to  MagUe,  time  3  h.  10  m. 

Passing  Lecee  and  Maglie^  we  reach    • 

Otranto  (the  ancient  Hycbruntium),  now 
a  town  of  little  importance.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guis- 
card  and  Bohemund  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, but  its  greatest  misfortune,  and  one. 
from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered, 
was  its  capture  by  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
l^roharamed  II.  in  1480,  on  which  occasion 
12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  the  rest  carried  off  as  slaves,  and 
the  city  razed  to  the  ground.  In  one  of 
the  churches  the  bones  of  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  massacre  are  still  pre- 
served. 

vSome  25  miles  from  Otranto,  and  not  far 
from  Leoce,  is  the  town  of  Rugge,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  RudiaCy  noted  as  having 
iMjen  the  birth-place  of  "our  Ennius.'* 

Pistoia,  finely  situated  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  a 
branch  of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  contains  a  population  of 
12,000.  Principal  hotels  Tl  Gloho  and  Stella 
d'Oro.  Pistoia  gave  birth  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  two  powerful  factions 
the  "Blacks"  and  "Whites,"  origindlly 
the  same  family,  which  for  a  long  time  des- 
olated the  country.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  w^hich  was  closely  connect- 
ed, were  playing  cards  in  a  tavern,  when 
one  of  them  grossly  insulted  and  wounded 
another,  who,  in  turn,  laid  in  ambuscade  for 
the  brother  of  the  insulter.  Judge  Vanni, 
whom  he  severely  wounded;  but  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  wishing  to  appease 
the  family  of  Yanni,  sent  his  son  to  the 
judge,  but,  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
this  submission,  they  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  young  nian,  and  in  this  state  returned 
it  to  his  father,  whose  thirst  for  vengeance 
was  entered  into  by  every  member  of  his 
immediate  famify. 

Pistoia  is  a  commercial  town,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  cloths,  arms,  and 
organs.  Pistols  were  originally  manufac- 
tured in  this  town,  hence  the  name.  There 
are  several  fine  churches  in  Pistoia  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ca- 
thedral deserve  particular  notice :  some  of 


them  are  by  the  famous  Andrea  della  RoU 
bia.  Notice  particularly  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Cino.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
are  well  worth  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delF  UtnUta 
is  the  finest  church  in  the  city:  it  is  of  oc- 
tagon form  and  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  constructed  by  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of 
Bramante,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
centur}';  It  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  con- 
tains some  very  fine  pictures. 

To  Florence  the  distance  by  rail  is  one 
hour. 

LIn  one  hour  from  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Novara.  Hotels, 
Alhergo  de  tre  Re,  Atbergo  d" Italia,  Pop- 
ulation 29,000.  Novara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop- 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  bj-  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an 
attack,  but  they  have  now  mostly  passed 
awa3^  Monte  Rosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  this  point ;  the  plain  around 
is  highly  cultivi^ted,  but,  owing  to  the 
marshy  soil,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter,  and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Turin,  denounced  the  .armistice 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  territory 
by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the  21st  of  March. 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedmontese  territory  by  cross- 
ing the  same  river  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  Trecate.  After  a  hard-fought 
action  at  Mortara  on  the  21st,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
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annies  were  engaged  on  the  22d — ^the  Aus- 
trians  under  Badetsky,  the  Piedmontese 
commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Cher- 
worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.  The 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  the 
town,  in  the  space  separating  the  Agogna 
and  Terdoppia  streams.  The  heat  of  the 
action  was  between  Olengo  and  the  chap- 
el of  La  Bicocca,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Novara,  on  the  road  to  Mortara.  The 
Piedmontese  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  present  king)  and 
Genoa.  The  conflict  lasted  during  the 
whole  da}',  and  at  its  close  the  Piedmont- 
ese retired  through  the  town,  committing 
dome  acts  of  pillage  and  disorder.  On  the 
26th  of  March  an  armistice  was  signed,  in 
which  Badetsky  showed  much  generosity 
as  a  victor,  the  whole  campaign,  &om  the 
crossing  of  the  Po  at  Pavia,  having  only 
lasted  Ave  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novara  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  etc. 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  great- 
ly damaged.  The  high  altar  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  pavement, 
composed  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Roman  manner  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  figures  of  birds  in  the  me- 
dallion represent  their  subjects  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  as  follows:  the  Pelican, 
emblematical  of  the  love  of  our  Savior ;  the 
Phosnix,  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Stork,  of 
filial  piety,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.  Church  of  San  Pietro  al  Ro- 
sario  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
oino  in  1307.  He  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tiful nun,  whom  he  abducted  from  her  con- 
vent, were  burned  alive  March  23d,  1307. 
The  BagUica  of  San  Gaudertzio  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  and  first  bishop  of  Novara.  One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  work  of 
(vaudenzio  Ferrari,  consisting  of  six  apart- 
ments. The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  at- 
tending angel.  A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  attract- 
ive and  conspicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
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ings,  many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  government  bank. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk,  linen 
fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelers  intend  returning  from  Italy 
via  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel,  they  had  better 
proceed  direct  to  Turin  from  Novara  via 
VerceUi^  an  episcopal  residence  containing 
24,000  inhabitants,  and  visit  the  church 
of  St,  Cristoforo^  which  contains  some  fine 
paintings,  and  from  thence  to  Grenoa. 

From  Novara  to  Alexandria,  distance  41 
miles ;  fare,  6  f.  60  c.  Hotel,  A  Ibergo  NtiO" 
vo.  Alexandria  has  a  population  of  54,000, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Lombard  League,  situated  between  the 
Tanaro  and  Bormida.  By  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  city  is  the  citadel, 
built  in  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress, which  is  immensely  large,  is  a  par- 
ish church,  extensive  armories,  and  bar- 
racks. The  Duomo, — Principal  work  of 
art  m  this  building  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Parodi.  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  specimen  is  the  Palazzo  GhUlno, 
built  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  few  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  fairs  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  sold  in  a  kind  of  bazar  erect- 
ed for  this  purpose.  It  is  both  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  city  while 
.these  fairs  are  going  on.  Alexandria  was 
founded  in  the  12th  centur}%  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc. 

The  battle-field  of  Marengo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon^s  hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  in 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  action : 

* '  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  French,  but 
20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  the  plain 
of  Marengo.  Desaix,  with  a  reserve  of 
6000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  nearly 
30  miles  from  Marengo,  that  he  could  not 
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.possibly  be  recalled  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  danger  was  frightfal  that 
the  French  would  be  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
before  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
quick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the. sound  of 
the  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  booming 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.  He 
sprang  from  his  couch  and  listened.  .  The 
h^avy  and  uninterrupted  roar  proclaimed 
a  pitchad  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
hU  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  roused 
his  troops,  and  thoy  started  upon  the  rush 
to  succor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
patched courier  after  courier  to  hurry  the 
division  along,  while  his  troops  stood  firm 
through  terrific  hours  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discharges  of 
their  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
awful  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
divisions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  cry- 
ing, ^AU  is  lost:  save  himself  toko  ccmP 

"A  scene  of  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives, swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
multitudinous  Austrlans.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
and  sullenly  retreated,  while  200  pieces  of 
artlller}',  closely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
cessant death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
dsad.  It  was  now  .3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Melas,  eidiausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
sured that  he  had  gained  a,  complete  vic- 
tory, left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  retired  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  couriers  over  all  Eu- 
rope to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo. ^  Melas  is  too  sanguine,'  said  an 
Austrian  veteran,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Rivoli ;  '  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day's  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
his  reserve.*  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
umns of  Desaix  entering  tbo  plain.  De- 
saix, plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
^\  ince  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
t  .tlon  of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurriedly, 

*  I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  •  I  suppose  I 
can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  secure  your 
retreat.'  *  By  no  means,'  Napoleon  replied, 
with  apparently  as  much  composure  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  by  iis  own  fireside ; 

*  the  battle,  I  trust,  is  gained.   Charge  with 


your  column.     The  disordered  troops  will 
rally  in  your  rear.' 

^^  Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10,000  men,,  met  the  on-roIUng 
billow  of  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  dispatched  an  order  to  Kcl- 
lerman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 
umphant column- of  the'Austrians  in  flank. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  tixe  whole 
aspect  of  the  field  was  changed.  Napcdeon 
rode  along  the  lines  of  those  on  the  retreat, 
exclaiming,  *  My  friends,  we  have  Retreat- 
ed far  enough.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. Recollect  that  I  am  in'  the  habit 
of  sleeping  on  tbo  field  of  battle.' 

,  *'  The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied 
in  their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  front 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The>  Aus- 
trlans were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  from  Desaix's  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
Desaix,  and  he  fell,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly expired.  His  last  words  were,  *  Tell  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  rccolleetion  of  pos- 
terit3%' 

**  The  soldier.a,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  &11,  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of 
uproar,  confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardly  one  moment  now 
elapsed  before  the  Austrians,  flushed  with 
victory,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  In  t)ie  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an  aidrodo  up  to  Napoleon  and  said, '  De- 
saix is  dead,'  But  a  moment  before  th^y 
were  conversing  side  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  mournfully,  *  Why  Is 
it  not  permitted  me  to  weep !'  Victory  at 
such  a  price  is  dear. 

"  The  French  now  made  tlie  welkin  ring 
with  shouts  of  victory.  Indescribable  dis- 
may filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  beforo  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  demon. 
More  than  20,000  human  beings  were 
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strewn  upon  the  ground,  the  dying  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  disfiguration.  Horses, 
with  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies,  were 
struggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  military 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
around  in  wild  ruin.  Frequent  piercing 
cries,  which  agony  extorted  from  the  lac- 
erated victims  of  war,  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  anguish,  which,  like  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awful  scene  of  misery.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  of  the  long 
night  lingered  away,  while  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dast  in 
th.eir  agony." 

From  Alexandria  to  Turin,  via  Asti,  dis- 
tance 50  miles.  Fare,  9  fr.  15  c.  Time, 
1  hr.  45  m. 

After  passing  the  bridge  across  the  Ta* 
naro,  which  is  constructed  on  fifteen  arch- 
es, and  the  stations  of  Felizzano  and  An- 
none  J  we  arrive  at  Asti,  a  town  of  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Italian  poet  Alfieri. 
As  a  tragic  dramatist  Italy  has  produced 
none  superior.  This  town  produces  the 
well-known  wine  called  Asti.  Around  the 
town  may  be  seen  the  hills  on  which  its 
grapes  are  produced. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  statue  of 
Alfieri  adorns  the  piazza  of  the  tower. 

As  Turin  is  approached,  a  line  view  of 
the  snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  may  be  had. 
Situated  on  an  eminence  above  Moncalieri 
ia  the  handsome  royal  chateau  where  Vic- 
ter  Emmanuel  I.  breathed  his  last  in  1823. 

TURIN. 

Hotels  :  Grand  Hotel  de  V  Europe,  oppo- 
site the  king's  palace,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  newly  and  magnificently  furnish- 
ed ;  Grand  Hotel  Feder,  also  delightfully 
situated,  and  containing  all  the  comforts 
of  a  private  house ;  and  H6tel  Trombetta, 
where  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  trav- 
eler's comfort.     First-rate  table  d'h6te. 

Turin  has  a  population  (1872)  of  214,000. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed ;  the  last 

injuries  it  received  were  in  the  year  1556, 

at  which  time  the  suburbs  vrere  demolish- 
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ed,  also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  wa3  commenced  by  Emanuele  Fil- 
iberto  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I. ;  it  is,  how. 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  £man« 
uele  II.  and  Yittoiia  Amadeo  II.  The 
three  late  kings  and  the  reigning  monarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  im- 
provements. It  was  made  a  military  sta- 
tion by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  invasion  of 
Gaul.  In  312  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentius  by  Constantino  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy 
took  possession  of  it  in  1032,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  I., 
the  French,  in  1536,  took  possession,  and 
rv'tained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640.  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  a 
most  powerful  French  army,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  Tu- 
rin's sieges,  was  immense ;  the  talents  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  se- 
cured an  easy  victory  over  the  French  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  the  same  year, 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po»  just  beyond  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
four  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  now  an  unforti- 
fied town,  situated  in  a  well-watered  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  approached  by  four  roads 
lined  with  forest  trees.  The  city  makes 
but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  being  built  on  a  flat ;  there  are  not  many 
domes  and  towers,  nor  are  they  lofty,  and 
on  looking  down  upon  the  city  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  red  tile  roofs  give  it 
a  ding}'  and  unpleasant  appearance ;  how- 
ever, its  clean  streets,  fine  hotels,  and  the 
regularit}"  of  its  formation  cause  it  to  be 
much  admired.  There  is  not  a  mean-look- 
ing house  in  the  city,  and  even  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poorer  classes  are  almost  pal- 
aces. 

"  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  seo 
in  Italy ;  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  in- 
stead of  antique  and  in  decay;  and  the 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  material 
being  only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation 
of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running  water 
keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  All 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  oppose  their  impenetrable  shacle  to 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  views 
of  the  Alps  r.rc  magnificent." 
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."  Who  first  beholdd  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest^  morning,  noon,  and 

night. 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast, Immovable; 
Who  firat  beholds  the  Alp.*,  that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  east  to  west 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
liut  instantly  receives  into  his  eoul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
ever, 

"To  me  they  seemed  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Saying  thus  far,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traveled  silently, 
bearing  titcni  more  and  more  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  tliey  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  looked 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of! 
Oft  as  I  looked  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  me  the  first  time." 

The  climato  of  Turin  is  chan.2;eable,  and, 
at  most  times,  disagreeable.  A  lovely 
range  of  hills,  called  the  CoUina  di  Torina, 
rise  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet ;  many  beautiful  villas,  with  gardens 
attached,  are  situated  upon  the  summit. 
The  architecture  of  the  city  is  attributed 
to  two  celebrated  persons,  Guarini^  em- 
ployed by  Carlo  Emannele  J  I.,  and  Juva- 
ra,  by  Vittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Z>Monk).— This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Turin,  founded  origin- 
ally about  the  j'ear  602  by  Agilulph,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  appearance :  the  interior  has  recent- 
ly been  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenacola  of  Da  Vin- 
ci. The  most  remarkable  of  the  few  mon- 
uments in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyssell,  archbishop  of  Turin.  In  the  chap- 
el of  Santo  Sinode  is  preserved  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  our  Savior.  This-  Cathedral 
was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  church- 
es In  Italy,  possessing  as  It  did  immensely 
valuable  treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
images,  candlesticks,  etc.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  have  been  sold  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Po  in  this  city,  and  to  improve  the 
Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  In  the  iacriaty  \i  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy.  On 
the  8th  of  September  a  procession  takes 
place  In  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
jrin,  also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  French :  the  Illumina- 


tions at  the  time  of  these  processions  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  Santo  JSindone  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  altar  is  of  black  marble,  and 
the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon  it  is  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  suspend- 
ed from  either  side  are  four  silver  lamps, 
presented  by  the  late  queen ;  the  pave- 
ment is  beautifully  inlaid  with  bronze 
stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
have  been  placed  around  the  sanctuary  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Albert.  Here  also 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late  queen,  Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  Consolata  is  located  oppo- 
site to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cholera. 

Church  of  del  Corpus  Domini^  designed  by 
Count  Alfieri,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are  three 
paintings  representing  a  miracle  which  oc- 
curred in  1453,  namely,  the  recovery  of  a 
piece  of  sacramental  plate  which  contained 
the  blessed  wafer.  It  was  stolen  by  a  sol- 
dier during  the  pillage  of  Exilles.  Whi le 
passing  the  church  door,  the  vase  fell  from 
the  back  of  the  ass  which  was  carrying  it 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  wafer  ascended  into  the  air, 
and,  surrounded  with  rays  of  most  brilliant 
light,  remained  suspended  until  it  was  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  bishop,  who  came 
out  to  receive  it. 

The  Palazzo  Royal  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  in  the  Piazza  di  Castello^  a 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  architecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  large  and  richly  adorned. 
There  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian, Guercino,  Albani,  and  Murillo.  There 
is  also  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Amadeus 
I.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  are 
open  daily  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fash- 
ionable resort.  The  gates  which  separate 
the  palace  ftom  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
desii^ned  bv  Sangiorgio.  In  the  private 
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library  of  tho  king,  which  is  very  extens- 
ive, are  40,000  printed  volames  and  200 
MSS.,  some  of  which  are  verj'  curious. 

Armaria  Hegia,  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin. 
It  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  Count 
Seyssell  d'Aix.  The  contributions  have 
been  very  numerous  from  private  individ- 
uals and  public  institutions.  There  are 
many  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Turin,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated; full  suit  of  Duke  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla ;  staff  of  Alfonso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  Martonlngo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attribu- 
ted to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  The 
collaction  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Boyal  Gallery  of  Paintings  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  on  wood,  by  Ra- 
phael. It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purcliased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
tho  last  purchaser  having  given  76,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh*s  daughter  finding 
Moses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing he  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ;  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyke.  The  paintings  of  the  Bat- 
tles, by  Hugtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Museum  of  Antiquities. — ^This  collection 
has  acquired  much  importance  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Museo  Egizzo.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc.,  deserve  great  merit;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  verj-  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Museum  of  Natural  History  possesses  a 
mineralogical  collection  which  is  very  fine, 
aad  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persons 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
l>een  much  increased  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
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fessor  di  Filippi.  Thorc  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  birds  from  Piedmont. 

The  Umversita  Heale  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  possesses  many  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  emjiloying  GO  pro- 
fessors, and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarchy.  The  library 
contains  120,000  printed  volun9e3  .and  a 
vast  coUectior  of  MSS.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties, 
consisting  of  theolog}',  law,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  the  arts.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  1200  students. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,— This  is  the 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  presented  to  the  city  by  King  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  by  Baron  Marochetti. 

The  Piazza  Susini  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  being  lo- 
cated in  its  centre  to  commemorats  histor- 
ical events.     It  was  erected  in  1853. 

The  Piazza  Vittoria  Emanuele^  located  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  of  the  church  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
dre  di  Dio.  The  bridge  was  erected  bj'  the 
French  in  1810,  and  completed  by  Vittoria 
Emanuele  II. 

The  Palaces  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Carignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  here  the  Constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has  four 
fronts,  all  designed  differently.  In  1718 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mada- 
ma  Reale,  mother  of  King  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  The  towers  are  about  all  that  remains 
of  that  old  castle. 

Theatres: — ^There  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  tho 
Teatro  Regio,  designed  by  Count  Alficri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  educated 
a  lawyer ;  his  preference,  however,  was  for 
architecture,  which  caused  him  to  revor3 
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the  names  of  those  celebrated  in  the  art, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuelc  H.  upon 
this  theatre,  which  proved  his  fortune,  as 
he  was  afterward  appointed  court  archi- 
tect, and  became  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous fEivors.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  Charitable  InsHtutions  of  Turin  are 
quite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
tlic  Ritiro  della  Rosina,  originall3'^  founded 
l>-  Roso  Govona  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Magdalene  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  the  Baroness  Barol. 

The  manufaciures  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  business  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Turm  is  situated  the  magnificent  church 
of  La  Superga^  erected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadeus  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  y'lcUiTy  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  Fronch  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  in  17o0.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
ance of  this  edifice  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  beautiful  columns  of  different-colored 
marble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings;  the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble,  and  ev- 
ery other  portion  of  the  building  is  equal- 
ly' elegant.  From  the  cupola,  into  which 
every  person  should  ascend,  a  glorious 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  church  is  the  resting-place  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
interred  here  in  1349. 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  inade  from  Tu- 
rin to  Nice,  or  vice  versa,  via  the  Col  di 
Tenda,  in  24  or  25  hours ;  by  rail  to  Cuneo 
in  2  h.  30  m.,  fare  9  fr.  60  c. ;  thence  to 
Nice  bj^  Messageries  in  22  hours ;  through 
fare,  32  fr.  Near  the  town  of  JRacconigi 
there  is  a  royal  chateau,  once  a  favorite  re- 
treat of  Carlo  Alberto,  father  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  At  Carmagnola  there  is  a 
railroad  which  branches  off  to  meet  the 
Nice  and  Genoa  line  at  Savona.  Carmag- 
nola was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  general  Francisco  Bussone,  orig- 
inally a  SM'ineherd.  He  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Lombardy,  was  made  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  Venetian  army,  but 
was  afterward  beheaded  b}'  an  order  from 
the  Council  of  Ten.  After  passing  Saviff- 
liano,  there  is  a  branch  railway  to  Saluzzo 
at  CuneOj  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 
This  was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  was 
dismantled  after  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
For  three  or  four  months  during  winter 
the  pass  is  crossed  with  sledges.  Rail 
from  Turin  to  Genoa  in  4  h.  25  m. 

GENOA. 

Genoa  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tlie  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  Hotels :  Hotd  Trom- 
heUa  (formerly  Feder),  Hotd  de  la  VUle, 
Grand  H6td  de  Genes,  and  Hotel  d'ltalie 
et  Croix  de  McUte.  All  of  these  hotels  are 
first  class  and  well  conducted. 

Travelers  are  again  cautioned  against 
purchasing  from  houses  to  which  they  have 
been  recommended  by  interested  parties. 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  it 
contains  a  population  of  128,000.  In  the 
11th  century,  after  many  vicissitudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterraneaq  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatly  distinguished.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa,  and  Venice ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1382.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Genoese  immediate- 
ly followed  up  their  successes,  would  have 
taken  Venice;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, allowed  the  Venetians  sufficient  time 
to  recover  from  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compelled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  1756  that  it  be- 
came tranquil.  In  1797  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  tho 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 

to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  gives  it  a 

grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 

from  the  sea.     In  tiie  background  rise  the 
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Apenmnea,  which,  daring  a  portion  of  the 
year,  are  covered  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  size,  and 
its  walls  very  much  enlarged ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  .17th  century  this  mag- 
nificent city  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  ammunition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  building  ships  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  The  Doge  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  Th^  climate  is  pure, 
and  the  atmosphere  healthy;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  firom  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Mdo  Vecchio 
and  Molo  Nuovo;  rising  to  a  height  of  384 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  30  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  a3cended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  fine  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  kno\ni  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
very  magnificent ;  some  of  the  gates  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remains  of  ancient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  more  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  st3^1e  to  those  of  Rome ;  the  roofs 
are  frequently  flat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.,  24  feet  in 
height,  refreshed  by  fountains  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Genoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  females  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,' well-propor- 
tioned, slight  frame,  dark  hair  and  e3'es, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  graceful  appearance  is  in- 
creased \yy  the  long  flowing  veil  which 
they  wear,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and  then  falling  modestly  around 
their  neck  and  shoulders,  showing,  at  the 
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same  time,  theii-  pretty  £EU!es  through  the 
mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 

The  Corso  is  the  celebrated  promenade 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  ^y, 
enjoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  Ge- 
noa, visiting  not  being  at  all  customary 
within  doors. 

The  renowned  discoverer  of  America, 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applied  to 
Genoa,  his  native  place,  for  assistance  to 
attempt  discoveries  in  the  Western  seas, 
but  was  refused,  and  regarded  as  visiona- 
ry. The  same  ill  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  England.  He  finally  applied  to  Spain, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three 
small  ships  and  17,000  ducats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  now  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  enable 
him  to  make  farther  discoveries;  so,^  the 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  his  third  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  part  of 
South  America  where  Caith<»gcna  was  aft- 
erward built. 

CHURCH  MS. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
a  singular  exterior,  being  formed  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels,  which  have  been 
modernized,  are  covered  with  paintings, 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  of 
the  17th  century',  by  G.  P.  Bianchi,  deco- 
rates the  high  altar.  Bj-  far  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  Chap- 
el of  St.  John  the  Bo^tigt.  Females  are  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
ft*om  entering  here,  except  on  one  day  of 
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the  3^ear,  the  saints  death  being  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  the  sarcophagus,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
Filippo  Doria  in  1632.  The  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-bound 
chest,  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  being  placed  in  the  Ccusotie  di 
6lan  Giovanni^  a  shrine  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral. 
\t  is  composed  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  St.  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  the  SacroCatino,  which  was 
taken  at  C«esarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  originally  presented  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Csesarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
sidered that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
4,000,000  of  francs  on  it  within  fifty  years. 
It  was  borrowed  *of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
in  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
cient specimen  of  glass,  which  caused  the 
Genoese  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Church  of  VAnntmdata^  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  highly-colored  frescoes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Cenacola  of 
Procaccini. .  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beauty. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrogio  di  Gesu,  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
erected  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colors.  Here 
are  several  fine  paintings — ^the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guide,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bens. 

Church  of  i^anta  Maria  di  Carignano^ 


built  by  the  Sauli  &mily  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it.  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  easy  of  ascent,  a  fine 
view  of  Genoa  may  be  obtained. 

Church  of  St.  Stefano  deila  Porto  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  a  fine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  Matteo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Dorias. " :  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  yery  curious. 

Church  of  San  Siro. — This  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1339, 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  in  1257  Giug- 
lielmo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
no  del  Popolo. 


There  arc  multitudes  of  these,  and,  in 
this  **city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  been  en- 
dowed, of  *'  La  Superba."  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  situated  upon  the 
Sirada  Nuovo  and  Strada  Balbi. 

PcUazzo  Brignoh  contains  tlie  finest  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  Genoa :  the  works 
of  Titian,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
cacchi,  Cario  Dolci,  Paris  Bordone,  and 
Vandyke  are  here  in  abundance.  -  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noli. 

Palazzo  PaUaviccini  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa : 
they  are  principally  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palazzo  Dorio  Torsi. — This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  hy  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Genoa.  Among  the  curiosi- 
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ties -is  a  bast  of  Columbus,  and  some  of  his 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Genoese  history. 

The  Palazzo  Balbi  is  handsomely  dec- 
orated, and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings. 

Palassz'j  ReaU,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Durazzo  family,  was  fitted  up  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  residence  for  Charles  Al- 
bert in  1842. 

Palazzo  Doria, — This,  by  far-  the  most 
interesting  palace  of  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses the  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  "II  Principe,"  which  title  he  re- 
ceived from  Charles  V.  Many  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  Vaga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithfully  by  Doria,  after  having 
been  driven  from  Rome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowful condition  by  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  the  Eternal  City  wlien  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  dec- 
orations of  this  palace  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  family.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
fountains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  "  II 
gran  Boldano,"  a  great  dog  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  V. 

The  Palazzo  ddla  Univei'sUa  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
consists  of  three  faculties,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct- 
ors, by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  DitccUe^  now  converted  into 
government  offices,  was  formerly  the  res- 
idence of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  of  St.  George^  the  oldest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to  it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminiscences.  The  Loggia  de  Bancho, 
now  used  as  the  Exchange,  remains  an  in- 
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teresting  monument  of  the  former  com- 
mercial splendor  of  Genoa. 

The  Public  InstitiUiona  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Tlir^e  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Albergo  di 
Poverij  a  fine  massive  structure,  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground;  23,000  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  Genoa,  a  "Dead  Christ,"  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Academia  Ugu9iica  delle  Belle  ArU. — ^This 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  In  the  same  building  is  the  Pvb- 
lie  Library,  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Theaires.  —  ThQ  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  is 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples.' In  the  summer  and  earl}'  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  fur  the  regular  drama ;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  ballets ;  and  in 
the  autumn  for  operas  alone. 

Genoa  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  gold  fil- 
igree-work, of  which  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  a  specimen.  The  best  assortment, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  found 
in  thie  establishment  of  M.August  Horace, 
"Mossa"  in  the  Hotel  d'ltalie:  this  house 
obtained  the  medal  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion.    His  prices  are  fixed. 

In  Genoa  the  manufactures  of  silk  vel- 
vets and  plain  silk  stufis,  black  and  colored, 
are  very  extensive.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated for  centuries,  and  are  real  special- 
ties, noted  for  their  beauty,  solidity,  and 
wear,  while  the  price  is  much  lower  than  in 
France.  The  most  celebrated  manufactur- 
ers of  Genoa  are  the  Brothers  De  Ferrari, 
42  Place  Campetto,  who  have  greatly  im- 
proved that  industry,  and  received  prize- 
medals  in  Genoa,  London,  New  York,  Tu- 
rin, Florence,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Chiavari. 
They  have  also  lately  received  the  *'  Cross 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,"  and  the  Medal  of 
Progress  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873. 
No  duty  on  the  velvets  and  silk  stuffs  of 
Genoa  forwarded  in  France  and  England. 

An  excursion  that  every  one  visiting 
Genoa  should  make  is  to  the  villa  of  the 
Marquis  Pallavicini.  This  most  lovelj'^  of 
villas  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  in  thir- 
ty minutes.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tick- 
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cts  of  admission  for  the  number  of  persons 
wishing  to  go  at  the  Palace  Pallavicini  in 
Genoa  previous  to  leaving.  One  of  the 
gardeners  acts  as  guide,  and  expects  2  fr. 
fee  per  person;  It  requires  two  hours  to 
see  the  gardens  and  jiark :  they  are  only 
open  from  11  to  3 :  one  must  make  rather 
an  exact  calculation  in  regard  to  time.  It 
would  require  a  small  volume  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  park  is  planted  with  immense  laurel* 
trees  and  India  pines,  while  tropical  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  kind  flour* 
ish  in  abundance.  Fail  not  to  enter  the 
grotto  of  Stalactites,  and  take 'passage  on 
board  a  boat  which  you  will  find  ready  to 
receive  you  on  the  subterranean  lake,  and 
imagine  yourself  on  a  mythological  excur- 
sion. Cascades,  temples,  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, Turkish  kiosks,  and  most  lovely  views 
meet  your  exit.  With  people  of  very  lively 
humor  the  guide  sometimes  plays  pranks 
by  touching  springs,  when  showers  of 
water  descend  on  their  devoted  heads,  and, 
when  attempting  to  flee  ft-om  the  disaster, 
full  it  comes  in  their  faces  from  another 
direction.  There  are  beautiful  summer- 
houses  of  most  inviting  appearance-*— but 
woe  to  the  individual  who  enters;  from 
every  blossom  comes  a  stream  of  water. 
Your  guide  will  induce  you  to  take  a  swing 
in  a  handsome  iron  chair,  and  immediately 
you  are  the  centre  of  a  cross-flre  of  waters 
coming  from  every  direction.  After  an 
exciting  excursion  of  three  hours,  should 
you  want  some  lunch,  taste  the  fried  white- 
bait at  the  restaurant  at  the  entrance  to 
the  villa. 

Trains  leave  Genoa  four  times  during 
the  day  for  Chiavari.  Time,  2  hours; 
fare,  3  frs.  85  c.  Thence  a  diligence  daily 
to  Spezia  in  8  hours.  Fare,  coup6,  8  frs., 
interior,  7  frs.  Railway  to  Florence  via 
Pisa,  16  frs.  30  c.     Time,  5  hours. 

Steamers  leave  Genoa  nearly  every  day 
for  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples. 

Trains  leave  several  times  each  day  for 
Nice,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Bologna. 

Spezia,  the  Portus  Lunae  of  the  Romans, 
the  site  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  and  circus. 
The  modem  town,  which  is  much  frequent- 
ed for  sea-bathing,  is  situated  on  a  beauti- 
ful bay  with  a  magnificent  harbor,  the  fre- 
quent resort  of  Italian  and  other  vessels  of 


war.  Principal  hotel  Croce  di  Malta*  The 
island  of  Palmaria,  opposite  the  town,  is 
used  as  a  penal  establishment  for  brigands. 
The  next  important  station  is  8arzana, 
the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas*  V.,  and 
near  which  (Lunigiana)the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily resided  before  their  settlement  in  Cor- 
sica. From  Avenza,  the  next  town,  a 
branch  railway  leads  to  the  celebrated 
Carrara  marble  quarries,  which  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  occupying  two  hours.  The 
quarries  of  Massa,  the  next  town,  are  also 
worthy  of  a  visit. 


FLORENCE 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Arno.  Population  160,000.  Principal  ho- 
tels :  Botel  de  VUnivers,  a  fine  new  house 
lately  opened  by  Signer  Stignani,  well  and 
popularly  known  to  Americans  during  his 
long  connection  with  the  Grand  H6tel  du 
Louvre,  Paris  ;  Grand  Hotel  de  New  Yorh^ 
finely  situated  on  the  Arno,  and  well  man- 
aged ;  Hotel  Washington,  on  the  Arno,  good 
house ;  Hotel  d'ltaUe  was  well  kept  previ- 
ous to  the  death  of  its  late  proprietor ;  the 
management  is  now  poor,  and  there  is 
much  complaint  of  the  unhealthfulness  of 
its  drains.  ^ 

To  Florence  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  the  fairest  citj'^  of  the  earth.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Arno,  surrounded  by  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  immortalized  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  ?  What 
beautiful  recollections  of  the  past  must 
naturally  be  awakened  in  the  appreciative 
mind  while  tarrying  in  a  spot  which  has 
given  birth  to  such  noble  contributors  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  ?  Beautiful  gardens 
adorned  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  decorations,  as  well  as  the  open 
squares  or  piizzas,  continually  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  palaces,  which 
are  verv  numeTOiiSj,  each  containinoj  rare 
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paintings  and  sculptures,  form  the  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  this  delightful  city, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The  cli- 
mate of  Florence  is  delightful,  varying  hut 
80  degrees  from  summer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  arc  entirely  un- 
available  for  defense  in  modern  warfare ; 
their  principal  use  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  octroi  duties.  The  city  is  en- 
tered by  nine  different  gates.  The  gate 
San  GaUo  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected  in 
1738  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of 
Francis  II.  This  gateway  leads  to  Bo- 
logna and  Fiesole.  The  bridges  which 
cross  the  Amo  are  six  in  number,  four 
stone  and  two  suspension  bridges.  The 
stone  bridges  have  been  much  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  even  carried  away.  The 
most  easterly  is  the  Ponte  alie  Grazle^  or 
di  Rubacorite,  built  by  Lapo,  father  of  Ar- 
rolfo,  in  1237.  There  are  numerous  small 
houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  great 
solidity  has  withstood  the  rushing  of  the 
waters,  while  all  the  others  have  been  sev- 
eral times  destroyed.  The  next  is  the 
PorUe  Vecchio,  built  the  second  time  in  1078. 
It  is  lined  with  shops  on  either  side,  which 
are  mostly  used  by  jewelers.  The  cele- 
brated Alaso  Finiguerra,  according  to  tra- 
dition, here  practiced  his  trade.  Above 
the  houses  runs  a  gallery  connecting  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Uffizi  Gallery  with 
the  Pitti  Palace.  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita, 
a  vcrj'  beautiful  structure,  built  about  the 
niiddl;)  of  the  16th  century.  Formerly 
carriages  -^ere  not  allowed  to  cross  it,  the 
authorities  thinking  it  too  slender ;  but  it 
has  proved  not  only  beautiful,  but  strong. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing  the 
**  Four  Seasons :"  their  effect  approaching 
the  bridge  is  very  beautiful.  Ammanati 
was  the  architect  of  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture. Ponte  alia  Carrajaj  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  mostly  used  for  car- 
riages. It  has  several  times  been  rebuilt ; 
its  last  restoration  was  by  Ammanati.  Aft- 
er its  construction  in  the  13th  century,  or 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  14th,  during  the 
May-day  celebration,  which  was  famous  in 
those  days,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  the  citizens  to  appear  on  the  bridge 
and  witness  a  theatrical  representation  of 
the  infernal  regions,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  rafts  below  the  bridge.  It  was 
given  out  that  any  person  wishing  to  hear 
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news  from  Satan's  dominiotas  could  do 
so,  if  present.  The  announcement  drew 
crowds.  The  bridge  was  filled  to  suffoca* 
tion,  and,  while  the  demon's  performers 
were  exhibiting  their  antics  below,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  thousands  probably 
saw  the  reality  moreVividly  than  they  ex- 
pected. The  two  iron  suspension  bridges 
are  called  San  Ferdmcmdo  and  Sam  Lwh 
pddo.  The  streets  of  Florence  are  finely 
paved,  but  have  no  sidewalks,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Some  extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  being  made  (1864)  in  the 
widening  of  streets  and  construction  of 
sidewalks. 

The  DtiomOj  or  Cathedral  Santa  Maria 
del  FU>re,  The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  quite  interesting,  and  the  building  itself 
massive  and  extensive.  The  original  de- 
sign was  by  Amolfo,  to  whom  the  Floren- 
tines intrusted  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice which  they  expressly  desired  to  have 
surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it. 
After  Amolfo's  death,  the  work  upon  it 
was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  it.  He  also  died,  and  Bru- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it. 
The  enth'e  length  is  501  feet;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  388 
feet ;  transept,  305  feet  long ;  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of  nave,  154 
feet;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet.  The 
cupola  is  188  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.  It  is  grand  in  its 
construction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  that  of  St  Peter's,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.  The  Cathedral  is  finely 
paved  with  various  colored  marbles ;  and 
the  stained  glass  windows,  made  in  the 
15th  century,  are  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
The  Duomo  contains  the  monuments  of  its 
two  principal  architects,  Ghtto  and  Bru- 
nelkschi :  the  bust  of  the  latter  is  b}"-  Bug. 
giano,  one  of  his  pupils,  as  is  also  that  of 
Giotto.  Travelers  should  ascend  the  dome, 
as  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  proportions  can 
be  gained  by  so  doing. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral,  designed  by  Giotto,  rises  to 
a  height  of  275  feet.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  413  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent. 
The  erection  of  this  tower  cost  an  enormous 
sum.  It  has  six  large  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  Keparata,  bears  the 
Medici  arms.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  are  two  statues,  fine  productions  of 
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tnodmi  Italian  art,  by  Pampaloni,  in  lien- 
or of  Amolfo  and  Brunellescbi,  architects 
of  the  Daomok  That  of  the  latter  is  very 
good.  On  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the  cu- 
pola, and  he  is  looking  np  at  the  realization 
of  it.  Near  this  statue  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  **  Sasso  di  Dante" 
(Dante's  seat),  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit 
and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 

The  Battigterio  di  San  GiomsmU,  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  built  with  the  ma- 
terial taken  fix>m  the  Temple  of  Mars.  It 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  constructed  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  formerly  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but 
was  closed  with  a  lantern  in  1550.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
yoar  1293.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Boc- 
cacio.  The  great  attractions  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  its  bronze  doors.  That  on  the 
west  was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune :  two  of  the  other  doors  were 
executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  This  last  is  an  allegorical  history 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  whidi  Giotto  gave 
the  design.  The  finbhing  of  this  door 
was  celebrated  throughout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.  Ghiberti's  doors  were  ctmsidered, 
however,  far  superior  to  the  other,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  speaking  of  them,  declared 
them  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. The  subjects  are,  1.  The  creation  of 
Man ;  The  pain  of  labor  after  the  banish- 
ment from  Paradise ;  Noah  after  the  Del- 
uge ;  The  promise  made  to  Abraham ; 
Esau  sells  his  birthright ;  Joseph  and  his 
brothers;  The  law  from  Mount  Sinai; 
The  walls  of  Jericho ;  The  battle  against 
the  Ammonites ;  The  Queen  of  She^  vis- 
its Solomon.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble.  Dante  alludes 
to  this  building  as  '^Mio  bel  San  Giovan^ 
ni,''  and  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in 
it,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  baptismal  font  in 
saving  a  child  f^om  drowning.  All  the 
baptisms  of  the  city  are  still  performed  in 
this  church,  the  number  annually  being 
about  4800.  The  tomb  of  Baldassare  Cos- 
sa,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
stead,  is  a  noble  design,  and  bears  the  pa- 
pal tiara  over  the  armorial  shields.  In  tiie 
Gnarthroba,  back  of  the  Duomo,  are  pre- 
served some  objects  of  ancient  art  which 
ttic  verj'  remarkable. 


Church  afScmta  Croce, — The  most  im- 
portant church  of  Florence,  containing  mon- 
uments erected  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold: 
'•''  in  Santa  Croce*s  holy  pracinctA  lie 

Ashes  which  make  it  liolier ;  duet  which  is, 

Even  in  itself,  an  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  nn4 
this. 

The  particle  of  those  sublimities 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos  :  here  r.  xkmsc 

Angelo*^  AtYiero's  hones,  and  his. 

The  starry  Galileos  with  his  woes ; 
lieie  Machiayelirs  earth  returned  to  whence  it 
rose." 

This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines..  Arnol- 
fo  was  the  architect.  Its  length  is  460 
feet,  and  width  135.  Above  the  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  are 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted,  to 
denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our  Lord, 
Jesns  Hominum  Salvator.  In  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of  John 
Ketterich,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  also  of 
Lichfield  and  Exeter,  and  who,  sent  as  em- 
bassador fh)m  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  Y., 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence. 
Tlie  principal  monuments  of  the  church 
are  as  follows :  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 
The  three  statues  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture  appear  as  mourners.  H  is 
bust,  by  Lorenzi,  is  considered  a  most  cor- 
rect likeness.  The  position  of  this  monu- 
ment was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self that  he  might  see  from  his  tomb  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral,  the  delight  iind 
study  of  his  mind;  Alfieri's  monument, 
by  Canova,  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  the  Countess  of  Albany ;  colossal  mon- 
ument to  Dante ;  monument  of  Macluavel- 
li ;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer  on  Italian  art ; 
Leonardo  Bruni,  sumamed  Aretino ;  Mi- 
chele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the  philosopher ; 
Giovanni  Targoni,  the  eminent  naturalist; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Florentine  historian, 
and  others.  The  tomb  of  the  Polish  count- 
ess Zamoyska  is  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship. In  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  as 
you  enter,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  wife  of  the  last  Pretender  Stuart. 
The  pulpit  belonging  to  this  church,  com- 
posed of  red  and  white  marble,  is  a  work 
of  great  excellence.  In  the  third  chapel 
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to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  monument  of  Julie  Clary,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  and  Charlotte  Bonaparte, 
^vife  of  the  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
Napoleon  III.  Notice  over  the  principal 
entrance  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
bishop  of  Toulouse.  Above  this  are  the 
letters  I  H  S,  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator, 
so  universally  seen  in  all  Catholic  church- 
es. These  letters  were  originally  placed 
in  front  of  this  church  by  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  the  inventor  of  the  initials.  Hav- 
ing taken  one  of  his  flock  to  severe  task 
for  the  manufacturing  of  playing  cards,  the 
man  pleaded  non-familiarity  with  any  oth- 
er source  of  livelihood.  The  saint  told 
him  to  put  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards 
and  sell  them.  They  spread  like  light- 
ning, and  the  man  made  an  immense  for- 
tune. Notice  near  the  north  transept  the 
monument  to  Baphael  Morghen,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  The  facade  of  this  truly 
celebrated  church  was  finally  completed 
in  1863,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Sloane,  a  rich  miner,  who  contriliuted 
$60,000  toward  the  object  Leopold  II. 
and  Pope  Pias  IX.  also  contributed  large- 
ly toward  the  object.  Over  the  centre 
door  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
three  contribirtors — ^the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
the  double-headed  Cross,  and  the  crossed 
hammers  of  Mr.  Sloane^ 

Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  1250.  In  the  centre  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Dante,  inaugurated  May  14,1865,  by  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant 
assembly,  this  being  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.  It  is  by  Pazzi  of  Ba- 
venna,  and  stands  upon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  four  lions^  inscribed,  "  To 
Dante Alighiori ;  Italy;  MDCCCLXV." 

Church  of  La  Santisdma  Annumiataj 
dedicated  to  the  "  Vcrgine  Annunziata"  by 
seven  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  took  up 
their  abode  on  Monte  Senario,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1298 ;  here  Andrea  del  Sajrto  was 
buried,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
his  lifetime.  The  cupola  is  by  All)erti,  and 
is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  high  al- 
tar is  also  attributed  to  him:  it  is  richly 
sculptured  in  high  relief,  with  a  front  of 
massive  silver,  and  above  it  is  a  large  tab- 
ernacle of  silver,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
sculpture.  In  the  chapels  belonging  to 
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this  church  are  many  interesting  tombs : 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Marzi, 
bishop  of  Assizi  and  minister  of  Cosimo  I. ; 
tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni  Matteo 
and  Filippo  Villani.  In  the  Chapel  ofihe 
Antiunziaia  is  the  miraculous  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much  wealth 
was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated  fresco 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  for  which  painting  he  received  only 
a  sack  of  wheat  as  pa^nnent. 

Notice  the  Capella  di  San  Lucay  opening 
into  the  large  cloister. 

The  Piazza  della  Annunziata — one  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city ;  here  are 
located  the  buildings  of  the  Spedale  degV 
Jmnoceniiy  «>r  Poundimff  IJofpkal,  established 
through  the  influence  of  Leonardo  Bruni. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  splendid  Adoration  of 
Magi  by  Ghirlandaio. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
was  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen;  the  two 
bronze  fountains,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
were  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Carmine,  for- 
merly the  most  magnificent  in  Florence, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1773,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brancacci  chapel. 
Amateurs  in  painting  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  sanctuary  of  art  to  see  the  cele^ 
brated  frescoes  of  Masolino,  Masoccio,  and 
Lippi :  they  were  commenced  by  the  first 
in  1415,  and  finished  by  the  last  in  1505. 
The  difierent  frescoes  mostly  relate  to 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  and  were 
visited  and  studied  in  turn  by  Baphael, 
Penigino,  L.  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo. From  the  two  small  frescoes  on  the 
left  as  you  enter,  Baphael  took  his  inspira- 
tion for  his  Logos  and  his  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  The  first  is  Adam,  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  and  the  second 
St.  Paul  visiting  St  Peter  in  Prison.  Be- 
hind the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  Greek 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  brought 
from  the  East,  6aid  to  have  been  painted  by 
St,  Ltihe  !  A  small  fee  will  indu^ce  the  cus' 
todian  to  expose  it  In  the  choir  is  a  tomb 
of  singular  beauty,  erecked  to  Pietro  Sode- 
rini. 

Church  of  San  Lorenzo.—Some  portions 
of  this  structure  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  the  interior  is  very 
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.fine,  having  been  recently  decorated.  The 
original  basilica  was  the  most  ancient  in 
the  cit}'.  In  the  Capella  degli  Operai  is  the 
sepulchral  monnment  latel}*^  erected  to  the 
eminent  painter  Benvenuto.  Before  the 
high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Costmo  de' 
Medici,  upon  which  is  the  title  of  "  Pater 
Patriae,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
after  his  death. 

In  the  SagresUa  Vecchia  is  the  elegant 
tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Averado  dei  Medici, 
and  of  his  wife  Picarda ;  also  the  costly 
monument  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuli- 
ano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Soffrestia  Nuova,  or  CapeUa  dei 
DeposUi,  are  the  monuments  of  Ginliano 
and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  Not  only  were 
these  monuments,  which  are  considered 
equal  to  any  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  It- 
al^'',  executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  also 
the  chapel  wherein  they  are  placed.  "  Giu- 
liano  was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, younger  brother,  consequently, 
of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of  the  Cardinal  Ippo- 
lito :  he  was  created  Due  de  Nemours  by 
Francis  I.,  and  died  in  1516,  in  his  thirty- 
peventh  year.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  uncle, 
Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Madeleine  de 
Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house  of  France : 
the  sole  fruit  of  this  union  was  Catharine 
de*  Medici,  afterward  the  queen  of  Henrj' 
IL" 

In  the  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  and  may  be  visited 
from  10  to  4  on  application  in  the  church) 
are  some  magnificent  mosaics  and  frescoes ; 
in  fact,  one  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit 
this  edifice,  as  we  think  it  the.  finest  in 
Florence.  The  chapel  was  commenced  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.j  in  1604,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  the  Tuscan  ruler  intend- 
ed stealing  from  Jerusalem,  but  his  emis- 
saries were  detected  after  the}'-  had  com- 
menced detaching  it  from  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  now  stands.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  magnificently  inlaid  with  expensive 
marbles  and  precious  stones.  Notice  the 
armorial  bearings  round  the  chapel;  they 
are  the  very  perfection  of  the  mosaic  art. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  are  most 
magnificent,  were  executed  by  Benvenuti, 
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late  director  of  the  Academy,  between  1828 
and  1837.  They  represent  the  leading 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  last  judg- 
ment (photographs  of  them,  verj' finely  ex- 
ecuted, may  be  purchased  in  the  chapel). 
Notice  the  beautiful  tomb  and  statue,  in 
bronze  gilded,  of  Cosmo  II.,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Tacca. 
The  remains  of  the  different  grand^dukes 
are  in  the  crypt  below  the  chapel.  In  tho 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Paola  Giovo,  a  cele- 
brated historical  writer. 

The  LaureiUian  Library^  raised  by  tho 
Medici  family  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  been  the  recipi> 
ent  of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  Bud  to  be  about  9000 ;  they  ralik  in 
importance,  if  not  in  members,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Sjt- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  in  1135,  when  they  took 
Amalfi.  This  work  was  formerly  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  equal  veneration  at 
Florence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  of  Galileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  12 
daily. 

The  Church  of  San  Marco  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  attract- 
ed  such  a  concourse  of  people  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  convent ;  to  this  pro- 
duction he  owes  the  popularity  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  excelled  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor Cimabue.  The  mosaic  of  the  Virgin, 
brought  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  also 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  arc 
the  three  friends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 

Santa  Maria  NoveliOy  situated  on  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  was  commenced  in 
1256.  -It  was  called  by  Michael  Angelo 
his  **  betrothed."  .  This  was  considered  at 
one  time  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  but 
restorations  have  disfigured  it.  It  is  most- 
ly noted  for  the  fresco,  paintings  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  -  They 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  day,  say  9 
o'clock,  and  even  then  they  are  rather  in- 
distinct. It  also  contains  the  Madonna  of 
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Cimabae,  which  was  considered  at  the  time 
the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  and  was 
carried  in  triumph  from  the  stndio  of  the 
painter  to  the  church,  followed  by  the  en- 
tire popalace. 

The  CapeUa  dei  Gondi  contains  the  fa- 
mous crucifix  carved  by  Brunelleschi  in 
rivalry  with  Donatello,  who  executed  the 
one  now  in  Santa  Croce.  When  the  latter 
lirst  saw  the  work  of  Brunelleschi  he  let 
fall  his  apron  which  contained  his  dinner, 
exclaiming,  "To  you  is  granted  the  power 
of  carving  figures  of  Christ,  to  me  that  of 
peasants/'  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bru- 
nelleschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
316  feet  long,  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
body  of  the  church .  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — ^magnificent  balustrade^  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
San  Mlchelej  San  Spirito,  and  San  Ambro- 
gio.  In  the  church  of  Ognisanti,  situated 
on  the  Piazza  Manin,  near  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer  <rf  Amer- 
ica, Amerigo  Vespucci:  his  house  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospeale  di  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Dio.         • 

Piazza  del  GratC  Duca^  the  principal  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Palazzo  VecchiOy  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  magistracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  saloon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passages  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feet, 
by  77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the 
saloon  are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
families  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch- 
ess. The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  stat- 
ues, among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo  (sculptured 
at  the  age  of  23),  is  located  on  the  left  of 
the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  by  Bandinelli.  The  lion  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  also  adorns  the  Piaz- 
za; it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  the  Re- 
former Savonarola  suffered  mart^^dom. 
The  Loggia  di  Lanzi^  finely  proportioned, 
and  considered  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
beyond  improvement.  Under  it  are  some 
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fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Perseus  by  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  Judith  slaying 
Holofernes  is  by  Donatello,  and  the  Dying 
Ajax  supported  by  a  Warrior.  Near  this 
Piazza  are  the  two  markets,  the  Mercafo 
Nvovo  iand  Mercato  VeccMo.  Adjoining  the 
Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  is  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  open  court.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  statues  of  Cosmo  I.  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  court,  placed  in  niches,  are  statues 
by  modem  artists  of  the  great  men  of  Tus- 
cany, commencing  with  Andrea  Organi, 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto,  Donatello,  Alberti, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Boccacio,Machiavelli,Guic- 
eiardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Mi- 
6heli,  Recli,  Mascagni,  Andrea  Cesalpino, 
Antonio,  Accorso,  Guide  Aretino,  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  last  holding  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  Of  his  Perseus. 

The  TJffizi  Gallery — Galleria  Tmperiale  e 
Reale,  Open  daily  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  3,  Sundays  and  feast-days  excepted, 
when  it  is  open  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Tues- 
days from  12  to  3.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  festivals  it  is  closed  all  day ;  so  also 
is  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  this  gallery  is,  without  doubt, 
the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Madrid ;  neither  is  it  so  extensive  as  either 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  or 
the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  Ascending  three 
flights  of  stairs,  we  enter  the  first  vestibule, 
wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici 
family,  ten  in  number.  In  the  inner  vesti- 
bule are  some  fine  statues :  the  Florentine 
Boar ;  two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  door ;  several  busts, 
and  other  specimens  of  art.  The  corridors 
are  occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  gal- 
leries. In  our  description  we  will  com- 
mence near  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  cor- 
ridor, with  the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tus- 
can school.  One  of  the  finest  is  by  Fra  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
saints ;  around  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground.  Busts 
and  statues  follow  next  in  order,  and 
among  the  varieties  many  fine  ones  may 
be  discussed.    In  a  narrow  corridor,  enter- 
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ed  by  a  small  door  just  beyond  the  statues, 
are  sculptures  of  the  mediaeval  Tuscan 
school,  many  of  which,  by  Donatello,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention  for  their  composition  and  expres- 
sion. On  the  sarcophagi  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridors  are  various  bas-reliefs, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  hea- 
then mythology.  In  front  of  one  is  the 
representation  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  illustration  of  a 
chariot-race  in  a  circus,  perhaps  the  Circus 
Maximus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot  is  being 
drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  western  cor- 
ridor the  gems  are  many.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  I^runken  Bacchus  and  Faun,  No. 
380;  the  Wounded  Adorns,  382;  and  an 
ApoUo,  all  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  last  but 
•  just  emerging  from  the  marble.  Here  is 
also  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  southern  gallery  the  gems  arc  the 
Venus  Anadyomena  and  the  Young  Athlete, 
The  first  room  to  the  left,  entering  from  the 
eastern  corridor,  is  called  the  Tribune,  a 
small  circular  apartment,  which  not  only 
x;ontains  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  this  gallery, 
but  of  the  world,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  works  of  sculpture  are  five  in 
number;  the  first  is  the  world-renowned 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  Florence  during  the 
reign  Of  Cosmo  III.  de  Medici :  it  was  found 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  says  it  was  sculp- 
tured by  the  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Apollodorus.  It  is  considered  the  verj'  per- 
fection of  design  and  workmanship :  it  was 
restored  by  BeminL  The  Apollino,  or 
Young  Apollo,  is  of  the  same  school :  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Greece.  The  Dane- 
ing  Faun,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Lottatori^  or  Wrestlers,  and  the  Anotino,  & 
slave  whetting  his  knife,  complete  the  five 
wonderful  works  which  have  gained  such 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  collection :  Michael  Ange- 
lo— the  Virgin  presenting  the  Infant  to  St. 
Joseph.  Raphael — La  Madonna  del  Cor- 
dellino  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fomarina,  painted 
in  1512 ;  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert. 
Titian— the  Venus  (alluded,  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignore  Beccadelli,  painted  while  the 
artist  was  in  his  75th  year.  Paul  Vero- 
nese—Holy Family,  with  St.  John  and 


St.  Catharine.  Annibal  Caracci — a  Bac- 
chante: Pan;  and  Cupid.  Gnercino — a 
Sibyl ;  Endymion  sleeping.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  —  two  fine  figures  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job.  Daniele  da  Volterra — ^the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a,  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Francis.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1617,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  are 
scarcely  appreciated  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  city.  The  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.  Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  eon  of  a 
tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.  He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
he  left  for  the  instruction  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 
Pietro  di  Cosimo.  But  it  was  from  the 
study  of  Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  Leonardo, 
and  Michael  Angelo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuable  instructions.  He  had  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  mar^'^elous  fidel- 
ity. His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  grace- 
ful and  the  tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  subjects.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  he  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.  He  died  in  1650.  Albert  Du- 
rer — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna — ^the  Circumcision ;  Adoration  of  ths 
Kings ;  Resurrection.  Pietro  Perugino — 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  John  -the 
Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian.  Correggio — 
the  Vii^n  kneeling  in  Adoration  before  the 
Infant,  who  is  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
draper^';  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.  Vandyke — ^two  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfort.  B. 
Luini^-Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  St. 
John.  Parmegianino— H0I3''  Family,  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Prophet  Zacha- 
rias.  Guido^a  Virgin  in  Contemplation. 
Ginlio  Romano — ^Virgin  and  Child.  Ru- 
bens— ^Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue. 
North  of  the  Tribune,  leading  from  it,  ara 
three  rooms. 

First  Room  :    L.  da  Vinci  —  Medusa's 
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Head.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fieaole — fonr  pic- 
tures, representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage  of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Second  Boom:  Rldolfo  del  Ghirlandaio — 
San  Zenobio  raising  a  dead  Child ;  Trans- 
lation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint.  Mariotto 
Albertinelli— the  Visitation  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth* Vasari — Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Bron- 
zino — Descent  of  our  Savior  into  Hades, 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci— Adoration  of  the  MagL  Cigoli 
—Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  II  Sodomo— 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Filippino 
Lippi—Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife ;  and  Judith  slaying  Holo- 
fernes.  The  third  room  contains  some 
early  Florentine  paintings. 

In  a  room  opening  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  other 
Italian  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.  In  four  of 
the  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 
inet of  Genu.  Among  the  many  curiosities 
b  a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli, 
14  inches  in  diameter;  two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold ;  a  yase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ; 
a  bas-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 
za del  Gran'  Duca ;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 
tal, an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments.  It  was  executed  by  Va- 
lerio  Vicentius,  assisted  by  his  daughter ; 
a  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamel  and 
precious  stones,  representing  the  portrait 
of  Cosimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  lazuli,  with 
handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mounted 
with  diamonds.  Passing  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  corridor,  we  descend  to  the 

Etruscan  Miiseum,  which  contains  many 
interesting  vases  and  other  curiosities. 
This  apartment  connects  with  the  gallery 
which  leads  fo  the  Pitti  Palace  across  the 
Arno. 

In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
from  the  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian  school.  Here,  also, 
are  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselveg.  In  the 
centre  of  the  large  room  is  the  celebrated 
Medlcean  vase,  found  at  Hadrian's  villa, 
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near  Tivoli.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  HaU 
of  Inscriptions*  The  gems  here  are  the  cel- 
ebrated Venus  Urama,  266,  and  the  Venus 
Genitrix,  In  a  small  room  leading  to  this 
hall  is  the  IJermcphrodite,  also  an  in&nt 
Hercules  strangling  Serpents,  and  a  group 
of  Cvpid  and  Psgche,  On  the  wall  is  a 
marble  mask  of  a  Satyr,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael  Angelo  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  a 
small  room  opening  from  the  last  is  a  fine 
collection  of  antique  gems* 

HaUofBarocdo:  Bronzino's  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez — Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — ^picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba- 
roccio  —  the  *^  Madonna  del  Popolo." 
Handhorst,  called  Gkerardo  deUa  Notte — 
Infant  Savior  in  the  Manger.  One  of  the 
finest  copies  ever  made  of  this  splendid 
composition  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Costi,  of  Florence.  In  this  room 
are  three  tables,  composed  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  one  of  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  work  of  the  kind  oyer  made. 
It  took  25  years  to  complete  it.  Twenty* 
two  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it. 

HaU  of  Niche,  in  which  are  eighteen  fig- 
ures of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  brought  to  Florence  in  1775.  They 
were  discovered,  previous  to  1583,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome.  Many  strange 
suppositions  have  taken  place  as  regards 
their  origin.  Among  the  other  pictures 
contained  in  this  room  are  :  Rubens  — 
Henrj'  IV.  at  the  Batde  of  Ivry— his  En- 
try  into  Paris  after  the  Battle.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are  the 
bronzes,  medals,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family,  who  at  one 
time  exceeded  them  in  popularity.  Tho 
first  architect  employed  upon  this  splendid 
ediflce  was  Brunelleschi.  Its  erection  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartolomeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were. added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  attraction,  howev- 
er, of  this  palace  is  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  number  about  500,  and  are  of. 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  cour 
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tained  in  the  UffizL  The  gallery  is  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festival-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
■will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex- 
pected. 

Hall  of  the  Iliad:  the  ceiling  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  years  ago  by  Sabatel- 
li.  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^two  pictures  of  the 
Assumption.  Fra  Bartolomeo — ^the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Sciptone  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  queen  of  France.  Vis- 
itors were  formerly  admitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  instead  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boboli  gardens ;  and  as  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  the  ceilings  of  the  five  principal 
halls  are  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  life  of  Coshno  I.,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  ta  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
then,  when  returning^  commence  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venus. 

Hail  of  Saturn:  here  Cosimo  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  mature  age,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  receive  the  crown  offered  by  Glory  and 
Eternity.  Paintings:  Raphael — Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  Schiavone — ^the  Death  of  Abel. 
Vandyke — ^two  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen.  Raphael  — 
the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino;  a  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  a  i>ortrait  of 
Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — Disputation  on  the  "Trinity.  Ra- 
phael— the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  Domeni- 
ohino--St.Mar}'^  Magdalene. 

HaU  of  Jupiter:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
.  Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo— the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognonc — a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo — Di  St.  Marco.  Tintoretto — 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Veronese 
— ^the  Marys  at  our  Savior's  Tomb. 

HaU  of  Mars:  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo^s  success 
in  war.  Raphael — the  celebrated  and 
lovely  Madonna  delia  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — one  of  his  best  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. Rubens — *^  Les  Suites  de  la  Guerre. '* 
Vandyke — ^portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
Ito.  Andrea  del  Sarto— subjects  from  the 
History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gui- 
do — Rebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo  Al- 
lori — Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
nes.     Rubens — portraits  of  himself  and 


brother,  and  the  philosopheTs  Lipsius  and 
Grotius. 

Hall  ofApoUo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vir- 
tue and  Glory,  is  received  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.  G.  da  Caspi-* 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbe- 
ni.  Palma  Vecchio — Supper  at  Emmatis. 
Murillo — ^Virgin  and  Child.  Guercino — 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha.  Titian^- 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino.  Cristoforo 
AUori — the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian.  T. 
Titi— portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  "when  a  child.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Raphael — two  portraits;  one  of  Maddalena 
Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo, painted  when  Raphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two yeara  of  age.  These  paintings  are 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  ^-aluable  ornaments  of  the 
gallery.  Baroccio — ^portrait  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick d'Urbino,  when  a  child.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano— a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della 
Lucertola.  Raphael — Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals.  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^his  own  por- 
trait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hctll  of  Venus  (so  called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Reason  over  Pleasure — a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  J.,  is  rescued  from  Venus 
by  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules). 
Tintoretto — Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Rosar— two  fine  coast  views. 
Rubens — two  noble!  landscapes.  Rem- 
brandt—^portrait  of -an  <4d  man.  Beleverti 
— ^Marsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  Waters.  Bassano— Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine. 

HcUl  of  the  Education  ofJupilet:  here 
are  some  paintings  which  are  mostly  by 
imknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
high  standing.  The  Stufa  or  Cabinet, 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  contains  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  Dupr6, 
and  a  column  of  black  E^ryptian  pcrphj-ry. 
The  other  halls  are  quite  interesting  in  their 
specimens  ofpaintings  and  statuary,  such  as 
the  HaU  of  Ulysses,  representing  his  returii 
to  Ithaca.  Here  are  two  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Titian.  The  next  is  the 
HaU  of  Prometheus^  frescoed  by  Colignoii. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  magnificent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  nearly  $200,000  : 
nearly  Hfteen  years  were  taken  in  complet- 
ing it.  It  was  made  at  the  national  mam 
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ufActory.  The  room  opening  from  this 
contains  a  splendid  malachite  table,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  presented  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  &ther  of  the  present  emperor,  to 
the  late  grand-duke.  Passing  through  the 
corridor  into  the  Hail  qfJutUoej  where  there 
are  some  fine  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
ve  enter  next  the  HaU  ofCcmovd't  Vemity 
which  statue  stands  on  a  pivot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rooip.  It  formerly  stood  in  the 
Tribune  where  the  Venus  of  Medici  now 
stands,  that  figure  having  made  the  excur- 
sion to  Paris  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the 
conqueror  Napoleon.  In  the  next  and 
last  room,  which  contains  numerous  flow- 
er-pieces and  landscapes,  may  be  seen  Sal- 
vator  Rosa's  great  picture  of  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  cup  on  seeing  a  youth 
drink  water  out  of  his  hand. 

The  PrivaU  Library  has  60,000  volumes, 
and  is  considered  the  most  useful  library 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MSS.  are  preserved  here. 
.  Joining  the  palace  are  the  Bciboli  Gear" 
dens,  planned  by  II  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
L  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  terraces,  statues,  etc. ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo ;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna;  statue  of  Abun- 
dance, commenced  by  Giovanni  Bologna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens  are 
open  to  thft  public  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Joining  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  Museo 
di  Storia  NaturoU  and  SpecoUu  This  last 
contains  many  objects  of  curiosit}'  well 
worth  examination  both  by  the  intelligent 
and  scientific  traveler.  To  ladies  we  would 
say,  woman  can  not  sacrifice  her  womanli- 
ness for  science  at  all  times,  and  we  must 
say  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  res- 
olution to  overcome  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  shame  that  any  modest  woman 
must  feel  at  entering  this  room  with  a 
promiscuous  party,  although  a  sight  more 
interesting  and  instructive  is  difficult  to 
meet.  In  addition  to  the  well-arranged 
halls,  filled  with  minerals  and  plants, 
many  apartments  are  devoted  to  wax 
models  of  the  human  figure ;  here  science 
has  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resemble 
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nature.  Every  separate  part  of  the  hu- 
man form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc., 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
glass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  both 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  from  the  throat  downward,  all  laid 
bare.  Youth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep, 
with  the  life-wajrm  coloring  of  flesh,  veins, 
and  skin. 

The  Tribuna,  dedicated  to  the  memcny 
of  Galileo,  which  is  situated  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  contains  three  beau- 
tiful frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  great  astronomer :  one  shows 
him  ..n  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
Ump  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  ^iiich  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  telescope  before  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  at  Venice ;  in  the  third  be  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under 
the  rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble 
statue  of  Galileo;  also  one  of  his  fingers', 
encircled  with  a  ring,  pointing  upward : 
this  last  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  in- 
struments are  also  preserved  here.  The 
floor  of  this  beautiful  tribune  is  mosaic^ 
the  walls  white  marble,  covered  with  ara^ 
besques  of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizi  gallery,  there  are  several  private  gal- 
leries, belonging  to  noblemen,  which  are . 
thrown  Open  to  the  public,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures;  among 
these  are  the  Ferroid,  Coninij  iSt7'ozzi,  and 
the  Torriffiani  galleries. 


Florence  has  for  many  years  been  very 
fortunate  in  its  representatives  from  the 
United  States.  The  late  Mr.  T.  Bigelow 
Lawrence,  the  first  Consul  General  to  Flor- 
ence, by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  his 
great  wealth,  and  his  amiable  deport- 
ment, shed  additional  respect  on  the  name 
he  bore.  He  has  been  admirabl}^  replaced 
by  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  J.  Lorimar 
Graham,  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  dispenses  with  a  liberal  hand  in  enter- 
taining friends  and  travelers  who  have  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  him.  H la  residence, 
the  Palace  Orsini,  is  not  surpassed  in  ex- 
tent and  luxury  by  any  private  palace  in  . 
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Florence,  and  the  balls  and  other  enter- 
tainments given  there  to  our  eminent  pub- 
lic men  when  traveling  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  Florence  for  their  magnifi- 
cence. Mr.  Graham  devotes  all  the  fees 
of  his  office  to  his  vice-consnl,  who  has 
ably  filled  that  position  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Our  government  does  well  in  mak- 
ing such  appointments.  Not  only  do  our 
travelers  leave  Florence  delighted  with 
their  visit,  but  the  poor  of  the  city  have 
learned  to  bless  the  name  of  Graham,  the 
lady  of  the  consul  devoting  a  large  portion 
of  her  time  and  fortune  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition. 


Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
studio  of  the  late  Hiram  Powers,  our  cele- 
brated countryman,  who  now  has  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  the  Via  la 
Fomace.  This  celebrated  artist  inhabited 
Florence  some  twenty -nine  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  Vermont.  Among  the  principal  works 
which  have  done  so  much  to  immortalize 
him  are  his  Greek  Slave ;  his  Washington, 
ordered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana;  the 
same  in  the  regalia  of  grand  master  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  ordered  by  the  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Lodge;  his  America,  with  a  ti- 
ara on  her  head,  representing  the  thirteen 
original  states ;  California,  as  a  young  In- 
dian woman ;  Daniel  Webister,  ordered  by 
the  city  of  Boston ;  and  Milton's  II  Pense- 
roso.  Heads  of  many  of  our  most  illus- 
trious men  adorn  his  studio,  which  is  still 
kept  open  by  his  heirs.  There  are  many 
other  American  artists  of  fiime  in  the  city, 
^bose  address  may  be  seen  at  our  bank- 
ers', £yres  &  Matteini.  This  firm  .will  be 
found  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive  to 
their  custometjs.. :  Their  banking-house  is 
No.  7  Via  MagglO)  in  the  same  building  as 
the  United  States  Consulate.  Mr.  Mat- 
teini has  been  for  ten  years  the  vice-consul. 
This  banking  firm  has  for  some  years  past 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  copying,  in 
marble  of  the  finest  quality,  the  best  works 
of  the  ancient  masters,  such  as  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  Apollo  .Belvidere,  etc.  They 
have  also  fine  works  by  the  best  modem 
artists. 


We  would  recommend  a  visit  to  the 
studio  of  L.  G.  Mead,  2  Via  Barbano,  an 
American  sculptor  of  great  talent.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Ethan 
Allen,  ordered  by  the  State  of  Vermont ; 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  '^  Columbus 
appealing  to  Queen  Isabella, ' "  ^  The  Fourth 
of  July,  "etc. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  Via  Galileo.  He  has 
just  finished  a  statue  of  Lincoln  (heroic 
size)  which  is  simply  magnificent. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Hart,  7  Piazza  del  Independe, 
has  finished  a  most  exquisite  figure  of 
Venus. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Tuscan  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
Egyptian  Museum^  the  Biblioteca  MagHon 
hecdiiano^  Royai  Mosaic  Manufactory,  and 
the  charitable  institutions.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  the 
Cenacola,  or  Last  Supper,  by  R'aphael,  dis- 
covered in  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio  in 
1645. 


Theatres, — They  are  nine  in  number: 
LaPergolOf  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  called  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Florence :  it  is  a  fine  house, 
and  will  accommodate  about  2500  persons. 
The  others  are  the  TecUro  del  Cocomero,  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  both ;  Teatro  Nuovo  ; 
Teatro  Leopoldo ;  Teatro  Gotdoni^  etc.  The 
prices  of  admittance  are  very  low. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Cascine,  on  the  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Amo 
and  Mugnone.  This  is  decidedly  the 
most  charming  drive  and  promenade  in 
Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dairj'- 
houses  of  the  late  grand-duke,  which  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
which  supply  Florence  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
Prato,  the  bank  of  the  Amo  is  laid  out  as 
a  beautiful  walk  and  drive,  overshadowed 
bv  magnificent  trees  for  the  space  of  two 
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miles.  Aboat  midway  tlie  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  a  circle ;  here,  several  after- 
noons in  the  week,  the  bands  perform,  and 
here  the  fashionables  of  Florence  make 
their  calls.  For  the  space  of  two  or  three 
hours  every  afternoon,  from  the  hours  of 
four  until  seven,  all  Florence — that  is,  all 
of  Florence  that  pretends  to  be  any  body — 
attend  this  fashionable  exchange  in  all 
manner  of  equipages,  in  numbers  varying 
from  500  to  1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled 
in  style  or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris 
in  the  world.  Around  the  music  the  car- 
riages all  congregate ;  gentlemen  descend 
and  visit  their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  gos- 
sip, and  flirt,  or  promenade  along  the  riv- 
er's bank,  where  seats  and  shady  groves  are 
in  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of  soli- 
taires and  lovers.  The  Cascine  is  arranged 
as  the  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice,  Paris — 
carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians  have 
each  their  separate  avenues.  Fashionable 
society  of  Florence  cares  not  where  you  live, 
what  you  eat,  or  what  you  wear,  so  long  as 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  your  turn-out  on  the  Cascine — 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.  For  ^120 
per  month  yon  can  hire  a  splendid  tunit 
out,  two  horses,  coachman,  and  footmnn, 
an  open  carriage  for  Cascine  driving,  cud 
a  close  carriage  for  the  Opera.  Your  box 
at  the  Opera,  holding  four  to  eight  per- 
sons, will  cost  $4  to  $5  a  night. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Palazzo  Bxumarotti;  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursdays :  the  statue  of  Buonarptti,  his 
manuscripts,  sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  small  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  the  illustrious  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  born  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Borne  in  1564.  He  has  the  name 
of  the  greatest  designer  that  ever  lived. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  an- 
swered, '*  Painting  was  his  wife,  and  his 
works  his  children.*'  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works  is  his  "  Last  Judgment," 
painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  he 
surpassed  all  the  modems.  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Capitol,  and  his  own  house,  are 
proofs  of  his  ability.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  The  walls  of  his  dining-room 
contain  portraits  of  many  of  the  most  ce]e- 
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brated  men  of  Tuscany ;  among  them  you 
recognize  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and 
Savonarola. 

Palazzo  JHccardOj  erected  by  Cosimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  property  of 
the  Medici  until  1659,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Marquis  Gabriele  Biccardi.  The 
grand  gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautiful  frescoes,  re- 
taining to  a  great  extent  th«ir  original 
beauty. 

The  Biblwteca  Mccardi,  open  daily  from 
9  until  2,  has  about  30,000  printed  volumes 
and  3500  MSS. 

Drs.  Slayton  and  Williams,  36  Lung* 
Amo  Nuovo,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
first-class  American  dentists. 

Among  the  principal  mosaic  manufact- 
urers are  Bazzanti  &  Sons,  12  Lung'  Amo 
Corsini,  the  oldest  house  in  Florence.  Fo. 
Betti,  3  Lung'  Arno  Nuovo,  furnisher  to 
the  Italian  court.  Messrs.  Torrini  &  Co., 
Lung'  Amo :  this  house  has  been  awarded 
most  of  the  prizes  for  that  branch  of  art  in 
Florence. 

Groves,  the  principal  English  dmggist, 
is  situated  No.  15  Borg'  Ognissanti.  This 
establishment  is  highly  recommended ;  the 
proprietor  is  patronized  b}*^  all  American 
and  English  families;  he  has  had  great 
experience  both  in  English  and  foreign 
pharmacy,  and  keeps  a  large  supply  of 
American  and  English  remedies,  besides 
those  of  British,  French,  and  Italian  phar- 
macopceias.  One  of  the  best  physicians  in 
Italy  is  Dr.  Frazer,  18  Via  dei  Fossi,  M,D. 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  M.R.C.  of  St.  Ed.'s. 

One  of  the  principal  Italian  artists  in 
Florence  is  Zocchi  Emilio.  His  studio  is 
in  the  Academia  di  Belle  Arti. 

Lodovico  Accarisi,yia  del  Prato,  Stabile 
Barbetti,  is  a  good  artist  in  oil-paintings. 

Accarisi  &  Co.,  23  Via  Maggio,  are  good 
manufacturing  jewelers. 

P.  L.  Bosteri,  43  Borg'  Ognissanti,  author 
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of  several  educational  works,  is  an  excel- 
lent Italian  teaclier. 

Edward  Goodban,  9  Via  Tornabuoni,  is 
the  principal  English  bookseller.  He  is 
agent  for  Harper^t  Hand-book,  which  he 
sells  at  the  publishers'  prices. 

The  traveler  should  drive  over  the  VkUe 
dei  Colli  immediately  on  arriving  in  Flor- 
ence, previous  to  seeing  the  city  in  detalL 
This  is  a  beautiful  new  promenade,  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent,  embracing  lovely 
views  of  the  city. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Somana,  and 
ascvinding  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  Poggio  Int' 
periale,  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-duke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms — about  one 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number.  A 
short  distance  farther  we  arrive  at  Galileo's 
Tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Milton 
on  the  latter's  visit  to  Florence  after  he 
became  blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  his 
former  patrons,  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florence  you  must  not  omit  to 
visit  the  ancient  town  of  Fiesole,  old  when 
Rome  was  in  its  infancy,  to  reach  which 
you  can  start  fh>m  the  Porta  San  Gallo  or 
ftom  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  for- 
mer  you  pass  several  noted  villas :  the  prin- 
cipal is  one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and 
s  favorite  residence  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
We  also  pass,  among  other  handsome  vil- 
las, that  of  Signor  Mario,  the  celebrated 
singer.  The  road  from  the  convent  of  San 
Pomenico  to  Fiesole,  one  mile  and  a  half, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
cit}',  not  by  issuing  shares,  but  b}'  issuing 
patents  of  nobility ;  and  as  three  hundred 
dollars  will  buy  the  title,  coat  of  armsj  and 
seal,  the  city  has  done  a  fair' business. 
They  will  even  hunt  up  your  genealogy 
in  case  you  should  not  have  one.  Several 
Englishmen  have  invested,  and  numerous 
Americans.  In  the  days  of  Tuscany's 
grand-dukes,  when  none  but  nobles  were 
received  at  court,  the  stock  paid,  it  is  said, 
some  dividend  *  at  present  it  is  below  par. 
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Lately  traveling  has  been  much  facili- 
tated by  the  opening  of  the  railroad  direct 
from  Florence  to  R^e,  and  what  formerly 
required  5  or. 6  days  by  carriage  can  now 
be  accomplished  in  10  hours  and  10  min- 
utes, and  at  one  fifth  the  cost,  the  fare  be- 
ing only  40  tn,  60  c,  first  class. 

Rome  can  be  reached  by  three  different 
rontes: 

1st  (which  is  the  most  direct),  via  Arez- 
zo,  Perugia,  Foligno,  Spello,  Spoleto,  and 
Temt 

Express  train  leaves  Florence  at  8.ro 
A.M.,  and  arrives  at  Rome  at  6.25  P.M., 
in  9  h.  55  ni. ;  fare,  first  class,  39  frs.  10  c. ; 
second  class,  26  frs.  90  c. 

2d,  ria  Empoli,  I^sa,  Leghorn,  Grosscto, 
and  Civita  Yecchia.  . 

Express  train  leaves  Florence  at  0.15 
A.M.,  and  arrives  at  Rome  at  9  P.M.,  in 
11  h.  45  m. 

For  description  of  towns  on  this  route, 
see  Index. 

3d,  via  Empoli,  Sienna,  Orvieto,  and 
Baschi  (from  Baschi  to  Orte  by  diligence). 
The  railway'  will  soon  be  finished  through 
on*this  route. 
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Supposing  the  traveler  is  starting  from 
Florence  via  Arezzo  and  Perugia,  in  1  h. 
14  m.  Montevancki  is  passed,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
remains  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and 
mastodon  have  been  discovered :  a  collec- 
tion of  the  fossil  remains  of  these,  and  oth- 
er animals  extinct  in  Ital}',  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  town.  In  2  h.  15  m. 
Arezzo  is  reached.  This  town,  containing 
11,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  district,  the  Arretium  of 
the  Bomans.  Hotels,  Victoria  and  Chiavi 
d'Oro. 

Arezzo  is  one  of  the  12  confederate  cit- 
ies of  ancient  Etruria,  and  is  rich  in  histor- 
ical associations.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  many  celebrities  in  literature  and  art. 
Here  Petrarch  was  born,  July  20, 1304,  his 
parents  having  been  expelled  from  Flor- 
ence for  political  intrigues.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  is  shown  in  the  Via  dell' 
Orto.  Here  also  Mecsenas,  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  was 
born.  Yasari,  Pietro  Benvenuti,  and  Leon- 
ardo Aretino  were  also  natives  of  this  town. 

TEe  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
loggie  of  Yasari,  which  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  that  &mous  architect :  it  is 
situated  on  the  Piazza  Grande.  The  Duomo 
in  the  upper  town  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  Italian  Gk>thic  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  its  principal  attrac- 
tions are  its  stained  windows,  which  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  repre- 
sent scenes  in  the  life  of  the  famous  and 
warlike  Bishop  Tarlati  di  Pietramala,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror,  and 
who  afterward  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis 
in  Milan.  His  tomb,  and  that  of  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  are  the  prominent  objects  of 
interest  in  the  church.  The  paintings  of 
the  Martyrdom  ofSt.Donato  by  Benvenuti, 
also  his  Judith  and  ffolqfemesy  are  consid- 
ered fme  works  of  art.  .  Here  also  may  be 
seen  a  masterpiece  of  Sabatelli  called  the 
Abigail.  In  the  square  of  the  Cathedral  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  di  Medici  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The  Church  of  St, 
Maria  delta  Pieve  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Bacchus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century.  The  columns 
of  the  fa9ade  are  distributed  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  St.  George  by  Yasari ; 
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also  an  altar-piece,  in  sections,  by  Pietro 
Laurati.  The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  in 
the  Yia  Cavour,  contains  some  very  good 
frescoes.  There  are  several  other  church- 
es, but  none  of  much  importance. 

The  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  edifice  known  as  the  Fra- 
ternity della  Misericordia,  and  which  con- 
tains fossils,  vases,  bronzes,  and  medieval 
seals,  is  worth  visiting.  There  is  also  a 
very  good  library  on  the  first  floor. 

Three  hours  from  Florence,  Cortona,  a 
small  town  in  the  fine  valley  of  Chiana, 
is  reached.  There  is  but  little  to  induce 
the  traveler  to  stop  here,  either  in  *'  sights" 
or  accommodation.  It  is  noted  principally 
as  b6ing  one  of  the  12  confederate  towns  of 
Etruria.  There  is  the  usual  cathedral  and 
other  churches.  In  the  Museum  is  a  fair 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities.  From 
the  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Margheri- 
ta  a  beautiful  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Lake  Trasimene,  the  ancient  Lacus  Trasi- 
menus,  noted  for  the  sanguinary  and  mem- 
orable battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  Carthaginians  uncCer  Hannibal  and  the 
Romans  under  the  Consul  C.Flaminius  in 
the  year  217  B.C.,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  fearful  slaughter,  although 
they  fought  desperately,  and  while  an 
earthquake  was  taking  place — 

"Like  to  a  forest  filled  by  mountain  winds. 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 

And  such  the  tteaej  whose  convulsions 

blinds    . 

To  all  save  carnage,  that  beneath  the  fray 

An  earthquake  rolled  nnheedingly  away ! 

"None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  gaping  forth  a  graye  for  those  who 
lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet : 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 
nations  meet." 

From  the  River  Gualandro  two  small 
streams  fall  into  the  lake,  one  of  which  is 
called  Sanguinetio,  in  recollection  of  the 
streams  of  blood  which  flowed  into  the 
lake.  There  are  three  small  islands  in  the 
lake,  one  of  which,  Isola  Maggiore,  con- 
tains a  convent. 

Perugia,  the  next  place  of  importance,  is 
finely  situated  above  the  valley  of  the  Ti- 
ber. This  was  another  of  the  twelve  Etrus-, 
can  confederate  cities  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  19,600  souls.  Hotels,  DeUaPoefa 
and  Trasimeno. 
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Peragia  was  reduced  to  starvation  l)y  the 
Emperor  Augustus  in  his  war  with  Mark 
Antony,  but  was  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  latter,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Koman  Empire ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus  as  a  Roman  col- 
ony, but  was  again  destroyed  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Goth  Totila,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  years.  It  was  again  captured  by 
Braccio  da  Montone  in  1416.  After  his 
death  the  city  came  into  possession  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  governed  in  his  interest  by 
the  Baglioni  family,  who  in  time  rebelled, 
but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  Paul  III., 
since  which  time  it  has  mostly  remained 
under  the  authority  of  the  popes.  During 
different  centuries  the  plague  committed 
fearful  rayages  among  its  population,  that 
of  1348  destroying  100,000  alone. 

The  Cathedral  of  St  Lorenzo^  situated  at 
the  end. of  the  Corso,  was  finished  (that  is, 
the  interior :  the  outside  of  Italian  church- 
es seldom  are  finished)  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  chapels 
on  the  right  aisle  contains  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio.  It 
had  the  honor  of  being  conveyed  to  Paris 
in  1797,  but  was  returned  in  1815.  Near 
the  high  altar  is  a  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  the  popes  Innocent  II.,  Ur- 
ban IV.,  and  Martin  IV.  Notice  the  beau- 
tiful altar-piece  b}'  Signorelli. 
•  Directly  opposite  the  Cathedral,  in  the 
Palazzo  Conesiabiley  may  be  seen  a  small 
Madonna  by  Raphael,  a  St,  Rosalia  by  ^s- 
soferrato,  and  several  frescoes  by  Perugino. 
A  road  from  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral 
leads  to  the  Arco  di  Augusta ,  the  ancient 
gateway,  with  the  inscription  Augusta  Pe- 
rusia»  The  foundations  and  the  remains 
of  the  wall  are  of  the  Etruscan  period.  A 
short  distance  from  the  Arco,  to  the  left,  is 
the  University  Building,  where  there  is  a 
Picture  GaUery,  a  Museum  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  antiquities,  a  Scientific  Collection^ 
and  Botanic  Garden,  The  pictures  are 
mostly  from  suppressed  churches  and  mon- 
asteries. There  are  a  great  number  of 
Perugino' s  works  here,  a  Madonna  by  Pa- 
phaelj  and  a  Holy  Family  drawn  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  keys  of  the  chapel  in  St.  Severe  may 
be  had  at  the  University  to  see  Raphael's 
first  frescoes,  now  much  damaged. 

After  having  visited  the  Piazza  del  So- 
pramuro  and  the  Fortezza,  descend  to  the 


suburb  and  Church  of  Sen  DomaUeo,  a 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  rebuilt 
in  the  seventeenth :  the  choir  and  a  Goth- 
ic window  of  the  old  edifice  alone  remain. 
Notice,  in  the  left  transept,  a  monument 
erected  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who  was 
poisoned  by  eating  figs  at  the  suggestion 
of  Philip  IV. 

The  Church  of  SLPietro  de  Casinensi  will 
well  repay  a  visit.  It  contains  numerous 
pictures  by  Perugino,  a  Holy  Family  by 
Purmeggianino,  a  Jesus  and  John  by  Ra- 
phael, said  to  be  a  copy  from  Perugino. 
Notice  the  choir-stalls  carved  by  Stefano 
da  Bergamo,  from  designs  by  Raphael. 
There  are  numerous  other  churches  of  more 
or  less  importance,  amounting  to  over  one 
hundred  in  number.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  of  attention  in  Perugia  is 
the  Necropolis^  discovered  in  1840.  The 
principal  tomb,  called  Grotta  di  Volunni, 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  is  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  consists  of 
ten  chambers  cut  out  of  the  tuffstone  of 
the  hill;  they  are  all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  inscriptions  are  in  Lat- 
in and  Etmscan.  There  are  several  pri- 
vate collections  of  pictures  and  antiquities 
in  Perugia  that  the  valet- de -place  will 
point  out. 

Some  eight  miles  from  Perugia  we  pass 
the  boundary  of  Etruria,  here  crossing  the 
Tiber.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  in  every  direction. 

At  the  Assisi  Railway  Station  convey- 
ancea  will  be  found  to  drive  to  the  town. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  here  is 
the  Monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  founded 
by  St.  Francis,  who  was  bom  in  Assisi  in 
1182 :  he  was  the  originator,  and  died  in 
1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  . 
Ladies  are  not  admitted.  There  are  two 
churches  which  the  monastery  surrounds 
boldly  erected  against  the  solid  rock  of  the 
bill,  much  resembling  in  appearance  the 
Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lower 
church  is  dark,  gloomy,  and  morose,  and 
immediately  over  this  is  the  other,  vast, 
light,  and  SLiry,  presenting  a  view  to  the 
outside  beholder  seldom  surpassed  in  any 
country.  Travelers  who  are  compelled  to 
spend  the  night  without  proceeding  on  their 
journey,  had  better,  if  going  to  Rome,  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Foligno,  where  there  is 
a  comfortable  inn  (there  is  none  at  Assisi) ; 
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or,  if  coming  fAom  Borne,  they* had  better 
make  their  arrangements  at  Foligno,  but 
visit  the  convent  by  all  means. 

After  passing  SpeUo^  a  small  town  of 
3000  inhabitants,  we  arrive  at  Foligno,  an 
episcopal  residence  of  13,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel  Posta,  the  best.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  district,  but 
has  suffered  considerable  from  three  or  four 
earthquakes  daring  'the  present  centuiy. 
There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveler  here. 
We  next  pass  the  small  town  of  Trevi,  the 
ancient  Trebia. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  ddla  Le- 
fftime  .may  be  seen  the  finest  frescoes  of 
Perugino.  Outside  the  gate  the  Church 
of  St.  Martino  may  be  found,  containing 
some  very  fine  pictures.  From  Trevi  to 
Spoleto,  the  next  station,  would  well  repay 
a  drive.  The  train,  however,  does  not  gen- 
erally stop  at  Trevi.  The  distance  is  only 
ten  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and  richly 
cultivated  countiy.  Passing  the  River 
Clitumnus,  whose  source  is  near  the  small 
village  Le  Vene,  may  be  seen  theTemple^ 
usually  mentioned  as  that  of  the  Clitumnus 
spoken  of  bj'  Pliny.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
church,  and  must  always  have  been  a 
Christian  edifice,  as  the  emblems,  the  vine 
and  cross,  testify. 

Spoleto,  the  ancient  Spoletium  of  the  Ho- 
mans,  contains  11,000  inhabitants.  Inns, 
Posfa  and  Alberto  Nuovo, 

The  town  is  historically  noted  for  hav- 
ing repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibars  army 
after  its  victory  at  Trasimene  Lake.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Sulla  and  Marius,  also  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  aft^r  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire..  It  was  incorporated  in  the  States 
of  the  Church  by  Innocent  III.  Its  castle, 
originally  built  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  aft- 
er a  most  gallant  resistance  b}"  its  com- 
mander, Major  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

The  Cathedral  ofSaijU  Maria  Assunta, 
erected  originally  in  the  seventh  century, 
but  several  times  restored.  Notice  above 
the  entrance  a  large  mosaic  of  Christ,  with 
Mary  and  Jolm,  by  SaUemm,  In  the 
choir  are  several  frescoes  by  Fra  Filippo 
Tippi.  The  winter  choir  is  ornamented  by 
carvings  by  Bramante  and  paintings  by 
La  Spagna.  Notice  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  painter 
vrho  died  here  by  poison  administered  by 
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the  family  of  a  noble  lady  whose  affections 
he  had  gained,  and  whom  he  had  abducted 
from  her  convent. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches,  but 
none  of  any  special  importance. 

A  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  had  from  the  Fortress,  now 
a  prison,  or  f^om  Monte  Luco. 

There  are  several  Roman  remains  in 
Spoleto  not  of  much  importance. 

Term.  Hotels,  Tre  CoUmne  and  Europa, 
This  town  is  noted  principally  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  also  of 
the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus.  The 
Roman  Ampkiiheatre  is  the  principal  ob* 
ject  of  attraction  in  the  town,  but  the  Falls 
of  Temi,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  tho 
great  attraction  of  tho  place.  Carriages 
or  donkeys  may  bo  emploj^-ed  at  the  hotels, 
but  be  certain  you  make  a  bargain  for  the 
same,  else  you  will  be  swindled.  Take 
■plenty  of  sous,  as  beggars  are  as  bad  as  at 
Pompeii,  the  worst  in  Italy.  The  Falls  of 
Temi,  with  the  Falls  of  Tivoli,  are  the  two 
finest  artificial  falls  in  the  world.-  There 
are  three  series  of  falls,  in  all  about  600  feet 
in  height,  often  erroneously  stated  at  800. 
The  traveler  should  first  visit  the  Upper 
Falls,  and  then  descend  to  the  road,  whero 
his  carriage  should  meet  him.  The  dis- 
tance from  Temi  to  Narni  is  8  miles. 

Kami  is  situated  on  an  elevated  rock  on 
the  Nera,  where  that  river  forces  its  wajf 
through  a  narrow  ravine  down  to  the  Ti- 
ber. It  contains  about  8500  inhabitants, 
and  is  principally  known  as  the  lurthplacc 
of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Erasmus  of  Narni. 
and  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period.  The  Monattery  con- 
tains the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  La 
Spagna,  long  thought  to  be  by  Raphael. 

A  short  distance  from  Narni  the  train 
passes  the  Bridge  of  Augustus^  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Roman  architecture.  It  was  built 
for  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Rome  to  Bevagna, 
The  arch  on  the  left  bank  is  60  feet  high. 

Orte,  formerly  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States  before  the  unity  of  Italy,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but 
contains  no  objects  of  interest. 

Borghetto,  the  last  stopping-place  of  the 
express  train,  and  1  h.  25  m.  from  Rome. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  a  fine  ruined 
castle.     No  sights  of  importance. 
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Excursion  of  three  or  more  dgy»  toLueeOy 
Baths  ofLucca^  Pis<i,  and  Leghorn^  and  hack 
U  Florence. 

From  Florence  to  Lucca,  49  miles.  Fare, 
C  fr.  70  c.     Time,  3  h.  16  m. 

Z,MCca.— Population  24,000.  Hotels, 
Croce  di  Malta,  V  VrUvers,  and  II  PelUoano, 
Prices  low.  Lncca  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dakedom  of  Lucca,  which  terri- 
tory comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and 
Lucca.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Serchio,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.  Lucca  is  noted 
for  being  the  first  place  in  Italy  where  silk 
was  manufactured.  The  principal  sight 
is  the  DuomOj  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  some  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  The  churches  of 
San  Giovanni,  San  MicheU,  San  Romano, 
and  San  Frediano  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Louisa,  Duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citizens, 
in  gratitude  for  building  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Boman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon*8  eldest  sis- 
ter, by  that  monarch,  in  1805.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  masculine  character, 
and  did  much  to  improve  her  possessions. 
Her-  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover- 
eign by  the  events  of  1816. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  haths  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  Tuscany. 
Ilatel  Europa  is  the  principal  house.  A 
diligence  leaves  daily ;  fare,  60  ctp.  This 
watering-place  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
cheapest  in  Italy ;  for  f  1  50  per  diem  you 
can  live  in  good  style.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  lanenages  are  excellent. 

From  Lucca  to  Pisa:  time,  40  minutes; 
fare,  1  fr.  40  c. 

PISA. 
The  distance  from  Florence  to  Pisa  via 
L^ucca  is  61  miles ;  fare,  9  frs.  80  c.  The 
ancient  and  now  decayed  city  of  Pisa  con- 
tains 25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally 
Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arno,  five 
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miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebra- 
ted republics ;  in  the  13th  century  it  had 
a  population  of  150,000.  It  was  then  very 
prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  and  for  its  profusion  of 
magnificent  marble  edifices.  It  still  boasts 
of  some  fine  marble  buildings,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pisa  became  a  Boman  colo* 
ny,  and  it  was  an  important  naval  station. 
It,  however,  attained  its  great  distinction 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  the  lead 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  mild  during  the  winter.  It 
was  not  for  a  long  time  considered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  of  the 
Arno;  but  after  the  water-course  was  form- 
ed from  the  Valle  di  Asciano,  this  incon- 
venience seemed  greatly  relieved.  The 
inhabitants  are  usually  idle,  ignorant,  and 
lazy.  The  lower  classes  prefer  begging 
to  working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  are  very  annoying;  immorality 
exists  to  a  fearful  extent  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remarkably  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners.  Principal  hotels,  Vic- 
toria  and  Grande  Bretagne, 

In  a  large  square  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa :  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Lean- 
ing Tower,  and  Campo  Santo ;  consequent- 
ly, two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  trav- 
eler sufficient  timo  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  800  feet  long, 
107  feet  wide,  and  its  front  is  120  feet  in 
height ;  69  columns  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture divide  the  aisles;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  piers  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  white  marble  platform,  with  steps,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  centre  of  the 
three  magnificent  bronze  doors,  executed 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  represents  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  time  of  her 
birth .  The  drum  of  the  cupola  ia  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  an  immense  number 
of  columns,  connected  by  arches,  and  tho 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  crown.  At 
the  time  tho  building  suffered  from  fire, 
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the  roof  of  the  nave  fell,  and  injured  many 
objects  of  interest  contained  in  the  church. 
The  only  portion  of  the  pnlpit,  which  was 
the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  that 
was  saved,  were  the  statues  that  now  dec- 
orate the  present  one.  The  twelve  altars 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Chapel  of  S8.  Sacramento. -—This 
chapel  contains  an  altar,  cased  in  chased 
work  of  silver,  the  gift  of  Cosimo.III. ; 
the  silver  is  supposed  t<>  have  cost  36,000 
crowns. 

The  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  is  of 
immense  size,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  mnch  merit.  The 
Madonna  dell'  Orgagna  is  a  precious  one, 
and  is  kept  locked ;  it  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  permission.  It  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  old.  Here,  also,  are  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  St.  Agaes,  which 
hangs  between  the  nave  and  cupola.  No- 
tice also  his  last  paintmg,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  in  the  south- 
cm  transept.  He  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  Sagliana  finished  it.  Observe 
on  either  side  of  the  deans'  stalls  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret.  One  of 
the  best  paintings  here  is  that  of  Cristoforo 
AUori,  of  the  Virgin  in  glor}'  surrounded 
by  saints  and  angels.  Passignano's  Tri- 
umph of  the  Mart}'r8  is  also  very  fine. 
Notice  above  the  high  altar  Giovanni  di 
Bologna's  figure  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross, 
which  is  very  fine.  The  picture  behind 
the  altar  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  also 
quite  celebrated. 

There  are  but  few.  tombs  now  remaining 
in  the  Duomo,  most  of  them  having  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  nm 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  the  rich 
chapel  of  St.  Ranieri,  are  inclosed  the  bones 
of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
bronze- lamp,  of  superior  workmanship,  the 
swinging  of  which  first  suggested  to  Gali- 
leo the  theory  of  the  pendulum ;  he  was 
then  bat  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  ot  the  telescope.  This  emi- 
nent discoverer  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1564.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
he  undertook  at  Rome  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  present  solar  system,  discover- 
ed by  Copernicus,  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Jesuits  to  abjure  the  facts  that  the 
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snn  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun.  They  declared  the  iffopo- 
sitions  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press word  of  God,  and  they  committed  his 
writings  to  the  flames.  After  his  release 
from  prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  is  said 
that,  impelled  by  his  genius,  he  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  earth,  and  exclaimed, 
^' Ma  pur  si  muove"  ("But  it  does  turn, 
after  all"). 

It  would  be  well,  while  visiting  the  Ca^ 
thedral,  to  try  and  shake  off  the  custodian 
for  a  few  moments — ^pay  him  a  paul  in  ad- 
vance ;  he  hangs  on  to  you  with  fearful  tOt 
nacity,  and  his  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Baptistery t  situated  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, is  an  immense  building,  150  feet 
in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  principally  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  ver^" 
elaborately  ornamented.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  the  pulpit,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pi- 
sano.  During  Holy  Week  officers  are 
provided  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

The  Campanile^  or  Leaning  Tower,  is  very 
extraordinary,  not  from  its  great  beauty, 
but  by  its  inclination  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. It  is  190  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.  The  effect  to  a 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top  is 
awfully  grand  and  terrific.  The  topmost 
stoiy,  overhanging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  fifteen  feet,  b  perfectly  secure,  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  ten  feet  within  the 
base.  The  ascent  is  made  by  295  steps, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  belb,  which  are  un- 
mensely  heavy,  are  very  harmonious.  The 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  very  light  and 
elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  po- 
sition for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Campo  Santo, — This  cemetery,  from 
which  almost  every  other  place  of  inter- 
ment in  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities. 
It  is  said  the  difference  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that  "  the  dead  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it ;  but,  as  they 
never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more  could 
be  demanded  of  them ;  now,  the  living  en* 
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ter  free,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  well  be. 
fore  they  are  allowed  to  leave  it"  This 
"  Museam  of  Tombs"  contains  many  very 
interesting  specimens  of  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, statues,  and  very  old  paintingJB. 
Among  the  most  important  saroopihagi  is 
that  containing  the  body  of  the  Countess 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  MatUde. 
Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San  Retro,  Bisfa^ 
op  Ricci,  Philip  Desco,  Vacca  Berlinghieri, 
etc.,  are  all  interesting.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  representing  Scrip- 
ture subjects  by  many  of  the  old  masters. 
One  of  these  frescoes  illustrates  the  process 
of  decomposing  bodies  hy  means  of  acids 
at  the  time  when  this  was  used  for  a  burial- 
place.  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  ed- 
ifice was  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  fifty 
galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.  Many  of  the 
old  dilapidated  tombs  have  ancient  and  in- 
teresting epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sta,  CaierinOy  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monaster}' ;  many  of  the  oma- 
ments  are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  this 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
relli,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1342. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
ing statues,  by  Nino  Pisano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Spina  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Amo, 
and  is  built  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
was  built,  during  Pisa*s  prosperous  times, 
for  the  sailors,  who,  before  taking  their  de- 
parture for  sea,'  implored  herein  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Giovanni  Pisano's 
talent  contributed  greatly  in  adorning  this 
building. 

There  are  many  other  churches  besides 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  w(M*ks  of  art. 

The  University  of  Pisa  was  formerly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  Tuscany.  It  contained  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  and  700  students, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  half. 
Many  illustrious  names  were  found  among 
the  professors,  including  those  of  Galileo, 
Redi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Malpi- 
ghi,  Gronovius,  etc.  The  Botanical  Garden 
attached  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
spot  and  strangers  may  enjoy  examining 


the  plants,  some  of  which  are  rery  rare, 
such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70  feet 
high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Mnseo  di 
Steria  Naturale,  established  by  Ferdinand 
I.  in  1596.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  collec- 
tion now  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  It- 
aly. Academia  delle  Belle  Arti  was  found- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  paintings 
are  mostly  of  the  Pisan  and  early  Floren- 
tine schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  Palazzo  Lanfranchij  on  the 
Amo,  is  from  the  design  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
Lord  Byron ;  he  here  lived  openly  with  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicciola,  daugh- 
ter  of  Count  Gamba,  after  the  count,  her 
husband,  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
pope.  The  countess  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  23  years  of  age.  The  exquisite 
sonnet  prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante 
was  dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than 
the  poet's  usual  constancy,  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  for  three  years — at  which 
time  he  died.  The  countess  was  a  native 
of  Pisa.  In  this  place  he  wrote  the  De- 
formed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Wer- 
ner, and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazza  du  Cavalieri,  where  tho 
modem  clock-towes  now  stands,  was  for- 
merly the  location  of  the  Torre  delta  Fame, 
so  celebrated  by  Dante. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  San  Ranieri, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June  every  third  year,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principal  streets  are  illumi- 
nated with  thousands  of  lamps.  It  attracts 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  are  quite  celebrated 
for  the  medicinal  qualities  <tf  their  waters. 
The}'  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn  stands 
the  curious  old  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Grado,  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on 
this  spot,  from  which  circumstance,  and  in 
memory  of  this  saint,  the  present  edifice 
owes  its  name. 

About  six  miles  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Certosa,  in 
tho  Yalle  di  Calci.     From  the  peak  of  Li 
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Veracca,  above  the  Certosa,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  ftom  which  a  beauti- 
ful view  may  be  obtained,  which  will  fully 
repay  those  who  ascend  to  the  summit. 

The  Cascine,  or  large  farms  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  grand-duke,  are  three  miles 
from  Pisa ;  here  are  kept  over  1500  cows 
and  200  camels. 

From  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  Distance,  12 
miles ;  time,  86  minutes ;  fare,  2  fr. 


LEGHORN. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  the  prin- 
eipal  emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  has  a  population  of 
83, 000.  Principal  hotel ,  and  the  only  ^ood 
one  in  the  city  (it  faces  the  harbor :  En- 
glish,'French,  and  German  spoken),  is  H6' 
ielde  Nord.  Leghorn  (in  French  Livoume^ 
in  Italian  lAvomo)  ranks  as  a  sea-port  with 
Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Smyrna. 
It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  city,  and 
shows  much  activity  among  its  inhabitants. 
It  owes  its  eminence  and  prosperity  main- 
ly to  the  Medici  famil}*^.  Leghorn  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  within  a  few  years  past 
by  leveling  the  old  fortifications,  and  in- 
cluding; the  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It 
has  a  large  coral  fishery,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  caps,  straw  hats,  glass,  pa- 
per, starch,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  etc.  The 
public  and  private  buildings  do  not  re- 
quire particular  notice;  they  are  useful, 
but  not  ornamental.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and  those  of 
other  denominations,  a  large  synagogue 
(next  in  size  to  that  of  Amsterdam),  three 
hospitals,  female  charity-school  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul,  a  mosque,  theatre,  etc. ; 
it  has  also  an  old  castle  constructed  b}' 
Ferdinand  I.,  a  work-house,  savings'  bank, 
large  public  school  containing  860  pupils, 
schools  of  navigation,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts, 
with  a  library  of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  tho 
city  is  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
bronze.  The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  In  the  Campo 
Inglese  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 
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lett,  and  several  other  distinguished  En- 
glishmen. Upon  a  hill  near  the  city  is 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Nero^  in  which  is 
a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
have  been  idolized  by  the  people  of  Leg- 
horn for  600  years.  The  view  from  the 
monastery  is  very  fine. 

The  railway  has  recently  been  finished 
from  Leghorn  to  Rome,  via  CecAta,  FoUon- 
ica,  Grosseto,  OrhiteUo^  and  Civita  VeccMa, 
Time,  9  hr.  25  m. ;  &re,  1st  class,  36  fr.  45  c. 
The  opening  of  this  road  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  steamer  to  Civita  Yec- 
chia,  and  the  tedious  and  annoying  process 
of  embarking  and  disembarking. 

The  Maremma  railroad,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  district  through  which  it 
passes,  follows  nearly  the  route  of  the  an- 
cient Via  Aurelia  built  by  jEmilius  Scau- 
rus.  The  towns  through  which  it  passes 
are  not  so  important,  neither  is  the  scenery 
so  picturesque,  as  the  route  from  Florence 
via  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno ;  still  it 
would  be  better  to  go  one  way  and  return 
the  other.  The  train  usually  leaves  Leg- 
horn about  noon.  It  would  be  better  to 
avoid  this  route  during  the  summer  months 
— ^that  is,  July,  August,  and  September — 
as  during  this  period  the  malaria  exists  to 
such  a  degree  that  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  on  the  line  leave  for  the 
mountains. 

The  Maremma  district  during  the  Etrus- 
can period  was  one  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Italy;  when  agricul- 
ture declined  and  the  coast  became  pasture 
lands,  its  waters  soon  became  stagnant  and 
poisonous.  The  present  government,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  route  are  Ce- 
cina  (nothing  of  interest),  FoUonica,  con- 
tJiining  numerous  smelting  foundries,  (7ro«- 
«eto,  formerly'  the  capital  of  the  Maremma, 
and  Orbitello,  only  noted  for  its  vicinity  to 
the  CosaB  of  Virgil,  about  four  miles  4*om 
the  town.    For  Civita  Vecchia,  see  Index. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  town  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, and  in  the  times  of  Etruscan  prosperi- 
ty the  principal  sea-port  and  naval  power 
of  Central  Italy,  is  now  only  -a  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  contains  no 
monuments  of  note  except  the  mole  and 
breakwater  forming  the  port,  which  were 
the  work  of  Hadrian.  Eight  miles  north 
is  Corneto,  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tarquinia,  from  which  it  was  colo- 
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nized.  Here  may  be  seen  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Etroscan  tombs.  The 
railway  from  Oivita  Veccbia  to  Rome  fol- 
lows the  coast,  passing  the  site  of  Pyrgi, 
a  powerful  Etruscan  maritime  town  (now 
Santa  Severa)  only  a  few  miles  from  Civi- 
ta  y  ecehia ;  and  half  way  to  Home  it  pass- 
es Oervetri  (the  ancient  Csere),  a  town 
noted  as  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  escaped  from  Rome  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Gaulsv  At  Paio  the  road 
leaves  the  coast,  and  soon  strikes  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  which  it  follows  to  Rome, 
a  distance  of  45  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Rome,  via  Empoli,  Si- 
€«a,  Orvieto,  and  Viterbo.  The  railway  be- 
ing only  opened  to  Bcuchij  travelers  take 
the  other  routes.  There  is,  however,  a 
branch  line  in  the  course  of  construction 
fh)m  Orvieto  to  Oste  on  the  Tiber,  which, 
when  finished,  passengers  can  take  return- 
ing from  Rome  to  Florence.  There  is 
daily  communication  between  Orvieto  and 
Rome.  Fare,  to  Orvieto,  24  frs. ;  to  Siena, 
10  frs.  25  c.  Florence  to  Rome :  time  9 
bouTB ;  fare,  first  class,  89  frs.  10  c. 

Changing  cars  at  Empoli,  Siena  is  reach- 
ed  in  two  hours.  Hotel  Albergo  RecUe. 
Population  24,000.  The  seat  of  an  arch- 
bii^op  and  a  university.  Its  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houses  ill  bniit,  but  it  con- 
tains a  i  eautiful  Cathedral,  with  several 
works  of  art.  There  are  numerous  private 
palaces  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  principal 
public  one  is  the  Palazzo  Publico,  In  the 
12th  century  the  town  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  contained  200,000  inhabitants. 

Passing  Chiusi,  noted  for  its  spurious  rel- 
ics, we  arrive  at  Orvieto,  H.  DeUe  Belle  A  rti. 
The  Cathedral  is  rich  in  works  of  art. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  chronicle  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad  by  this  route  to  Rome, 
when  the  smaller  towns  on  the  road  will 
be  given  in  detail. 

ROME. 
Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history,  formerly  f<»  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity,  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  since 
1871  the  capital  of  United  Italy  and  the 
residence  of  the  king,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  miles  from  its 
mouth.    Population  in  1872,  244,000.    The 
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principal  hotels  are  the  Floiel  de  t Europe^ 
the  table  d*h6te  and  service  is  decidedly 
the  best  in  Rome,  having  also  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  situation  —  Hotel 
Constanzi,  H6t€l  d'ltaKe,  and  ffUel  Anglo- 
Americatne,  The  De  V Europe  has  for  a 
long  time  maintained  its  position  as  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  Europe.  The  Hdtel 
Conslanzi  is  a  new  house,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  city,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful public  parlor,  a  billiard-saloon,  smok- 
ing-room, etc.  The  Hdtel  d'ltalie,  in  the 
Via  Quattro  Fontane,  is  most  comfortable. 
The  table  is  excellent,  prices  moderate,  and 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Valenti,  is  most  oblig- 
ing. The  Anfflo-Americaine  is  sitnat^ 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  Via  Fratti- 
na,  and  has  numerous  cosy  little  apart- 
ments to  let  on  moderate  terms  to  parties 
desiring  a  lengthened  «tay.  It  is  admira- 
bly managed  by  Signor  Paolucci. 

"I  am  in  Rome!  oft  as  the  monilng  ray 
Visitd  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  Joy  ?  what  has  befallen 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thiilling  voice  replies. 
Thou  art  in  Borne !   A  thousand  busy  thoughts 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images, 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race. 
'J'hou  art  in  Romel  the  city  that  so  long 
Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw 
And  trembled;  that  from  nothing,  from  the 

lenst, 
Tlie  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  a  river  side). 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and  year  by  year, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field, o*er  continent  and  sea; 
Not,  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchan- 
dise, 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  script,  exploring. 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through 

hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless,  in  battle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  alU 
Thou  art  in  Rome!  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not 

men; 
Tlie  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  clond»». 
Then  fell;  but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe, 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the 

wUd, 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains  from  age  to  age 
Uer  empire  uudiuiiniahed. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble— from  tlie 

depths 
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Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groveSf  her  templei< — all  thinga  that  in- 
spire 
Wonder,  delight    Who  would  not  eay  the 

forms 
Most  perfect,  meet  divine,  had,  by  consent, 
Flocked  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they 

dwell 
In  happy  intercourse  f 


It  is  impossible,  in  a  visit  as  brief  as  that 
usually  given  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  objects  of  interest.  In 
its  walls  and  in  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
around  it  is  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  on  which  we  base  our  knowledge 
of  the  antique  past.  Within  a  day's  ride 
are  the  remains  of  all  the  epochs  of  civili- 
zation of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  in  the  galleries,  composed  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  and  around  Rome,  is  the 
most  of  what  we  have  of  antique  art.  The 
first  object  of  interest  as  we  approach  the 
city  is  the  wall,  an  irregular  zigzag  struc- 
ture, mainly  of  brick,  with  towers  and  bas- 
tions of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  masonry. 
It  is  that  known  as  the  wall  of  Aurelianus. 
It  has  been  breached  and  repaired  many 
times,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Belisarius,  since  whose  time  it  has  under- 
gone little  change.  It  probably  coincided 
Avith  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servius  Tul- 
Ifus  only  at  one  point,  near  St.  John  Late- 
ran.  Incorporated  in  it,  in  the  course  of 
its  circuit,  are  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  the  soldiers'  amphitheatre,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Proitorian  camp.  It  had  on 
the  Capitol  side  of  the  Tiber  thirteen  gates, 
of  which  eight  only  are  now  open,  and  on 
the  Vatican  side  two,  of  which  only  one, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wall,  remains.  The 
actual  wall  of  the  Vatican  part  of  the  city 
is  of  Middle-ago  construction.  The  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (formerly  Tiburtina)  is  by  far 
the  earlier  and  most  interesting.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
several  aqueducts  passing  over  it,  have 
great  interest,  the  architecture  of  the  gate 
being,  hovever,  very  bad. 
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-The  railway  enters  the  city  by  an  open- 
ing made  for  its  passage  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  has  its  terminus  at  the  Pi- 
azza  di  Termini,  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  of  which  some  magnificent  frag- 
ments will  give  the  traveler  his  first  evi- 
dences of  the  splendor  of  the  Kome  of  the 
Emperors.  The  railway  passes,  however, 
two  most  interesting  ruins  between  the 
wall  and  the  terminus  —  the  TEMrLB  of 
Minerva  Medic  a,  and  the  Agger  op 
Servius  Tollius,  supposed  formerly  to 
liavo  been  here  only  a  mound,  but  shown 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  through  it  to 
contain  a  massive  Etruscan  wall  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino. 

1  he  wall  of  Servius  TulUus  inclosed  the 
seven  hills,  and,  passing  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Capitol,  struck  the  Tiber  near  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  modern  Rome 
having  been  built  on  what  was  anciently 
the  Campus  Martins  and  adjacent  land  ly- 
ing outside  the  Servian  wall ;  in  fact,  the 
seven  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  Aventine,  overlooking  tho  Ti- 
ber and  port  of  Ripa  Grande,  having  on 
it  only  two  monastic  establishments ;  the 
Palatine,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cffi-. 
sars  (now  being  partially  excavated),  and. 
two  monastic  buildings ;  the  Caelian,  the 
villa  Mattel,  now  a  nunner}',.the  chnrches 
of  St.  Stefano  Rotonda,  St.  Gregory,  Sts. 
John  and  Paul,  the  ruins  of  tho  vivarium, 
and  a  few  buildings,  monastic  and  other, 
on  the  side  toward  the  Esquiline ;  on  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
St  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  two  or  three  farm- 
houses; the  Viminal  is  traversed  by  the 
Via  di  Quattrofontane,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
Negroni,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  vine- 
yards, parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  Capitol 
only  being  to  any  extent  dwelt  on. 

Of  the  bridges  which  cross  the  Tiber, 
the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  formerly  Pons 
yEliuSj  built  by  Hadrian ;  Sisto,  former- 
ly Janicolensis ;  Quattro  Capi,  formerly 
FabricitUy  connecting  the  island  with  the 
city ;  S.  Bartolomeo,  formerly  Cesiitu ; 
and  P.  RoTTO,  formerly  PcUcUinus^  of 
which  a  part  only  remains,  the  damage  be- 
ing repaired  b^'  a  suspension  bridge,  the 
work  of  Pio  IX.,  are  all  ancient,  a  new 
suspension  bridge  near  the  Santo  Spirito 
being  the  only  entireh'  modern  one ;  while 
of  the  Stiblicinsj  made  immortal  by  Hora- 
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tius  Cocles,  and  the  first  built  across  the 
Tiber,  and  of  tlie  TriumphaliSf  which  led  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vaticanus,  only  the 
remains  of  the  piers  are  left — ^the  latter 
visible  from  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  the  for- 
mer from  the  Marmorata,  or  marble  d^pot 
beneath  the  Ayentine. 

The  first  visit  of  most  travelers  will  be 
to  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  adjacent 
ruins,  and  certainly  in  the  few  acres  which 
lie  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum 
is  gathered  the  most  marvelous  collection 
of  the  remains  of  antiqnity  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  From  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  work  of  the  ear- 
ly kings,  built  nearly  twenty-five  centu- 
ries ago,  down  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine,  we  have  an  almost  complete  series  of 
the  building  of  all  epochs,  the  Forum  it- 
self, lying  in  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  being  the  nucleus, 
as  if  Rome  grouped  all  her  most  glorious 
works  around  the  cradle  of  her  power,  the 
place  of  popular  assemblies. 

Entering  the  Forum  from  the  Via  Bo- 
nella,  we  have  the  Capitol  above  us  at  the 
right ;  at  the  foot  of  its  wall  tbo  remains 
of  the  Templb  of  Concord,  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the 
colonnade  of  the  Temple  op  Saturn  ;  and 
in  front  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
with  other  remains ;  at  the  left  the  solitary 
Column  of  Phocas,  the  Via  Sacra  be- 
yond, then  the  substruction  of  the  Basili- 
ca Julia  ;  farther  to  the  left  the  three  col- 
umns of  the  Gr^costasis  mark  the  era 
of  the  Forum  proper ;  at  the  left  of  this  as 
you  face  the  Colosseum,  which  looms  up 
in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina;  at  the  right  the 
huge  ruins  of  the  Palace  ok  the  C^sars. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  Forum  were  the  ta- 
bernae,  or  shops,  of  which  the  tdbemcB  vete- 
reSf  or  old  shops,  were  on  the  southwest 
side,  the  new  on  the  northeast.  At  one  of 
the  former  Virginius  purchased  the  knife 
with  which  he  preserved  his  daughter  frdfti 
slavery.  On  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  is  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Continuing  down 
the  Via  S.  Teodoro,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Via  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and 
come  totlie  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons, 
an  ugly  sample  of  Roman  taste.  At  the 
right  of  it  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
Septimius  Severus  by  the  goldsmiths  of 


Rome.  Opposite  this,  passing  under  a  gar- 
den arch,  is  the  path  to  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima (a  man  is  generally  in  attendance  to 
show  them).  Following  the  same  street 
we  arrive  at  the  Piazza  della  Bocca  di  Vc- 
rita,  in  which  stands  the  beautiful  Temple 
of  Vesta,  a  chrcular  building  of  the  best 
times  of  Roman  architecture,  and  in  nearly 
perfect  preservation. 

In  the  portico  of  S.  M.  in  Cosmedin,  op- 
posite (formerly  the  Temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine),  is  the  famous  mask,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  accusations  were 
put,  or,  according  to  others,  into  which  the 
hand  of  persons  taking  an  oath  was  put, 
with  a  belief  that  it  wonld  be  crushed  if 
forsworn:  it  has  evidently  been  part  of 
a  fountain.  Near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  is  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  the  oldest 
in  Rome,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  B.C.  620 
or  30,  and  the  house  of  Rienzi.  The  ex- 
cavations' now  being  carried  on  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  Palatine  are  most 
interesting:  they  are  open  every *Thurs- 
daj'. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  ruins  are 
marked  by  sign-boards  and  quotations  of 
the  authorities  on  which  they  are  identi- 
fied, we  need  not  here  describe  them.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Palatine,  however, 
is  an  entrance  to  that  part  of  the  ruins 
which  are  not  included  in  the  French  ex- 
cavations,, and  this  is  accessible  at  all  times 
by  paying  a  small  fee  (1  paul  is  the  usual 
fee  in  all  such  cases)  to  the  woman  who 
opens  the  gate.  The  principal  part  of  the 
ruins  of  this  side  is  what  is  called  the 
House  of  Augustus,  the  largest  mass  on 
the  Palatine.  From  the  terrace  above  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  and 
southern  and  southwestern  environs  of 
Rome,  commencing  on  the  ri^ht  w^ith  the 
Aventine,  then,  going  leftward,  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Caius  Cestius  and  the  Protestant 
cemeter}',  the  grand  mass  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  ;  still  farther  to  the  left  the 
Gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  Villa  Mattei,  St. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  fragments  of  the 
aqueducts,  with  a  piece  of  wall  containing 
the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  the  churches 
of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  St.  Gregory, 
and  St.  John  Lateran,  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  the  Caelian,  and,  final- 
ly, a  fine  view  of  the  Colosskum  on  the 
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mined  side.  At  the  west,  beneath  the 
ruins,  is  a  plain  which  was  formerly  the 
Circus  Maxihus,  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Continuing 
the  road  by  which  we  came,  we  reach  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  by  a  narrow  road 
taming  off  to  the  right  jast  after  crossing 
the  brook  (this  brook,  be  it  here  noted, 
once  came  into  the  city  by  the  Claudian 
Aquedact).  Beyond,  by  the  main  road 
(which  is  the  old  Via  Appia),  we  come  to 
the  Tomb  op  thb  Scipios,  the  Colum- 
baria, the  Arch  or  Dbusus,  and  the 
Porta  S.  Sbbastiano. 

Returning  toward  the  Forum,  wo  tarn 
to  the  right  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Augustas,  and  follow  the  Via  S.  Gregorio, 
passing  a  fhigment  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct on  the  left  and  under  the  Arch  of 
CoNSTANTiNE.  This  niouument,  at  once 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  want 
of  taste  and  artistic  power  of  his  age,  was 
formerly  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  was  i:e- 
moved  to  its  present  site  by  Constantino, 
and  recfonstructed,  with  the  addition  of 
some  sculptures  which  are  the  most  barba- 
rous to  be  found  in  Bome.  As  you  emerge 
from  the  arch  you  find  immediately  in  front 
of  you  the  Meta  Sudans,  or  fountain  in 
which  the  gladiators  were  accustomed  to 
wash  after  their  exercises.  At  the  left  is 
the  Via  Sacra,  descending  from  the  Arch 
OF  Titus,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Forum  from  the  low  land 
on  which  the  Colosseum  is  built.  At  the 
right  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  huge  struc- 
ture of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
of  which  the  double  tribune  onl}'  remtias. 
Numerous  fragments  of  granite  columns 
strew  the  ground,  hinting  faintly  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  when  it  stood. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Hadrian  after  his 
own  design,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  it  was  finished  he  asked 
ApoUodorus  what  he  thought  of  it ;  the 
architect  replying  that  it  was  very  good 
f&r  an  emperor^  Hadrian  ordered  him  be- 
headed. Beyond  the  temple,  and  partially 
visible  over  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantinb,  commenced  by 
Maxentius  as  a  Temple  of  Peace,  and  fin- 
ished by  Constantine  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius.  To  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  is  the 
square  base  on  which  stood  the  colossal 
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statue  of  Nero.  At  your  right,  and  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  view,  is  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  known  as  the  Colosseum. 
This  greatest  of  antique  structures,  built 
in  honor  of  Titus,  and  on  which  it  is  said 
60,000  Jews  were  engaged  ten  years,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  nearly  complete 
state  but  for  the  ravages  of  man  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress 
for  a  long  time,  and  finally  a  quarry  from 
which  were  built  churches  and  palaces,  un- 
til, by  its  consecration  as  holy  ground  on 
account  of  the  number  of  martyrs  supposed 
to  have  been  immolated  there,  farther  rav- 
age was  stopped.  The  subsequent  repairs, 
though  greatly  interfering  with  its  pictur- 
esqueness,  will  doubtless  have  the  efi^ct 
of  preserving  the  remainder  for  centuries 
more.  It  is  said  to  have  given  seats  to 
87,000  spectators,  and  was  inaugurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  in  which  Titus 
died,  on  which  occasion  5000  wild  animals 
and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  The  in- 
auguration  lasted  one  hundred  days.  Thero 
are  three  orders  of  architecture  used  in  the 
four  stories — ^the  first  Doric,  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  In  each 
of  the  lower  tiers  there  were  eighty  arches. 
The  circumference  of  the  building  is  1641 
feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  157 ;  the 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width 
177 ;  the  whole  superficial  area  is  six  acres. 

"I  do  remember  me  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  npon  ench  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  .nfar 
,  The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  CaBsars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  lonff  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  e<ong 
Begim  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Ce^nrs  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amid 
A  grore  which  springs  through  leveled  battle- 
ments, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laureFs  place  of  growth ; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circu?  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 
While  Csesar'a  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

luills 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.*' 

It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the  upper  ter- 
race that  the  enormous  size  of  the  Colosseum 
is  fully  seen,  and  by  moonlight  the  effect 
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of  size  and  maasiveness  is  much  increaaedf 
and  the  modem  repairs  lost  sight  of.  To 
obtain  entrance  at  night,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ticket  from  the  commaudant  de 
place :  your  card  is  sufficient  application. 
The  ruins  south  of  the  Colosseum  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Vivarium,  in 
which  were  kept  the  wild  beasts  for  the 
combats.  In  the  vineyard  northeast  are 
the  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  found- 
ed on  a  portion  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  were  discover- 
ed the  mural  paintings  which  gave  so  great 
an  impetus  to  the  classic  revival  of  art. 

Returning  to  the  Forum  by  the  road  be- 
hind the  Temple  of  Vefius  and  Borne,  you 
pass  through  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantino,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
fragments  in  Rome,  and  re-enter  the  Fo- 
rum near  the  Temple  of  Remus,  now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  of 
which  it  forms  a  beautiful  portico.  The 
body  of  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  just 
beyond  (now  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda),  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  nearly  or  quite 
entire  under  its  refitting. 

Following  the  narrow  street  which  leads 
past  the  Maniei*tine  Prison,  the  Via  de  Mar- 
forio,  we  pass  on  our  right,  just  before 
reaching  the  Via  ■  di  Ripresa  de  Barberi, 
the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  a  relic  of  the  con- 
sular period,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  peperino,  and,  like  most  of  the  Ro- 
man monuments,  owes  its  present  exist- 
ence to  having  been  built  on  in  later  times. 

Going  to  the  left^  at  the  next  turning 
we  shall  reach  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli,  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
church  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol,  is 
S.  M.  di  Ara  Coeli,  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  Capitol,  the  modem  Campidoglio, 
is  founded  on  the  ancient  Capitolium,  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  of  which  the  wall  on  the 
side  toward  and  overhanging  the  Forum 
still  remains  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
present  structure  is  the  work  of  different 
ages,  the  design  of  the  front,  as  it  now 
stands,  being  by  Michael  Angelo.  Aa- 
cending  the  steps  which  lead  from  the  pi- 
azza, we  enter  a  smaller  piazza,  of  which 
three  sides  are  palaces ;  that  in  front,  the 
Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  palace  of  the  sen- 
ators (which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
represents,  hieroglyphically,  the   Roman 


Senate),  and  contains  the  senatorial  court- 
room, the  offices  of  the  municipality,  etc., 
and  the  observatory  of  the  Capitol.  Above 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  famous  for 
its  view  of  the  seven  hills,  but  now  abso- 
lutely and  unexceptionably  closed  to  the 
public.  In  this  tower  hangs  the  Patarina, 
the  bell  which  announces  the  death  of  the 
Pope  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival.  Be- 
low is  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Architect- 
ure, and  some  passages  leading  down  into 
substractions ;  also  a  staircase  which  gave 
exit  into  the  Forum.  The  building  at  the 
right,  the  Palace  of  the  Conbervators, 
contains  the  Protomoteca,  or  gallery  of 
busts  of  illustrious  men  of  Italy ;  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  the  bronze  group  of  the 
wolf  nursing  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  old- 
est Roman  work  of  art.  Statues  and  an- 
tique fragments  are  arranged  around  the 
court.  The  third  building  is  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol,  a  magnificent  collection  of 
antique  marbles  and  bronzes.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  statues  may  be  obtained. 

On  entering  the  buildinpr,  we  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court  the  colossal  statue  of 
Ocean,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum 
of  Mars,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  fig- 
ure on  wbich  was  posted,  in  former  times, 
the  answers  to  the  saturical  sayings  of  Pasp 
quino*  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Balit  of 
Bronzes  and  of  Urns,  On  the  stairway  to 
the  first  floor  are  numerous  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  of  Remus.  The 
stairway  conducts  to  a  gallery  of  bustSi  and 
inscriptions.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Difing  Gladiator,  which, 
in  addition  to  thi9  brightest  gem  of  art, 
contains  many  works  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mus- 
cles and  failing  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
guish, yet  endowed  with  manly  fortitude, 
might  well  call  forth  from  Plinj',  "With 
such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  Cresilaa, 
that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  re- 
mained." 

^^  I  flee  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
He  leanH  upon  his  hand — hia  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquera  agony, 
And  his  droop* d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  throngh  his  side  the  lant  drop.?,  ebbing 
■low, 
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Fnnn  the  red  gash  fall  heayy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him :  he  is  gone, 
Cre  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  wlio  won.'* 
This  hall  also  contains  the  celebrated 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  found  in 
the  Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli;  also  the  Anti- 
nous,  found  at  Hadrian's  villa,  and  the  Am- 
azon. The  next  room  to  this  is  the  Hall 
of  the  Faun,  from  the  celebrated  rosso  an- 
tico  faun  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  the  large  saloon  no- 
tice particularly  the  Infant  Hercules  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  also  the  splendid  Cen- 
taurs. The  next  room  contains  statues 
and  busts  of  illustrious  men ;  then  the  Hall 
of  Emperors.  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  beautiful  sitting  statue  of  Agrippina. 
A  small  room  nearly  opposite  the  last  io 
called  the  Reserved  Cabinet,  and  is  kept 
locked,  but  a  small  fee  will  open  it.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Venus  of  the  Cap- 
itol, perhaps  the  most  lovely  representation 
(  '  all  the  goddesses.  It  is  placed  on  a  pivot, 
that  the  custodian  may  display  it  in  all  its 
beauties.  This  room  also  contains  a  Cupid 
itnd  Psyche,  and  a  group  of  Le(|a  and  the 
8wan.  A  room  on  the  same  side  as  the 
last,  near  the  stairway,  contains  the  Doves 
of  Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
served mosaics  of  antiquity.  It  represents 
four  doves  drinking,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  border.  The  celebrated  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  standing  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  is  probably  the  finest 
antique  equestrian  statue  remaining  to  us. 
The  sculptures  in  froitt  of  it  are  antiques 
dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  ^  On 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  the  Millearium, 
or  ancient  first  mile-stone  on  the  Appian. 
Ascending  the  steps  at  the  right  of  the 
square,  we  enter  a  street  which  leads  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  Half  way  down  the 
street  a  sign. indicates  the  residence  of  the 
custode  of  the  grounds,  and  a  knock  at  the 
door  will  summon  him  or  his  deputy. 
The  precipice  from  which  criminals  were 
thrown  down  is  much  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  beneath, 
but  is  still  lofty  enough  to  insure  the  death 
of  a  culprit  who  should  be  thrown  from  it. 
The  view  of  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Ripa  Grande  from  here  is  fine.  There  are 
remains  of  several  other  forums,  of  which 
the  Forum  Tjpiajanum  is  the  finest,  con- 
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taining  the  celebrated  Column  op  Tra- 
jan, on  which  are  sculptured  the  actions 
of  bis  Dacian  campaign.  This  forum  was 
designed  by  Apollodorus,  and  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  partially  exca- 
vated, are  evidence  of  its  magnificence. 
The  Forum  of  Augustus  (Via  Bonella)  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  temple  to  Mars  Ul- 
TOR.  The  Forum  of  Pallas,  on  the  next 
street  southward,  is  indicated  by  two  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade  which  once  surround- 
ed the  place.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  frieze,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva. 
This  forum  was  also  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  and  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
sites  of  several  otliers  are  known  by  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  but  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  labor  of  visiting  to  the  voyager. 

Of  the  temples  which  remain  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  not  already  men- 
tioned, the  most  interesting  are  the  Pan- 
theon, to  wTiich  the  traveler  will  make 
one  of  his  earliest  visits,  and  the  Temple 
OP  Neptune,  now  the  Roman  Custom, 
house.  The  former  is  in  nearly  complete 
preservation,  and  its  massive  architecture 
and  extreme  simplicity  of  design  give  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  Roman  architectural 
genius  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains which  we  still  have.  It  was  built 
by  Agrippa  about  A.D.  27.  The  domed 
ceiling  is  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at 
the  summit,  the  wall  being  supported  by  a 
huge  bronze  ring.  The  interior  of  the 
rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter,  its  height 
143.  The  portico,  which  was  probablj'- 
added  to  the  building  after  its  completion, 
is  110  feet  in  length  and  44  in  depth,  com- 
posed of  16  granite  columns  with  marble 
capitals.  The  bronze  doors  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability', those  which  served  it  originally 
The  belfries  are  the  work  of  Bernini,  and, 
if  taste  ruled  modem  Rome,  would  long 
ago  have  been  torn  down. 

The  Pantheon  has  a  more  intense  inter- 
est to  modems  in  containing  the  resting- 
place  of  the  bones  of  Raphael,  marked  bj' 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  third  chap- 
el to  the  left.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
in  this  chapel  was  his  gift,  and  was  execu- 
ted by  Lorenzo  Lotto  for  him.  In  1833 
the  tomb  was  opened  and  the  identity  of 
the  remains  proven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cast  was  taken  of  the  skull  and  hand. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  nothing  is 
visible  but  a  colonnade  Duilt  into  the  wall 
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of  the  modern  building.  There  are  some 
colossal  fragments,  beautifully  sculptured, 
lying  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  Aurelian's 
Temple  of  the  Sun. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere, 
Piazza  Montanara,  may  be  seen  fragments 
of  three  temples,  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hopk,  and  Piety. 
It  is  supposed,  but  with  little  probability, 
that  the  central  one  was  the  site  of  the 
dungeon  made  famous  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Roman  daughter  who  nursed  there  her 
father  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  may 
be  seen  some  columns  and  fragments  of 
the  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
the  travertine  bulwark  of  the  Ship  into 
which  the  island  was  shaped  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Physic, 

Several  fragments  of  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  temples  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names  with  certainty ;  but 
the  little  space  we  can  give  to  a  city  of 
which  volumes  are  written,  oblige  us  to 
omit  all  conjectural  antiquities  to  do  even 
partial  justice  to  those  which  are  better 
known  and  of  greater  interest. 

Of  the  many  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
formerly  existing  in  Rome,  the  Colc>sseum 
is  already  noticed.  In  the  Piazza  Monta- 
nara  is  a  most  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Theatre  op  Marcellus,  showing  two 
stories  of  a  building,  in  its  construction 
somewhat  like  the  Colosseum,  and  of  which 
the  Palazzo  Orsini  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  area. 

Near  it,  and  adjoining  the  Pescheria,or 
fish-market,  is  a  part  of  the  Portico  op 
OcTAViA,  built  by  Augustus  to  shelter  the 
spectators  when  driven  from  the  open  the- 
atre by  bad  weather. 

The  Palazzo  Cenci  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus,  of  which  only 
two  Columns,  with  a  portion  of  an  archi- 
trave, are  visible  in  an  adjoining  street. 

The  site  only  of  the  Theatre  op  Pom- 
PEY  is  shown  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the 
foundations  of  which  some  fragments  of 
the  architecture  are  remaining. 

The  Army  Amphitheatre  is  included 
in  the  city  wall,  where  it  turns  round  the 
church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.     It 


is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  amusement  and  exercises  of  the 
troops,  and,  like  the  Prsetorian  camp,  orig- 
inally stood  outside  of  the  walls. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arches  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Besides 
these  are  those  of  Dolabella,  on  the 
C83lian,  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  of  mod's 
unpretending  style  and  size ;  of  Drusus, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  of  the 
remaining  arches  erected  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Rome ;  and  of  Gallienus, 
near  the  church  of  StVito,  seen  at  your 
left  as  you  go  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
to  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  Tho  latter  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Esqui- 
line  gate  of  the  Servian  wall,  though  buUt 
about  A.D.  262. 

Tho  remains  of  the  public  baths  are  the 
most  impressive  ruins  of  Rome  excepting 
the  Colosseum.  Those  of  Dioci.etiax, 
withlhe  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Ange- 
li,  erected  from  the  great  hall,  and  other 
large  masses  of  masonry  more  or  less  in- 
dicative of  the  original  form  and  massive- 
ness,  give  to  the  traveler,  on  his  entry  into 
Rome  by  the  Piazza  de  Termini,  his  first 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence.  They  once 
covered  the  whole  space  now  occupied  by 
tlie  railway  station,  the  Piazza,  Villa  Ne- 
groni, and  as  far  as  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia, 
including  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardo, which  is  only  a  smaller  circular  hall 
of  the  baths  refitted. 

Of  the  baths  of  Titus  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  the  masses  of  ruin  included 
under  this  title,  and  those  adjoining,  wo 
know  little  except  by  conjecturfe;  only 
that  originally  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecsenas  stood  there,  that  they  were  built 
on  by  Nero,  then  by  Titus,  and  probably 
by  subsequent  emperors. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  in  its  general  as- 
pect. Of  those  in  the  city,  the  Tomb  of 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  that  of  Augustus,  the  present  day- 
theatre,  are  the  most  imposing,  and,  even 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  convey  no  fee- 
ble idea  of  the  greatness  of  their  builders. 
In  the  latter  were  buried  Augustus,  Dru- 
sus, Germanicus,  and  Agrippina,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nerva,  with  Agrippa;  Oc- 
tavia,  sister  of  Augustus ;  Livia,  his  wife? 
Marcellus,  his  nephew;  Drusus,  son  of 
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Livia  by  a  former  husband,  and  Drusus, 
son  of  Tiberius. 

The  Mausoleum  op  Hadrian  was  the 
tomb  of  the  emperors  from  his  time  down 
to  Septimius  Severus.  The  present  struct- 
ure is  only  the  core  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
was  covered  originally  by  a  shell  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
which  were  torn  off  to  be  used  as  missiles 
against  the  Goths,  and  later  as  cannon 
balls,  of  which  piles  now  lie  on  the  ram- 
part  made  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages,  this,  like  the 
tomb  of  Augustus,  and  other  ruins  of  any 
size,  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  all  the  fine 
marbles  were  peeled  off  to  be  burnt  into 
lime.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  and 
see  the  prisons,  including  those  of  the  Cen- 
ci,  may  be  obtained  from  the  commandatU 
de  place. 

The  Sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  is  interesting  not  only  as 
showing  the  resting-place  of  a  great' fam- 
ily, but  as  an  early  example  of  the  kind  of 
bnn'ing-place  which  afterward  was  known 
as  a  catacbmb.  It  is  a  series  of  galleries 
in  the  rock,  with  sepulchral  chambers,  |n 
which,  in  1780,  were  found  the  sarcophagi 
of  many  of  the  Scipios. 

The  Columbaria,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
One,  in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  sep- 
ulchre, is  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
numerous  members  of  the  family  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

Of  the  numerous  piazzas  of  Rome,  the 
modem  representations  of  the  forums  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  finest  is  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  great  market-place,  occupj'- 
ing  the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  where 
St.  Agnes  was  beheaded,  and  where  now 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  Agnes  stands, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  her. 
Wednesday  is  the  market-day,  and  the  pi- 
azza fcj  well  worth  a  visit  on  this  day. 
The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  under  the  Pin- 
cian,  contains  the  obelisk  takep  hy  Augus- 
tus from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliop- 
olis,  and  raised  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
and  a  church,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  said  to 
liave  been  built  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero. 
There  are  in  this  church  some  fine  paint- 
ings by  Pinturicchio.  The  Piazza  di 
Spagna  is  the  centre  of  the  Strangers* 
Quarter,  and  will  be  better  remembered  for 
the  models  who  sun  themselves  pleasant 
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afternoons  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  up  to  the  Piazza  di  Trixita  de 
MoNji.  At  the  head  of  those  steps  is  th3 
church  which  contains  the  Descent  from 
THE  Cross  by  VoUerra,  The  house  which 
forms  the  angle  between  theVtas  Gregori^ 
ana  and  Sistina  was  inhabited  by  Claude^ 
the  one  opposite  the  steps  by  Powan. 
The  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  on  tho 
Quirinal,  gives  entrance  to  the  Rospigli- 
osi  Palace,  where  is  tho  Awora  of  Gui- 
de. The  two  colossal  horses  here  are 
stupidly  styled  the  work  of  Phidias  ai)d 
Praxiteles,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  Greek 
work. 

Tho  Piazzas  Barberin^v,  delle  Tar- 
tarughe,  Trevi,  and  Navona  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  whoever  drinks 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  the  night  before  leav- 
ing Rome  will  bo  sure  to  return.  Tho 
Piazza  Pasquino,  near  the  Navona,  con- 
tains the  famous  Pasquin,  a  fragment  of 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  but  badly  mutilated.  Here  are  posted 
the  political  squibs  of  Rome 

basilicas  and  churches. 
St.  Peter's,  tho  great  marvel  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  is  built  on  or  near  the  place 
where  stood  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatica- 
nus,  so,  called  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  vcttea^  or  aogurs,  made  their  au- 
guries from  the  victims  sacrificed,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  borne  by  the  pa- 
pal palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  struc- 
ture on  this  site  was  an  oratory  erected  in 
A.D.  90  to  indicate  the  place  where  St. 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantino  the  Great 
erected  a  basilica  on  the  spot.  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  commenced  by  Julius  1 1, 
about  1503,  under  the  direction  of  Bnunan- 
ti ;  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica  is 
due  more  to  Michael  Angelo  than  to  any 
other  of  the  many  architects  employed  on 
it.  The  front  of  the  building  was  design- 
ed by  Carlo  Mademo,  who  made  great  and 
injurious  alterations  in  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

'  The  colonnades  around  the  piazza  wero 
designed  by  Bernini.  They  inclose  a  spaco 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected 
with  the  facade  by  two  galleries  296  feet 
in  length.  The  fa9ade  is  379  feet  long  and 
148^  high,  and  contains  five  doors,  which 
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admit  us  to  the  vestibnle,  or  grand  en- 
trance, which  occupies  the  whole  "width 
of  the  church,  468  feet  long,  66  high,  and 
50  wide. 

"Enter I  its  grandeur  overwhelms  tliee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessened;  but  thy  mind, 

.  Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
lias  gix)wn  colossal,  and  ean  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enslirinod 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thon  dost  now 
Hid  Holy  of  liolie8,nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow.** 

And  who  that  does  enter  will  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior, 
with  its  statues,  vestibules,  and  other  beau- 
ties ?  When  in  the  interior  we  find  among 
its  attractions  the  nave,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, with  its  massive  piers,  arches,  and 
fine  pavement  composed  of  marbles ;  its 
dome,  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  strangers  ;  the  baldichino,  or  canopy, 
covering  the  high  altar,  composed  of 
bronze,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini ;  the 
tribune,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  $100,000, 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  rich  in  ornaments,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bronze  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
interior  is  G13  feet  in  length,  the  height 
of  the  nave  152^ ;  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs is  44&^.  The  interior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  139  feet,  the  exterior  196^;  tho 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  thd 
cross  448  feet. 

Monuments. — ^The  ancient  monuments  of 
St.  Peter's  are  generally  inferior  to 'the 
other  works  of  art  contained  in- this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by  Giuglielmo  della  Porta ;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini;  tomb  of  Alexander  VI 11.,  by 
Arrigb  dl  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der Vllr,  last  work  of  Bernini ;  tomb  of 
Pius  VII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  por- 
phyry sarcopbagns,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III.;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Canova's.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  the  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Pieta,.by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 
Vol.  II.— G 


her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
Michael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  his  works. 
In  the  Capella  della  Colonna  Santa  is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspruckj  1665. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  monu- 
mental offering  to  his  memory.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  liee 
buried  St.  Gregory  Kazianzenus ;  tomb  of 
Gregory  XV. ;  also  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XVI.  But  the  great 
feature  here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
worthy  specimens  of  sculpture  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's. It  was  commenced  in  the  artist's 
30th  year;  he  was  employed  on  it  eight 
years.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece. In  all  of  the  above-named  cliap- 
els  are  many  specimens  of  line  frescoes, 
statues,  altars,  etc. 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
the  Grotto  Vaticano,  and  Grotto  Nuovo, 
are  full  of  interest  and  history'. 

The  ascent  of  the  dome  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St.  Peter's.  Visitors 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.  From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  correct  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  size  of  St.  Peter's,  when,  as  we 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  be  human 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear- 
ance. The  cross  is  16  feet  in  height,  and 
the  immense  haU^  which  is  an  interesting 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  o^  accommo- 
dating 16  persons. 

The  subterranean  church  may  be  visited 
by  gentlemen  any  forenoon  (except  on  fes- 
tas)  between  9  and  11,  but  by  ladies  only  on 
Whitsunday,  or  by  special  permission  ob- 
tained through  the  minister  of  your  na- 
tion, or  by  one  of  the  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  to  be  heard  of  at 
Piale's  librar}-.  For  particular  descrip' 
tions  of  this,  as  of  other  details  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, the  traveler  must  consult  the  small- 
er guide-books,  to  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price  at  Piale's  library. 

To  ascend  the  dome  (any  day  excepting 
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festas,  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  A.M.), 
apply  to  the  consul  or  minister. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's  are  the 
New  Tear's  Mass,  at  10  A.M.,  January  1st, 
when  the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  5th,  3  P.M. 
Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass  at  10  A.M. 
18th,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's.  February  2d, 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Holy  Week 
ceremonies  commence  with  Palm  Sunday ; 
continue  Wednesday  with  TENEBRiE  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  (side  chapel) 
at  4^  P.M.  Thursday,  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  at  10  A.M.,  and  benediction  from 
the  balcony.  Also  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
and  the  dinner  of  the  thirteen  priests,  who 
represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  another 
who  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  a 
feet-washing,  and  is  since  represented.  At 
4^,  TENEBRiK  as  on  Wednesday.  Friday, 
Tenebr^,  as  before,  and  procession  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Easter  Sunday,  high 
mass  at  9^,  the  Pope  officiating,  with  grand 
procession,  and  greater  benediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  front.  June  28th,  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Domini.  29th,  high 
mass  at  10  A.M.  Christmas,  grand  mass 
at  10  A.M.  Vespers  are  sung  every  day 
from  3  to  4^  P.M.  in  the  side  chapel.  To 
obtain  admission  to  the  seats  or  privileged 
places  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
in  the  Sistine  at  Holy  Week  and  Christ- 
mas ceremonies,  ladies  must  be  in  black 
dress  with  a  black  veil,  and  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

The  Lateran  Basilica  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lateran  us,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  conspiracy.  Constantino  gave 
the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
founded  this  basilica  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, since  when  it  has  taken  rank  as  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  There 
is  but  little  left  of  the  old  church,  a  few 
columns  only  being  seen  in  the  nave.  It 
in  former  times  ranked  higher  than  St. 
Peter's.  The  popes  are  always  crowned 
here,  and  for  1500  years  it  has  retained  its 
privileges.  One  of  the  first  forms  observed 
on  the  election  of  a  new  pope  is  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.  The  front,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
nificent colonnade,  is  very  impressive. 
There  are  five  entrances,  the  one  in  the 
centre  having  a  bronze  door,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum.  The 
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top  of  the  fa9ade  is  decorated  with  15  stat- 
ues of  our  Savior  and  saints.     In  the  ves- 
tibule, an  ancient  marble  represents  Con- 
stantine,  from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles. 
The  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fill  up  the  pillars  of  the  nave.   This  church 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen- 
tral dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Corsini  Chapel.    A  mosaic  copy 
of  Giulio's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.     Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.     The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Qothic  taberna- 
cle, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
century ;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officia.t«d  St.  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  'Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus.  Near 
this  is  the  Portico  Leonino,  in  which  is  a  ta- 
ble of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  La$t  Svpper  was  eaten.     The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
um.    It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $300,000.     The  chapel  of  the  Massino 
family  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc.      The  principal  ceremonies 
which  occur  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  tho 
Baptist.     The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  fh>m  the  rear  of  them  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  basilica.     The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  full 
of  interest  and  art.    Opposite  the  Lateran 
is  the  Seala  Santa,  or  stairs,  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  Pilate's  house  up  which 
Christ  was  led  to  be  judged. 

Sta.  Maria*  Magoioeb,  so  called  be- 
cause the  largest  of  the  numerous  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the 
Esquiline,  A.D.  .352,  by  Pope  Liberius, 
from  whom  it  is  called  the  Liberian  Basil- 
ica, and  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  mi- 
raculous faU  of  snow  which  took  place  in 
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the  month  of  August,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  basilica.  The  inte- 
rior is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
gilded  with  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  South  America,  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Alexander  YI.  Sit- 
tine  Chapel,  or  Jloly  Sacrament,  erected  by 
Sixtus  v.,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  underneath 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Savior  laid  after 
his  birth :  a  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion on  Christmas  eve  commemorates  this 
subject:  five  boards  of  the  manger  com- 
pose the  cradle  in  which  the  Savior  was 
deposited  at  his  nativity.  An  urn  of  silver 
and  crA'stal  inclose  these  relics ;  on  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  the  child.  The  CappeUa  Pcio- 
Una,  or  Borghesiana,  belonging  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  family,  far  surpasses  the  Sistine 
chapel  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  sepulchral  Ora- 
lly vaults.  The  Princess  Borghese  and  her 
three  children  were  the  last  that.-vfere  de- 
posited there.  The  death  of  this  princess 
was  universally  regretted,  she  beingmuch 
beloved  for  her  unbounded  benevolence, 
virtues,  and  many  good  works.  The  cere- 
monies which  take  place  in  this  basilica 
during  the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
nature.  This  church  contains  in  its  nave 
some  mosaics  int^esting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  art  in  ex- 
istence, The^'  are  certainly  above  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  tomb. of  Pius  IX., 
who  has  chosen  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
This  tomb  is  decorated  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  marbles,  and  stones  of  greilt 
value,  lapis-lazuli  and.  malachite,  and  it 
probably  surpasses  in  this  way  any  thing 
else  in  existence.  The  Pauline  chapel  in 
this  basilica  contains  the  mimculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great 
carried  in  procession  to  stop  the  plague  id 
A.D.  590.  In  front  of  this  church  stands 
a  column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino, and  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgm  A.D.  1618, 

The  most  goiigeous  and  costly  of  the  ba^ 
siUcas  '}&  that  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
.^ALLS,  on  the  road  to  Qstia,  and  1\  miles 
beyond  the  gate  St.  Paul. .  It  was  com- 


menced by  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosios 
in  A.D.  388,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one 
by  Constantine,  over  the  Catacwnbo,  where 
was  buried  Lucina,  a  noble  Roman  lady. 
It  was  restored  in  the  8th  century,  but 
burned  iu  the  year  1823,  leaving  only  the 
western  fa^'ade,  the  tribune,  with  some  in- 
teresting mosaics  of  the  18th  century,  and 
some  columns,  and  a  colonnade.  It  has 
been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
buildingf  and  now  stands  the  most  gor- 
geous monument  of  Catholic  devotion  the 
world  can  show.  Under  its  high  altar  lie 
the  remains  (according  to  the  church  au- 
thorities) of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  Nothing 
covild  be  n^ore  beautiful  than  this  edifice,* 
witli  its  magnificent  nave  and  aisles,  its 
roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  granite  col- 
umns, 80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  columns 
of  white  alabaster,  which  were  presented 
by  Mehcmet  Ali,  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
Gregory  XVI.  In  the  centre  of  ti)c  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich^ 
ly^decorated  episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  side  one  of  four  col- 
umns, saved  from  the  ruins  of  &e  ancient 
basilica,  of  violet  marble.  ■  The  series  of 
imaginary  portraits  of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  the 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  bell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

The  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  interesting  example  of  that 
kind  of  architecture  of  the  12th  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  Basilica  ov  St.  Lorenzo,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  is  of  the  eafly  epoch  of  Chris- 
tian arehitectnre,  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  antiquity,  among  which 
are  some  columns,  probably  i^m  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia. 

.  The  most  beautiful  and  complete  of  the 
churehes  of  the  Basilica  order  is  St.  Ag- 
nes outside  the  walls,  a  mile  from  the 
Porte  Phi,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was 
founded  by  Constentine,  and  still  preserved 
its  antique  form  and  character  of  ornament' 
ation.  Close  by  it  stands  the  Baptister}'  of 
S.  Constenza,  o£  the  same  period,  and  in 
which  are  some  mosaics  contemporary  with 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  the  SS,  Apostoli 
contains  the  remains  of  SS.  Philip  and 
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James.  Michael  Angelo  was  buried  here, 
but  his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  Flor- 
ence. In  the  portico  is  an  interesting  alto- 
relief  of  a  Roman  eagle  with  the  laurel 
wreath. 

The  Basilica  of  S.Cecilia,  in  the 
Trastevere,  contains  the  exquisite  statue, 
by  Mademo,  representing  the  body  of  the 
saint  as  it  was  found  in  the  Catacombs  where 
it  was  buried :  it  is  of  the  17th  centur}\ 

S.  Clemente  is  remarkable  for  the  sub- 
terranean basilica  which  has  recently  been 
excavated  beneath  it,  with  its  columns  still 
standing,  and  frescoes  perfect  as  when  the 
church  was  buried.  They  are  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  Christian  paintin^r,  if 
we  except  those  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
probably  date  ftrom  the  8th  centurj'.  The 
interior  of  the  modem  church  contains 
some  exquisitely  carved  marble  railings, 
and  the  two  reading-desks  of  the  early 
Christian  churches,  and  some  hitcresting 
frescoes  by  Masaccio. 

S.  PiBTRO  IN  YiNCOLi,  a  basilica,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  to  preserve  the 
chain  with  which  Peter  was  bound  in  Je- 
rusalem. It  contains  Michael  Angelo's 
Moses,  and  two  other  figures,  also  by  him, 
are  placed  each  side  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
his  works. 

Of  the  churches  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  special  interest  historicidly  or  art- 
istically. 

S.  AooSTixo,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
contains  the  famous  Madonna,  on  which 
gifts  to  the  value  of  millions  of  scudi  are 
hung;  and  to  which  the  greatest  miracu- 
lous power  is  attributed.  In  this  church 
is  the  IsAiAu  OF  Raphael. 
.  S.  Anqelo  in  I^cheria,  adjoining 
the  fish -market,  and  near  the  Ghetto,  ia 
the  church  where  Rienzi  called  the  first 
mass  meetings  of  the.  Romans  to  inaugu- 
rate his  revolution,  and  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  religious  exercises  for  his  work. 

S.  Maria  iir  Ara  Cosli  contains  the 
miraculous  bambino,  or  image  of  the  in- 
fant Christ,  for  which  a  most  curious  festi- 
val is  made  on  Christmas  and  the  succeed- 
ing days.  The  exhibition  of  the  Bambino 
at  sunset  to  the  crowd  of  its  adorers  in  the 
piazza  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
Roman  spectacles. 

The  Church  of  the  Cappucini,  on  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  contains  Guido's  **  Mi- 
chael," Gherardo  delUi  Notte's  '* Christ 
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mocked,'*  and  some  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est; also  the  famous  Capuchin  Cemetery, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteless  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  human  bones,  and  skeletons 
lie  on  couches  of  bones  covered  by  cano- 
pies of  like  material. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pous- 
sin.  S.  Luigi  de  Frances!  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  Domenichino. 

S.  Maria  in  Loreto,  a  copy  of  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  brouglit  by  angels  to 
Loreto,  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
unafl^cted  modem  statues  in  Rome,  the 
S.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo,  and  a  picture 
of  great  interest  by  Perugino. 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  Mi- 
chael Angelo*s  "Christ,"  some  pictures  by 
Fra  Angelico  and  Filippino  Lippi,  with  a 
crucifix  by  Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

In  S.  Maria  dklla  Pace,  near  the  Pi- 
azza Navona,  are  the  four  Sibyls  of  Ra- 
phael. S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  with  the  centurion. 

S.  Martino  de  Monti  is  adorned  by 
some  excellent  landscape  frescoes  by  Gas- 
par  Poussin,  and  some  figures  by  Nicolo. 

S.  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  is  hal- 
lowed  by  being  the  resting-place  of  Tasso, 
who  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
convent  adjoining.  There  are  pictures  by 
Da  Vinci,  Pinturicchio,  Perugino,  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  and  Domenichino.  The  view 
of  Rome  from  here  is  fine. 

S.  Prabsede  contains  some  mosaics  of 
the  9th  century,  illustrated  in  Kugler. 

S.  PuDENTiANA,  near  the  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  to  occupy  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudeus,which  was  the  first  res- 
idence of  Peter  in  Rome. 

S.  Stbfai;o  Rotondo  is  an  interesting 
building,  and  probably  a  pagan  structure, 
converted  into  a  church  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  churches,  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  them  all  and  thor- 
oughly, will  be  found  in  the  little  guide- 
book already  mentioned.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  best  worth  seeing  by  those  whose 
time  is  limited. 
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The  Vatican  is  the  Capitol  of  toodern 
Home,  and  its  gallery  of  sculpture  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  existence.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  comprises  an  infi- 
nite number  of  saloons,  galleries,  corridors, 
chapels,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum  which  is  immense,  20  courts,  8 
grand  stairways,  and  200  small  ones.  The 
historian  Bouanni  pretends  that  there  are 
13,000  chambers  in  the  diflferent  buildings ; 
5000,  perhaps,  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  far  superior  to  any.  in  the  world  in 
history,  being  the  most  ancient,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  pa- 
pal palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of  build- 
ings erected  by  many  different  popes,  cov- 
ering a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadth.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope. 

The  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
colonnade  to  the  right  of  St.  Peter's,  up  the 
royal  staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the  Sistinc 
Chapel.  It  is  absolutely  necessarj',  how- 
ever, the  first  time  one  visits  the  Vatican, 
to  take  a  valet  de  place,  and  note  well  the 
different  turnings  and  doors  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  or  knock  to  gain  admit- 
tance, else  one  is  certain  to  get  bewilder- 
ed. The  Scala  Regia^  or  grand  staircase, 
leads  to  the  Sakt  Regia^  used  as  a  hall  of 
audience  for  the  embassadors.  This  hall 
is  finely  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments, 
and  covered .  with  frescoes  illustrating 
events  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  The 
Cappdla  SisHnOj  or  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
opens  from  this  hall,  is  generally  closed, 
but  by  knocking. at  the  door  it  will  be 
opened  by  the  custodian,  who  will  expect 
three  or  four  pauls'  fee  for  a  party.  This 
chapel  was  named  after  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1472,  is  134  feet  in  length, 
.  and  44  in  width.  The  fi'escoes  are  very 
fine,  being  executed  by  many  eminent  art- 
ists, who  were  employed  ^y  the  Pope  to 
decorate  the  chapel.  The  roof,  commenced 
iu  1508,  after  Michael  Angelo's  return  to 
Kome,  was  completed  in  1512.  The  sub- 
jects are  principally  taken  from,  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  carried  out  with  grand- 
ear  and  sublime  majesty.  The  Tenebrffi 
and  Miserere  of  AUegri  are  sung  in  this 
chapel  during  Holy  Week  by  the  papal 


choir^  Opposite  the  entrance  are  the  great 
frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment,  GO  feet  in 
height  and  30  feet  broad.  At  the  request 
of  clement  VII.,  this  great  work  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Michael  Angclo 
when  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  Cappella  Paolina  is  remarkable  for 
containing  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  • 

Passing  to  the  right,  under  the  colon- 
nade to  the  court  of  San  Damaso,  and  as- 
cending the  stairway,  we  arrive  at  the 
Logie  of  Raphael^  which  are  divided  into 
13  arcades :  these  are  painted  after  designs 
by  Baphacl. 

From  the  Loges  you  enter  the  Stanze,  or 
ChwnlHrs  of  Raphael^  which  arc  four  in 
number:  here  an  extra  fee  is  expected. 
The  first  room  entered  is  called  the  Sola 
of  Constantine,  The  whole  was  designed 
by  Raphael,  but  his  untimely  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Baphael  had  commenced 
to  paint  it  in  oil :  it  was  finished,  however, 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  fresco.  It 
is  thought  that  Raphael  finished  the  two 
splendid  figures  of  Justice  and  Mensuetu- 
do  on  each  side  of  the  great  picture  The 
defeat  ofMaxerUius  hy  Constantine,  one  of 
the  largest  historical  pictures  ever  painted. 
The  other  subjects  arc  The  Cross  appearing 
to  Constantine,  by  Giulio  Romano— (notice 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  fool  celebrated  at 
the  court  of  Clement  VII.) — the  Baptism 
of  Constantine  hg  St,  Sylvester,  and  the  Dc- 
nation  of  Rome  to  the  Popes ;  the  first  paint- 
ed by  Frank  Penni,  and  the  last  by  Raphael 
da  CoUe.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  by  Lauretti. 

The  next  room  is  the  Sola  of  ITeliodorus, 
The  first  picture  represents  Heliodorus,  tho 
Syrian  general,  chased  from  the  Temple 
(which  he  went  to  rob)  by  two  angels  and 
the  celestial  horseman  of  the  Maccabees. 
Raphael  designed  this  picture  in  allusion 
to  the  military  success  of  Julius  II.,  who 
had  said,  "It  is  necessarj'  to  throw  tho 
keys  of  St.  Peter  into  the  Tiber,  and  take 
the  sword  of  St.  Paul  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try of  the  barbarians."  This  composition 
is  considered  the  most  animated  of  any  of 
Raphael's  productions.  Next,  tho  Mira- 
de  of  Bolsenajthe  legend  of  an  incredulous 
priest  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  bleed- 
ing wafer.  In  the  foreground  is  a  woman 
on  her  knees :  this  is  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Fomarina  in  nnv  of  Raphael's 
"      4S3 
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works.  St,  Leo  T, preventing  AitikCt  ««- 
trance  into  RomA,  and  the  Ddioerance  of  St, 
Peter^  in  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Leo 
X.,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  bSttle 
of  Ravenna. 

The  next  room  entered  is  the  Camera  del- 
la  Seffnatura,  or  School  of  A  ihem.  The  sub- 
jects illustrated  are  Theology,  Philoeophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.  .  The  allegor- 
ical figures  on  the  ceiling  represent  these 
different  subjects.  The  first  subject  is  the 
Dispute  on  the  Holy  Sacraments,  Heaven 
and  earth  are  hero  united.  God,  angels, 
the  saints,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as> 
semble  to  consecrate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist :  nearly  all  of  the  figures  are 
portraits.  In  the  background  may  be  seen 
Kaphael  and  his  master  Pcrugino ;  on  the 
right  may  be  seen  Dante  crowned  with 
laurels.  Notice  on  the  sam^  side  Savona^ 
rola  in  a  black  cowl.  Raphael  had  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  Julius  II.  to  place 
Savonarola  in  the  composition,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a  heretic  by  Alexander  VI. 
Next  is  Poetry^  a  representation  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  Apollo  on  a  seat  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.  Here  may  be  seen,  on  the 
right.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  Sappho 
addressing  Petrarch,  Ovid,  and  others, 
while  Pindar  and  Horace  are  in  earnest 
conversation.  Philosophy ^  or  the  School  of 
AiJtenSy  one  of  Kaphaers  finest  works. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  a  temple  of 
beautiful  architecture,  in  which  are  fifty- 
two  philosophers  of  ancient  times.  In  the 
centre,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stand  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  argument.  On  the  right 
notice  Archimedes  tracing  linea  on  the 
floor.  On  the  left  is  Pythagoras  writuig 
on  liis  knee ;  behind  him  is  a  fine  figure  in 
a  white  cloak:  this  is  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rove  re,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  great 
friend  of  Raphael's.  Notice  on  the  steps 
the  half-naked  figure  of  Diogenes.  The 
figures  with  the  globes  are  Ptolemy  and 
Zoroaster,  who  are  holding  oonversation 
with  Raphael  and  Perugino.  Jjtrispru-' 
dence  is  represented  over  and  on  either 
side  of  tlie  window  by  the  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude. 

The  next  and  last  room  is  the  Stoma 

of  the  Incendio  dcV  Borgo^  designed  by  Ra- 

•  phael,  and  finished  by  his  pupils.     The 

ceiling  was  painted  by  Perugino.     The 

Pope  wished  it  repainted  by  Raphael,  but, 
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out  of  affection  for  his  master,  he  refused 
to  efface  his  work.  The  principal  paint- 
ing in  this  room  is  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  Rome  called  the  Burgus,  and  as 
the  fire  approached  the  Vatican  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope  by  his  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  other  paintings  are  the 
JvsHficaiion  of  Leo  II f,  before  Charkmagr.e^ 
the  Coronation  of  Charleinagne  by  Leo  III, 
and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Sara-- 
cens. 

The  StanzCj  the  same  as  the  Museum,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from  12  to 
3,  except  on  holidays ;  at  other  times  a 
small  fee,  say  one  franc  for  a  party,  will 
gain  admittance. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Stanze  is  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  Picture-gallery^  which  con- 
tains but  very  few  pictures,  yet  they  are 
more  precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

Room  2d:  Raphael — ^three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Three  Rings,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple.  Murillo — Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  ;  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  with  the  infant  Christ. 
Raphael —the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

The  third  room  contains  the  three 
great  gems  of  the  gallery,  "viz.,  RaphaeVs 
Transfguraiion^  his  Madonna  da  FoHgnOy 
and  Domenichino's  Commtmion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, 

The  TransfiguraHon  was  the  last  and 
greatest  painting  of  the  immortal  master, 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Ginlio  de'  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.  For  many  years  the 
picture  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  fh)m  which  the  French 
had  it  removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its 
return,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  throughout  the  piece  seelns  to  express 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those 
who  are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  com- 
fort and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
composition  represents  Mount  Tabor;  on 
the  ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air.  On  one  side  are  nine  apostles ; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  limbs 
are  dreadfully  convulsed,  which  produces 
on  every  countenance  an  expression  of  tcx«- 
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ror.  Two  of  the  iapostles  point  toward 
heaven.  The  figures  on  the  Mount  of  the 
two  prophets  and  the  three  disciplea  are 
magnificently  executed,  while  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Hefore  Raphael  had  finished  the  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  to  behold  in  reality  the  spirit- 
ual beings  which  inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  37;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
couch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  yet  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

**  And  when  all  beheld 
llini  where  bo  lay,  kow  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
llira  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  prreat  work;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece : 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless, 
Tlien  on  tlioee  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." 

The  Madojvm  da  Foligno  is  also  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  was  painted  for  Sigismond 
.  Conti  in  1512.  It  made  the  journey  to 
Paris,  and  while  there  was  transferred  from 
the  wood  to  canvas. 

The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Do- 
menicluQO,  the  acknowledged  masterpiece 
of  that  artist,  and  universally  considered, 
after  the  Transfiguration  of  Kaphael,  the 
first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally painted  for  the  church  of  Ara  Cocli 
at  Rome,  but  the  monks  quarreled  with 
Domenichino,  and  paid  him  but  sixty  dol- 
lars, placing  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterward  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
them  a  picture,  and  gave  him  the  "  Com- 
munion" for  old  canvas;  but  he  not  only 
insisted  that  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  but  declared  to  the  world  that 
it,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  of  Daniel  de  Vol- 
terro,  were  the  three  chefs -d'eeuvres  in 
painting.  (The  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  in  the  Santa  Trinltii  de  Monti.) 

JiiHWi  4ih:  Titian — the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneath 
are  various  saints.  Raphael — Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
Sassofen-ato — the  Vir^^in  and  Cliild.  Jioom 
bih :    Paolo  Veronese  —  St.  Helena,  the 


mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Guido  —  the  Madonna 
apd  Child  in  Glory,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  sitting  on 
a  rainbow  surrounded  by  angels. 

The  Museum  and  Library  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  principal  building;  the 
last  sujToands  the  Court  of  Bel  videre.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lerie  Lapidaria.  It  may  be  visited  every 
day,  except  Monday,  on  paying  a  small  fee. 
It  comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed 
books  and  about  85,000  MSS.  It  is  very 
deficient  in  works  of  modern  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  far  exceeds  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  4th,  or  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  in  Greek.  The  Cicero  de  Repub- 
lica,  considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  ex- 
istence. The  Menologia  Grseca,  or  Greek 
Calendar  of  the  10th  century.  The  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  the  year 
1063,  and  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128. 
Large  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  which  an  offer  of 
its  weight  in  gold  was  made  by  the  Jews 
of  Venice.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to 
Innocent  VIII.  The  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  Breviary  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinos.  The  parchment  scroll  of 
a  Greek  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  82  feet 
long,  with  miniatures  of  the  history  of 
Joshua.  Dedication  copy  of  the  Assertio 
septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Marti- 
nuni  Lutlierum,  by  Henry  VIII.  Letters 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anna  Boleyn,  17  in 
number,  of  which  8  are  in  English  and  9 
in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block  pre- 
sented by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  beauti- 
hil  basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented  by  / 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pius  IX. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne:  it  is  of  Sevres 
porcelain, covered  with  Christian  emblems. 

The  Afuseo  Chiaramonfi  was  founded  by 
Pius  VI L,  whose  family  name  it  bears.    It 
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was  arranged  by  Canova,  and  includes  700 
examples. 

We  first  enter  the  Corridors  qflnscrip' 
turns,  231  yards  in  length,  occupied  by  an- 
cient sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions, rearranged  by  Pius  VII.  On  the 
right  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  left  those  of  early  C  hristian  daya.  The 
collection  consists  of  3000.  specimens ;  they 
are  frequently  very  touching.  Each  in- 
scription is  accompanied  by  a  symbolical 
representation. 

Museo  CMaramontij  arranged  by  Canova, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture ;  a  sarcophagus  of  C. 
J.  Evhodus,  and  of  his  wife  Metilia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sitting 
statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustus, found  at  Ostia  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
at  the  age  of  14  (most  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated 
modem  sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest 
admiration  upon  its  remarkable  beauty) ; 
sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Pipemo 
— remarkable  of  its  kind ;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Venus,  familiar  from  the  de- 
scription of  Visconti ;  a  graceful  statu*"  '^f 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pi  ji  i ; 
a  bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Tiger ;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carryin«  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  tiie  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Braccio  Nuovo.  —  This  part  of  the 
Museum  was  commenced  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  b 
well  lighted  from  the  roof. 

Statues  ajid  Bwts.—Silenus  nursing  the 
infant  Bacchus ;  bust  of  Claudius ;  statue 
of  Titus ;  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  a 
Flute;  bust  of  Trajan  ^  statue  of  Diana  be- 
holding with  terror  the  dead  Endymion ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  viL 
la  Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Polina,  in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capitolinc  Museum  was  discovered;  bust 
of  the  young  IMarcus  Aurelius ;  the  Emper- 
or Gordian  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon ;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
the  Villa  Adriana ,  bust  of  Lucius  Auto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony ;  the  Venus 
Anadyomehe  ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
served statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 
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wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
as  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  .origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Kome,  beautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  Nile  ; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercur}'-,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  formerly 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

Museo  Pio  Clementino  derives  its  name 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the  most 
ma^ificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  the  w^orld.  The  Torso  Bel videre,  sculp- 
tured by  ApoUonius,  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculptors 
of  modern  times.  The  sarcophagus  of  L. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  a  celebrated  relic  of  re- 
publican Roma:  the  Latin  inscription  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  ancient  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  2000  years  after  the 
death  of  Scipio  Barbatus  the  sarcoph- 
agus was  opened  and  the  skeleton  found 
perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers : 
the  ring  was  taken  to  England,  where  it 
was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverly.  The  bones  were  removed  to 
Padua  in  1781. 

Rotunda  or  Circular  Hall, — In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porphyry,  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  statue  of  Nerva ;  statue  of  a  fe- 
male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves.  A  most 
beautiful  view  may  be  had  of  Pome  from 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  Belvidere. 

Next  we  enter  the  Chamber  o/Afeha^r^ 
so  called  firom  the  celebrated  statue  of  Me- 
leager  with  the  boar's  head  and  dog. 

Next  we  enter  the  Cintrt  of  Belndere. ' 
This  court,  built  in  an  octagon  form  by 
Brammante,  is  aurrounded  by  a  portico 
supported  by  16  granite  columns.  In  the 
four  cabinets  are  the  four  chefs-fl'oeuvre  of 
the  Vatican ,  The  first  cabinet  con t.iins  the 
Perseus,  and  the  Creugas  and  Damoxenus 
by  Canova;  the  wcond^  the  Belvidnre  An^ 
tinous ;  the  third  the  Laocoon.  which  Pliny 
says  **  is  a  work  exceeding  alrthat  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  have  over  pro- 
duced." 

"  Or,  turning  to  the  Vaticnn,  po  see 
Laoooon*s  torture  dignifying  pnin— 
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A  fatlier*A  love  and  morkara  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending :  vain 
The  etrn^le ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain, 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  tlie  dragon's 

g»*«ap, 
The  -old  man's  clench;  the  long  envenomed 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stiflsK  gasp  on  gasp.** 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  excite* 
ment  produced  by  the  event  was  described 
in  a  curious  letter  written  hy  Csesar  Tri- 
▼nlzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1st, 
1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
g:r  "p  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class,  and  natives 
of  Rhodes. 

The  fourth  cabinet  contains  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  found  at  Antium  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century. 

'*  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

The  suu  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow- 
All  radlMit  from  his  triump:i  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  8.iot  — the  arrow 
bright, 
With  an  iramort«l*8  vengeance;  in  his  eye 

And  noi^tril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  JMty." 

Before  entering  into  the  Hall  of  Animals 
notice  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  fh>m 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Hail  o/Am- 
maU  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vesti- 
bule which  leads  from  the  octagonal  court 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses.  It  ii  paved  in 
antique  mosaics.  Both  rooms  contain  many 
exquisite  gems. 

GaUery  of  Statues,— UaU  figure  in  Pa^ 
rian  marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cnpid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerly  called  Cleo* 
patra,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Verus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  lar^e  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apoetoli  at  Rome,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alabaster.  HiM  of  the 
Busts,  Cabinet  of  the  Masks,  and  UaUofthe 
Muses,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

Hail  of  the  Greek  Crass,  with  beautiful 
modem  doorways  ominnented  by  colossal 
£g3rptian  statues  found  m  Hadrian's  villn. 
VoL.ir.— G2 


The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  immense 
size — in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantino,  who  died  A.D.  354 ;  the  other 
is  of  the  Emproaa  Hf^lnnn. 

Hall  of  the  Biffa,  deriving  ita  name  from 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  helmet ;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sarda- 
napalos ;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  tbe  Villa  Adriana. 

Tlie  Etruscan  Museum,  open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  fi-om  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  custodc  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Musco  Chiaramonti.  The  Kffyptian  Mu- 
sevm  will  also  be  found  very  interesting. 

The  Latbrax  Museum  is  opened  by  a 
fee  to  each  of  the  two  custodes.  It  con- 
tains un  antique  and  a  Christian  gallery, 
and  a  few  pictures,  with  a  series  of  terra- 
cotta busts  of  North  American  Indians  by 
a  German  artist,  wlio  modeled  thorn  from 
life. 

The  QuiRiNAL  Palace  may  be  seen  by 
order,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consul.  'It 
contains  in  the  apartments  some  fino  pic« 
tures. 

PBIVATB  FALACBS. 

There  are  no  less  than  76  of  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Rome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  would  be  unsatisfactory.   . 

Palazzo  Borghese, — The  gallery  of  this 
palace,  containing  over  ^0  paintings,  and 
some  of  them  the  richest  in  Bome,  is  open 
eveiy  day,  Saturdays  and  Mondlays  ex- 
cepted, from  0  until  3.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Piazza  of  tbe  same  name.  The  paint- 
ings are  arranged  in  12  different  rooms,  in 
each  of  which  are  catalogues  foir  the  use  of 
visitors. 

Raphael— the  Ehtombment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artistes  24th  year;  Cssar 
Borgia;  portrait  of  Raphael  himself  in  his 
youth ;  J ulius  I i.  Leonardo  da  Vinci-^the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane  Love ; 
the  Three  Graces ;  Samson ;  Holy  Family 
with  St  John.  Paul  Veronese — St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes ;  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domenichino — 
Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cumnan  Sibyl. .  An- 
drea del  Sarto — Holy  Family ;  Venus  and 
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Cupid  {  the  Magdalen.  Magnificent  -vrorks 
of  many  other  celebrated  artists  are  here 
displayed. 

Palctzzo  Colonna,  at  one  time  the  resi- 
dence  of  Jnlius  II.,  and  after w^ard  of  San 
Carlo  -when  Cardinal  Borromeo.  A  por- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassador.  The 
picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome,  stiU  contains  some  fine 
works,  and  is  open  every  day  exc^t  holi- 
days. 

Falazao  Corsini,  in  the  17th  century  the 
residence  of  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  in  it  in  the  year  1G89.  A  noble 
double  staircase  leads  to  the  galler}-,  which 
is  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  10 
until  2.  The  Cornni  library,  open  every 
day  except  on  festivals  for  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
and  1300  MSS. 

Palctzzo  DorUi'Pamfili,  in  the  Corso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces;  rich  in  works  of  art.  Gallery 
open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  contains 
about  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are  printed 
for  visitors.  Raphael—portraits  of  Baldo 
an^  Bartolo.  Titian — Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
portrait  of  Titian's  wife.  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci— a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Ara- 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.  Claude — Mercury 
stealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo ;  the  cele- 
brated Molivo ;  Flight  into  Egypt.  Guer- 
cino— the  Prodigal  Son;  Endymion;  St. 
Agnes.  Annibal  Caracci — the  Assump- 
tion;  Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Nativity; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entomb* 
ment  of  our  Savior.  These  paintings  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  collection,  although 
there  are  many  others  by  the  first  artists. 
The  Sciarra  Gallery  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
and  contains  .a  few  excellent  pictures. 

Palazzo  Famete, — ^The  architecture  of 
tjbls  palace  i&  by.far  the  finest  in  Rome.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
whose  family  it  was  inherited  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Famese.  This  pal- 
ace contains  the  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci. 

Palazzo  Famesina,  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  the  King  of  Naples.  It  acquired 
great  celebrity  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X* 
as  the  residence  of  Agostiuo  Chigi,  He 
gave  an  entertainment  here  in  1518  to  Leo 
X.,  the  cardinals  and  embassadors,  which 
was  the  most  costiy  banquet  of  the  times ; 
tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 


when  it  is  related  that  three  fish  which 
were  served  up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barbe^ 
rini.  It  is  extensive,  has  a  magniiiceat 
staircase,  one  of  the  .finest  in  Rome;  also 
an  interesting  library,  celcLirated  for  ltd 
MSS.,  which  amount  to  7000,  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbe^ 
rini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  9  till  2; 
contains  among  its  most  interesting  works 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Bembo,  Dellt^ 
Casa,  and  the  ofiicial  reports  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  dui'ing  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  Urban  VIII. ; 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  Samaritan  charac- 
ter; several  MSS.  of  Dante ;  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  centurj'.  There  are  50,000  printed 
books,  containing  autograph  notes  of  cele- 
brated personages.  Among  the  pictures 
is  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

PakasMO  Spada  is  also  celebrated,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  the  statue  of  Pompey, 
which  is  Its  chief  treasure.  This  figure, 
11  feet  high,  composed  of  Greek  nihrble, 
has  been  regarded  for  about  2000  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base  **  great 
Ciesar  fell." 

^*  And  thon,  dread  statue !  yet  exii<tent  in 
The  auetorest  form  of  naked  majegty— 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  asgassiu's  din, 
At  thy  bathed  baf e  the  bloody  Oeesar  lie : 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
Aq  offering  to  thioe  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
Xnd  tliou,  too,  perlsli  Pompey?  have  ye  been' 
Victors  of  coantlew  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?" 
Palazzo  Hoapiffliosi — ^This  palace  was  for 
many  years  the  reaidenee  of  the  French 
embassadors ;  it  then  passed  into  the  banda 
of  the  Bospigliosi  family.     It  was  ongia- 
ally  erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  site. of  the  Therme.of  Constantino* 
On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  th^  galleries  be»> 
longing  to  this  palace  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guide,  considered  his  master* 
piece,  and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Doa 
Juan,  which  he  says 

'^  Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.** 

The  chief  ambition  of  Goido  was  to 
express  iusfeeUn^a  in  his  paintings;  te 
*'hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  in  truth, 
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it  would  seem;  for,  when  composing  his 
* ' Crucifixion',"  now  at  Bologn4,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
▼Ictim  who  was  bound  to  the  cron  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Gaido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  ho  discovered 
that  he  bad  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing. In  about  three  days  after  this  occur- 
rence he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was 
broken  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testify- 
ing most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years,  of  exile  Giiido  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and^ resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
"  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth."  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
scape by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude's  chef- 
d*(Buvres,  A  Sea-port. 

Maimifactory  of  Motaics. — ^Visitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  ukk 
sales  of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manafacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
number  of  enam^  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed in  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  VetHcan  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. 

JBankers, — Torlonia,  Italian  baiter; 
and  Kaquay,  Hooker,  &  Co.,  American 
bankers. 

The  principal  and  best  dentist  in  Rome 
is  Dr.  C.  L.  Curtb,  successor  to  Drs.  Bur- 
rige  and  Parmly,  93  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
He  has  been  appointed  dentist  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont. 


The  manufaciuret  of  Rome  are  by  no 
means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  mannfacturiDg  mosaics 
and  jewelry  of  various  kinds.    There  are 


many  Ckaritahle  ItuiitntiotUj  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  well  patronized. 


Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  ViUa  Albani,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albani,  from  a  design  of  his  own. 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  tho 
third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  and  the  Capitol.  It  has  charm- 
ing grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste. 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coffee- 
house. Among  the  statues  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  Agrippina,  Au- 
gustus, and  Faustina.  Busts  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal,  Ho- 
mer, and  Epicurus.  Bas-reliefe  of  Antoni- 
us  crowned  with  the  lotns-^flower,  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.  The 
bronze  Apollo  Sanroothonos,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.  Yisitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained-tiirough  the  consul 
or  banker. 

VUla  Borghese. — ^Open  to  the  public  ev- 
er}' day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
Saturdays  after  3  P.M.  daring  the  summer 
months,  and  f^om  13  until  4  o'cloclc  in  win- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer;  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, has  now*  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum of  statuary.  The  statue  of  the  Prin- 
cess Paulina  Borghese,  sister  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who  has  represent* 
ed  her  as  the  Venus  Victrix,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  tho  collection.  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  custode.  In  the  uppei 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decorated 
in  frescoes,  medallions,  and  arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fiincy  and  beauty  of 
design  at  all  thnes  displayed  by  this  artist. 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  fitc- 
simile  of  a  small  Roman  tetnple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 

Vllfa  fjudomi^-ctai  be  seen  on  Thurs* 
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iays  in  the  winter  and  spring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
m  order  from  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tansive,  and  laid  out  most  tastefully  with 
fme  drives  and  beautiful  shrubbery — ^box, 
evergreen  oak«,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanus  Orlentalis,  about  the 
largest  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
villa  was  built  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
was  built  from  designs  of  Domenichino, 
ind  contains  some  fine  antique  statues: 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Aurora  of  Guercino  and  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 

Villa  Pamfili^Doria — one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Roman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  miles  in  circuit ;  tliey  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
3f  the  year ;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
lofty  pin^  which  grow  so  luxuriantily  in 
every  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly  to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
[p*ounds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Re- 
publican troops,  maintained  his  position 
itgainst  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
irmy.  Near  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
lias  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  struggle  around 
the  villa.  A  great  deal  of  t£yste  has  been 
displaj'-ed  in  the  selection  of  it. 

VUla  PakUinct-^waa  built  on  the  ruins 
9f  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
are  several  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Venus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  gar- 
len  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrestling  place.  They  are  finely  laid  out. 
The  other  villas  are  of  less  importance,  but 
still  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
may  be  seen  en  route  for  the  ^-arious  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  Via  Appia,  which  leads  to  Albano, 
Ariccia,  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est. The  Tomb  of  Scipio,  the  Colum- 
baria, the  Arch  op  Drusds,  we  have 
mentioned,  and  all  lie  within  the  walls. 
Oatside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known,  with  masses  of 
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imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
their  being  mementoes  of  the  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.  The  church  of  JJom^ 
ine  quo  VacHsj  standing. on  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  fleeing  from  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.  The 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  farther  on,  con- 
tains the  veritable  footprints,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Catacombs  of  that  saint,  which 
are  interred  here.  As  we  approach  the 
first  considerable  elevation  on  tlic  Via  Ajv 
pia,  we  And  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  built  hy.Maxentitts  in  honor  of 
his  son  Romulus.  They  arc  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metel- 
LA,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance.  The  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle -age  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  the 
ground  beyond  it,  were  added  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  defense  by  the  Caetanis.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immense 
size ;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  farm-house,  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  arc  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  the 
large  stones  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  In^ 
scriptions  have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  are 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  the 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or- 
three  hours'  stroll  necessary  to  see  them. 

Albano  is  a  charming  town  on  the  side 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  overlooking  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  the 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  the  ride  to 
Ariccia,  Nemi,  up  to  Mt.  Cavo\  and  thence 
over  to  FfHiscati^  passing  the  site  of  the  an- 
tique Tusctdum.  From  Frascati  we  ma}' 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  bo^ 
ordered  over  from  Albano,  and  \vc  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  GroiUi 
Ferrata,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  QuiNHLLn,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  we 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Furba^  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and 
taking  the  right-hand  road  where  the  roads 
divide  half  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  we 
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liare  a  most  interesting  driv^  visiting  the 
painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  aliout 
three  miles  ottt  we  come  to  the  noble  line 
of  Glaudian  Aqueducts,  so  called,  al- 
though the  line  of  arches  carried  three 
aqueducts  —  the  Marcian,  B.C.  145,  the 
Claudian,  and  Axio  Novus,  about  A.D. 
50.  The  arches  now  standing  are  proba- 
bly of  the  earlier  date,  but  much  repaired, 
and  in  later  times  in  large  part  incased  in 
brick,  of  which  some  of  the  casings  remain 
•still.  .  Nearly  opposite  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  arches  we  come  to  a  smaller  line 
of  brick  arches,  which  were  probaUy  for 
this  supplying  somo  villa  of  the  imperial 
times  with  water.  At  a  point  a  little,  near- 
er the  city  than  this  last  line  is  a  road 
which  leads  back  to  the  city  at  the  right, 
and  which  will  take  ns  past  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  Templb  and 
Saored  Grove  of  Bacchus,  erroneous- 
ly called  the  grove  and  temple  of  £geria. 
This  temple,  like  all  others,  is  turned  into 
a  church.  -  Wo  pass  the  Circus  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
Sebastian  gate. 

Another  pleasant  ride  is  over  the  left* 
hand  road  out  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the 
ancient  Via  Prenestina,  and  still  in  travel- 
ing state  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pre- 
neste.  (The  modem  road  to  Palestrina 
is  by  the  right- hand*  fork,  the  Via*  Labi- 
cana  going  to. the  ancient  Labicum,  now 
Colonna.)  Two  miles  out  of  the  gate  we 
come  to  a  rising  land,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  and  from  which  may  be  had  the 
most  satisfactory  view  of  the  Campagna, 
looking  toward  Mts.  Gennaro  and  TivoU. 
The  ruins  at  the  left,  just  beyond  this,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Gordian'  villa  k^own  as 
the  ToRRi  ni  Schiatt.  A  little  farther 
on,  a  road  branching  to  the!  left  loads  to 
Lunghezza,  a  charming  valley  on  the  Anio. 
The  excnrsnm  to  Tivoli  is  oner  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  to  be  made  from  Borne. 
The  Yia  Tiburtina,  going  through  the 
P<«ta  S.  Lorisnzo,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  a  Roman  bridge,  of  which 
the  principal  arch  was  blown  up  bj'  the 
French  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in 
of  powder  from  Tivoli  during  the  siege. 
About  ten  miles  out  we  leave  at  our  left 
an  extensive  Middle-age  ruin,  formerly  a 
fortress'  for  brigands.  As  we  approach 
Tfvoli  we  pass  tfanragb  a  volcanic  region, 
the  air  of  which  is  filled  with  the  exbahu 


tions  of  numerous  sulphur  springs.  Here 
were  the  hot  baths  of  Agrippa.  Before 
crossing  the  Anio  again  we  turn  uS  on  a 
small  by-road  at  the  right  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  of  all  the  imperial 
remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  We 
pass  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  so 
called  from  a  chrcular  tomb,  called  that  of 
Lucanus,  or  of  the  Plautii,  on  which  is 
an  interesting  inscription.  Those  who  stop 
at  Tivoli  should  by  all  means  go  to  tlie 
Sibyl,  a  fair  country  inn,  and  generally 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Via  Nomentana,  going  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte 
Nomentana,  a  picturesque  fortified  bridge 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  near  which  is  one  of 
those  historical  sites  by  which  Rome  is 
surrounded—the  Mons  Sackk,  where  the 
plebeians  took  refuge  during  the  great  se  • 
cession  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  It  is  the 
elevation  beyond  the  Anio  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  This  revolution  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  occasion  of  the  narrating 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Members,  which 
is/abled  to  have  reconciled  the  people  with 
the  Senate,  B.C.  493. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Yeii  (the  Etruscan  city  which  was  ten 
years  besieged  by  Camillus)  by  the  Via 
Cassia,  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle.  The  re^ 
mains  of  Veil  are  very  slight — two  bridges 
and  the  mins  of  some  gates  only;  but  the 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imagina- 
ble for  an  inland  city,  and  the  country 
thereabout  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

A  guide  will  be  found  at  Isola  Fnrnese, 
a  small  village  occupying  wiiat  was  once 
the  Necropolis.  There  is  neor  Veii  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  originally  found.  Six 
miles  out  is  the  tomb  of  Vibius  Marianns. 

Seven  miles  out,  on  the  Via  Flamiaia, 
are  tiie  excavations  at  Prima  Porta  of  a 
villa  of  Livia,  where  was  found  the' statue 
of  Augustus,  lately  added  ,to  the  Vt(ticai* 
collection,  and  where  are  (lie  iin^t  mural 
paintings  of  the  imperial  epoch'  yet  found. 

A  pleasant  excursion  in  the  spring  is 
that  to  OwiA,  where  are  excavations  of 
great  interest,  and  near  which  is  the  fa- 
mous forest  of  Castel  Fusano,  a  magnificent 
gr6ve  of  stone-pines,  in  which  is  the  forti- 
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fied  villa  which  gives  name  to  the  forest. 
Parties  making  this  excursion  should  carry 
lunch  with  them.  On  the  road  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  bridges  of  the  republic- 
an period,  though  repaired  in  the  imperial 
times,  and  now  unused,  from  a  late  injury 
yet  unrepaired. 

Days  and  Howrs  for  Visiting  the  different 
PaUuea  and  ViUaa, 

Albani  Villa,  Pfctarec  and  Anttquities,  Toes- 
days.  Borgheae  Palace^  Pictare-gallery,  daily, 
9  to  2 ;  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  Bar- 
herini  Pakuse^  Picture-gallery,  daily,  2  to  5. 
CapOoHne  Mutevm^  Monday  and  Thursday  free, 
fee  on  other  days,  12  to  3.  CoUmna  Palace^  Pic- 
ture-gallery, dally,  Sundays  excepted,  11  to  8. 
Cwffini  Palace^  Picture-gallery,  dally,  9  to  12. 
Dmia  Palaee,  Picture-gallery,  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, 10  to  2.  Pamese  PaUux,  Frescoes,  permis- 
sion generally  granted.  Pamesina  ViUa^  Sun- 
day, 10  to  3.  Lateran,  daily,  9  to  4.  St.  Lttea^ 
Academy,  daily,  9  to  S.  Ludovisi  FtUa,  ticket 
through  consul.  Masmno  FtUa,  hy  sending  card 
to  Palace  Massimo.  Medici  KtUa,  daily,  except 
Saturday.  Palatine^  Excavations,  present  visit- 
ing card  on  Thursday.  PamjUi  Doria  Villa, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  only  two-horse  carriages 
admitted.  Quirinal  Palace,  daily,  ticket  from 
consul.  RospigUwd  Pa2ace,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Sciarra-Colonna  Palace, 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Spada  Palace,  daily,  10  to  2. 
Vatican,  Collection,  daily,  9  to  3,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals,  fees ;  Mondays,  all  the  coUection, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Picture-gallery  is  open 
gratis,  12  to  3. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  in  a  visit  to 
Sboni,  the  ancient  Segnia,  a  Pelasgic  town, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  including  six  of  the  original 
gates.  The  Naples  railroad  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  a  vettura 
waits  the  arrival  of  both  the  early  and  late 
trains  from  Konie. 

The  studios  are  mostly  visitable  any 
day ;  the  hours  preferred  are  after  3  P.M. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  will  be  noted  with 
the  notice  of  the  studios  in  the  following 
list.  The  studios  of  American  artists  are 
as  follows:  Sculpture— Miss  Foley,  por- 
traitist in  marble  and  cameo.  M.  Hand- 
ley,  29  Via  Babuino :  principal  works,  a 
Diana,  a  Faun^  and  a  Madonna,  executed 
for  one  of  the  religious  establishments  of 
Rome.  Miss  Hosmer,  6  Via  Margutta ; 
reception  day,  Tuesday,  which  is  strictly 
adhered  to :  the  Zenobia,  Puck,  and  a  se- 
ries of  bas-reliefs  for  a  bronze  door,  and  a 
design  for  a  fountain,  are  at  present  the 
principal  works  in  the  studio.  Ives,  39 
Babuino :  Pandora,  Rebekah  at  the  Well, 
the  Young  Shepherd,  Cupid  mending  hit 
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N6t,  a  large  Indian  group,  Sans  Souci,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Bishop  Brown< 
ell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  is  tc 
be  erected  in  bronze  in  his  native  city— 
a  splendid  figure. 


Rogers,  53  Margutta.  Th< 
visitor  will  find  hero  the  models  of  thehug< 
gates  for  the  great  entrance  of  the  Capito! 
at  Washington  ;  the  colossal  figures  for  ih< 
Virginia  monument  to  Washington ;  th< 
Sentinel,  for  the  Soldiers'  monument  ai 
Cincmnati ;  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii; several  Indian  subjects;  the  Ange' 
of  the  Resurrection.  Rinehart,  68  Via  Sis 
tina:  Woman  of  Samaria,  Latona  and«he] 
Children,  the  models  for  the  bronze  gatei 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Story 
14  Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino.  Beside 
the  Sybil  and  Cleopatra,  exhibited  at  th< 
London  exhibition,  and  well  known,  ther 
are  in  Mr.  Story's  studio  the  Sappho,  Ju 
dith,  Saul,  a  colossal  portrait  of  Presiden 
Quincy,  and  a  repetition,  with  modifica 
tions,  of  the  Cleopatra,  and  a  bust  of  Mrs 
Browning,  from  memory.  Miss  Stebbina 
Vicolo  del  Basilico;  reception  day,  Wed 
nesday:  Joseph  the  Dreamer,  a  colossa 
head  of  Satan,  and  a  statue  of  Columbus 
with  bas-reliefs  from  his  life.  Major  Hazel 
tine,  29  Babuino :  his  principal  works  arc 
America  honoring  her  fallen  Brave,  Ne^ 
Wine,  Excelsior,  Improvisator,  Supersti 
tion,  and  groups  of  Spring  and  Autumn. 

The  American  figure  painters  are  Free 
man,  68  Via  de  Capo  le  Case ;  Terry,  28  Vi 
Margutta ;  Miss  Church,  68  Via  St.  Niece 
lo  da  Tolentino ;  Chapman,  135  Babuinc 
Landscape  painters— Tilton,  20  Via' S.  Ba 
silico;  Ropes,  53  Via  Margutta.  A  com 
plete  list  of  the  artists  of  all  nations  ani 
genre  will  be  found  m  the  little  book  pab 
lished  by  Piale,  and  which  we  recommend 
the  traveler  to  buy. 

Antonio  Rossetti,  54  Via  Margutta,  w 
think  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  arl 
ists,  and  few  of  any  nation  can  compel 
with  him.  He  has  been  immortalized  b 
Victor  Hugo's  notice  of  his  Esmeraldt 
which  is  one  of  his  finest  productions.  Hi 
Sale  of  Loves,  Ophelia,  Chastity,  and  Ii 
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gennousness,  are  his  principal  works.  His 
has  JQst  completed  two  beautiful  figures, 
viz.,  the  Genius  of  the  Telegraph  and  the 
Genius  of  the  Railroad/* Love  Triumph- 
ant,'*  etc.,  etc. 

-  The  most  eminent  artists  of  other  na- 
tions are  Macdonald  and  Adams,  English 
sculptors.  P.Williams,  Poingdestre,  Cap- 
tain Younge,  and  Coleman,  English  paint- 
ers. German — Wolf  and  Kolberg,  sculp- 
tors; Riedel  and  Brandt,  painters.  Italian 
— Tadolini,  Rinaldi,  and  Benzoni,  sculptors ; 
Mazzolini  and  Cortazzi, '))ainter8  (mostly 
of  copies).  Bompiani  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  portraitist,  especially  in  colored 
crayons.  W.  S.  Haseltine,  No.  32  Vicolo 
de  Greci,  has  also  a  good  reputation. 

Photograptiy  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  Rome,,  and  in  no  city 
is  the  art  made  to  render  more  valuable 
service.  The  classical  scholar,  the  artist, 
and  the  gentleman  of  taste  in  fine  arts,  who 
may  be  unable  to  visit  Rome,  are  by  this 
means  furnished  with  opportunities  to  see 
her  monuments  and  ruins  reproduced  in 
all  their  grandeur.  Purchasers,  however, 
should  be  careful  where  and  of  whom  they 
buy ;  what  is  lovely  to-day  may  fade  to- 
morrow. A  splendid  collection  may  be 
seen  at  the  American  Photographic  Estab- 
lishment, 31  Via  Babuino,  and  much  cheap- 
er than  any  where  else  m  Rome.  Photo- 
graphs eight  by  eleven  inches  may  be  pur- 
chased in  quantities  at  fifteen  cents  each. 


For  medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  Sinimberghi, 
No8. 64,  65,  66  Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the 
best.  He  is  chemist  to  the  American  and 
British  Legations,  and  hds  lately  been  Ap- 
pointed operative  chemist  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Apothecaries*  Hall, 
London,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain.  His  as- 
sistants being  English,  confidence  is  as- 


sured in  the  dispensing  of  American  and 
English  prescriptions. 

The  time  during  which  residence  in 
Rome  is  healthful  and  pleasant  is  much 
misunderstood,  and  absurd  notions  prevail 
as  to  malaria,  etc.  Cases  of  fever  are  rare 
in  Rome  at  midsummer  even ;  and,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  habits  adopted  by' 
the  natives,  the  summer  may  be  passed 
safely  and  even  pleasantly  in  the  city. 
August  and  September  are  the  only  months 
in  which  the  traveler  will  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  seasoo,  and  then  the  towns 
on  the  Alban  Hilb  afford  a  charming  ref- 
uge. May  and  early  June  are  the  most 
d^ightful  seasons  in  Rome,  and  October 
for  the  vicinity.  In  August  and  Septem-< 
ber  the  Campagna  is  unhealthy  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  cMU  of 
the  night ;  but  even  at  this  season  there  is 
no  more  fever  in  Rome  than  in  New  York. 
Rome  is  not  a  desirable  climate  for  pulnio* 
nary  diseases ;  and  the  superstitious  dread 
of  the  disease  entertained  by  the  Romans 
makes  it  a  most  unpleasant  place  for  con- 
sumptives unless  surrounded  by  friends.    - 

The  traveler  is  particularly  cautioned, 
on  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  to  be  careful 
he  does  not  fall  asleep  in  the  cars,  also  for 
some  hours  before  his  arrival  at  Rome,  a^ 
the  malaria  is  most  insidious  when  its  vic- 
tim is  adeep.  This  caution  particularly 
applies  to  persons  who  are  fatigued  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  hours*  ride  from  Naples,  and 
are  most  likely  to  fall  asleep  during  the 
only  dangerous  part  of  the  journey — the 
Roman  Campagna.  On  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  fever  or  other  diseases,  Com- 
mandeur  Pantaleone,  M.D.,  formerly  of 
Nice,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Eu- 
rope, may  be  consulted.  His  address  is 
Palazzo  Valdembrini,  102  Ripetta.  Anoth- 
er first-class  Italian  physician  is  Dr.  G.  Fe- 
deli^  Physician  in  Extraordinary  to  the 
Private  Hospital  of  St.  Giovanni  di  Deo, 
44  Yia  Borgognona.  Both  these  gentlemen 
speak  EngUsh.  Dr.  James  B.  Gould  is  also 
well  spoken  of.  Geo.  Baker,  496  Corso,  is 
an  English  druggist,  whose  drugs,  medi- 
cines, and  prescriptions  may  be  depended 
upon. 

Lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates  eai^ly  in  the  season ;  after  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  eligible '  rooms  are 
taken,  akid  by  th6  Ist  of  January  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rooms.  The  prices  range  from 
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$30  to  $120  per  month,  furnished,  and  with 
ordinary  attendance ;  for  $40  to  $75  a  good 
suite  of  rooms  may  be  obtained,  sufficient 
for  a  family  of  five  persons,  and  with  a 
sunny  exposure  (and  no  others  should  be 
taken  at  any  price). 

Carriages  will  cost  Arom  $90  to  $110  per 
month  for  the  winter  season,  including  an 
open  and  a  closed  carriage,  and  a  change 
of  horses  each  day.  A  vettura  for  the 
country,  $5  per  day,  and  the  city  vehicles 
15  baiocchi — (a  baj'o  being  about  the  value 
of  a  cent) — a  course,  or  30  per  hour,  single 
horse ;  20  baj'os  per  hour  two  horses ;  sec- 
ond hour  5  iMij'os  less. 

Should  any  of  our  citizens  wbh  to  be 
presented  to  the  Pope,  they  must  make  ap* 
plication,  through  the  American  minister, 
to  the  grand  chamberlain  (^Montignore 
Maestro  di  Camera).,  After  a  few  days 
they  will  receive  notice  at  what  hour  they 
will  be  received.  Gentlemen  are  received 
on  week  days  (either  in  uniform  or  in 
evening  dress)  in  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Pope,  and  ladies  on  Sundays,  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  ladies  only  of 
royal  blood  being  admitted  into  the  Pope*s 
apartments:  the}'  must  appear  in  black 
dresses  and  veils,  punctual  to  the  hour. 
Gentlemen  are  ushered  into  the  Pope's 
apartments  separately.  It  is  customary 
for  Protestants  to  kiss  the  Pope's  hand  on 
being  presented;  Roman  Catholics  kissliis 
knee  or  foot.  'The  presentation  of  ladies 
is  generally  in  the  same  style  as  at  other 
<sourts :  they  stand  in  a  line  while  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  a  chamberlain,  walks  past 
them,  giving  his  benediction  to  those  who 
desire  it,  blessing  rosaries,  etc.  An  Amer- 
ican club  has  lately  been  started  in  Rome 
with  soccess:  travelers  must  find  it  to 
their  interests  to  become  memb^s. 

From  Rome  to  Naples,  Time  7  hours ; 
fare,  first  class,  30  f.  95  c,  passing  through 
Albano,yelletri,  San  Germano,  Capua,  and 
Caserta.  Albano  should  be  visited  fh>m 
Rome  (excursion);  do  Caserta  from  Na- 
ples. 

The  route  formerly  taken  before  the 
opening  of  the  railway  was  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Terracina,  Gaeta,  and  Capua, 
which  is  identical  with  the  original  Via  Ap- 
pia  constructed  by  Appins  Claudius  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Dili- 
gences still  run  through  in  three  days,  viz., 
first  night  Cistema,  second  Mol'a  di  Gaeta, 
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the  third  in  time  for  the  train  at  Spara 
A  four-horse  carriage,  accommodating 
or  seven,  persons,  through  to  Naples, 
cost  from  250  to  450  francs,  accordin 
season  and  bargain  made ;  but,  as  the  o 
try  is  rather  unsafe,  and  the  Marshes 
healthy,  we  advise  the  railroad. 


NAPLES. 

Naples  has  a  populatWn  of  500,000. 
tels :  Crocelle,  Victoria^  Russie^  Grande  j 
tagne^  D'Angleterre,  and  United  States, 

"  Thla  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  uot  dropped  from  heaven?     N< 

grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar:  not  a  grot. 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  > 
But  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cSff 

flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  ddigbt, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crim!<on  flov 
Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  methipkj 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shti 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  1 
liy  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  soberest  medlfcaticm. 
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Here  the  vines 
Wed  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine;  where  when  cooler  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weaves, 
The  lute  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Kindles  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheri^  of  love. 
Its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  feigning^,  till  the 

youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the 

maid, 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise.** 

Naples  ia  very  ancient.  It  was  fonnd- 
od  by  tho  people  of  Camie,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was'  called 
from  this  circnmstance  Neapolis^  or  **  The 
New  City."  It  was  also  called  Par^te^ 
nope^  from  its  being  the  burying-place  of 
one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city ;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitup,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offens- 
ive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre* 
vailing  sentiments  than  in  Rome.  Naples, 
in  truth,  w  s  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure,  its  hot  baths'  were  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Bai« ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  its  matchless  scen- 
ery, the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  it  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Bomans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
Tn  otia  natam  Parihenopem.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Ital}'-.  And,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties it  has  suffered  from  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy^  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.  Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  it  enabled  him  to 


anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  his  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of. 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  be- 
ing partly  seated  on  a  spacious  bay,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  villas 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect,  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  ibiodt  otliers.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  streets, 
and,  while  walking  along,  you  are  accosted 
by  numerous  different  traders.  There  is 
but  little  real  magnificence  in  architec- 
ture ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament. 
The  houses  resemble  those  of  Paris,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  tene- 
ment buildings  is  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers,  while  the  upper  portion  is  the  dwelU 
ing  of  numerous  families. 


The  coral  trade  of  Naples  is  extensive, . 
that  being  the  city's  specialty.  Its  cameo 
sculptors  are  also  celebrated ;  among  those 
bearing  the  highest  reputation  we  mention 
Mr/Joseph  I^udicina,  No.  268  Chiaja. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  They  n^ver  go  o.ut  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  puins  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  fasci- 
nate the  other  sex.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortifica- 
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tionSf  having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  Castello  Nuovo,  adjoining  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo, 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit* 
natedthe  arsenal  and  the  cannon  foondeiy. 
St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Porto  Piccolo^  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  Porto  Grande^ 
formed  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1802; 
J'orto  MUkcUre^  a  new  harbor  for  ships  of 
the  royal  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  in  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  cas- 
tles above  mentioned,  are  all  that  remun 
of  the  medtnval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  800  churches.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  architectare  and 
works  of  art.  They  contain  a  collection 
of  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Cathedral, 
Cattedrale  Duomo^  commenced  by  Charles 
t.  of  Anjou  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Massacio.  Over  the  great  entrance  to  this 
building  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou, of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
Clementia,  daughter  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
bur^.  Over  the  side  doors  are  two  large 
pictures  by  Vasari.  The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na- 
ples, whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Rannucio,  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Famese;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font, 
an  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thom> 
as,  by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief  of  the  Entombment,  by  Qiovaani  da 
Nola.  In  the  Chapel  De'  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Pem^no. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo^ 
anna  I.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
rV.,  from  the  design  of  Pietro  de*  Stefani. 
Close  to  this  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
merous portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capece  Galeota  family.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Jannarius  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  beautifully- 
decorated  subterranean  chapel  called  the 
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Confessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Minn-, 
toll  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 
painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To- 
raasso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Restituta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  for  the  Greek  ritual. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta,  Ma- 
ria  del  Principio,  on  the  left  side  of  tho 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume. It  is  called  **Del  Principio,"  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  the  iirst  figure 
of  the  Virgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples.*  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  Besti- 
tuta  being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  an^ 
gels  toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Ca- 
pdla  del  Tuoro.  It  was  25  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
500,000  ducats.  The  gates,  from  tho  de- 
signs of  C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio,  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
82,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St. 
Jasutaritis,  The  Liquefaction^  which  lasts 
for  eight  days  in  succession,  takes  place 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  relig- 
ions festival  that  occurs  in  Naples.  There 
are  several  others :  the  Festa  di  Piedigrot- 
ta,  which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
over  the  Austrians  at  Yelletri  in  1744 ;  the 
Festa  di  Monie  Vtrgine,  to  which  is  devoted 
three  days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
derives  its  name  irom  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  dl  Monte  Yergine,  near  Avellino. 
The  Madowna  deW  ArcOf  seven  miles  from 
Naples,  is  visited  by  a  number  of  people, 
who  can  not  afiTord  to  go  to  the  Monte  Yer- 
gine. Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  Ta- 
rantella.  The  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
is  universal  in  Naples.  In  almost  every 
shop  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  the  *'  Madre 
di  Dlo,"  with  lamps  burning  constantly 
before  it.  i 

The  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pietra. 
di  Sangri  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Naples. 
The  principal  pieces  of  sculpture  are  Vice 
convinced,  and,  in  a  lower  chapel,  the  ex- 
qaiflits  figure  of  the  Veiled  Christ, 
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The  Chriitnuu  festivals  are  very  merry. 
The  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  annual- 
ly visit  Naples  and  Kome  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Madonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  appearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Miserere  of 
Zingarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Filippo 
Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  histmical  reminiscences; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  art.  S.  Martino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgmi  parerui  by  Sannazzaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Del  Parity  from  his  well- 
known  poem  of  De  Partu  Virginhu,  San- 
nazzaro*8  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
high  altar. 

Church  of  SS.  Apoetoli  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decorations.  Over  the  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marini  the  poet.  Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.  A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.  *'The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  con- 
fratemith  who  subscribed  tor  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.  On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
their  finery,  with  flowers  in  their  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.  The  present  Arclibisbop  of  Na^ 
pies  put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago." 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Campo 
Santo  Vecchio  consists  of  866  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
pell-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 


closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  3'ear.  The  Campo  Santo 
Ntiovo  is  quite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the 
interments  take  place  with  more  respect 
and  feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Ne- 
apolitans entertain  great  indifference  as  to 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  burial. 

The  Palcuxt  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Among  the 
finest  is  the  Pakaao  RecUe^  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
buQding,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in-' 
terior  courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paintings. 

Naples  has  three  Libraries  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  the  Biblioteoa  Borboni" 
ca,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sundays'^ 
excepted)  fkom  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na^ 
pies.  Biblioteoa  Brancacciaaa,  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1675 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancaccio. 
Bibiioteca  deW  Universita  contains  a  series 
of  works  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 
Biblioieea  <fe'  Girohmini. — Among  its 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing building  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  Museo  Iwtemassion^ 
al,  formerly  Borbonico.  Open  to  the  pal>- 
lic  daily  from  9  to  2^,  with  the  exception 
of  Fridays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  1 . 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1816.  A  great  deal 
of  time  can  be  spent  most  agreeably  in  vis- 
iting this  interesting  institution,  with  its 
vast  number  of  apartments  richl\'  stored 
with  relics  of  ancient  art.  It  has  become 
the  general  d^put  of  all  the  riches  hidden 
in  the  destruction  of  the  two  ancient  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  also 
other  localities  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  on  en- 
tering the  VesiSnde  are  a  colossal  statue 
of  Alexander  Severus,  Flora,  Genius  of 
Borne,  and  a  Melpomene  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome.  On  the  right 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  frescoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  containing  more 
than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  beautifully  portrayed. 
The  most  important  nro  as  follows :  The 
Sacrifice  o/Iphiffema,  representing  her  be^ 
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ing  borne  to  the  altar  and  pleading  to  h^ 
fatlier,  who  turns  away  to  hide  his  grief: 
the  figure  of  Diana  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  liind  who  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  victim ;  Herades  killing  the  Nemean 
Lion;  A  Love  Bargain;  Achillea  delivering 
Briseis  to  the  Beralds  o/ Agamemnon;  the 
Danzatrice,  or  dancing-girls,  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  positions  and  singular 
costumes ;  Medea  contemplating  the  Murder 
of  her  Children  tridle  they  are  at  Play ;  Matt' 
simssa  and  SopJwniAa,  the  latter  holding 
the  cup  of  poison  which  the  former  is  in- 
ducing her  to  take  to  save  her  from  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome;  The  Three 
Graces;  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Art- 
adne ;  Chiron  teaching  A  ckilks  to  play  upon 
the  Lyre ;  Priam  and  Cassandra  before  the 
Statue  of.ApoUof  Tdephus  nursed  by  the 
Hind;  Theseus  killing  the  Minotavr, 

Collection  II.,  Mosaics,  Mural  Inscrip* 
tions,  and  Fresco  Ornaments.  Among  the 
mosaics  are  the  following:  Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger,  with  a  vase  in  ]iis  hand ;  Cat 
devouring  a  Quail;  A  Siren  or  Harpy ;  Cho- 
ragium,  or  actors  nhearsing,  and  being  in- 
structed by  Choragus;  Comic  scene — two 
women^  man,  and  a  boy,  playing  different  in- 
struments; A  Pavement  in  black  mosaic,  rep- 
resenting  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the 
Rape  of  Europa.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment  aro  xesy  good.  The  mural  in- 
scriptions are  roughly  written  upon  the 
walls. 

Collection  III.,  Gallery  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities: Statue  ofSerapis  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  bead 
of  Cerberus ;  a  portion  of  a  black  granite 
sarcophagus  covered  with  hieroglyphics; 
Vases  of  Oriental  alabaster;  His  of  white 
marble,  with  neck,  head,  and  feet  oi  bronze. 

Collection  of  Ancient  Senate. ---Thia 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoes,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
called  cabinets. 

First  Portico,  called  "  del  Miscellanei" — 
Miscellaneous  Objects:  The  Wounded  Glad- 
iator; A  Wrestler  in  Greek  marble;  A  Dead 
Warrior;  Bust  of  Cedius  Caidus, 

Second  Portico,  or  Portico  de*  Balli: 
Ganymede  and  the  Eagle ;  Bacchus  and  A  m- 
peltis;  The  Priestess  Kumachia;  Hercules 
and  Idle:  Statue  of  Minerva;  Statue  of 
Marcus  Nonius  Balbus  the  eider,  and  one 
of  the  son ;  a  graceful  and  most  exquisite 
figure,  the  Famese  Bacchus ;  Bust  of  A  lex- 
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ander  the  Great ;  Statue  of  Julius  Oesar  in 
militaiy  costume.  A  very  beautiful  piece 
of  Greek  statuar}'  is  that  of  a  Faun  carry^ 
vng  the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders* 

Third,  or  Portico  of  the  Emperors, — In 
the  centre  is  the  Statue  of  Agrippina,  wife 
of  Gertoanicus.-  The  colossal  Bust  ofJw* 
/uw  Cbscar.  in  Carrara  marble ;  Bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
ver}'  finely  decorated  with  a  Gorgon*s  head 
and  two  griffins;  a  magnificent  colossal 
Bust  of  Hadrian:  Statue  of  Cah'gula,  re- 
stored by  Brunelli,  it  having  been  broken 
into  fragments  by  the  Komans,  who  de- 
termined to  destroy  every  memorial  of  their 
oppression ;  it  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efibrts  to  destroy  it,  lived  on  for  ages. . 

Hall  of  Juptter.— The  Torso  Famese,  a 
magnificent  8p3cimen  of  Grecian  art ;  also 
the  most  lovely  Psyche  in  existence,  deU^ 
cate  in  form  and  attitude,  and  beautiful  in 
countenance. 

Hall  ff  the  /Ybra.— Colossal  Statue  of 
the  Flora  Farnese,  a  maBterpiece  of  ancient 
sculpture  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome;  colossal  statue,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  the  Famese  Minerva ;  a  magnificent 
Statue  ofAristides,  found  at  Herculanenm,. 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri.  In  this  hall  is. 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Jssus. 

Hall  if  Apollo,  or  Colored  Marbles. — 
Si'aiue  of  Diana  ofEphtsus,  in  Oriental  al- 
abaster, head,  feet,  and  hands  of  bronze; 
sitting  statue  of  the  Apollo  Citharada,  pof 
phyry,  with  white  marble  extremities. 

Hall  of  the  Muses, — Here  are  the  statuee 
of  the  Muses  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
great  feature  of  this  hall  is  the  vase  of 
Greek  marble  which  was  found  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  Formie, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta, 
and  there  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  It 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
by  many  eminent  writers. 

Hall  of  Atlas,  with  the  busts  and  statues 
of  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  a 
Statue  of  Atlas,  kneeling  and  supporting  a 
globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus  CaUfpyge. — This  hall 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Venuses'^ 
poor  creatures !  why  not  have  a  few  Ado- 
nises ?  The  principal  statue  is  the  Venus 
CalUpyge,  discovered  in  the  Golden  House 
of  Nelro.    A  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy^ 
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seems  to  prevail  in  the  maniigenieiit  of  the 
inuseuni,  as  nearly  all  the  naked  figures 
which  were  scattered  around  in  the  differ- 
ent halls  have  been  removed  to  this  one, 
which  WHS  formerly  closed  to  the  visitor 
We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  ii^ure 
the  morality  of  our  friends  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  been  greatly  patched  by 
restorations. 

CoUectum  of  Inscriptions^  or  the  Mttseo 
Ejngraficoy  the  Toro^  and  the  ErcoU  Famese, 
— On  entering  we  find  two  cipolin  columns, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via  Ap> 
pia,  near  Rome.  The  Museo  £^grqfico 
qontains  monuments  from  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Cumae,  Stabiae,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  1600.  The  Famese  Hercules  and  the 
Toro  Famese  are  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects here. 

The  GaUery  of  Bronze  StcUttes,  the  finest 
cqllection  in  the  world;  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  The  Sktpmg  Favn; 
Mercury  in  Rtpoae;  The  Danciny  Faun^  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  bronze 
discovered  at  Pompeii;  a  most  exquisite 
«tatue  of  Vewus  Anadyomene ;  The  Drunken 
Faun^  and  many  fine  busts.  Tho  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  bronze  water-cock,  contain- 
ing water  which  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  for  18  centuries. 

The  Collection  ofAnoietU  Glass,  contain- 
ing 4000  specimens,  is  very  interesting; 
also  the  collection  of  Terra-cotta  Ware. 

Another  apartment  well  wortjhy  of  ob- 
servation is  that  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  vases,  aqd  gems. 

The  Secret  Cabinet,  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  all  visitors,  is  uow  open  to  gen- 
tlemen. No  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor 
would  she  want  to  if  she  knew  the  contents. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  museum.  In  the  first  saloon, 
notice  Masaniello  smoking  his  Pipe,  by 
Micco  Spadaro ;  the  Place  du  Mercatello, 
at  Naples,  during  the  plague  which  visit- 
ed this  city  in  1656 :  the  dying  and  dead 
covfsr  the  ground ;  the  pr6fet  of  the  city, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  cort^e,  is  issuing  orders,  while 
consternation,  horror,  and  despair  are  visi- 
ble.in  every  countenance.  Here  is  also 
another  splendid  historical  picture  by  the 
same  artist  (Micco  Spadaro),  viz.,  The  Rev- 
olution in  Naples  in  tho  year  1647.    There 


are  different  scenes  of  the  same  subject ; 
first  we  see  Masaniello,  in  the  costume  of 
the  Lazaroniy  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  next,  on  the 
pedestal  where  formerly  stood  the  statue 
of  the  viceroy,  are  two  rows  of  heads  be- 
longing to  the  noble  victims  of  the  revolt- 
ers ;  again  we  see  Masaniello,  dressed  in 
splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  mag- 
nificent white  charger,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous suite  —  a  multitude  press  toward 
him,  greeting  him  with  noisy  acdiamation. 
The  next  picture  by  the  same  author  is  a 
view  of  the  Place  du  Mercato  one  year  later 
(1648).  The  municipal  authorities  are  pre- 
senting the  ke^'s  of  the  city  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who,  seated  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  has  just  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  The  heads  of 
the  decapitated  nobles  on  the  pedestal  have 
been  replaced  by  .those  of  the  conspirators. 
Notice  next  Semiramide  defending  Baby- 
lon :  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  produc- 
tion, by  Luca  Giordano. 

In  the  second  saloon  the  principal  gems 
arc  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple;,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Mote,  both 
by  the  painter,  poet,  actor,  and  musician, 
Sahator  Rosa,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  the 
only  two  of  his  works  that  exist  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  became  embroiled  in  the 
Masaniello  revolt,  as  did  most  of  the  artista 
of  Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
city.  Nos.  131  and  138,  by  Luca  Giordano^ 
are  considered  two  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  first  is  the  Savior  recommending  the 
Pharisees  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Cesar. 

In  the  saloon  of  Chef S'd'ceupre,  observe 
first  the^VMadonna  del  Coniglio,"  or 
"  Ziqgarella,'*  by  Correggio.  The  Virgin  ia 
asleep,  holding  the  infant  Savior  on  her 
knees.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
the  same  artist.  The  King  of  Naples  paid 
$20,000  for  this  picture.  The  Nativity,  by 
A  Wert  Durtr,  Observe  the  "  CharitI' '  of 
Schidone — a  most  remarkable  work.  The 
Vifytk :  tho  Dead  Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his 
Mother.  This  sublime  subject  is  treated 
by  the  artist  with  much  art  and  philoso- 
phy, and  is  with  reason  considered  one  of 
the  chefis-d'oenvre  of  this  collection.  The 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence  from, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  leading  her  to  Heaven, 
by  Domenkhino,  The  Holy  Family,  *  *  Ma- 
donna  col  divino  amore,"  hy  Raphad»  Pot- 
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trait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, hy  Titian.  If  the  DanaS  by  the 
same  artist  has  been  removed  from  the  8e^ 
cret  Cabinet,  or  if  you  can  obtain  admit- 
tance there,  notice  it  carefnlly.  It  was 
painted  for  Octave  Fam^  at  Rome,  and 
is  considered  one  of  Titian's  finest  works. 
.  Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institutions,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  enterprises. 

Everj^  traveler  should  take  particular 
interest  in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples.  Perhaps  the  excursion 
to  Sorrento,  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  "garden  of  the  world."  The 
best  plan  for  this  trip  is  to  take  the  railroad 
In  the  morning  to  Castellamare,  then  by 
carriage  to  Sorrento  in  less  than  an  hour, 
stopping  at  the  Tramontano  Hotels,  which 
are  gloriously  situated  and  well  conducted 
by  an  English  proprietor.  The  wood-work 
of  Sorrento  being  so  justly  celebrated,  both 
for  its  beauty  and  cheapness,  you  can  make 
vftur  purchases  of  Michel  Grandville,  the 
principal  manufacturer,  who  took  the  prize 
medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1862; 
]}is  place  is  in  the  Strada  del  Tasso.  Visit 
the  house  of  Tasso  on  the  seashore,  the 
caves  of  Ulysses,  and  other  curiosities; 
then  take  a  row-boat  for  Capr^— price  four 
piastres  per  day.  If  you  have  time,  make 
preparations  to  spend  two  days  at  the  isl- 
and, as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting 
the  Grotto  of  Nymphs,  consisting  of  the 
Green  and  Blue  grottoes,  the  visitor  to 
which  has  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
while  it  is  being  pushed  through  an  arch 
some  three  feet  high ;  should  there  be  any 
swell,  it  can  not  be  entered.  The  Blue 
Grotto  is  100  feet  wide  by  150  long.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  surpass- 
ing beauty.  The  time  to  visit  it  is  high 
noon,  and  the  traveler  should  remain  a  full 
half  hour  to  accustom  his  eye  to  its  gor- 
geous blue.  The  Green  Grotto  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is  still  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  island  of  Capri,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  the 
principal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  built  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  twelve  particular  divinities, 
and  enriched  it  with  fountains,  baths,  and 
aqueducts.  These  were  destroyed  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate.  Returning 
to  Castellamare,  you  may  take  the  train  to 
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Salerno,  stopping  at  Hotel  Victoria^  which  is 
the  best,  and  in  the  morning  take  carriage 
for  PcBstum,  or  you  may  return  direct  to 
Naples. 

Pcestum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italy.  Excursionists  usually  de- 
vote two  days  to  it,  though  it  may  be 
"done"  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  Psestum, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  to  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  remain  the  first  night  at 
Salerno;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral;  also 
the  ruins  of  its  citadel,  the  sceno  where 
Boccaccio  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  etc.  From 
Salerno  take  carriage  to  Psestum,  back 
again  the  same  day,  and  retiu*n  to  Naples 
on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temples  of  Psestum,  standing  alone  as 
they  do  amid  their  mountain  wilderness, 
similar  to  Baalbec,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth  * 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  PsBStum  in  1824  by  eighteen  ban- 
dits, seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
her  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  where  she 
passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  murder- 
er confessed  the  details  on  his  death-bed. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  carriages — 
some  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half 
what  others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If 
your  courier  is  honest,  trust  him ;  if  not, 
and  the  chances  are  in  iavor  of  the  latter, 
take  a  good  valet  de  place  from  Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  can  all  be  "done"  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requhres  a  very  early  start 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii ;  spend  the  morning  there ;  lunCh  at 
the  inn  near  Diomede*8  house ;  return  to 
Herculaneum ;  from  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius;  make  the  ascent  during  the 
night,  as  the  scene  is  much  grander  if  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mOe  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her^ 
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mititge  being  filled  up  with  running  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
be  taken  for  these  excursions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  Pompeii. 

'  VESUVIUS. 

This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
'  world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Apennine 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of  Na^ 
pies  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Inclading  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  consists  of  a  curcular 
mass  which,  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
3800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  3400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

**To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself 
by  a  mental  effort,  the  following  objects : 
Jirst,  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  surface, 
and  covered  every  where  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scorisQ  of  an  iron  furnace ; 
eecond,  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
a  farther  elevation  of  1500  feet ;  Ihlrd^ 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  front  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  like  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
fourth,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  land  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two 
furlongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,. projecting  like  offshoots 
from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  fh>m  beneath 
them.  Very  little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scori»  which  cover  and 
flank  them." 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  A  trio  dei  CavcdH,  or  *  *  Ves- 
tibule of  Horses, "  so  called  from  the  fact 


of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve« 
suvius  from  Somma.  It  is  said  more 
minerals  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe:  something  like  82  different. species 
are  known  to  have  been  'discovered.  Som 
ma  is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary 
and  stony  matter  intermixed ^  but  the  stony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plants  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  EuphorbhceoB,  and  others. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  but 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  aod  pic- 
turesque region, -studded  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  5000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  threo 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius that  the  Laerymd  ChrisU  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scarcely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  production 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. Tho  Vino  Greco  is  also  j.u^tly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gives 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  forma- 
tion and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M.Simond.  *'We  left 
Fortici,  ascending  gradually  among  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  occasionally 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1^  hours  reached 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  visit- 
ors of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  traversed 
large  fields  of  lava,  extremely  rough ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  the 
ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling  ashes 
and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45°.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages,  included,  we  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  the  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  -teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and 
was  covered  with  beautiful  efflorescences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  seems  strange,  a  stona 
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thrown  into  one  of  these  openings  increasod 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
low,  we  conld  hear  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
liquid  boiling.  The  hard  but  thin  crust 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few 
steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digious- hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eruption  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex^ 
pected—a  fathomless  abyss,  fiery  and  blacky 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — ^but  a 
slope  of  gray  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  600  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gray  ashes  like  the  rest. ' '  There  have  been 
45  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Of  those 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury we  have  but  little  account.-  Between 
the  years  1188  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  Mtaa  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  erup- 
tion which  occurred  in  1631 ;  seven  streams 
of  lava  vrere  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  fire,  and  in  1793  millions  of  red« 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell,  covering  nearlj'  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  flourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  centur}\  It  was  at  this  time  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year  (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  propert}-. 

Herculaneum. — In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  eruptions,  ashes 
and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  110  feet :  no  great  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  destruction  of  this  city.  It 
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is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  healthy.  Some  quite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  cit^  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  had  a  villa, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julius  Cesar  ; 
Agrippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  that  tyrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  object  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  by  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  suj^osed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  *  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  Koman  theatre.  Numisius,  son 
of  PabUus,  wa»the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammianus  Ruf us,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. 

POMPEII. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Eubcea.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C.,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
eighty  years  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  until  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  68,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and. 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  years. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect  and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  cit}^  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  discovery  until  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
diteh,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  whieh  it  gives  of  the  actual 
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presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
camstantial  reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yourself  among  the  multitudes 
which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  occupied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Many  things,  in  (act, 
concur  to  foster  the  illusion.  You  see  a 
street  before  yoa  carefully  paved  and  well- 
worn,  and  bordered  with  troUoirs  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modem  roofs  placed  over  the 
walls  to  protect  them  firom  farther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windows, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  You  turn,  to  the  right  and  jbo  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street^  ^nd 
still  you  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  auppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached 
public  buildings  elsewhere,  but  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forom,  with  all  Its  accom- 
paniments of  temples,  porticoes,  cnritB,  etc. ; 
not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  injured  tiiat 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  baths  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  Unii 
ensemble  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  fomm, 
houses,  temples,  fountains,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  us 
a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara^ 
hly  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dis- 
tant localities  could  have  furnished." 
Vol.  II.— H 


The  walls  of  the  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  faced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  many  towers  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts, and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is  afforded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  *^Gate  of  Her- 
cnlaneom."  Along  either  side  of  the  ];pad 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an- 
cient tombs,  many  of  which  are  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  though  they  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  more  recent  period;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  is 
called  the  Street  y/  the  Tombs,  through 
"which  we  will  pjidsvand  note  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
derived  their  names  firom  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whose  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

VUia  nf  Diomedes, — ^A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  villa  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holding  in  his  band  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  NerOfVitellins,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Tomb  of  the  Arrian  Family,  situated  lop- 
posite  to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  the  Marble  Door^  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyehe  and  Munatius 
FattstHs,  an  interesting  family  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  inscription  upon  its  front;  also  a  bust 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  CalvenUus  Quietus,  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Jiound  Tomb,  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  vases,  etc. 

Tomb  ofAricms  Scaurus, — A  handsome 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base- 
ment, with  a  side  doorway  decorated  with 
fluted  pilasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  representa- 
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lions  of  hunting  scenes  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

VUkt  of  Cicero. — ^The  snpposition  is  that 
this  villa  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tomb  ofPorcius;  also  Tomb  ofMammia 
th".  Priestess. 

Herculaneum  Gate. — ^This  gate,  which 
was  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
city,  had  a  central  archway  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purel3^  Roman  architecture,  built  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  sun-dial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walla  of 
Pompeii. 

Street  o/ Herculaneum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  curves. 

House  of  the  Vestals^  occupying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog. 

Inn  ofAbinuSj  called  "Julius  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
found  written  on  the  walls. 

Thermopoliwn,  opposite  to  the  inn,  used 
as  a  drinking-house. 

House  ofScdlust  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallust,  M.  F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surface  of  40  square  yards. 

House  ofPansa,  occupying  an  area  of 
over  SOO  feet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
four  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
sion. The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  in  one  corner. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
five  female  skeletons  were  found. 

House  of  Apollo,  with  richly -painted 
walls,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
beautifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

House  of  Adonis  derives  its  name  from 
a  large  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
ed by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
nus. 
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House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  also  called  the 
House  of  Homer — small,  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  private  residences  in  Pompeii. 

House  ofCa^or  and  PoUux,  of  great  mag- 
nificence, large,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

House  of  the  Faun,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  House 
of  the  Great  Mosaic,  from  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issus  or  Granicns.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Ten^le  of  Fortune,  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense  of  Marcus  Tnllius,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  Baths,  an  establishment  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Gnteus  Alifius  Nigidius  Maior. 

The  Forum,  by  far  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  from  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  of  Jupiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Forum.  The  location  is  the  finest  in  the 
city,  commanding,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Venus. — ^The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  Pompeii;  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75. 

The  Basilica,  situated  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  from  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  ofAttgustus,  called  also  the  Pat^ 
theon,  the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beautiful 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

House  of  Adonis,  also  named  Diana,  and 
lastly  Queen  Oaroline. — ^The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  1st,  from  the 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  firom  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Murat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  IT. — A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Austria. 

House  of  M.  Lucretius, — The  most  im- 
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portant  house  described,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Faun. 

Greek  Temple^  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune^  or  of  Hercules^  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  building  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre,  supposed  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  5000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  devas- 
tation which  swept  over  other  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  plain. 

Barracks  of  the  Troops,  a  very  large  in- 
dosure,  184  feet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Fomm  Nundianarium, 
These  barracks,  when  first  excavated,  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  military  life  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  them.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  Amphitheatre,  —  This  building  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Coliseum  at  Some, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  citj',  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repaj'  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  become  familiar  with.  Too  much 
can  not  be  learned  or  said  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  be  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly destruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
*  ing,  the  flight  of  mother,  father,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
sj'mpathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
ers with  infants  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  little 
ones  around  them,  trying  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearful  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  close  to  the  city : 
the  fare  is  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
more  pleasant,  and  full  as  economical — say 
about  $5  for  the  excursion. 

You  are  obliged  to  take  a  government 
guide  through  the  ruins — fare  $1.  Pro- 
Aide  yourself  with  small  change  for  beg- 
gars if  you  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  pumerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  front  of  Inn  Diomede  when 


you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  we  will  soon  set  out. 

EXCURSIONS   FR03E  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex* 
cursions  to  **do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  classic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Gaeta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  historj'.  Commencing  with 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Pozznoli,  BaiaB,  CumsB,  Misenum,  and  Sol- 
faterra,  the  diversity  of  this  excursion  may 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  made  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  "did"  in  one  day.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  be  bet- 
ter. "  Two  craters,  five  lakes,  four  ruin- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ruined  reservoirs, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  three  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  including  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  some 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  subterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  pa3'ing  of 
upward  of  30  distinct  fees  and  gratuities !" 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $5  for  a  party. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  from  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  you 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  blanche  to 
pay  all  fees,  donke^^-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  you 
rid  of  all  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques — 
manufactured  at  Pozzuoli — and,  in  fact,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  from  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  as 
this  to  describe  what  may  be  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  but 
a  short  s3aiopsi6. 

The  Grotto  of  Pausilipo  (at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  Virgil's  tomb)  is  only  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  high,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Pozzuoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis,  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  buried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beautiful 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elegant- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  bj'  the  King 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  palaee  and  thea- 
tre at  Caserta. 
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Here  also  may  be  seen  the  immense 
^lole  constructed  b}'  the  Emperor  Caligu- 
la, the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Nero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janua^ 
rius  was  imprisoned,  480  by  880  feet ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
^ian,  who  died  at  Baiae,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Some.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
numerous  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Cap- 
pucini,  where  St.  Januartus  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

After  passing  the  half-extinct  volcano 
of  SolfSfiterra  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
at  Lahe  Avemus^  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucrine  by  a  canal  cut  by  the  Em- 
peror Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  Sibyl's 
Cave^  immortalized  by  Virgil.  If  j'ou  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
-with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  man*s  back,  who 
follows  another  carrying  a  torch,  and  get 
bnded  up  to  the  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
sized  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
thaVa  the  GroUo!  A  short  distance  far- 
ther there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  Virgil  deserves  much  credit  in 
his  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  ^neas,  conducted  by 
the  Sib}'!)  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lucrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  from  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baths  ofNerOy  sit- 
uated under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  you  can  have  eggs 
boiled  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  will 
charge  you  as  much  as  he  can  get /or  them, 
you  arrive  at  the  Barf  ofBaia,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  Horace.  The  town  of  Bai«e, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licentious  cities  in  Italy. 
During  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  Ages 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  it 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Naples, 
in  leaving  it,  left  their  virtue  behind  them. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 
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young.  Here  you  will  find  a  ffrand  hotel^ 
but  niaccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  only  in- 
ducements to  patronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo;  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  killed  at  her 
villa  near  Lucrine. 

Miseno,  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Csesar  Augjustus,  Mark  An* 
tony,  and  Pompey  met  to  divide  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Arco  Felice,  the 
gateway  of  the  old  city  of  Cnma),  from  the 
top  of  which  a  splendid  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  breathed 
his  last.  Cum»  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelry.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Greek  settlers,  and 
deeper  still,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, the  original  sepulchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

Wo  now  pass  the  ancient  IMenwm,  im- 
mortalized as  the  residence  of  Scipio  Afri« 
canus.  To  this  place  he  retired  after  being 
falsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  Lahe  Agnano  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
thJD  Stufe  di  San  Gcrmano  is  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  unfortunate  dogs  are  near- 
I3'  killed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said,  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  don't  mind  it  at  all.  The  opei^ 
ator  holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
he  is  in  convulsions.  A  lighted  torch  held 
close  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished ;  and  a  pistol  can  not  be  fired  with- 
in its  inflnence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
from  the  opening  volumes  of  steam  and 
gas. 
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ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Naples  to  Cairo  and  the  JVife,  via 
Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  Mount  Etna, 
and  Alexandria. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo,  dist.  200  miles : 
time,  18  hrs. ;  fare,  40  frs.  60  c  Monday, 
Wednesdaj',  Friday,  and  Saturday,  8  P.M. 

SICILY. 

Sicily  is  the  largest,  finest,  most  fruit- 
ful, and  most  celebrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Messina,  only  two  miles  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  from  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit.  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast. 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  and  beautiful  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountains,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blackened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  com,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  its  harbors  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
^tna,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Mount  GibeUo. 
Its  base  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated ;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava.  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
cones,  where  the  fire  contained  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegetable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  is  believed  to  havo  been  the 
native  country  of  corn,  and  Homer  says 
of  its  inhabitants, 
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^^  Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  gleba,  and  sow. 
They  all  their  products  to  free  Nature  owe; 
The  soil  untUl'd,  a  ready  harvest  yield&, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  gtddoi  fields ; 
Spontaneous  vines  from  weighty  closten  ]K>ur, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  proUfic  shower.** 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
many  flourishing  Greek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
fell  successively  imder  the  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  first 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  fiax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  Wines  of 
the  island  grow  on  ^tna,  and  are  red,  be* 
ing  almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  the 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormina  and  Faro,  but  they 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  produces 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mus« 
cadine  equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  vin  de  liqueur  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  class. 
Messina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporta- 
tion. The  Yal  di  Mazara  and  its  vine- 
yards give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  MtndL  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execra- 
ble Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  wine, 
something  like  Madeira  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body. 

Smyth,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  char- 
acter, says :  "  They  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  their 
complexions ;  and  they  attain  maturit}'  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  more  northern  regions.  They  are 
cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  a 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat- 
ural talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation. 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  fUU  of 
action,  and  their  gesticulation  violent;  the 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  animates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
than  humor. 

**  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
fact,  every  house  is  a  palace,  ever}**  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
son at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
rand-boy is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arr.mgement8,  and  almost  starve  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
evening  in  a  poverty-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in  francs. 


PALERMO. 

Pakrmo, — ^The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tains a  population  of  175,000,  Principal 
hotels  ate  If.  A.  1 1  Trinacria^  which  rises 
above  a  delightful  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
H.  de  France^  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
are  low ;  Y&ry  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  per  ^y.  This  city,  which 
is  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from  its  luxuriance,  haa  been  termed  the 
**  Golden  ShelL"  Every  where  the  eye 
can  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
of  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
lightful views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain, 
is  the  J/annt,  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
the  Villa  Giulia,  or  the  Public  Garden^  laid 
out  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  fresh  nosegays 
are  placed  every  ilay ;  tbo  effect  of  these 
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flowers,  seen  through  the  falling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Adjoining  this  garden 
is  the  Botanical  Garden^  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  plants ; 
at  Uie  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  in 
which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Sirada  Nuovo 
and  Strada  Toledo^  each  upward  of  a  mile 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loggia^  Alhergaria,  KaU 
soj  and  Capo. 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Toledo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Nuova. 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  as  well  as  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions ;  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modem  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  blocks 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  la 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearl}'  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  he  usurps  the  side- 
walk, mnking  the  foot-passenger  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages. Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  balconies,  where  the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  floor,  and  aro 
mostly  hired  bj*  nuns,  who  have  under, 
ground  passages  that  lead  from  their  clois. 
ters;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  fresh 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  see  them. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convents 
and  churches.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
seventy-five  of  the  former.  The  churches, 
especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  all  magnificent — ^immense  amounts 
have  been  lavished  in  splendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabasters.  Many  of  them  are 
absolutely  covered  yrith  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pre- 
cious stones,  lapis  lazuli,  verd- antique, 
malachite,  and  jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  fa9ade,  a  long 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chapels,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  flowers. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian-Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
The  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  white- 
wash. It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  of  St.  Bosalie,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Roger,  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
that  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.,  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth  visiting  are 
St  Giuseppe  and  Martorana :  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  nave  is  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
style ;  the  walls,  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lapis  lazuli,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  porphyry. 

The  Roycd  Palace^  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  the 
Porta  Nuova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara- 
cens, continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
contains  the  portraits  of  tiie  Spanish,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian  viceroys.  The  apart- 
ments immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  king 
whenever  he  chooses  to  visit  Sicily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.  They  also  destroyed  one 
of  the  two  ancient  bf  onze  Rams  found  at 
Syracuse.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armor}'.  On  its 
summit  is  the  observatory  from  which  Pioz- 
za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  There  is 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  palace  is  the  CappeBa 
PalaHna,  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by 
Roger  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
turi' — ^a  pplcndid  mcnunient  of  the  mag- 


nificence of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  This 
chapel  is  small  and  elegant ;  its  eight  arch- 
es are  supported  by  fine  marble  columns ; 
its  walls  are  of  richly-colored  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  far  from 
the  king's  palace,  but  still  in  the  country, 
stands  the  Palace  of  Zisa^  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  century.  It 
-is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grand : 
the  cit}',  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  in- 
close the  plain  of  Palermo  on  every  side, 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves — the 
bamboos,  the  magnolias,  and  the  gerani- 
ums, which  here  grow  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with  the  palm-trees 
waving  in  the  air  with  mingled  majesty 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  every  kind  grow- 
ing freely,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  para- 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zisa  is  the  Capuchin 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  Cata- 
combs, There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  this  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  glass 
lids,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  they  wore 
during  life — ^many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached. The  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $5  for  the  males  and  $10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oth< 
ers  is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis :  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  taken  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  sick.  While 
ill  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  he 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Aft- 
er death  the  body  goes  through  a  process 
of  embalming,  previous  to  which  it  is  kept 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  Ev- 
ery monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stuoE  up 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  order. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satisfaction  by  one  of  the  fhitemit}:. 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  Palazza  VerceUcj  command- 
ing a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor. 
It  is  built,  as  Prince  Napoleon's  house  in 
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Rue  Montagne,  Paris,  to  represent  a  Pom- 
peian  villa. 

Every  traveler,  nearly  the  first  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  makes 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Peregrino  to  visit  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Rosalie,  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  would  well 
repay  hun.  Here  only  can  you  distinguish 
every  object  in  the  city,  and  gain  a  clear 
outline  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  surroundings.  "Ascend  St.  Paul's, 
London,  what  do  you  see  ?  Roofg,  As- 
cend any  height  out  of  the  city?  haxe  and 
smoke.  So  with  Paris :  ascend  N6tre 
Dame  or  Mont  Martre — the  view  is  fine, 
but  there  is  no  oiltline ;  a  wilderness  of 
roofs,  bat  nothing  to  treasure  up  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Rome :  the  view  from  the 
Pincian  Hill — roofs,  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  you  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landing  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Ven- 
ice or  Milan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  than  any  other  city.  In  the 
former,-  although  looking  from  the  Cam- 
panile, we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
clad  in  the  deepest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  glistening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
streets  reflecting  beauty  on  every  side  : 
still  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
properly.  Milan,  from  the  Dnomo,  is  a 
lovely  sight ;  but  roofs  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  from  Monte  Peregrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
well  might  he  have  said,  '*  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  one  Paradise  for  me.  and  that 
is  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St. 
Rosalie  was  young  (14  years),  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  affianced  to  Roger,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, the  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials*  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
and  its  ties,  to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Peregrino.  Her  youthful  body 
was  found  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing a  frightful  plague,  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 
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citizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow : 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Rosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed  her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediate- 
ly the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  had  in- 
habited, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds  the  altar ;  near  it,  cm  the  left,  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  St.  Ro8alie*dying ;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  Hie 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  mountain. 

Monrettle — a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  re- 
markable chorch — the  finest  in  Sicily.  '  It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  century.  The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus:  William  the  Good,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
nf>l«ep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessc J  Vii^n  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name,  MomU  Royal,  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture— ^Greek  or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.  The  chapels  are  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.  There  is  a 
very  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.  The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  by  Pisan  Bonarmo, 
and  are  beautiful  relics  of  the  12th  c^tu- 
ry.  The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prin- 
cipessa  Bntera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  Is 
also  the  "Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Murat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminar}',  an  episcopal  seminary, 
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many  inferior  schools,  and  numeroas  char- 
itable institutions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  sdentiiic  associations.  The  silk  man- 
ufiictures  are  the  principal  sonrce  of  ih- 
dustry,  but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  valet  de  place  for  one  or 
two  days :  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-house  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Make  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
before  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask  ttco 
francs,  offer  him  oMf  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the  hotel  for  two  francs,  or  about  40  cts. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boat.  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ex- 
actly the  tariff.  Ladies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  their  loud  talk  and  quarreling:  it 
never  results  in  any  thing. 

From  Palermo  to  Mestina^  distance  130 
miles :  fare,  $6  26 :  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  several  times  a  week-. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  south  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Lipari,  or  Yulca- 
nias  of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emittmg  smoke  and  flames.  The 
principal  islands  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Yulcano,  Salini,  Pana- 
ria,  Felicndia,  and  Alcudi.  Their  entire 
population  is  about  28,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  conetantfy  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
for  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Yulcano  have 
also  craters,  which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  fluent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pare,  and  highly 
salubrious.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-stone  used ;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Yulcano ;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Messina  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
fivm  Reggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  .  The 
straits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is  the  second  city  in  Sicily.  Though 
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smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  environs 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  in- 
habited part  of  Sicily.  Population  185,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Victoria — ^well 
kept. 

One  or  two  days  may  be  well  spent  here. 
Messina  contains  numerous  curiosities, 
and  some  relics  which  few  cities  can 
boast.  One  of  the  relics  consists  of  an  au- 
tograph letter  written  by  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  the  Messenians,  in  which  she  assures 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  also,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  estab- 
lish beyond  all  cavil  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  letter!  The  Yirgui  has  kept  her 
promise  on  several  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  the  city  was  sufiering  by  famine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  com  which  she  sent !  It  would  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  either  of  those  relics.  What 
a  pity  she  forgot  them  in  1788,  when  the 
whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  fine  appearance  from 
the  streets.  It  is  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
From  the  palazzetta,  or  quay,  in  fVont, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  city  and 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  houses,  being  built  of  white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark,  luxu- 
riant, cone-like  hills  in  the  rear.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  running  paralleL  with  the  quay, 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  is  well 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and.  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churches,  stat- 
ues, and  fountains. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  Mes- 
sina is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1788.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  cathedral  was  erected  itt 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Roger  the 
Norman.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.  The  interi- 
or, however,  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
corresponds  in  richness  to  the  facade.  The 
pulpit  is  beautifully  carved,  and  is  consid- 
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eredthe  master-piece  of  the  Sicilian  sculp- 
tor GagginL  The  priucip^  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precious  stones.  The  nave  is  supported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from 
a  temple  of  Neptune. 

The  other  churches  worthy  of  a  visit 
are  McntU  Virgine^  ^nnamcta^ton,  and  St. 
Giorffio,  The  last  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  the  Bemardines,  and  requires  some  ex- 
ercise to  mount  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  church  is  one  by  Ste* 
fano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
very  rich. 

The  Viceroff's  Pcdace  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  tho  city.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  tho  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Harbor  is  well  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, provided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
on  the  Vauban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Fiu- 
mare.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world;  first^jlass  men-of-war  can  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
sized  traders  can  bo  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  at  any  part  of  its  immense 
quay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperity.  Then 
her  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
sist of  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, silk,  rags,  and  com. 

Messina  has  two  theatres  and  an  opera- 
house.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  company  employed  first 
class. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
oiMU  JEtna,  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Messinji,  can  take  the  railroad,  now 
(1868)  completed  to  Catania. 


Catania  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
;9Btna.     It   contains    60,000  inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 
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one  can  deviate  from  it.  Every  thing 
around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
lava.  *  The  mole  which  protects  the  bar- 
ter is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava ;  and  this 
same  lava,  by  its  own  decomposition,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicily  in  this  dlreo* 
tion  with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  handsome,,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  city  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  .£tna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syracuse  lies  about  90  miles  south  from 
CatJEinia.  Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,00(y. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  is  the  CcUkedralj  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  glo- 
ry of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  degradied 
into  a  washing-tub.  The  Latomias,  or  pris- 
ons cut  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  ^^Ear  of 
DioMfdus" — This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
prison  where  the  tyrant  Dionysius  incar- 
cerated suspected  persons.  It  is  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  grad  ually  toward  the  end.  Along 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.  By  applying  his 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  Catacombs  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.  They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
off,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  contain  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  Latomioe^  or  prisons,  which  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overtianging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition  sent  b}'  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.     They  amounted  to  ovei 
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7000  men.  They  were  hero  shut  up  for 
two  months,  with  half  supply  of  food,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  aUve,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
by  night,  without  any  method  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  and  coming  in  contact  every 
moment  with  the  sick,  dead,  and  dymg. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  those  few  who 
had  escaped  these  horrors  with  their  lives 
were  brought  out  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
enterprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the  redaction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  of  all  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  this  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sanguine  of  its  success; 
but  jealousy  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Alcibiades,  whose  ejxperience,  ability,  and 
decision  were  universally  acknowledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Nicias,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualilications.  The  consequence  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  glory 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  before  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Here  the 
great  Archimedesrendered  himself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Romans  to  contend 
against  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  but  against  the  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  tliis  great 
mechanic.  The  city  never  could  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
Syracusan  commanders. 

Archimedes, .  Theocritus,  and  Moschtts. 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
year  1693  Syracuse. was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the .  dreadful  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Be}Tout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,. Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Vecchia,  to  Marseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  return  ticket  from  the 
*Messageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
francs,  which  will  be  good  for  four  months. 
From  this  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  family  of  three,  an 
•  additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  give  you  time  to  go  up  the  Nile, 
-and  spend' one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  at  the  same  discount.    If 


there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  onl3% 

To  visit  Malta  yon  must  take  an  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamer  from  Messina ;  time,  17  h. 

MALTA. 

Maita  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
and  has  a  population  (exclusive  of  Gozzo) 
of  110,000.  Gozzo,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
west, has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  isl- 
and, though  small  in  size,  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  coal- 
ing d^pot  for  steamers  to  the  East.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock.  The  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  Goz- 
zo are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Mal- 
ta. Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  ofa  brown 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic 'Spoken  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Africa.  They  are  full  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  imag- 
ination. They  possess  very  lively  pas- 
sions, and  are  tenacious  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  labori- 
ous and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender  fare. 
The}'  are  Roman  Catholic  in  their  religion, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Ital- 
ian language  as  well  as  English;  the  lat^ 
ter  is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  bal- 
ance are  natives. 

The  .Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  the  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  made  of 
wool,  for  a  cap ;  it  is  dyed  various  colors, 
and  hangs  down  behind;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  for 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishoa  to 
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carry  about  him.  A  short  loose  panta^ 
loon,  which  leaves  the  leg  bare  to  the 
knee,  is  confined  round  the  waist  with  a 
ginlle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  covering  the 
same ;  in  many  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 
ed with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  dol- 
lars, or  English  shillings.  The  costnme 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
silk  petticoat,  bonnd  round  the  waist,  over 
a  body  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  priiit : 
this  is  called  a  halfomuUa,  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  otmeUa^  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat. gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
about  the  centre  of  one  of  the  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  divi- 
sions is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  fiice  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm  is  covered 
with  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely'  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  differing 
only  in  material,  which  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  females  of 
the  country  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  history 
of  Malta,  says  a  countrywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  how  long  she  had  had  her  shoes; 
the  answer  was,  "  Since  the  time  of  the 
plague"  (1813).  **Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
'^rnine  are  much  older  than  yours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  many  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  scattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  built  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  3620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
re-enCorcements  from  Sicily,  but  under  the 
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conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  famous  Cartha^ 
ginian  general,  they  were  defeated.  A 
large  square  stone,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Punic  language,  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Hannibal:  it  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 

The  thriving  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidit}'  of  the  Bonums,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  possession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  republic. 

The  Groths,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  at  Malta  about  the  year  606 ;  and 
after  occupying  it  for  87  3'ears,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius.  .  The  island  now 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Gozzo,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Greeks.  From  Gozzo  they 
crossed  to  Malta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm- 
mated  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and  children.  They  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  har- 
bors gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Angelo  to  secure  their 
vessels  fh>m  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
around  the  Cittii  Notabile.  After  they 
had  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island  for  220  years.  Count  Roger,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tancrede  de  Hanteville, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  ex- 
pelled th3m  from  Malta,  as  also  from  Sic- 
ily and  Naples. 

The  uihabitants  of  the  islands,  regarding 
Roger  as  then:  deliverer,  proposed  to  name 
him  sovereign,  which  be  accepted ;  he  was 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Roger  treated  the  Maltese 
with  great  kindness ;  he  founded  and  en- 
riched many  churches;  he  allowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
**  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  **King  Roger." 

After  the  deatii  of  Roger  II.,  Constance, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  husband  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Malta  .remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Grerman  em- 
perors for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  signalized  themselves  greatly  b}' 
their  valor  at  sea.  One  of  their  admirals 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
siege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fieet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiralv  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  father,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finaUy 
caused  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  absolve  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerful 
opposition,  he  offisred  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfred : 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously  assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  invested  Charies  of  Anjou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
.  proceeding  was  unjustly  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Clement  IV.,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Ponlo  Corvo,'in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  40,000  crowns, 
which  Charles  obligated  himself  to  pay  to 
the  Papal  See  on  St.  Peter's  Day.  A  bat- 
tle, which  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  Manfred,  on  the  plains  of  Ben- 
evento, on  the  26tli  of  February,  1266,  de- 


cided the  fate  of  the  kingdom  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Manfred  met  the  just  punish, 
ment  of  his  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  Manfred,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  the 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  influence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  tyr- 
anny of  Charles  had  already  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  private 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  **  Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1282,  dur- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo. 
Charies  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endeavors  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonese. 

The  island  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  successive 
masters,  was  now  destined  to  undergo  even 
worse  treatment  from  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  as  a  fief 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  by 
King  Louis,'  son  of  Peter  II.,  at  the  just 
and  earnest  representations  of  the  Maltese, 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mortgaged 
by  King  Martin— first  to  Don  Antonio  Cor- 
dova, and  subsequently  to  Don  Gonsalvo 
Monroi— for  the  sum  oi  80,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  year  1350, 
by  a  pnbUo  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Grozzo  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  that  their  inhabit- 
ants should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo,  Messinsi,  and  Catania. 
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In  ISltl  thia  entire  kingdom  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding his  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resolved  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time  at  Viterbo,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
is  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
-March  23, 1530 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
the  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
substance  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
successors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  fief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  falcon  to  the  King  or  Yioeroy  of 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
3.  That  the  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  should 
alwaj'S  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
preserve  to  the  Maltese  all  theur  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1530,  accompanied 
by  a  great  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Yalette, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  waa  destined  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Ya- 
lette having  succeeded  in  repelling  all 
their  attacks,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1730 
it  suffered, serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portu^ical,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
onlv  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts^  which 


in  1788  were  three  millions  of  livres,  were 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  9tb,  Gen- 
eral  Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  tho 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  free  admis- 
sion for  the  whole  fleet.  This  demand  be- 
ing refused,  the  same  day  the  French  be« 
gan  to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St  Madda^ 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St. 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  advanced  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pro* 
vailed  among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.  Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  tho  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon. 
trolled  masters  of  the  island  than  the}-  en- 
joined all  the  knights  to  quit  withm  three 
days.  About  $50  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey;  but  ho 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  he  had 
torn  the  cross  firom  his  breast  and  mount* 
ed  the  tri-colored  cockade.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  pension  of 
300,000  livrcs,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yearly  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bonaparte,  sailed  from  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasury',  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  belong 
ing  to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination.  They  were  contained 
in  two  ships,  the  Orient  and  Sensible— 4he 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  luuida 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery^om- 
mitted  so  many  depredations  throughout 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despoiling  the 
churches,  that  the  population  became  fu- 
rious, and,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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charch  of  Citt^  Notabile,  sixty  soldiers, 
with  their  commander,  were  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  all  commu- 
nications between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Valette.was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  time  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese  fleets.  The  Por> 
tuguese  admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  fresh  summons  was  sent  for 
the  place  to  surrender.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
lirmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of  fri^tful  privation.  The  besiegers 
would  not  permit  any  person  to  leave  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.  Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  suffering,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  became  alike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
iuid  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.  Four  months  afterward  it  waa  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
lessened.  Still  they  bore,  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.  At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
dbheartened  many,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate.  The  condition  of 
the  town  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
.  Fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generally  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
B  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  when 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged 
and  ratified.  The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isl- 
ands of  Malta,  Oomino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
confirmed  to  the  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  as  a  British  dependency. 

Fa/e«a.  — The  streets  of  Valetta,  the 
principal  city  of  Malta,  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  but,  from  the  declivity  on 
which  some  part  of  the  city  is  built,  many 


of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com- 
posed  of  stairs.  They. are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  every  morning. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flat- 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an  agreeable  resort  for  a 
walk,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  which 
falls  during  the  winter,  from  whence  it 
runs  into  the  cistern  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  provid^. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  MorrdVa  Hotel,     Prices  high. 

Yaletta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  into  sr  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  tlio 
latter  for  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine.  The  city  is  closed  b}'  threo 
gates :  Porta  Reale,  which  leads  to  the  coun- 
try; Porta  MarsamvscettOj  which  leads  to 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  city;  and  the  Maru 
na  Gatej  from  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  forHficationa  which  surround  th? 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  them 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  Com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country ;  their  whole  circumference  is 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  trotn  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  Com- 
munication with  the  city,  is  about  1000 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  120  wide ;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coun- 
terscarp are  many  outworks  and  a  glacis 
built  in  the  same  massive  style,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  city 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  language  had  a  particular 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  knights  of  Provence  had  a  rampart  of 
St.  John;  those  of  France,  St.  James;  those 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Michael ;  those  of  Italj', 
St.  Peter;  those  of  Aragon,  St.  Andrew ; 
those  of  England,  St.  Lazarus ;  those  of 
German}',  St.  Sebastian ;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  .was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  language^ 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  the  transaction  of  business  such  as 
preferred  residing  in  their  respective  inns 
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to  having  private  boiues  of  their  own  were 
permitted  to  do  bo.  The  Superior  of  every 
language  was  dignified  with  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  fnnc- 
tions ;  for  instance : 

Auberge  de  Provence. — The  Superior  of 
the  auberge  was  denominated  the  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtne  of  his  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  oonimon 
treasury,  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance ;  he 
■  had  the  nomination  (subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Grand  Master  and  council) 
of  all  officers  from  the  difi^rent  languages, 
and  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  tlie 
Strada  Reale ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  facade.  Besides  the 
chapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of'  St.  John,  il  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

.  Auberge  d'Awergne. — ^The  head  of  this 
inn  was  called  the  Grand  Marshal ;  and 
he  had  the  military  command  over  all  the 
Order,  excepting  the  Grand  Crosses  or  their 
lieutenants,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Master's  household.  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equerry,  and,  when  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  general  of 
the  galleys,  but  the  Grand  Admiral  him- 
self. This  auberge  occupies  a  site  opposite 
the  side-square  of  St.  John's  church  in  the 
Strada  Reale. 

The  Auberge  of  Itaig,— The  Superior  of 
this  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal's  absence  he  had  the 
.comn^and  of  the  soldiery  equally  with  the 
seamen.  He  also  appointed  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretary  of  the  arsenal ;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  Master  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council, 
which  was  at  liberty'  to  appoint  or  reject 
him  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
in  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  tiie  Au- 
berge de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Canafa, 
with  his  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
and  ornaments  of  white  marble,  said  to 
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have  been  cut  from  a  large  pillar  which 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  in 
the  Cittjt  Notabile.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Avberge  CastUe. — ^The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  office  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  council, 
and  his  presence  was  likewise  necessary 
whenever  any  **6t(2b"  were  stamped  with 
the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  this 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  the  largest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  delightfol 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  be^'ond.  -  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  sculptoro, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  arms, 
musical  instruments^  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Pinto. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  knights 
of  this  language  appertained  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Strada  Mercanti,  a  neat 
specimen  of  architecture,  ornamented  in  a 
very  chaste  and  simple  style. 

Auberge  de  France, — ^The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  called  the  Grand  Hospitaller.-  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  and  ap- 
pointed the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  in- 
hrm&ryj  and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  employ- 
ments were  changed  every  two  years. 
The  Auberge  de  France  is  situated  in 
Strada  Mezzodi. 

Atiberge  of  Aragon.  — The  titie  of  the 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Draper,  or 
Grand  Conservatiar.  He  was  charged  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  conservatory-— 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  all  nec- 
essary articles,  not  only  for  the  troops,  but 
also  for  the  hospitals.  This  building  oc- 
cupies a  small  square  fronting  on  Strada 
Vescova,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Avberge  of  England  and  Anglo-Baivaria, 
— The  head  of  this  establishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Tancopolier. 
He  had  the  command  over  the  cavalry 
and  the  guards  stationed  along  the  coast. 
While  the  **  language"  of  England  JBx»t- 
ed,  their  inn  was  the  building  which  fronts 
the  square  before  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
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Catarina  o^the  Italians  on  the  one  side, 
and  Strada  Reale  on  the  other.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  all  the  English  com- 
manderies  were  confiscated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  langaage  ceded  up  its 
rights,'  and  was  sncceeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whose  inn  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  St.  Lazanis,  facing  the  entrance 
into  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  This  bulld- 
in::^  is  now  occupied  by  ofllcers  of  the  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

PALACE  OF  THE  GRAND  HASTBR, 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  principal  streets.  It  is  800 
feet  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 
in  front,  called  Piazza  St.  Giorgio.  It  has 
two  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 
with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 
as  a  racket-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
bttUding.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
the  upper  story  are  very  elegant,  many  of 
them  pmb^Uis'hed  with  views  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  the  Order.  Some  of 
the  pjintin^.^  are  of  superior  workman- 
ship. Amon^^  the  several  masters  whose 
geniiH  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
d'Arpino  and. Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  iSneas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  by  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
Are  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory,  It  occupies  a  large  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlike  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  sf^endid  victories.  It  also 
contains-20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  30,000 
boarding- pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son.  There  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
mor for  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantry. 
The  last  -  mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 


Order 'on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at-arms  is  of 
different  kinds  ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  varnished.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upright 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  sombre  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force  of  resistance  of  one  of  these  suits, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards'  distance,  which  only 
produced  a  very  shallow  concavity.  This 
piece  of  armor  may  be  seen  with  the  rest. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standin«^  about  seven 
fiect  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  37 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  open 
case,  in  which  mar  be  seen  many  curious 
specimens  of  musketry,  pistols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefly  trophies  taken  by  the 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  sword  of  the  famous  Alge- 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  rope  bound  round  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  warfere 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautifully  enchased 
with  gold ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  copy  from  the 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  Caravaggio 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  Torrelta^  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, from  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  building 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  sword, 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Master  La  Valette.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

The  Church  of  St,  John.— This  edifice 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  tights  of 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  but  time  to 
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vbit  one  place  in  Malta,  let  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Cassiera  was  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  fa9ade  of  the  church  is 
heavy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magnificent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculpture  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
two  figures  as  large  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Maltese 
artist  Caff;^  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Bomini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
tuous, and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uable stones  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  b}'  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  is  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  which  is  placed  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
latter  is  a  seat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worlced  in  mosaic  with 
various  colored  marble;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Many  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
ing as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  chapels  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  the 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
splendidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  church  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap- 
el a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  subterraneous 
apailmcnt,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 
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The  second  arch  covers  the  cl^pel  of  the 
Portuguese  knights;  the^walls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  mastors-^ 
that  of  Emanuel  Pinto  and  Manoel  de  Yil- 
hena :  the  latter  is  of  bronze,  very  costly, 
sustained  by  two  lions  of  the  same  mate- 
riaL  The  fourth  arch  leads  into  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  ia 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mansolenms  of  grand  mas- 
ters :  Martin  de  Bedin,  Raphael  de  Cotoner, 
Perillos  £.  Boccaful,  and  Nioohw  Cotoner : 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  £fth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Gorsan. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  represent 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  kej's  suspended  from  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  from  the  Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum  of  the 
Grand  Master  ZondadarL  The  whole  is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material* 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  large 
as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it,  are 
very  grand.  It  is  considered  a  splendid 
production  of  art. 

The  first  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  the 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are  sev- 
eral paintings  and  portraits  of  grand  mas- 
ters. The  second  chapel  is  that  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fourth  chape'i  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St.  Catharine.  There  are  two 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  prand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovico  Philip 
d' Orleans,  who  was  mterred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  side-wails, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Des* 
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ert.  The  sixth  and  last  chapel  is  that  of 
tli«  knights  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  Enf^^lish  knights  of  the  Order.  Over 
the  ^Itar  is  a  drawing  of  St  Michael  and 
the  Draj2;on. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
cr^'^pt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  masters.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  tlie 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famotia  La  Yalette, 
Yignacoart,  La  Cassiera,  Cardinal  Yerda- 
la,  and  Pietro  de  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
oar  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  That  is,  the 
Monie  di  Pieta,  or  Public  Patonbrohery, 
It  was  established  in  1597  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  pecuniary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  liow- 
ever  small,  is  advanced  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  aa.  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  new.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  those  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  payment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
Ijeeds,  after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  ticket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

Citia  VecchicL,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  niatives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  bb  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modern  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 
in  this  citj'.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
sovereign  laft  Valetta,  accompanied  by  his 


court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  with 
bands  of  music.  On  his  arrival  near  the 
city  he  was  saluted  by  the  musketry  and 
by  the  principal  giuralo^  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded until  it  joined  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Master  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  the 
giurati,  and  continued  walking  until  he 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  for  him  to  kneel  upon, 
before  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  giurato  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  dish, 
with  two  keys  laid  upon  it  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  bow,  ad- 
dressed the  sovereign  in  the  following 
words:  "Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Divine 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  us  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  presenting 
to  your  serene  majesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  that  yon  may  take  possession 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  all  humility,  beg  your  most  serene 
highness  to  deign  to  swear  upon  the  habit 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  will  observe  all 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  usages 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  most 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  mastei-s 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predecessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  command 
the  same  to  be  observed.^'  Tlie  Grand 
Master  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  pageant  terminated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  bish- 
ops of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Grotto 
of  St.  Paulj  situated  underneath  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint.  According 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Trophimus,  resided  in 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  isbind.  The 
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▼eneration  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creased about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  citizen  of  Cordova,  named 
Fra  Giovanni,  left  hi»  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publius,  which 
was  afterward  much  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona- 
tions of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  Marj^'s  milic,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  high.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St. 
Paul  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  CcUacotnbs  of  St  Paul  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes* walk  from  the  church,  the  sacrbtan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  light  you 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
Ion  the  island  are  the  TonAs  of  Bingemma ; 
St,  Pamirs  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew  ;  Ca^ 
hfpso's  Grotto^  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  F6n61on  in  his  Telemachus.  The 
Church  of  Mellieha  is  built  over  the  Grotto 
of  the  Madonna,  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  image  has  been 
several  times  taken  up  and  ofiTered  a  more 
respectable  place  in  the  church,  but  that 
during  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 
return  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  their  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  their  short 
occupation  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  Stra- 
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da  Teairo;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Master  Wilhena  in  1731.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  with  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

The  traveler  may  find  the  commission- 
aires of  Malta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  of. 
The  author  had  one  follow  him  round  for 
over  an  hour,  although  in  the  interim  he 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  he 
says,  "And  plunging  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  overturn- 
ing half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good- morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came therefore  entitled  to  his  five  francs 
(for  no  one  need  imagine  that  he  will  land 
at  Malta  without  paying  at  least  three 
commissionaires  and  five  porters,  if  he  car- 
ry no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many 
if  he  have  one  portmanteau).'*  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  you  from  the 
rest. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria^  distance  900 
miles ;  average  time  3  days  20  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  Messageries  Maritime 
line  of  steamers  from  Marseilles  to  the 
East,  there  are  several  other  lines  more  di- 
rect and  cheaper,  viz. :  there  is  a  line  (the 
Austrian  Lloyds)  direct  from  Trieste  to 
Alexandria;  also  by  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Greece,  by  Vienna,  the  Danube,  and 
Constantinople ;  but  the  most  direct,  cheap- 
est, and  perhaps  best  is  from  Paris  via  Mt. 
Cenis,  Turin,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi,  in  29 
hours,  and  an  average  sea  passage  of  73 
hours.  The  fare  from  Turin  to  Alexandria 
is  only  291.67  frs.— this  is  by  the  company 
A^briaiieo  Orienkde,  Tour  ticket  gives  you 
the  facility  for  stopping  at  Boulogne,  Ra- 
venna, and  Ancona.  The  sea  passage  is 
one  day  shorter  than  by  any  other  route. 
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Geoobapht.  [EGYPT.] 

"Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 
Through  Abraham's  eyes  we  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  the.  earliest  seat  of  art,  | 
:^cience,  and  literature.  What  inducements  j 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti- 
quary to  visit  Eg}^pt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical^ events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  African 
continent.  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  the  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia, 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  cataracts  marks  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modem  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  river's  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-covered  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
Phila.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try  is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  ofiT  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valle}**  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisoo^,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  At 
this  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faloum,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Mocris.  This  vale  is  nearly  circular  in  its 
shape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cultivable 
territory  of  Egjrpt,  including  its  lateral 
valleys,  is  about  16,000  square  miles.  That 
portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  Menzaleh  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Kosetta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Manfaloot  is  called 
Middle  Ejzj^pt.  That  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  vallej'  up  to 
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the  first  cataract  is  called  the  Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt.  These  are  farther  divided 
into  13  provinces,  viz.,  seven  for  Lower 
Egypt,  three  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  three 
for  Upper  Egypt.  The  entire  population 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  number 
5,000,000  are  Eg}'ptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Chrbtian  Egyptians,  15,000  Turks,  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  70,000;  the  balance  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  slaves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  feUahi,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa- 
thetic, and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence. Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeep- 
ers, exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence ; 
but  credulity .  and  fondness  of  frivolous 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  cofiee-houses,  listening  to  story-tell- 
ers, or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  performing. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  employed  in  offices  of  trust. 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc. ;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  are  almost  confined  exclusively 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  NUe, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  or 
800  miles  it  has  not  a  single  tributary. 
You  naturally  expect,  when  you  have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  shrink ;  but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  his 
own,  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  he 
brought  hunself.  Greater  than  the  Ehine, 
Bhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive  that  vast 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  between 
its  uniform  banks  amon;;  the  wild  Nubian 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lowrr  Esrypt. 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  Throughout  Middle 
Egypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Yousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  numerous 
Bmall  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  vallej'.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  branches  of  the  Nile,  there  are  sev- 
eral subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  inundation  has  retired. 

The  river  annuall3'  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try'. It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
duvs,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with  a  thick 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  de- 
posit upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  period- 
ical rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
farther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantitj'  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefully  no- 
ted ;  as  the  extent  of  land  sul^jected  to  ir- 
rigation, and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certainty. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  3000  years.  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
ty of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue; for  when,  by  means. of  Nilometers, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 
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A  less  rise  than  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman ;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  nds- 
chief  to  theviUages,  which  are  every  where 
built  on  the  summits  of  moonds,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  The 
limit  of  the  inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible  to 
walk.with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
is  a  lovely  light  green  color— green,  **  un- 
utterably green,"  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  hereVind  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled 
foot  npon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  nneqnaled  in  any  other 
countr}':  vultures  and  cormorants,  geese 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zizacs,  and  the 
white  ibis,  the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pure  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  but  during  the  in- 
undation (and  also  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  is  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purif3ing  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  blood, 
and  again  become  clear  after  subsiding 
into  their  ordinary  channel. 


According  to  Josephns,  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  He  ascehded  the 
throne  2320  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity and  uncertainty.  About  200  years 
later  Saophis  built  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-saophis  built  the  sec- 
ond Pyramid.  1920  years  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt.  During  the  dynasty 
from  Iiower  Egypt  in  the  year  1706  B.C., 
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Joseph  arrived,  and  died  1<$35,  during  the 
same  dynasty. 

In  the  year  1576,  Amosis,  from  Thebes, 
founder  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasty,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  This  was  the 
king  *  *  frho  knew  not  Joseph."  Four  years 
later  Moses  was  born,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  fled  from  Egypt.  This  dynasty 
reigned  750  years,  at  which  time  the  Ethi- 
opian dynasty  was  founded,  atid  lasted 
114  years,  during  which  time  the  captivity 
of  the  "  ten  tribes"  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  Saltes  was 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
139  years.  The  Eg3rptian8  had  at  this  age 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilization, 
and  had  established  a  regular  and  well-or- 
ganized system  of  government,  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  tha  grossest  barbarism. 

At  length,  in  the  year  525  B.C.,  Camby- 
ses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his 
other  provinces.  It  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  836  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors 
E;^pt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra^  focilitated  the  concj^uest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struscgle  of 
some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constituted  their  most  valuable  prov- 
ince, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Rome. 

•  In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vie- 
torions  Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Amrou,  in  his  letter  to  the  caliph  an- 
nouncing the  event,  says,  "  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  ennmerate  the  variety  of  its 


richness  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  his  successors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  descended  from  Abbas,  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Egypt  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time.  In  the  year  754  Bagdad  was 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  famous  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  dread  of  the  Ro- 
mans, governed  Egypt. 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  vrith 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  sultans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not^ 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it 
on  a  new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha 
appointed  by  himself^  who  presided  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelukes,  beys  or  chiefs. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798, 
when  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilated 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  countT3\  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing returned  to  France,  the  French  in 
Eg3'pt  were  attacked  in  1801  by  a  British 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  for- 
mer state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscure 
village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  bravery  and 
partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  viceroyalty  is  hereditary  in  Mehemet 
Ali's  femily.  The  present  pacha  is  Ismail 
Pacha,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  public  affairs  of  Egj'ptare  conducted 
by  the  pacha,  who  has  absolute  power,  a»- 
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sisted  by  a  ooancil  of  state,  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  four  generals,  and 
four  grand  dignitaries.  The  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affkirs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
Governor  of  Alexandria,  and  Governor  of 
Cairo. 

Money, — ^The  currency  of  Egypt  is  pias- 
tres and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre = about 
5  cents  U.  S.  currency.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  five-franc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
draw  or  take  to  Egypt  is  sovereigns.  The 
smallest  copper  coin  is  five-para  pieces, 
worth  about  five  eighths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per Eg^^t,  the  traveler  must  make  all  his 
arrangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
particular  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastres,  twenty,  ten,  and  five-para  pieces. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

The  8ea-]x>rt  and  commercial  capital  of 
Eg}'pt  contains  nearly  800,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  HM  de  VEw- 
rope,  well  conducted  by  the  same  propri- 
etor as  the  New  Hotel.  The  prices  are  50 
piastres  per  day,  which  includes  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  bedroom ;  a  sitting-room 
is  charged  extra ;  also  25  cents  for  service 
per  day,  and  the  same  for  a  candle.  The 
price  of  a  boat  for  landing  should  not  be 
over  five  piastres  (25  cents),  and  from  five 
to  ten  will  enable  you  to  pass  your  baggage 
without  examination  at  the  custom-house. 
The  better  plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  commissionaire  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  on  shore,  see  it  through  the  cus- 
tom-houise,  and  land  you  at  the  hotel ;  if  he 
will  do  it  for  twenty-five  piastres,  paj'  it. 
If  you  do  not  make  a  bargain,  and  escape 
alive  from  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how  well 
paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively  time  in 
getting  rid  of  the  most  importunate  of  hu- 
man being8,the  Alexandria  donkey-drivers. 
A  crowd  of  New  York  hackmen  is  a  heaven , 
of  repose  in  comparison.  They  will  hem 
you  in  on  every  side,  backing  their  don- 
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keys  at  you,  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
escape  is  to  mount  one  of  them.  For  this 
ride  you  should  not  pay  over  one  piastre, 
but  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  ten ; 
a  native  would  not  pay  half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
Egypt,  giradually  a  column  rises  up'  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  horizon,  faint- 
ly  marked  against  the  liquid  sky.  Soon 
after, 'swarms  of  windmills  emerge  from 
the  same  watery  bed ;  gradually,  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  rise  the  pacha's  palace  and  lofty 
harem;  gleaming  sand-banks  fill  up  the  in- 
terval. The  buildings  that  come  one  by 
one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the  tall 
column  that  first  attracts  the  stranger's 
view  is  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  ."32  years  .before  Christ.  It  b  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  mouth 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rosetta  month  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  Mehemet  AIL  Ito  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modem  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that. connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  present  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  old 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  ihe  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  size,  and 
regained  much  of  that  commercial  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  is  much  indebted  for  this 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  way  of 
Eg3^t,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  tunning  from  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
via  Malta;  to  Marseilles  via  Malta;  ^to 
Constantinople  via  Jaffit  and  Beyrout;  to 
Constantinople  direct  (two  lines) ;  to  Mar- 
seilles via  Messina  and  the  Italian  ooast ; 
to  Trieste  via  Syria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Egypt,  and,  consequently, 
Alexandria,  must,  from  its  position,  become 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  very 
^' mixed,*'  consisting,  besides  the  native 
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Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armeniaiis,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  eyery  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strangers 
you  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
xbaxL  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  shops, 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
of  male  and  female  attire,  from  the  Pari- 
«ian  bonnet  of  the  latest  fashion  to  the 
very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  conspire, 
in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings, to  take  away  from  this  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Oriental  city. 
;  A  recent  English  writer  says  that  *'  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
that  it  is  an  inferior  Continental  town ;  its 
streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one-horae  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Mosques  there  are,  it  is 
true,  but,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
utisccn  except  by  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  bazars,  but  they  are 
far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  turbans,  I  could  not  but  observe  a 
tendency  in  people  to  wind  cloths  round 
their  beads,  but  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  but  orange-trees  and 
bananas.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objceta  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria ;  he  will  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
"Boat  Life,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  "  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  species;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the 
square  were  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turk,  fat  and  shaky,  his  feet  reaching  to 
witfain  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting scfoss  the  square ;  there  half  a  dozen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goat-skins  of  water.  Four  or  five  En- 
glish sailors,  full  of  wonderment  at  the 
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novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  old 
Turk.  The  boys,  one  of  whom  always  fol- 
lows his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen- 
iously poking  him  in  the  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-shirted/e/^een  rushed 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  with  long 
rods.  .  A  row  of  camels  stalked  slowly  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  ej'es  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  confusion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  carriage 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  way  for  the  high  and  mighty  some- 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
mass  scattered  in  ever}'  direction,  and  the 
square  was  free  again.  The  old  Turk 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  man- 
aged to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  an^ 
whose  curses  were  decidedly  home-like." 

The  grand  Square  of  the  Consulsia  the  cen- 
tre of  European  Alexandria.  The  houses 
that  surround  it  have  no  particular  charac- 
ter, but  recall  somewhat  the  houses  of  Ital- 
ian sea-ports.  On  this  square  are  the  prin- 
cipal hotels,  bankers,  steamship  offices,  and 
the  dwellings  of  most  of  the  consuls.  Near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  square  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chapel,  where  serv- 
ices are  performed  on  Sundays  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  square  is  a  fountain,  which  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  is  surrounded  by  Arabs  perform- 
ing their  ablutions,  modesty  not  being  one 
of  their  characteristics. 

Pompey's  /War.— The  name  given  to 
this  column  is  without  historical  founda- 
tion ;  the  Greek  inscription  found  upon  it 
proves  it  to  have  been  erected  by  Publius, 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian, 
who  besieged  Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which, 
after  eight  months'  defense,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  when  thousands  were  massacred 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  height  of  the  pil- 
lar, including  the  shaft,  capital,  and  pe- 
destal, is  one  hundred  feet.  The  diameter 
at  the  base  is  ten  feet.  It  is  of  red  pol- 
ished granite,  Aogamt  and  in  good  style, 
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bat  the  capital  and  pedestal  are  inferior 
and  unfinished. 

Cleopatra' 8  Needles. — These  two  obe- 
lisks, which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part 
pf  the  city,  near  the  shore,  the  one  stand- 
ing, the  other  lying  down  and  nearly  cov- 
ered with  earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and 
formerly  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Heliopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet 
high,  the  other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the 
base  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They 
were  quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.,  1495  B.C.,  and  are  consequently  now 
8363  years  old.  Mehemet  Ali  gave  the 
fallen  one  to  the  British  government,  but 
they  concluded  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  remove  it  There 
is  one  in  Rome  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Paris,  very  similar,  and  of  the 
same  stone. 

The  CcUacomhs. — At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
these  remarkable  tombs.  Thej'-  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  sea ;  if  by  land, 
which  is  preferable,  you  pass  some  ancient 
tombs  partially  sunk  in  the  sea;  having 
been  mistaken  for  baths,  the  natives  gave 
them  the  name  of  Bagni  di  Cleopatra,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  guide  with  you, 
tinless  you  have  a  dragoman  by  the  day. 

The  Pasha^s  Palace^  built  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  A  permit  is  nec- 
essary, but  may  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  building  is  finely  situated, 
facing  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful gardens.  The  grand  staircase  of  Car- 
rara marble,  and  the  audience  chamber, 
which  is  of  circular  form,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  The  buildings  of  the  harem,  which 
stand  opposite  the  palace,  can  not  be  vis- 
ited. 

You  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
in  Egypt.  You  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
consul's,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
the  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
means  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  yon  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  3'^our  trip  up  the  Nile 
that  yon  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
variety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  good  pistol 
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ifl  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  Egypt;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
purchased  at  the  latter  place  as  cheaply  as 
in  Loudon.  A  telescope  and  opera-glass — 
buy  both  in  Paris ;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  direct 
from  Marseilles ;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Nile, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta. 
Nearly  every  thing  requisite  for  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  although 
at  a  slight  advance.  The  Latakia  tobacco, 
which  is  the  best  that  grows,  had  better  be 
purchased  in  Alexandria,  if  you  smoke. 

Do^'not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  until  you  arrive  at  Cairo ;  you 
will  find  them  better  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
is  five  francs  or  sixteen  piastres.  Achmet 
Talcm,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Hotel  dc 
rEurope,  or  on  board  the  steamer  after  its 
arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy. 
The  author  employed  him  during  his  stay 
in  Alexandria,  and  liked  him  much. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Nile,  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  such 
literature  as  you  best  enjoy,  either  at  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  although  a  fair  stock  may  be 
found  both  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  For 
works  on  Egypt,  buy  Wilkinson's  "An- 
cient Egyptians,"  "Modern  Egyptians," 
and  "Survey  of  Thebes;"  Pococke  and 
Hamilton's  "Egjpt." 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  distance  131 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  100  piastres  = 
$5  00 ;  time,  express  train,  4  hours  88  min- 
utes ;  other  trains,  6  and  7  hours. 

At  Benha  you  change  cars  for  IsmaHitu, 
Suez  J  and  Zazassiff, 


CAIRO. 
Cairo — ^from  whence  all  boats  now  start 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  nothing 
below  that  deserving  particular  notice 
— contains  a  population  of  400,000  inhab- 
itants. Its  chief  hotel  is  the  New  Motel—-A 
veiy  fine  house  with  an  obliging  landlord. 
The  situation  of  this  house  (opposite  the 
magnificent  space  or  square  of  JBsbeki- 
yeh)  abounds  in  amusing  scenes,  and  the 
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excitement  going  on  l)eforc  Uie  doors  from 
morning  till  night,  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  fun  and  amusement,  is  immense. 

Take  a  snrvejr  of  the  scene:  dragomans 
— black,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
dressed  in  flowing  trowsers,  silk  and  satin 
vests,  embroidered  jackets,  and  immense 
turbans,  quarreling  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  quarreling  and  finding  fault 
witJi  the  donkey -drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  does  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounte- 
banks ;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  turbans, 
and  handkerchiefs;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  circus  with  a  monkey  on  his 
back ;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a  bagful  of 
immense  snakes,  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  ttcmd),  with  fangs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plunge  at  their  conquer- 
or, who  offers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of 
what  is  daily  going  on  in  front  of  the  New 
Hotel .  The  proprietor  of  this  magnificent 
house  can  be  depended  upon  for  advice  re- 
lating to  dragomans- 
Cairo  is  called  Must  by  the  natives :  it 
is  properly  EUKdhireh,  "  The  Victorious," 
having  been  founded  by  the  Xrab  conquer- 
ors of  Egypt,  'which  event  took  place  in  the 
year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near  the  right 
or  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  20  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  It  is  second 
only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  and  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha  and  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment.. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  Citadel^  from  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
different  objects  of  curiosity,  and  be  able 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
he  must  be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  On  your  way  to  and  from  the 
citadel  you  will  visit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
lo6n,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  pacha's  palace,  and  bazar  of 
6hor66h. 

From  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
crnt  panorama.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis  and  the  tombs  of  the 


Mamelukes ;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattem,  with  ruined  cas- 
tles, mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  mina- 
rets, the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and 
the  island  and  groves  of  Rhoda ;  beyond 
the  river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghi- 
zeh,  amid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
trees;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  beyond  these  the 
great  Libyan  desert.  In  the  northern  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of  the 
delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices ;  and 
to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spectator 
is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  her  four  hundred 
mosques,  whose  sunlit  domes  are  glistening 
in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
sight.  And  at  your  feet  the  spot  made 
memorable  by  Emin  Bey,  who  escaped  dur- 
ing the  well-known  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes by  leaping  his  horse  a  frightful  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these :  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Suez,  tb  super- 
intend the  preparations  for  his  Arabian  ex- 
pedition to  displace  the  Wah&bees,  who  had 
driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land  of 
Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While  there, 
he  received  information  that  the  Mameluke 
chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  intended  to 
waylay  him  on  his  return  from  Suez.  In- 
stead of  remaining  Juntil  the  next  day,  as 
was  expected,  he  started  that  night  on  a 
dromedary,  and  in  ten  hours,  before  the 
break  of  day,  with  four  out  of  his  eighteen 
attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  distance 
being  80  raUes!  This,  with  other  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  which  he 
had  discovered,  determined  him  to  exter- 
minate all  who  could  be  found.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  his  son, 
Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the  army- 
was  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  All  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mount- 
ed their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gateft, 
they  found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  4>f 
treachery  immediately  flashed  across  iheir. 
minds,  which  was  confirmed  .l>y  a  shower- 
of  balls  from  behind  the  ramparts.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took 
the  fearful  leap  alluded  to  above,  every 
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mill  iierished.  A  proclamation  was  then 
issued  to  extenninate  every  Mameluke 
found  in  the  city.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  450 
[>f  bis  followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and 
nearly  800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  of 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
$cene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
ind  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  m<n«  vividly  presented  to  the 
syes  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
^ity  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  with 
Lhe  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  The  civ- 
lizing  influences  of  the  West  have  not 
wholly  destroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  manners,  and  the  bazars  still 
retain  that  poetry  and  romance  which  looks 
l^ou  in  the  face  from  out  every  page  of  the 
fVrabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lOfty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs,  which  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
[>urpo6es,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
n  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  inclose  an  open,  unpaved 
^urt,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows 
)f  the  principal  apartments  open.  The 
Tont  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
M>mely  carved,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  furnished  with  iron 
snookers  and  wooden  locks.  The  court- 
irard  and  ground  commonly  contain  wells 
ind  fountains,  and  sometimes  a  hall,  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  where  the  master  of  the 
louse  receives  visitors.  The  upper  apart- 
nents  are  those  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  mode  of  building  houses  in  Cairo  is 
such  that,  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  each 
>tory  projecting  beyond  that  immediately 
)elow  it.  This  is,  however,  common  in 
nany  towns  in  hot  climates,  for  the  pur- 
)0se  of  obtaining  greater  coolness ;  and  in 
learly  all  business  streets  the  small  portion 
>f  blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  mats,  awnings, 
>r  boards.  Under  these  canopies  the  peo- 
)le  gather  to  smoke  and  gossip,  ever  and 
mon  pushed  one  side  by  a  train  of  solemn 
»mels,  who,  with  nose  erect,  thread  their 
loisdess  way ;  hiere  the  shopkeeper  reclines 
istlessly  in  his  8  X 10  stall,  some  lying  half 
tsleep,  while  others  are  stretched  in  pro- 
bund  repose,  all  yielding  to  the  influence 
>f  a  climate  as  delightful  as  it  is  salutary. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  diflerent  quar% 
ters,  separated. from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night.  There  is  the 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the 
Franks'  quarter.  By  this  latter  name  all 
Europeans  are  known  in  Cairo.  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to.  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  being  no  public  lamps  in 
the  city,  every  person  out  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  cany  one. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  Cairo  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city,  uA  their 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  woe  betide  the  "  foreign"  dog  who 
crosses  the  frontier  line.  He  is  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  the  entire  tribe ;  and  if  he 
succeeds  in: getting  into  his  own  territory 
again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his  pur- 
suers, with  the  confidence  that,  being  on 
his  *' native  heath,''  he  is  safe  from  harm, 
and  ready  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Cairo  nearly 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  We  must 
except,  however,  the  Motque  of  Mehemei 
All,  recently  finished..  It  is  situated  in  the 
citadel,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Constantinople.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  int<f  one  large  dome  in  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of  the 
same  size,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  are 
four  smaller  domes.  On  the  side  toward 
Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  size  of  tlie 
first.  The  columns,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, have  ornamental  capitals  supporting 
round  arches.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster,. and  the 
general  effect  is  superb.  The  citadel  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Acropo* 
lis  of  the  ancient  E^ptian  Babylon,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient 
city  of  Latopolis,  which  dates  abont  the 
same  as  Memphis.  In  1824  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine, when  nearly  4000  people  perished.  In 
addition  to  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  it 
contains  the  pacha's  palace,  with  a  very 
fine  garden,  his  harem,  the  mint,  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  arsenal.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  cannon  foundery,  and  manufactures 
of  small  arms  and  military  equipments. 

Mosque  qf  Tayloon,^Th\a  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairofor  sev- 
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end  reasons.  First,  it  is  supposed,  at  least 
that  is  tlie  tradition,  that  the  hill  Kalat^l- 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  built,  was  the  same 
on  which  rested  Noah*s  ark ;  also  the  spot 
where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  by  Abraham. 
It  is  the  oldest  mosque  in  Egypt,  having 
been  built  ninety  years  before  Cairo  was 
founded,  and  was  not  inclosed  in  that  city 
nntil  the  time  of  Saladin.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e'Tayloon,  who  was  governor 
in  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the  sov- 
ereignty in  the  same  year.  It  is  the  old- 
est building  now  extant  built  with  pointed 
arches,  and  is  said  to  have  been  construct- 
ed after  the  plan  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
forming,  with  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
cM.  Cairo,  the  true  type  of  the  primitive 
mosques.  It  is  a  large  square,  on  three 
sides  of  which  are  two  rows  of  columns, 
forming  a  double  gallery  36  feet  in  depth. 
On  the  fourth  side  of  the  court  are  five  rows 
of  columns,  forming  tiie  mosque  proper ; 
here  are  the  pulpit  and  reader's  chair.  In 
the. centre  of  the  court  is. the  fountain  of 
ablutions.  Surrounding  the  court  is  an 
outer  wall,  from  the  angles  of  which  rise 
four  minarets.  The  call  to  prayer  is  made 
from  the  northwest  minaret,  on  the  outside 
of  which  was  built  a  circular  staircase,  that 
the  sultan  might  be  able  to  ride  to  the  top 
on  horseback.  Here  may  be  obtained  one 
of  the  finest  views  of  Cairo.  In  an  inclos- 
nre  in  the  court  of  the  mosque  stands  a 
tree,  to  point  out  the  place  where  Noah's 
ark  rested. 

The  Mosque  ofSuUan  Hassan  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  had 
the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  off,  that  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  it.  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautiful  and  graceful  minaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  every  one  with 
admiration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
rests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the  tomb 
are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Kakuxm^  which 
is  attached  to  the  Morastin,  or  Mad-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  tombs  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
and  tomba  of  caliphs  of  the  same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a  fine  illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  writ- 
ten by  the  latter,  the  PrinoeFS  Fatima. 


The  Mosques  of  El^Azhar,  El-Ghoree, 
and  Hassan  Ain  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to  be  seen 
when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is  Beer 
Tusef,  or  "Joseph's  Well."  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  Saltan  Saladin  when  erecting  the 
citadel.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter  and  270 
in  depth,  which  brings  its  bottom  on  a  level 
with  the  Nile,  from  which  its  water  is  most 
probably  derived.  A  winding  staircase 
leads  to  the  bottom,  where  are  stationed 
two  mules,  which  turn  a  wheel  at  the  top ; 
around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  continually  re- 
volving, to  which  are  fastened  small  earth- 
en jugs  about  four  feet  apart.  They  de- 
scend bottom  up,  go  through  the  water  at 
the  bottom,  come  up  full,  and  discharge  at 
the  top.  This  is  kept  continually  going. 
The  mules  are  changed  every  four  hours. 
At  the  base  of  the  citadel  is  the  inclosure 
where  the  sheik  on  horseback  rides  over 
the  prostrate,  forms  of  the  pilgrims  after 
their  return  from  Mecca,  the  wounded  vic- 
tims believing  the  more  they  suffer  the 
more  blessed  they  are. 

There  are  a  number  o{ palaces  in  Cairo 
well  worth  a  visit ;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Mehemet  All  and  IlMrahim  Pasha,  Nuz- 
leh  Hi^nem,  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
Abbas  Pasha. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  baths  at 
Cairo,  though  few  of  them  are  very  mag- 
nificent; they  number  about  70  in  all. 
Although  there  are  over  1000  caf6s  in  Cai- 
ro, few  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Cairo 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca, and  their  Return.  These  occur  annu- 
ally. The  number  often  amounts  to  7000 
by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  territory  o^ 
Mecca,  although  in  former  years  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  believer  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possible,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  once  during  his  lifetime. 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
procession  are  the  Mahmel  and  Kisweh. 
The  origin  of  the  former  was  this:  The 
queen  of  Sultan  Saleh  Mohammed,  wishing 
to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wishing  to 
have  the  custom  continued  during  her 
dynasty,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  canopy, 
which  was  borne  by  a  camel  magnificently 
caparisoned.  The  custom  has  been  con- 
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tinued;  and,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  he  is  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  city  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year, 
the  Kisweh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  It  is  manufactured  of  rich  silk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming  from  Mecca. 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  preylous 
to  the  inundation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
and  night  are  devoted  to  great  rejoicings, 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

The  fitts  of  Ramadan,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh. 
ter  Saydeh,  Zaynob,  and  the  *^two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re- 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  city,  are  very  inter- 
esting ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Colise- 
um at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried away  to  serve  in  the  construction  of 
other  bcdldings.  To  visit  them,  you  go 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
e'  Nusr,  or  "Gate  of  Victory,"  which  is 
well  worthy  of  observation. 

South  of  the  city  arc  many  very  curious 
and  interesting  tombs,  among  which  are 
those  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  family. 

One  of  the  excursions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Hdiopolia.  At  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  by  other  writers 
for  not  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to 
make  this  excursion  interesting,  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves  "  «o2i"  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours'  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
sand,  with  a  burning  sun  beaming  down 
upon  your  head,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  yon  see  at  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
and  good,  go !  It  may  be  said,  *'  But  the 
ancient  city  of  Heliopolis  stood  here."  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 
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a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
which  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indicating  the 
ruin  of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  you 
pass  the  sycamore-tree  under  which  it  is 
said  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  rest- 
ed when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fountain  near  by  into  is  sweet  and  limpid 
source.  It  was  here  ilso  that  the  French, 
under  lUeber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
19,  1800.  The  sybamore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  feet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  6  feet  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
brated, was  a  town  of  small  size,  not  cov- 
ering over  16  acres,  according  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  3600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  surface  of  the 
soil  25  feet  above  the  obelisk's  base,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
erected  on  a  mound  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in 
Eg>-pt. 

The  excursion  totfaepalace and  gardens 
of  Shoobra  is  very  ihterestinrc.  They  are 
situated  about  four  mUes  from  the  city^ 
The  road  leading  to  them  is  about  120  feet 
wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beantifhl 
acacia-trees,  planted  by  Mehemet  Ali  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  garden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain inclosed  by  a  covered  corridor ;  the  in- 
closure  is  about  300  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  surrounding  the 
fountain  are  of  beautiful  Carrara  marble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
some  forty  alligators.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azza  running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans ;  one  is  the  billiard-room,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Me- 
hemet Ali ;  the  next  the  reception-room  ; 
next,  dining  apartmrait :  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent;  and  in  the  last  comer  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  members  of  the  pacha's  ha- 
rem. In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
Ingenious  wagons,  worked  by  the  feet  and 
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glided  by  the  hand,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piazza  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members,  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piazza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  surrounded  by 
his  favorite  wives,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain,  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  falling  water  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  the  marble  alligators,  while 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  there  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Close  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gar- 
den, is  another  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  principal  apart- 
ment contains  a  lovely  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the*  walls,  floor,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instruments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc.,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
lected library  of  our  best  authors,  in  En- 
glish,  French,  and  Italian.  Flowers  sur- 
rounded the  library  in  every  direction, 
making  the  balmy  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  their  perfume.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and 
fragrant  gardens  make  this  place  indeed 
an  earthly  paradise,  creating  a  longing  de- 
sire in  the  beholder  to  revel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  in  process  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  for  a  harem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  ver}'  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  of  MoJscUlem,  to 
see  the  petrified  forest  or  wood ;  the  dis- 
tance IS  about  six  miles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  old  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  Hhoda — delightful  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
see,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  you  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  founded  A.D.  638  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  el/ As, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Koman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  by,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Babylon. 
This  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks*  of  the  Arabs  for 
.  seyen  months.     The  mosqne  of  Omar  is 


very  large,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  co 
dition;  near  the  door  are  two  columx 
about  ten  inches  apart ;  these  were  formi 
ly  the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Proph( 
Any  person  not  being  able  to  pass  betwe 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  they  tk 
say  it  is  a  specific  cure  for  the  rbeumatis 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  co 
vent  here,  built  over  the  house  occupied  1 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Chrii 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  numerous  reli 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  show 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  whii 
they  say 'the  Savior  was  baptized!  O 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  **  Wh4 
Christ  little  boy  he  Mussulman ;  fill  hi 
water,  dip  little  boy  in,  he  come  out  Chri 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  O 
Cairo  on  the.  river  is  a  place  of  great  bu 
tie  and  activity. 

From  Cairo  you  cross  to  the  island  < 
Jioda  or  Rhodii ;  it  is  about  two  miles 
length,  contains  some  beautiful  garder 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cairenc 
It  also  contains  a  powder  magazine  and  tl 
Kilometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  pala 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  The  Nilom 
ter  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  feet  wide,  tl 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  elega 
wooden  dome,  which  was  erected  some  t( 
years  since,  the  former  stone  one  havii 
been  thrown  down  by  accident.  The  loi 
est  height  the  water  ever  rises  here  is  : 
feet;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  would  do  ii 
mense  injury  to  the  country'.  The  upp 
end  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  has  s 
ways  been  occupied  as  one  of  the  residenc 
of  the  rulers  of  Egj'pt.  On  this  spot,  a 
cording  to  tradition,  Thermusis,  daught 
of  Pharaoh,  found  the  infant  Moses  in  tl 
bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  river  y< 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  who 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  w€ 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  excu 
sion,  that  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the  last,  f 
this  reason :  after  you  have  made  the  ascei 
to  the  top,  rode  there  and  back  again,  y< 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  se 
eral  days  to  come  I 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  mal 

an  excursion  ftrom  Cairo  to  the  Pyramid 

instead  of  from  their  boat  in  going  up  tl 

Nile,  for  various  reasons.     The  distance  \ 
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the  crow  flies  firom  old  Cairo  is  about  six 
miles,  but  in  tbe  months  of  November  and 
December,  at  tbe  time  visits  are  generally- 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  detour  of 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  whole  distance 
going  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  fhmi 
Cairo ;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the  walk 
from  the  boat  up  the  hill,  walking  through 
the  sand  to  the  Sphinx,  and  yon  have  a 
hard  day*s  work  before  you,  divided  thus: 
11  miles  donkey  riding — ladies  had  better 
take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo ;  that  will  give 
them  but  8  miles  donkey  riding — 2  miles 
boating,  and  1  mile  walking.  After  leav- 
ing Ghizeh  you  would  imagine  the  Pyra- 
mids were  not  over  a  mile  distant ;  such  is 
the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of  Egypt, 
and  so  immensely  do  their  figures  stand  out 
in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  much  bashf  nlness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat- 
men and  guides  with  whom  they  may  this 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
one ;  in  fact,  during  the  author's  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  full-grown  men  without  the  apology 
at  all. 

The  Pyramids  seem  equally  large  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles  as  at  one.  Arrived  at 
the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  seeing  the  enormous  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
of  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  still 
fiirther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  Pyramids 
here,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  inclosures, 
and  are  approached  through  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  some  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  have  been  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  highly-polished  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  was  no  doubt  the  same  material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptures.  In 
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the  distance  we  see  the  groups  of  Abon- 
Sir,  Saldcara,  and  Dashur.  In  short,  the 
whole  countiy  seems  a  vast  cemetery,  which 
extends  all  along  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

Cheops,  or  the  GrecA  Pyramid^  stands 
farthest  north,  and  is  the  one  usoally  as- 
cended and  entered  by  travelers.  It  is  780 
feet  high,  rising  from  a  base  which  meas- 
ures 764  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground !  It  is  estimated 
that  Cheops  had  employed  100,000  men  for 
ten  years  to  make  the  causeway  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Pyramid  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  stone,  and  860,000  men 
twenty  years  to  build  the  monument !  To 
have  some  conception  of  the  immense  sise 
of  this  Pyramid,  it  is  weU  to  remember  that 
the  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, is  but  462  feet  in  height,  and  the  cu- 
pola of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  429  fleet. 

Dr.  Lepsius  states,  after  his  numerous 
researches  in  regard  to  the  Pyramids,  that 
thear  construction  began  in  the  centre  atid 
was  developed  externally,  after  the  man- 
ner of  sapwood  in  trees.  Thus  a  pyramid 
of  medium  size  was  first  constructed,  and 
successive  layers  were  then  added  to  it, 
each  layer  measuring  sixteen  or  eigfateeti 
feet  in  thickness,  and  increasing  the  pyra- 
mid in  size  and  elevation.  To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
prince  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  immedi- 
ately  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  be- 
gan the  construction  of  a  pyramidical  tomb, 
but  alwaj's  of  moderate  porpoitions,  to  in- 
sure its  achievement  in  case  of  his  death. 
So  long  as  the  reign  continued,  however, 
new  layers  were  gradually  added,  so  that 
the  siz3  of  a  pyramid  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  monarch's  reign.  Thus  it 
may  be  understood  why  some  are  of  such 
immense  proportions,  while  others  remain 
still  in  an  embryo  state.  On  the  death  of 
the  kings,  the  I^rramids  were  enveloped  in 
hard-polished  stones,  which  hid  the  grada- 
tions of  the  stones,  and  covered,  at  the  same 
time,  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  Tills  explanation 
is  justified  by  well-known  fkcts  posterior  to 
the  monarchy,  as  the  tombs  in  Upper  Egypt 
present  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  famishes  two 
Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  ascent ; 
exercise  yourself  a*s  little  as  possible;  make 
them  do  all  the  work ;  each  guide  will  take 
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you  by  a  hand ;  wlien  half  way  up,  there 
ia  a  hollow  in  the  corner  of  the  Pyramid 
where  you  may  rest,  and  where  your  guides 
will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  U  in  their 
hands,  and  .'directly  demand  backsheesh: 
You  having  to  pay  the  sheik  one  dollar  for 
their,  services,'  wiU  you  refuse  as  directed  ? 
No !  nuie  chances  out  often,  you  g^ve  them 
something,  as  you  know  a  Nttk  slip,  and 
where  would  you  be  ?  Well,'  you .  give 
them  some  bacisheedkf  when  you' get  to 
the  top  they  will  ahout  and  jump,  and  clap 
3'ou  oa  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and  **good 
massar,"." strong  massar,"  "gi  mi  back* 
aheesh.' '  Then  you  *•  ^take  something"  feel 
good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  landscape 
spread  before  you,  and— ^  em  baehsheesh, 
ftud  the  chances  are,  while  you  are  in  the 
qneen's  or  king's  chamber,  or  down  the 
well,  they  get  something  more  from  you. 
If  you  tell  them,  when  you  get  through 
with  them  you  will  give  them  something, 
they  will  teU  you  *'  the  sheik  will  take  it 
away  if  he  sees.'' 

The  summit  is  a  platform  about  82  feet 
square,  but  was  formerly  mach  smaller  be- 
fore the  layer  which  hid  the  gradations  was 
employed  by  the  caliphs  in  the  construction 
of  Cairo.  The  view  firom  the  top  is  very 
fine.  Before  you  may  be  seen  the  Nile 
winding  its  way  through  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure|  on  which  are  scattered  the  villages  of 
Ghizeh,  Fostat,  and  lAoulak,  and  farther  on 
rises  Cauro  with  its  minarets. 
*  The  entrance  to  the  Pyramids  is  invari- 
ably on  the  northern  side.  In  the  Great 
Pyramid  we  enter  and  descend  through  the 
gallery  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  degrees 
until  we  arrive  at  a  large  block  of  granite 
which  obstructs  the  passage.  Up  one  side 
of  this  we  are  helped  by  the  attending 
Arabs,  and  continue  in  another  gallery, 
which  rises  at  about  the  same  angle  that 
the  other  declined.  The  length  of  this 
rising  corridor  is  about  113  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  much  enli^rged,  and  divides 
into  two  galleries.  One  of  these  is  hori- 
zontal, and  leads  to  ■  the  Chamber,  of  the 
(JMeen.  Returning  to  the  point  where  the 
paths  divide,  a  large  opening  may  be  seen 
on  one  side,  called  the  Well ;  it  was  former- 
ly a  gallery  of  communication  with  a  lower 
corridor,  but  is  now  partially  closed.  Of 
the  two  galleries  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  second  is  called  the  Grand  Gal- 
lery, and  rises  to  the  centre  of  the  P^'^ramid, 
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until  it  reaches  a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
Cheimber  of  the  Sarcophagus,  Here  the  roy« 
al  remains\were  deposited.  The  sarcopha- 
gus, of  red  granite,  stillTemains,  but  relic- 
hunters  have  proved  too  much  for  it ;  it  is 
fast  disappearing  under  their  Vandal  touch. 
!Tis  said  that.Mehemet  Ali  remarked  that, 
when  Europeans  were  censuring  the  Turks 
for  their  ignorance  in  destroying  so  many 
relics  of  antiquity,  they  set  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample to  those  of  whom  they  complain. 

The  second  Pyramid  was  built  by  Sen- 
Saophisj  son  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  2083 
years  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square  and 
447  high.  It  was  first  opened  in  the  year 
1200  by  the  Sultan  El-Aziz-Othman,  son 
of  Saladin.  An  inscription  to  that  effect 
may  be  found  in  the  sepulchral  chamber ; 
the  entrance  was  closed,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Belzoni  was  the  first  who, 
in  1816,  discovered  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  central  cave,  but  the  sarcophagus  then 
contained  nothing  but  earth.  On  the  up- 
per portion  of  this  pyramid,  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  polished  stones  still  remains,  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  third  PgrauM,  boilt  by  Mencheres, 
is  333  feet  square  at  the  base  and  203  feet 
high.  This  Pyramid,  like  the  second,  was 
opened  and  shut  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs. 
Colonel  Wyse  was  the  first  to  re-explore 
the  interior  in  1837.  There  is  but  one 
chamber  in  this  Pyramid,  in  which  was 
found  a  stone  sarcophagus :  this  was  lost 
in  a  vessel  going  to  England ;  but  a  wood- 
en coffin  and  a  mummy  found  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  chamber  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


A  short  distance  from  the  Pyramids  is 
the  Sphinx — as  much  greater  than  all  other 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  than 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  witl. 
sand  that  the  only  human  part-^the  head 
and  body— -are  visible.  The  whole  figure 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth. 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Eg3rpt,  has 
been  removed,  but  the  shape  of  the  top  of 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arranged. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  £g}'p- 
tians,  and  was  treated  by  all  in  former 
times  with  divine  honors.  Immediately  uii- 
der  his  breast  an  altar  stood,  and  the  smoko 
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f  the  sacrifice  went  up  into  the  gigantic 
lostrils,  now  vanished  from  his  face.    The 
ize  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Pliny,  is, 
Leight,  143  feet ;  circumference  round  the 
Drehead,  102  feet.     The  paws  of  the  leo- 
line  part  extended  50  feet  in  front.     An 
ascription  cut  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been 
ranslated  by  Dr.  Toung : 
^Thy  form  stapendooa  here  the  gods  have 
placed. 
Sparing  eadi  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  wondroas  work  of  art  have 
graced 
The  rocky  isle  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  thy  Fyramida  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhile 
laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (who  his  foes  defies). 
Like  Vtdcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise.** 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx- 
a  were  the  giant  representatives  and 
guards  of  royalty.  How  appropriate  a 
puard  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  is  to  these 
ombs  of  tombs !  Though  mutilated  and 
lefaced,  the  lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses 
k  strange  and  weird  beauty. 

"  Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the  come- 
Iness  is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor- 
hiped  tteast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
0  this  generation;  and  yet  you  can  see 
hat  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
iashioned  according  to  some  ancient  mode 
if  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
^tten — ^forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
brth  Cytherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of 
he  ^gean,  and  in  her  image  created  new 
brms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
nen  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
ip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
;ondition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera- 
ions  to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
he  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the 
'ashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  Chrisdan 
prls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
;he  sad,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
able  hand  with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
/try  Sphinx. 

*^  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the 
w^orship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this, 
re  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard 
;he  stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of 
Oeity — ^unchangeftilness  in  the  midst  of 
sbange — the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  Inexorable !  Upon  ancient 
lynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings : 
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upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ot« 
toman  conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream* 
ing  of  an  Eastern  empire;  upon  battle 
and  pestilence ;  upon  the  ceaseless  misery 
of  the  Egyptian  race;  upon  keen -eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yesterday  and  War- 
burton  to*day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  has  watched  and  watch- 
ed, like  a  Providence,  w^h  the  same  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien ; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  wither 
away,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  evo*- 
lasting.  You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx.' ' 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  fisur-fiuned  ancient  city  of  Mem- 
pkiSf  once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mitraheny  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  its  site.  An  excursion  might  be 
made  to  this  village  from  the  PjTamids  to 
see  the  colossus  of  Bemeses,  the  vaulted 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sir. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  are  about  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  and  mostly  of  small  or 
medium  size.  Guides  may  be  found  at 
Sakkara  for  visiting  the  great  Pyramid^ 
the  tombs  of  the  Ibis,  and  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  The  ^eat  Pyramid  measures  on 
two  of  its  sides  390  feet,  and  on  the  remain- 
ing two  356 ;  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
of  these  monuments,  it  does  not  form  a  per- 
feet  square  at  the  base.  In  the  centre  of 
this  Pyramid  is  a  large  well,  the  top  of 
which  is  on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  FjT' 
amid,  and  descending  far  into  the  earth. 
The  sarcophagus  is  placed  in  a  cave  at  the 
bottom.  The  age  of  this  monument,  and 
the  name  of  the  king  whose  remains  were 
placed  here,  are  unknown.  In  one  of  the 
galleries  leading  to  a  chamber  now  closed, 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics  was  found,  giving 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king.  It  is  the 
only  inscription  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
date  of  the  monument. 

On  the  left  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  an- 
other, called  by  the  Arabs  (Mastabet  el-Fi- 
ron'n)  the  throne  of  Pharaoh.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  finished,  and  presents 
to-day  a  mass  of  ruins  hardly  bearing  the 
pyramidical  form.     Its  date,  also,  is  un- 
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known.  In  the  snTroandings  of  Sakkara 
may  be  found  numerous  wells,  containing 
mummies  of  the  sacred  animals,  of  ser- 
pents, cows,  the  ibis,  sheep,  and  ako  hu- 
man mummies,  all  more  or  less  injured  by 
the  dampness. 

The  mummies  of  the  ibis  are  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  and  are  inclosed  in  earthenware 
vases  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves.  Some 
of  them  have  the  beak,  the  feet,  and  some- 
times part  of  the  feathers  perfect,  but  most 
of  them  are  carbonized  or  turned  to  dnst. 

The  Temple  (^Serapis  was  discovered 
by  M.  Mariette  in  1860,  and,  after  much 
difficulty,  was  excavated  under  his  direc- 
tion. An  avenue  of  more  than  140  sphinxes 
was  thus  brought  to  light  leading  to  the 
t«mple,  but  it  has  been  again  almost  en- 
tirely refilled  by  the  drifting  sands. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  A  VOYAGE  TO  UPFEB 
EGYPT. 

Steamers  of  all  sizes  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  travelers  for  a  trip  up  the  Nile 
from  Cairo  to  Assouan.  These  steamers 
are.  under  the  direction  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
managed  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  A  com- 
pany  of  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per-  . 
sons  may  engage  them  for  the  trip,  which, 
to  make  the  ascent  as  far  as  Assouan,  and 
return,  generally  takes  about  three  weeks. 
With  a  select  party  of  your  own  firiends 
or  acquaintances,  this  is  the  more  desirable 
method :  you  can  then  stop  at  such  places 
as  you  prefer  as  long  as  you  please.  The 
price  for  each  passenger,  with  meals  in- 
cluded, is  $210 ;  that  is,  on  the  basis  that 
the  trip  takes  you  twenty  or  twenty-one 
days.  The  railroad  now  extends  along 
the  Nile  from  Alexandria  to  Minieb,  thus 
shortening,  if  desired,  the  trip  by  steamer. 

During  the  voyage  the  steamers  will 
stop  at  all  stations  where  monuments  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  as  follows :  two 
hours  at  Beni-Souef ;  two  hours  at  Minieh 
(horses  or  donkeys  will  be  furnished  here  to 
visit  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan) ;  three 
hours  at  Beni-Hassan ;  five  hours  at  Siout : 
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two  hours  at  Goirgueh;  eight  hours  at 
Queneh  and  Denderab;  three  days  at 
Thebes,  to  visit  the  temples  of  Kamak, 
Luxor,  and  the  environs;  three  hours  at 
Esneh ;  six  hours  at  Edfou  ;  two  hours  at 
Eom-Ambou  and  Gebel-el-Siisibi ;  two  days 
at  Assouan — in  all,  seven  days  and  nine 
hours. 

In  returning  from  Assouan  the  steamers 
will  stop  only  one  hour  at  the  following 
six  places :  Eom-Ambou,  Edfou,  Esneh, 
Thebes,  Queneh,  and  Sioot. 

Arrangements  in  regard  to  Meals, 

At  8  o'clock  A.M.,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and 
biscuit;  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  five  different 
dishes,  six  kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  at 
6  o'clock  P.M.,  six  different  dishes,  six 
kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  in  the  even- 
ing, tea  and  biscuit. 

If  all  the  passengers,  in  accord,  desire  to 
leave  any  of  the  stations  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  will  give  the  captain  a  written 
request  signed  by  the  entire  party,  then  he 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  immediately  :  in 
this  case  the  passengers  will  have  no  right 
to  demand  any  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ence in  time.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  any 
of  the  passengers,  however  small  may  be 
their  number,  are  opposed  to  this  change, 
then  the  captain  must  leave  at  the  appoint- 
ed timd. 

The  administration  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  money  or  valuables  unless  delivered 
tjit. 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age  will  only 
pay  half  fare ;  under  fbur  years  of  age  no 
passage-money  will  be  demanded. 

Passengers  are  not  compelled  to  give 
fees  to  the  servants  or  employes  of  the 
company,  although  it  is  done  more  or  less. 

If  any  passenger,  after  having  received 
his  ticket,  should  not  come  on  board  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  will  be  received  on  the 
next  steamer  by  showing  his  ticket  for  the 
one  before ;  but  if  he  should  happen  to  miss 
the  next  steamer,  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
another  ticket,  bis  former  one  being  no 
longer  of  value. 

If  any  one  of  the  passengers,  before  ar- 
riving at  the  station  to  which  he  has  paid 
his  passage,  should  desire  to  disembark,  he 
can  do  so  by  giving  up  his  ticket  and  losing 
all  right  to  any  difference  in  price. 

The  administration  keeps  a  good  doctor 
on  board  each  steamer. 
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The  steamers  usually  start  from  Boolak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  at  8  o'clock  P.M.,  stop- 
ping the  first  night  at  Bedreshayn,  or  Mem- 
phis, on  the  west  bank ;  the  next  night  at 
Benisoo^f;  third  night  at  Minych;  fourth 
night,  Tel-el- Amama ;  fifth  night,  Assioot ; 
sixth  night,  Sohag;  seventh,  Kenneh; 
eighth,  Thebes ;  three  days  at  Thebes,  one 
day  to  Esneh,  one  to  Edfoo,  and  one  to  the 
Island  of  Philie,  which  is  at  the  first  cata- 
ract. The  steamers  stop  at  Assouan,  seven 
miles  below,  whence  you  can  ride  by  drome- 
dary, camel,  or  horse  to  the  cataract. 

Lady  travelers  should  hire  saddles  for 
the  trip  at  Cairo,  in  case  they  do  not  pos- 
sess them,  as  none  can  be  had  at  the  towns 
above.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  buy 
saddles,  especially  if  intending  to  make  iSTe 
S}Tian  trip ;  it  is  the  cheapest  investment 
one  can  make,  and,  should  you  want  to  dis- 
pose of  them  when  through,  you  can  do  so 
at  about  one  half  the  first  cost.  You  can 
buy  a  very  nice  English  or  French  gentle- 
man's saddle  for  twenty  dollars  ;  a  lady's 
should  not  cost  over  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

If  you  have  made  your  contract  with 
your  dragoman  for  your  Syrian  trip,  ft 
would  be  well  to  take  him  with  you  on  the 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  author  here  wish- 
es to  record  the  fine  abilities  and  honesty 
of  Achmet  Salem,  his  dragoman  during  his 
trip  up  the  Nile  and  a  tour  of  forty  days  in 
the  Holy  Land.  We  have  never  seen  his 
equal. 

Boats^  or  Dahaheehs. — If  the  traveler  pre- 
fer making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  a  daha- 
b£eh,  and  if  going  to  the  second  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  three  months,  he  should 
start  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
first  of  December ;  if  to  the  first  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  two  months,  the  time  is 
generally  from  the  15th  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  January.  This  will  bring  the 
time  right  for  making  the  tour  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  which  should  commence  about 
the  middle  of  March,  devoting  two  weeks 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  is  585  miles. 
From  Assouan  to  Wadi  Haifa,  the  second 
cataract,  the  distance  is  219  miles.  The 
magnificent  cavern  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel, 
second  only  to  Thebes  in  grandeur,  is  forty  • 
miles  below  the  second  cataract.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  excursion  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  trav' 
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eler :  you.  can  live  on  a  Nile  boat  as  you 
live  in  a  hotel,  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
Travelers  who  can  afford  it  should  try  and 
get  the  best:  ^'^ou  are  entertained  in  pro- 
pcMTtlon  to  what  you  pay;  so  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Dragomans  have  $6  per  day, 
horses,  saddles,  cooks,  etc. ;  they  have  a 
different  class  at  $10  per  day.  If  with 
five  or  six  persons,  yon  can  go  for  ^  or  $6 
per  day,  or  for  $7  or  ^  per  day ;  if  with 
one  or  two  others,  every  thing  first  class,  it 
.should  cost  $10  per  day :  this  includes  boat, 
provisions  of  the  best  quality,  all  the  boat- 
men, donkeys  to  visit  the  monuments,  pay 
for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataracts— in 
fact,  every  thing,  Qet  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contraot 
with  him ;  drawnp  the  documents  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  that  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  alone,  and  of  pood 
disposition^  you  may  fall  in  with  a  party  at 
the  hotel  to  join.  As  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  Nile  voyage  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  parties,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  select  your  companions  before 
coming  to  Egypt ;  you  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  act  at  once.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  than  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  could  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  very  dear  friends. 
Four  18  the  best  number;  five  is  one  too 
many. 

You  must  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  number  of  days'  stoppage  to  visit 
the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  si^cient  if  yon 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  miich  you  must  pay  per  day.  Also 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in 
the  contract  Is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished ;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition ;  that  tlie  sailors  will  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  tow  the  dahab^eh  whenever 
necessity  requires  it<  It  b  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 


other  place.  If  you  wish  to  go  above  the 
first  cataract  your  boat  must  not  be  of  the 
largest  kind.  Supply  yourself  with  every 
thing  you  want  before  you  leave  in  the  way 
of  guide-books,  maps,  medicines,  guns  and 
pistols  (with  the  different  varieties  of  am- 
munition), and  an  American  and  private 
signal  flag.  The  dragoman  usually  makes 
out  a  list  of  sueh  things  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying;  any  additional  articles 
that  you  may  suggest  he  will  cheerfully 
furnish.  He  should  also  inform  3'ou  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  small  coin  in  Upper 
Eg}'pt,  and  that,  although  your  dragoman 
agrees  to  pay  all  fees,  donkey  hire,  etc., 
still  you  will  want  money  for  relics  or 
something  else. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  intelligent  trav- 
elers that  they  must  take  suitable  clothing 
for  both  hot  and  cold  weather— the  same 
they  would  use  at  home  for  roughing  it, 
perhaps.  With  the  exception  of  some 
white  sun-shades,  and  green  veils  to  guard 
your  eyes  against  a  noon-day  sun,  you  can 
dress  precisely  as  you  would  at  home  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Should  the  traveler  prefer  attending  to 
the  supplying  or  stocking  of  his  own  boat 
(which  we  do  not  recommend,  thinking  it 
better  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  with  the 
dragoman,  if  you  have  a  good  one),  we 
quote  the  list  of  supplies  laid  in  for  three 
persons  for  two  months,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  were  for  three 
genilemen;  should  there  be  ladies  in  your 
party,  the  proportion  of  wine  and  cigars 
must  be  taken  in  consideration.  We  also 
give  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  directly 
with  the  rets  or  captain  of  the  loat,  and 
not  with  the' dragoman : 

**  In  choosing  a  bark  it  is  particulurly 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently sunk,  and  that  it  is  also  fresh  paint- 
ed inside,  which  is  done  to  destroy  the  ver- 
min, especially  rats  and  bags.  It  must  then 
be  seen  that  the  bark  is  roomy,  that  all  the 
windows  are  whole,  that  the  sails,  oars,  and 
spars  are  in  good  condition,  that  the  benches 
for  sleeping  on  in  the  cabin  are  covered 
with  cushions  and  furnished  with  musquito- 
nets,  that  there  is  a  proper-  washing  appa- 
ratus, a  fireplace  and  a  baking-oven  cov- 
ered with  a  roof,  that  looking-glasses  are  in 
the  cabins,  and  a  large  pitcher  on  deck,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  made  drink- 
able. .  Finally  inquiries  ought  to  be  mad  3 
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respecting  the  reputation  of  tbe  reis  {cap- 
tain), and  whether  the  bark  is  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  sailing  vessels. 

*'  When  all  this  has  been  ascertained,  the 
traveler  ought  to  go  with  the  reis  to  the 
consulate  to  draw  up  a  written  contract. 
This  is  written  out  in  two  copies,  and  sign- 
ed and  sealed  by  both  parties.  The  trav- 
eler will  do  well  to  have  his  contract  with 
him  during  the  voyage.'' 

Copy  of  Contract  between  a  Tourist  and  R  is. 

^'1.  Saturday,  the  — th  of  the  month  Rabi 
acher,  in  the  year  1278  (January,  1857),  the 
Reis  Ibrahim  lets  out  a  bark  of  200  Ardeb 
tonnage  to  Mr.  L.,  to  go  from  Cairo  to  As- 
souan, at  a  cost  of  £40  for  the  whole  voyage 
of  sixty  days,  counting  from  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  January,  1857,  jC26  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  the  remainder  .on  a  safe  return. 

*'  2.  The  crew  must  consist  of  eight  sail- 
ors, a  mate,  and  a  reis.  They  must  all  be 
healthy,  strong,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  hirer.  No  one  most  leave 
the  ship  without  his  permission.  If  one 
of  the  crew  runs  away  or  becomes  incapable 
of  working  during  the  voyage,  he  must  be 
replaced  by  another  immediately. 

^'  3.  The  departure  of  the  boat  depends 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  hirer.  The  reis 
is  bound  to  lay  to  during  the  night  near 
safe  villages,  and  to  station  two  men  on 
the  watch. 

"4.  The  reis  is  bound  to  allow  the  hirer 
twelve  days  for  visiting  the  places  he  wishes 
to  see.  If  the  latter  desires  to  stay  longer, 
he  is  bound  to  give  a  compensation  for 
each  following  day  agreeable  to  the  con- 
tract. 

"  5.  The  gentlemen  on  their  part  allow 
the  reis  to  lie  by  twenty-four  hours. at  As- 
sioot  and  Esneh,  to  buy  provisions  and  to 
have  bread  baked. 

' '  6.  If  the  voyage  lasts  longer  than  sixty 
days,  including  the  twelve  days  mentioned 
in  §  4  and  the  two  in  §  5,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  hirers  to  pay  extra. 

'*  7.  The  bark  must  be  kept  clean.  The 
reis  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  go 
as  far  as  Assouan,  and  to  have  the  bark 
towed  if  the  wind  is  contrary,  and  to  have 
it  rowed  when  returning. 

*V8.  The  owner  has  no  right  to  claim 
any  indemnification  if  the  vessel  is  dam- 
aged during  the  voyage. 

''  Sealed  and  signed,  etc. 
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"The  expense  of  a  bark  depends  upon  it 
size  and  fitting  up,  and  on  the  season :  ; 
very  large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  bark 
£50  to  £70.  The  wages  of  the  ship's  com 
pany  is  always  included,  but  it  is  custotiia 
ry  in  Assioot  and  Esneh  to  give  a  sheep 
and,  if  they  have  conducted  themselvei 
well,  to  send  them  a  present  of  a  few  dol 
lars  when  returned  to  Cairo.  No  attentioi 
is  to  be  paid  to  any  other  claim  they  raaj 
make,  though  they  beg  bakshish  at  ever] 
town  they  pass. 

^^  Provisions, — This  depends  upon  th( 
tourists  themselves.  For  those  accustom 
ed  to  the  luxuries  of  the  Grand  Seigneui 
we  give  no  calculation,  as  expense  will  bi 
a  secondary  consideration  to  them.  T< 
make  the  tour  pleasant  and  convenient,  ac 
cording  to  the  general  acceptation  of  thi 
terms,  the  following  outfit  and  provisions— 
which  were  amply  sufiicient  for  three  per 
sons  during  a  two  months'  tour  to  Assouai 
and  back— is  ofiTered. 

"  In  making  purchases  of  provisions,  etc. 
the  tourisCi  should  be  accompanied  by  i 
dragoman,  or  employ  an  agent,  who  maj 
be  found  at  any  hotel,  in  order  to  see  tha 
the  articles  delivered  correspond  in  quali 
ty,  measure,  and  weight  guaranteed  by  tb 
seller  or  broker,  and  at  the  .  same  timi 
should  have  a  bill.  It  is  always  better  t< 
purchase  rather  too  much  than  too  little,  ai 
sometimes  the  tour  is  protracted,  and  man^ 
things  are  not  to  be  had,  or  at  a  very  higl 
price,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  those  article! 
which  have  not  been  used  at  all  may  Ix 
sold  again  on  the  return  to  Cairo.  Man^ 
dragomans  undertake  the  office  of  cook ;  il 
not,  however,  a  cook  must  be  engaged  at  i 
salary  of  from  £4  to  £5  a  month. 

^^  Provision  and  outfit  of  a  Nile  bark  foi 
three  persons  for  two  months, 

"20  okaric^. 
15    "    maccaroni  and  vermicelli. 
30     "    flour  for  bread. 
18    "    potatoes  (generally  bad  in  Egypt) 
2    "    white  beans. 
2    "    Egyptian  lentils. 
6    ^'    onions. 
2    "    greuts. 

2     "    ground  grits^etc,  for  sonp. 
for    100    piasters,  fowls,  eggs,  butter 
bread,mutton  and  beef,enong] 
to  last  three  days  as  far  a 
Benisooef. 
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Provision  and  outfit—Continued. 

2  oka  dried  apricots. 
1    ^^   raisins. 
1    '*   almonds. 

1  **   dried  plums. 
800  oranges. 

50  lemons. 

2  lbs;,  chocolate. 
4  oka  loal  sugar. 

1  bottle  mixed  pickles. 

1     **     fish  sauce. 

4  eases  gieen  vegetables. 

1  dried  codfish. 

1  Cheshire  cheese. 

1  Dutch  cheese^ 

4  oka  biscuits. 

4    '*    sugar. 

8    "    coffee. 

1  "    tea. 

2  rotl  salt  in  tin  cases. 

.    4  fruit  sausages  from  the  Sinai  (contain- 
ing dates  and  almonds). 
Spices  for  10  piasters. 
2  oka  soap  for  washing  linen. 

1  bottle  salad  oil. 

2  oka  lamp  oil. 

2  bottles  vinegar. 
4  cases  of  anchovies. 

2  "     mustard. 

60  bottles  Hungarian  red  wine. 
12      '*      Somlowine. 
20      "      ale. 

8      *'      aqua  vitffi. 

8      "      brandy. 

4  oka  composition  candles. 

C    *'    Dshebelli  tobacco. 

1000  cigars. 

3  doz.  pipe  bowls  (which  are  very  brit- 

tle). 
■^  doz.  cut  tumblers. 
I    "      *'  "       small. 

^    *'    tea-cups  and  saucers. 
^    '^    small  Turkish  coffee-cups. 
I    <'    plates. 
\   **    soup  plates. 

1  soup  tureen. 

2  Assiettes. 
^  doz.  table-i^oons. 
^    **   tea-spoons. 
I    **   knives  and  forks. 
1  salt-cellar. 

1  teapboard. 

2  candlesticks. 
1  ship  lantern. 
1  cabin     " 


"And,  ikrther,  a  tinned  copper,  2  tubs 
with  covers,  2  pans,  €  earthen-ware  pots  for 
boiling  and  baking,  6  guUihs  (Egyptian 
earthen  water-bottles),  1  pail  for.  fetching 
water,  1  pail  for  washing  up,  1  kitchen  ta- 
ble, 1  tin  coffee  and  tea  pot,  1  ladle,  1  soup- 
ladle,  1  grater,  1  butcher's  knife,  1  hack 
knife,  1  gridiron,  1  sieve,  1  pudding  form, 
1  tin  pot  for  water,  1  hen-coop,  1  gauze 
cover  for  cold  meat,  etc.,  fire-wood,  and 
chahsoal  for  a  week,  table-cloths,  towels, 
pillow-cases,  sheets,  and  blankets,  blacking 
and  brushes,  a  broom,  a  few  dusters,  a  large 
case  for  crockery  and  small  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and,  lastly,  powder  (quassia)  for  de- 
stroying the  troublesome  flies  on  the  Nile, 
arrow-root  and  gum  arable  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack of  diarriioea,  rose-water  for  inflamed 
eyes,  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  for  dysen- 
tery, and  a  few  ounces  of  alum  for  clarify- 
ing water. 

"Apparatus  for  drawing,  and  station- 
ery, must  be  brought  from  Europe  or  from 
Cairo.  Matches,  and  paper  for  smoking 
cigars,  may  be  had  at  every  bazar.  Fowls, 
eggs,  sheep,  milk,  Arabian  bread  and  toler- 
able butter,  may  be  bought  in  the  villages 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  party  must  be  provided  with  a  bag  of 
500  piasters  in  ^  and  i  pieces,  as  the  Fel- 
lahs do  not  like  changing  silver  or  gold 
coin. 

"  The  tour  to  Thebes  usually  takes  twen- 
ty days  if  no  stoppages  be  made ;  if  the 
wind  be  very  favorable,  in  fifteen,  but  by 
adverse  winds  it  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  less  than  thirt3^  From  Thebes  to  As- 
souan, on  an  average,  five  days.  The  re- 
turn tour  from  Assouan  to  Cairo  requirec 
about  a  fortnight,  but  before  the  end  of 
December  it  sometimes  happens  that  ves- 
sels are  delayed  a  week,  making  three 
weeks.  To  view  the  principal  objects  in 
the  order  we  are  about  to  describe,  twelve 
days  will  be  necessary,  so  that  the  traveler 
who  has  been  fi&vored  by  the  wind,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  time,  may  com- 
plete the  tour  in  seven  weeks. 

'^  Up  the  stream,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  to 
see  the.  monuments  on  the  bank  must  be 
regulated  by  the  wind,  but  rather  leave 
them  till  arriving  at  Assouan,  as  leaving 
the  bark  sometimes  prevents  the  sailors 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  good  hu- 
mor of  Boreas.  If  the  god  permit  this,  or 
if  the  tourist  is  not. limited  to  time,  he  may 
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see  the  •bjects  of  minor  importance,  viz., 
the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  and  the  ruins  of  Abydos  rather 
than  Thebes,  as  he  who  has  been  in  Kamak 
and  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  will  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  smaller  and  less  noble. 

"  Farther  directions : 

"1.  Before  the  door,  and  over  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  an  awning  must  be  constructed 
to  keep  off  the  sun. 

**2.  Imperative  orders  must  be  given 
that  the  flooring  and  roof  of  the  cabin  be 
swept  and  washed  every  day.  One  of  the 
sailors  must  be  deputed  to  do  this,  for  which 
he  receives  a  few  piasters  a  week. 

^^8.  The  sailors  must  be  forbidden 
(through  the  reis)  to  keep  the  sail  fast; 
they  must  always  keep  the  rope  (shogul) 
in  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  let  it  go 
immediately  when  the  wind  blows  the  bark 
too  near  the  rocks ;  for  instance,  at  Gebel 
Shech  Umbarak,  Gebel  el  Dayr,  Gebel 
Shech  Timai,  Gebel  Abu  Fedi,  Gebel  Shech 
Haridi,  and  at  Grebel  Tookh  near  Girgeh. 
Most  of  the  accidents  on  the  Nile  are  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  this  rule. 

'^  4.  The  behavior  of  the  traveler  toward 
the  sailors  must  be  such  that  they  may  see 
at  once  they  are  his  servants.  These  must 
be  given  to  imderstand,  through  the  drago- 
man, before  setting  out,  that  nothing  unrea- 
sonable  will  be  expected  fh>m  them,  but 
that  the  orders  of  the  traveler  must  under 
all  circumstances  be  obeyed  without  oppo- 
sition, least  of  all  must  they  show  open  re- 
fractoriness, and  that  for  every  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  deceit  they  will  be  punished 
by  the  aqthorities;  but,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly,  they  will  be  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  voyagie.  This  threat  may 
easily  be  put  into  practice  by  him  who  has 
a  firman,  or  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
consular  agents.  The  traveler  must  act 
with  firmness,  particularly  the  first  few 
days.  By  this  means  he  will  gain  respect 
and  obedience  to  his  wishes.  After  a  time 
he  may  show  indulgence  and  kindness, 
which  they  will  consider  as  a  reward.  .  If 
this  rule  be  not  acted  upon  at  first,  the 
Arabs  will  attribute  his  kmdness  to  igno- 
rance or  fear,  will  cheat  in  every  way,  and 
even  intimidiate  him,  and  will  not  submit 
to  the  strict  treatment  which  then,  too  late, 
is  resorted  to.  In  a  word,  the  Arab  sailors, 
when  well  treated,  are  good-hearted  and 
willing,  more  eo  than  any  others ;  but  if  not, 
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they  ai*e  more  insubordinate  than  most  oth- 
em,  and  the  traveler  may  spoil  the  whole 
tour  by  not  beginning  properly.  In  other 
respects  they  are  industrious,  contented, 
always  merry  and  good  creatures.  '  If  they 
even  try  to  cheat  those  whom  they  think 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  a  thief  is 
seldom  found  among  them.  The  tourist 
may  leave  his  dah&b^eh  a  whole  day,  and 
they  will  scarcely  steal  even  a  handful  of 
tobacco."  • 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  steamers  and  dahab^ehs  on  the 
Nile.  The  author  has  made  the  ascent 
both  ways,  under  the  most  fiivorable  au- 
spices, and  must  say  it  is  hard  to  decide,  and 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 
Ihose  who  seek  lovely  views  and  varying 
scenery  will  be  disappointed :  the  scenery 
is  grand,  but  not  beautiful.  In  the  harrow 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  will  find  the  monot- 
onous fields  of  com,  sugar-cane,  and  vege- 
tables, bound  on  either  side  by  barren 
chains  of  mountains,  in  which  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  found.  The  same- 
ness of  the  fields  is  occasionally  broken  by 
groves  of  sycamores,  palms,  and  acacias, 
around  which  may  be  seen  herds  of  buffa- 
loes, camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  To  persons 
of  nervous  temperament,  not  fond  of  books, 
and  not  invalids,  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  professions,  who  come  to  see  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  pass  their 
time,  we  say  emphatically,  take  the  steam* 
er.  Still,  life  on  the  Nile  boat  has  a  pecul- 
iar charm:  the  balmy  air,  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  sky,  the  absence  from  all 
excitement,  Areedom  from  all  restraint,  and 
monarch  of  all  you  survey,  and  if  you  com- . 
bine  with  these  charming  companions,  en- 
joyable books,  a  fine  cook,  and  a  choice  va- 
riety of  wines,  one  must  be  without  a  soul 
who  could  not  pass  three  happy  months, 
even  had  Egypt  no  unequaled  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

After  passing  the  pyramids  at  Memphif, 
where  we  stop  (if  making  the  ascent  by 
steamer)  the  first  night,  there  is  nothing  of 
importance  to  see  until  we  arrive  at  Beni- 
soo6f,  if  we  except  Haram  el  Kedab,  or  the 
**  false  pyramid,"  so  called  item  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  supposed  erroneously  that 
the  base  was  a  solid  rock  on  which  was 
erected  the  superstructure,  instead  of  which 
the  whole  was  a  building. 

BinisoofifiB  the  chief  town  of  a  l>eylik  or 
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|HroYince,  eitaated  Bixty-two  miles  above 
Cairo.  It  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  presents  the  usual  picturesque 
grouping  of  mosques,  domes,  and  minarets. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  also  of  an  American  vice-consul 
(Narsala  Loga),  an  Egyptian;  travelers 
should  call  on  htm  and  taste  his  coffee. 
This  province  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  Egypt.  .  About  ten  hours'  distance,  west 
i^m  the  Nile  through  the  Faioum  valley, 
formerly  was  situated  the  Moeris  Lake,  now 
dried  up.  Here  stood  the  famous  Lab^ 
rinth,  King  Amenemhe's  palace,  and  an  im- 
mense pyramid  of  unbumt  brick.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  formerly  stood  two  other 
pyramids,  on  the  summit  of  which  sat  two 
gigantic  statues  of  kings. 

Eighty-two  miles  above  Benisoo^f ,  where 
the  steamer  generally  stops  the  third  night, 
is  the  market  town  of  Mmyeh,  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nazar,  or  under-govemor,  who  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of 
Benisoo^f.  The  town  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings  surrounded  by  date-groves, 
and  numerous  baths  and  mosques ;  one  of 
the  latter  contains  several  columns  of  Ro- 
man origin.  The  viceroy  has  recently 
(1867)  erected  a  very  pretty  palace,  sur- 
rounded with  grape-vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  site  is  very  beautiful,  and  can 
be  seen  on  a  point  of  land  many  miles  be- 
low the  town ;  it  has  two  facades.  He  has 
also  erected  five  new  sugar  factories  of 
mammoth  extent.  They  were  built  by 
French  engineers,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  They  cover  some  six  acres  of 
'  ground,  and  give  employment  to  1500  men. 
Many  of  the  chimneys  are  over  two  hun- 
'dred  feet  in  height.  A  large  quantity  of 
brown  and  refined  sugar  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  with  some  thirty-six  casks  con- 
taining 86,000  gallons  of  arrak^  a  rum  made 
from  the  sugar-cane,  slightly  flavored  with 
anisette.  The  distilling  apparatus  was 
erected  by  Paris  workmen.  The  export 
of  sugar  firom  Egypt  is  immense :  in  1864 
the  export  of  cotton  was  over  seventy-four 
millions  of  dollars,  but  since  the  termination 
of  our  war  sugar  has  entirely  superseded  it. 
Molasses  is  also  very  extensively  import- 
ed;  it  is  put  up  in  jars  holding  ten  gallons, 
which  are  manufactured  in  Kenneh ;  the 
biarket  is  held  on  Sunday.     A  few  miles 


up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
cemetery  of  Minieh.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  always  to  bury  their 
dead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

.Fourteen  miles  above  Minieh  are  the 
tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  first  specimen  of 
old  E^rptian  art  to  be  met  with  above 
Minieh.  They  are  some  half-hour's  ride 
from  the  river,  over  a  hot  and  sandy  road, 
and  a  little  tiresome.  But  you  must  not 
measure  the  sights  of  Egypt  by  Beni-Has- 
san-—they  are  the  poorest  of  them  all. 

The  tomh%  of  Beni-Hassan  are  seen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cut  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock ;  they  are 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Joseph,  being 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
They  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agUe  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scenes; 
women  playing  musical  instruments;  in- 
flicting the  bastinado  on  both  sexes ;  man- 
ufacturing linen;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-makers,  glass-blowers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  ehaving  a 
customer,  and  another  cutting  toe-nails; 
women  performing  various  feats  of  agilit}', 
throwing  up  three  balls  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  difierent  animals,  fish,  and 
birds ;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  the 
white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris,  vul- 
tures, cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  famous 
for  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pha- 
raoh, but  the  best  authorities  now  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons :  first, 
the  number  is  not  correct;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  is  neither  Pharaoh 
nor  Joseph ;  and,  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all;  in  addition,  the  word  ** cap- 
tives" is  written  over  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  are  pits 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  figure  or  picture  painted,  the  artist 
has  written  over  it  ftiijJt  he  intended  to 
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represent;  what  a  serviceable  custom  it 
would  be  for  many  of  our  p<»traitiMiinters 
to  adopt ! 

From  som^of  the  columns  of  the  north- 
em  grottoes  the  Doric  style  of  architecture 
originated ;  they  are  fifteen  and  a  half  feet 
high,  by  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  Speos 
Artim^doSf  or  Grotto  of  Diana,  should  also 
be  visited.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  valley 
opposite  the  town,  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  other  grottoes.  There  are  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  portico ;  they  represent 
Thotmes  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  Pacht, 
the  goddess  of  night  and  destiny. 

A  short  distance  above  Beni-Hassan  we 
arrive  at  i2Aoc2a,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  vice- 
roy's palaces,  and  also  one  of  his  great  sugar 
factories.  The  palace  is  very  beautiful,  and 
cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
sugar  fiictory  employs  1400  men.  Some 
eight  million  pounds  of  brown  sugar  are 
made  here  every  season,  in  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  rum  and  molasses.  The 
viceroy  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  throughout  his  kingdom. 

Opposite  Rhoda,  ten  miles  above  Beni- 
Hassan,  is  the  modem  town  o^Shekh  Ahad- 
dehj  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  once  fa- 
mous city  of  Antinod,  built  by  Adrian  in 
commemoration  of  his  favorite,  Antinotts, 
who  was  here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and 
hippodrome  still  visible,  also  the  remains 
of  some  constructions  which  mark  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  street 

Behind  the  village  of  E'Da^r,  a  short 
distance  from  AntinoS,  is  a  very  remark- 
able painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a 
colossus  on  a  sledge — indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  in  mov- 
ing heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  figures  pulling  a  rope  attached  to 
a  sledge,  on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24 
feet  high,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
stands  a  figure  pouring  out  oil  to  facilitate 
the  movement;  standing  on  the  knee  of 
the  figure  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the 
song,  that  they  may  all  pull  together ;  and 
standing  round  are  numerous  other  figures 
connected  with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  the  hills  for  some 
distance  are  perforated  with  square  holes, 
deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It  is  said 
that  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of  these 
caves  for  twelve  years  with  his  wife,  two 
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daughters,  and  little  son.  A  small  island 
was  here  in  the  river,  on  which  he  culti- 
vated lentiles.  His  daughters  married  in 
the  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  isLmd  to  pla}', 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island!  Nothing  but  the  cave 
remains. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  up  we  arrive  at 
Tel  dAmama^  where  there  are  a  few  grot- 
toes hardly  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  doom- 
palm,  a  very  beautiful  but  common  tree  in 
Upper  Egypt,  here  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance. This  place  marks  the  northem  limit 
of  the  crocodile ;  they  toe  hardly  ever  seen 
below.  A  short  distance  above,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  ot  Maoibdek,  behind 
which  lie  the  celebrated  crocodU&-piU^  rare- 
ly visited  by  travelers.  Here  thousands 
of  crocodiles,  finely  preserved,  are  piled 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  a  ''human,"  supposed  to  be 
the  feeders  of  these  ancient  gods.  Here, 
amid  the  sacred  dust,  the  devout  admirer 
of  old  Egyptian  theology  may,  if  he  choose 
to  explore  them,  obtain  the  experience  of 
the  pleasures  of  sufibcation.  In  making 
this  excursion  the  tourist  should  provide 
himself  with  a  lantern.  Some  years  ago  a 
traveler  and  two  Arabs  lost  their  lives  in 
the  most  shocking  manner:  the  toreh  which 
they  were  carr}'ing  set  fire  to  the  linen 
which  surrounded  the  mummies,  and  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler,  in  1816  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dying,  killed  by 
the  vileness  of  the  atmo^here,  retracing 
his  steps  before  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  mummies.  Our  daring  countryman,  ' 
W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
exploring  these  pits  and  bringing  a  large, 
number  of  mummies  to  the  United  States. 

Twenty-nine  miles  above  Tel  el  Amara^ 
we  come  to  the  town  of  Manfaloat^  which 
contains  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Part  of  the  town  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile,  but  thia 
season  (1868)  stones  are  being  sunk  along 
the  shore  which  will  protect  it  in  future. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  capital  of 
a  province,  contains  numerous  mosques, 
a  basar,  and  public  bath.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  held  on  Sundays. 

Twenty-five  miles  farther,  and  we  arrive 
at  Attmt^  by  some  called  j^ibot,  the  metrop* 
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ofiis  of  Upper  Eg>'^pt,  and  the  reaidence  of 
a  pacha.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolis,  or  **  City  of  Wolves," 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  anrroundedwith  bean* 
tif  ul  acacias  and  palm-trees,  and  contains 
.fifteen  minarets  and  several  mosques.  This 
is  the  halting-place  of  the  caravans  from 
the  long  desertrjoumey  from  Darfar  axid 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  is  quite  an  imposing  building. 
The  population  is  25,000.  In  the  gray 
mountains  west  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
the  primitive  tombs  of  the  Egyptians. 

l^enty-six  miles  above  Assioot  is  the 
large  village  of  Gau  el  Kebir,  This  town, 
OT  one  of  the  same  name,  formerly  stood 
nearer  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AnteBopoUs,  In  1823  the  whole  village  was 
carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Sixty-two  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Gtr- 
ffeh,  in  former  times  the  capital  of  Upper 
Bgypt.  It  takes  its  name  Girgeh  (George) 
from  a  Latin  convent  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  which  is  one  of  the  four  most  an- 
cient Boman  Catholic  establishments  in 
the  country. 

FJrom  Girgeb  the  excursion  to  the  ruins 
of  Abydos  is  generally  made :  if  ascending 
the  river  (passengers  on  board  the  steam- 
ers do  not  genei^Uy  make  this  excursion), 
mules  or  donkeys  may  be  hired  at  Girgeh, 
and  your  boat  sent  up  the  river  to  Sama- 
ta  or  Bellianeh,  3  hours  farther  up ;  or  if 
coming  down  the  river,  take  donkeys  at 
Bellianeh,  and  send  your  boat  to  Girgeb. 
The  excursion  will  well  repay  you.  The 
ruins  are  situated  four  hours  south  of  Gir- 
'  geh,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Mountains. 
On  our  way  we  pass  the  village  of  Bardies, 
made  cdebrated  by  a  Mameluke  chief  who 
named  himself  after  it. 

Abydoe,  which  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  Thebes,  owed  its  importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  god  Osiris  was  buried  here,  and 
rich  Egyptians  from  all  parts  wished  to 
have  their  bodies  lie  in  the  sacred  dust 
which  their  god  had  hallowed.  The  tombs 
are  very  old,  and  date  back  to  the  16th  and 
17th  dynasties. 

The  principal  ruins,  which  cover  a  great 
extent,  are  the  Memnoniumy  or  palace  of 
MemnoBfthe  Tempie  of  Osiris,  and  the  iVe- 
cropolis.  The  palace  of  Memnon  is  partic- 
ulu'ly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
csliar  construction  of  the  roof,  which  is  the 


only  one  of  its  kind  in  Eg^'pt.  It  is  con* 
structed  of  large  stones,  extending  from 
one  architrave  to  another — not  laid  on  their 
fiices,  but  on  their  sides,  then  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  north  of  the 
Memnoniam:  this  wad  one  of  the  temples 
the  most  revered  in  Egypt.  It  was  here 
that,  in  1808,  the  famous  inscription^  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Table  of  Abydos,  was  found. 
It  contained. originally  the  names  of  all 
the  ancestors  of  Barneses  the  Great,  which 
agrees  with  the  names  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Pharaohs  which  were  found  at  the  Mem- 
nonium  at  Thebes.  Part  of  the  tablet  was 
unfortunately  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
names  lost. 

North  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  the 
Necropolis,  or  burial-ground,  where  may  be 
seen  numerous  tomb-stones  of  the  time  of 
Osirtasen ;  also  a  colossal  statue  of  that 
Pharaoh,  now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo. 
From  Girgeh  to  KenQeh  the  distance  is 
sixty«four  miles.  The  Nile  for  this  dis- 
tance takes  an  easterly  direction,  which  it 
maintains  to  Kenneh,  where  it  resumes  its 
southerly  course. 

Kenneh  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, noted  for  its  manufacture  of  the 
porous  jugs  used  so  much  in  Egypt  for 
clarifyfaig  the  Nile  water.  They  are  made 
by  hand,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the 
process  may  be  seen.  Kenneh  does  quite 
a  business  in  trading  with  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
(which  you  cross  by  a  ferry  if  going  up  in  a 
steamer,  sending  your  donkeys  also  across 
the  ferry;  none  can  be  had  on  the  other 
side)  stands  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Den- 
derah,  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  Eg}'pt. 
The  portico  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  on  it  may  be  seen 
the  name  of  that  monarch,  as  well  as  those 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Caligula,  Ptolemy,  and 
Csesar,  on  the  back  wall.  Descending 
some  twenty  steps,  you  enter  a  most  beau- 
tiful hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  twenty-four  pillars,  sixty  feet  high  by 
eight  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  beau- 
tifuUy-painted  sculpture.  After  this  suc- 
ceeds a  hall  of  six  columns,  with  three 
rooms  on  either  side,  then  a  central  cham- 
ber, behind  which  is  the  sanctuary.  The 
whole  length  of  this  specimen  of  Egyptian 
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art  is  250  feet,  breadth  110.  The  temple 
was  commenced  under  the  last  Ptolemies, 
and  terminated  under  Nero ;  the  Emperors 
Caligula  and  Claudius  contributed  much 
to  its  embellishment.  On  the  hinder  walls 
of  the  temple  maybe  seen  the.  names  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  son,  the  young  Ctesar, 
which  she  gave  to  Cesar,  and  on  the  out- 
side wall,  behind  the  temple,  is  the  portrait 
of  the  &mous  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
hieroglyphics  and  ornaments  are  executed, 
that  the  sculptural  art  was  in  the  decline 
during  the  erection  of  this  temple ;  but  the 
architecture  £uls  neither  in  grandeur,  maj- 
esty^  nor  general  effect,  and  conveys  a 
strong  impression  on  the  traveler. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor,  reigning  deity  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, and  is  represented  with  cows'  ears, 
in  -honor  of  the  animal  sacred  to  her.  On 
her  head  she  wears  as  an  ornament  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  wt)rld. 

From  Kenneh  to  Thebes  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Kenneh  is 
Kofty  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-point for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modem  de- 
scendant of  the  Eg^'ptian  race  (thd  Copts) 
is  derived :  between  Kenneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  The- 
ban  palm  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn  and 
sugar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river's  bank.  . 

Thebes.— The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Eg}'pt ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
eur all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
pict. No  written  account  can  ever  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  continue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses.  To  have  seen 
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the  tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  them  wOl  prepare 
the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 
eur. 

**  Not  all  prond  Thebes*  unrivaled  walls  contain, 
The  worid'8  great  empiera  on  the  Egyptian 

plain, 
That  Bpi-eads  her  conqaest  o*er  a  thoueand 

statBfi, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gatef , 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  can 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.** 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six.  The  first  day 
had  better  be  devoted  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  say,  first,  the  TtmpU  ofKoomah^ 
the  Metanomum^  the  two  Colom^  and  the 
ruins  of  JHedinet  Haboo,  The  second  day, 
the  V€mUs  ofAsiCuif,  Dayr,  El  Bahri,  and 
Medinah;  then  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  third  day  to  Laxor  and  Karnak, 
.  The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  arte  those 
of  Kamak  and  Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  Memnonittm,  Medinet 
Haboo,  Koomah,  Tombs  of  the  Priests,  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Vocal  Memnon,  on  the 
western  side.  The  sanctuary  of  Ammon, 
a  small  granite  edifice  founded  by  Osirta^ 
sen,  with  the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  tem- 
ples around,  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  col- 
lection of  palaces  and  temples  which  is 
called  Kamak.  Beside  these  temples  a 
few  miserable  Arabs  dwell,  whose  chief 
subsistence  is  derived  from  the  visits  of 
travelers,  to  whom  they  sell  scraps  of  pa- 
pyrus, mummy  cases,  coins,  and  similar 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many  cf 
them  suspiciously  modern  in  appearance. 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak, which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jnpiter  of  the  Eg^'p- 
tians,  is  318  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  IM  columns  df 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  structure  Is 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  Karnak  with  thorc 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Kamak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificent. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelif^  or  monoliths,  each  formed  out  of 
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a  single  block  of  red  granite  80  feet  high 
and  8  feet  square,  and  most  beautifally 
sculptared ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Between  the  obelisks  and  pro- 
pylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  meas* 
uring  about  44  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
palace  is  now  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing.  Its 
whole  length  is  800  feet  longby  200  broad. 

The  ruins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  are  not  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
ruins,  at  the  end  of  a  long  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Mount- 
ains, are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  white  stucco,  brilUant  with  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  No  modem  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  hot, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  being  what 
they  are. 

"Everj'  Egyptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
chre. U  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  his  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  chambers  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  you  pas;  at  once  from  the  most 
brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who, 
with  his  hawk*s  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors." 

Many  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  **  Belzoni's 
Tomb,"  called  after  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  father 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  No.  17; 
Bruce's  or  Harpers*  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Kemeses  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
iirst  passages  we  have  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient Eg^ians  lived.  In  the  kitchen  we 
see  them'killihg  oxen,  roasting  beef,  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dough,  and  drawing 
wine.  '  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with 
views  of  the  cabin,  showing  the  richness 


of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
th^  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense.  On  one  of  ^e  walls  is  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  tombs  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  the 
tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 
These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
kings — that  of  the  priest  Assassef,  who 
must  have  been  of  enormous  wealth  ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  turnings,  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  inclosure,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  halls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet !  The  ground  occupied  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
acres ! 

Between  Medinet  Haboo  and  Koorneh 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium.  Its 
proportions  are  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  its  sculptures  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  are 
the  fragments  of  the  stupendous  colossal 
statue  g{  Remeses  the  Great  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This 
enormous  statue  measures  63  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  13  feet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  out 
of  his  face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was — ^the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  here  in  avrful  majesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Next  to  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  the  boldness  of  this  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  it — to  destroy  these  countless  stat- 
ues that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  that  all  come  to,  and  which  the 
Persian  hatred  "Of  idols  justify,  is — Cani- 
byses. 

The  two  immense  colossi — one  of  them 
commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  Memntm 
(the  statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastern  mountains)«-^tand,  like  lonelv 
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landmarks,  hoaiy,  blackened, '  time-worft, 
and  defaced,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  Tliebaa 
plain,  in  front  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnonium  and  the  Monnds  of  Medinet 
Huboo. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  at  once  to  our 
very  worthy  vice^onsnl,  Miutapha  Aga; 
he  will  be  of  senrke  to  yon  in  various 
ways.  The  old  man's  heart  is  running 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  it  is  a  very  great  shame  that  he.  is  al- 
lowed by  our  government  to  perform  the 
services  he  does  for  American  travelers 
without  the  slightest  remuneration.  After 
the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
tour  up  the  Nile,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  was  awarded  to  Mnstapha  for  his 
services  as  British  vice-consul.  Our  gov- 
ernment certainly  should  do  as  much. 

The  steamer  generaH}'  stops  at  Thebes 
three  or  three  and  a  half  days. 

From  Thebes  to  Assouan  is  150  miles. 
About  eight  and  a  half  miles  above  Thebes 
is  the  town  of  Herment,  situated  on  the 
western  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the 
river.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Ptoiemies  and  Romans. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 
menthis.  The  principal  object  of  antiquity 
now  visible  is  a  small  temple,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  sculpturing  (seen  only  with 
a  torch)  to  have  been  a  lying-in  house, 
where  ^e  god  Mandoo,  the  goddess  Beto, 
and  their  offspring  Harphre,  were  worship- 
ed. There  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  goddess  Reto  giving  burth  to  the  god 
Harphre:  Reto  is  surrounded  by  several 
goddesses ;  the  midwife,  who  is  a  goddess, 
delivers  the  mother ;  the  wet-nurse,  a  god- 
dess, holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  the 
young  god ;  Amun,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Soven,  also  assist  at  the  birth.  The 
bas-relief  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  con- 
finement of  Cleopatra  with  the  young 
Ciesar.  There  are  numerous  other  bas- 
reliefs  connected  with  the  young  Harphre. 
The  viceroy  has  recently  erected  very  ex- 
tensive sugar-works  here,  which,  next  to 
Rhoda,  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  whole  establishment  is  under 
the  charge  of  French  enginetoiB.  There 
are  twenty  revolving  kettks,  which  make 
1200  revolutions  a  minnte,  converting 
brown  into  white  sugar  in  five  minutes. 

Fourteen  miles  higher  we.  arrive  at 
JEtnc,  Just  before  arriving  at  this  town 
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we  pass  the  pretty  palace  built  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  it  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  the 
temple  of  Esn^,  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  finished  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  The  interior  was  cleared 
out  by  Mehemet  AU  in  1842.  It  is  entered 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  is  the  only  part  which  is  really  vis- 
ible :  it  has  four  rows  of  immense  pillan, 
six  in  each  row ;  they  are  nearly  19  feet 
in  ciroumference,  and  65  feet  high;  the 
capitals,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  are  in 
imitation  of  the  vine,  doom- plant,  date, 
and  papyrus;  the  walls  are  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics  representing  princes 
offering  sacrifice.  This  temple  was  conse- 
crated t(>  Kneph,  one  of  the  principal  Egyp- 
tian deities. 

A  short  distance  &rther  up  the  stream, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  pyramid 
of  El  Koola,  built  of  limestone.  Its  base 
is  60  feet  square ;  former  height,  50  feet; 
present  height,  about  36  feet. 

JEd/oo  is  the  next  place  of  importance  at 
which  we  arrive,  thirty  miles  above  Esne. 
This  is  without  exception  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  best-preserved  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  lies  about  one  half-hour's  ride 
from  the  shore.  This  magnificent  temple 
was  commenced  by  Ptolemieus  Philometer 
180  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  440  feet ;  breadth  of  the 
first  pylon,  200  feet.  The  two  towers  of 
the  pylon  have  each  250  steps  to  the  top. 
There  are  numerous  spacious  rooms  on  f&e 
different*  floors.  A  charming  view  of  tiie 
Nile  and  valley  may  be  had  from  the  top  of 
the  towers ;  you  will  also  from  this  point 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
temple  before  examining  it  in  detaiL  We 
would  advise  making  this  ascent  on  enter- 
ing, which  is  not  generally  done.  You  first 
enter  the  great  court,  141  feet  wide  by  153 
feet  deep ;  it  has  thirty-two  columns  round 
its  three  sides,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
Next  comes  the  Pronaos,  50  feet  deep  and 
the  whole  width  of  the  building;  this  has 
eighteen  immense  pillars,  50  feet  high  and 
27  in  diameter,  covered  with  hieroglyphics : 
it  contains  a  ringolar.  sarcophagus.  Next 
comes  the  Adjf^tm,  which  is  suj^orted  bj 
twelve  immense  pillars  of  peculiar  form, 
swelling  out  from  the  base  until  near  half 
their  length,  when  they  gradually  dinun- 
ish:  this  portion  is  surrounded  by  fwu 
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TDoms  on  each  side,  firom  one  of  which  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
of  the  Adytum  was  composed  of  six  im- 
mense slabs  of  stone,  four  of  which  remain ; 
these  are  all  split  through  in  a  direct  line. 
The  next. court  is  only  21  feet  deep,  also 
covered  with  slabs  of  slate  split  through 
like  the  pnsceding:  this  court  has  no  col- 
umns ;  there  are  two  small  rooms  on  either 
side,  perfectly  plain.  -  Next  court,  22  feet 
deep,  without  pillars,  and  open  at  the  top ; 
on  one  side  is  a  small  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  coveired  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures,  some  of  the  latter  reaping.  On  the 
opposite  side  another  small  court,  through 
which  you  ascend  six  steps  to  im  exquisite 
little  temple  or  sanctuary.  It  is  only  14 
by  15  feet,  but  the  bas-reliefs  are  most  per- 
fect; the  ceiling  and  sides  are  perfectly 
covered  with  them ;  some  are  colored  with 
imperisfaaUe  '■  blue.  In.  a  direct  line  with 
the  pylon  entrance,  with  the  Pronaos  and 
Adytum,  comes  the  Naos,  or  sanctuary, 
from  which  there  is  no  ouUet.  There  are 
no  piUars,  but  in  one  comer  stands  an  im- 
mense red  granite  sarcophagus,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid ;  it  is  14  feet  3  inches 
high,  8  feet  broad,  and  8  deep.  The  Naos 
is  surrounded  with  nine  small  rooms.  On 
the  exterior  wall,  at  the  northeast  angle,  is 
an  inscription,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Alexander  I.,  which  alludes  to  a  dona- 
tion of  lands  made  to  the  temple.  The 
Naos  and  Pronaos  are  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the. temple;  they  were  erected 
from  222-^193  A.C.  Under  the  ninth  Ptole- 
my  and  Euergetes  II.  the  p<»lico  was  erect- 
ed. The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Haos  and  Pronaos  are  of  the  same  date, 
while  the  grand  exterior  walls,  with  their 
ornaments,  are  of  the  time  of  Philometer- 
Soter  and  Alexander  I.  The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Harhat  and  his  mother,  Ha- 
tbor,  whom  the:  Greeks  identified  with  their 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  inscriptions  speak 
of  the  inliuit  god  as  the  *' great  god,  lord  of 
the  heavens,  son  of  Osiris,  king  of  the  kings 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  master  of  gods 
and  goddesses."  Most  of  the  sculpture  is 
of  a  religions  character,  but  there  are  some 
which  give  representations  of  the  military 
exploits  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A  short  distance  farther  up  the  stream  we 
arrive  at  Gebd  SiUileh^  where  the  river,  is 
quite  narrow.  Here  are  tiie  quarries  fiiom 
which  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  procured 


the  stones  for  erecting  the  mammoth  edi- 
fices of  Luxor,  Kamak,  Medinet  Haboo, 
etc.  The  name  .  of  this  place,  Silsileh, 
which  in  the  Arabic  means  chain,  has  given 
rise  to  a  legend,  or  the  legend  has  given  the 
name  to  the  place,  that  in  former  times  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  was  barred  by  a  chain 
which  was  swung  across  the  river.  On 
the  west  bank  there  are  several  interesting 
grottoes  containing  tablets  or  hieroglyph- 
ics relating  to  the  early  days  of  the  Theban 
empire. 

Thurteen  miles  above  Silsileh,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  cast  bank,  is  the 
temple  of  Kotn-Ombo.  It  was  commenced 
by  PtolemsBus  Philometer,  and  finished  by 
Neus  Dionysus.  Most  of  the  pylons  have 
fallen  into  the  river,  and  the  portion  of  the 
temple  which  now  remains  is  the  sanctuary, 
most  of  which  is  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  temples— because  from 
their  appearance  there  must  have  been 
two  adjoining  each  other— are  a  double  en- 
trance and  a  double  sanctuary,  devoted  to 
two  deities,  Savak  and  Aroeris.  The  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  are  finely  executed,  as 
are  also  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos  and 
facade.  Near  this  spot  ends  the  limestone 
range  of  hills,  and  the  sandstone  continues 
to  the  first  cataract,  where  it  changes  to 
the  granite,  from  which  the  Nile  issues 
from  out  the  mountains  of  Nubia.  The 
country  now  assimxes  a  different  aspect  as 
we  approach  Assouan — ^the  palm-groves  are 
fewer,  and  the  valley  a  mere  strip  of  land. 

Twenty-six  miles  above  Kom-Ombo  we 
arrive  at  Asaoucmj  once  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  em^Hre ;  it  is  now  the  border  city 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  but  con- 
tains  nothing  of  importance  to  the  visitor. 
This  is  the  stopping-place  and  terminus  of 
the  steamer's  route.  Opposite  Assouan  lies 
the  island  of  MHqthaiiiine..  It  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  but  contains  nothing  of 
much  interest:  a  granite  gateway;  temple 
of  Ghnnbi,  god  of  inundations;  a  mutilated 
statue  of  granite,  and  an  altar  to  Ammon ; 
also,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Nilometer.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  bland  of  Ele- 
phantine is  the  small  island  of  Sekail:  it 
contains  numerous  hieroglyphics. 

If  the  traveler  intend  going  to  the  second 
cataract,  he  should  make  an  excursion  to 
the  granite  quarries  from  Assouan,  which 
are  a  short  distance  back  from  that  town ; 
if  not,  he  should  visit  them  while  riding  to 
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the  island  of  Phil».  From  hero  came  the 
colossal  statue  of  Remeses,  the  columns  at 
Rome,  at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  and  at 
Alexandria.  At  Heliopolis  we  see  the 
first  of  its  race,  and  here,  immediately  east 
of  Assouan,  we  see  the  last  hewn  out,  but, 
like  the  mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never 
removed  from  its  birth-place.  It  is  100 
feet  long,  and  12  feet  square  at  the  base. 
After  it  had  been  dressed  a  fissure  was 
found  at  the  top,  for  which  reason,  it  is  sup- 
posed, it  never  was  removed.  Notice  the 
grooves  made  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  cat- 
ting it  into  single  blocks.  The  color  is  light 
red,  sprinkled  with  green.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish. 

Travelers  must  not  expect  to  find  a 
Niagara  when  they  visit  the  cataract,  but 
something  more  like  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence-^-a  bounding,  babbling,  foaming 
stream,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
comprising  four  distinct  parts:  the  first 
bi5i  a  fall  of  about  six  feet ;  the  second,  two 
fedt;  the  third,  eight  feet ;  and  the  fourth, 
fifteen.  The  natives  amuse  visitors  here 
by  plunging  into  the  river  above  the  first 
fall  and  passing  unscathed  through  them 
all.  They  are  very  importunate  for  back- 
sheesh, and  swarm  around  you  in  all  their 
naked  majesty.  If  traveling  bj'  steamer, 
we  would  advise  taking  a  boat  to  the  cat- 
aract, which  is  a  short  distance  above  As- 
souan. Make  a  bargain  befate  you  go  for 
your  boat  and  crew. 

Seven  miles  above  Assouan  is  situated 
the  small  island  ofPhUm,  only  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  crowned  with  a  long  line  of 
majestic  temples  and  colonnades.  Its  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
commenced  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
completed  by  succeeding  monarchs.  The 
whole  is  modern  compared  with  the  old 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  -  The  tem- 
ple is  very  irregular  in  its  ground  plan, 
following  the  shape  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  double  corridor  supported  by  thirty-eix 
pillars ;  notice  that  many  of  these  were 
never  finished.  The  corridor  is  succeeded 
by  two  immense  p^nramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, staircase,  and  chambers,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  traveler  should 
here  ascend  to  the  roof  and  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ruins  and  surroundings.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temple  may  be 
seen,  on  a  small  scale,  a  representation  of 
the  death  of  Osiris ;  also  his  embalmment, 
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burial,  resumction,  and  entluonement  at 
judge  of  the  dead.  To  the  east  of  the 
great  temple  is  a  square  open  building,  the 
four  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  pillars 
supporting  an  architrave.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  building  on  the  island.'  The 
edifice  is  evidently  nnfiaished;  much  of 
the  sculpturing  had  been  just  commenced. 
It  was  here  that  the  Romans  signed,  in  451 
A.D.,  the  articles  of  peace  with  tha  £tlu. 
opian  Bedouins,  who  were  the  last  worship- 
ers of  Isis  on  the  island.  Notice,  under 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  first  pylon, 
the  inscription  commemmorativeof  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  troops  under  De- 
saix:  "Zr'on  VI.  cfe  la  M^mbUque,  k  12 
Messidor^  tme  Armie  franfcciaey  comtnandee 
par  Bonapcprte,  decendue  a  Akxandrick. 
Vcmnee  agaut  mi$  vinfftJQur  apres  letifame- 
huks  tnfwU  OMX  Pyramides,  DetaiXy  com- 
mandant la  Ire  dimsion  le§  a  poursuiois  au 
dela  det  Cataraclf^  oit  il  est  arrive  le  12 
VentowdeVanVIi:' 

From  Assouan  to  the  second  cataract  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  is  not  now 
the  Nile  of  £gypt — the  two  ranges  of  hills 
inclose  the  river  so  closely  that,  tiiere  is 
little  or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass 
tombs  .continually,  occupying  the  position 
of  castles  on  the  Rhine ;  the}-  are  nearly  aU 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  except 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  Ibreem,  and 
Farayg.  Throughout  the  Nile  valley  now, 
the  banks  being  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  tdkia  oi*  ^adoof.  The  sakia 
is  a  large  wheel  worked  by.  a  bufialo,  around 
which  a  number  of  Jars  are  attached;  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  dip  the  jars  into 
the  river  and  empty  them  into  the  canal, 
whence  the  water  becomes  distributed  over 
the  surrounding  fields ;  and  as  the  natives 
use  all  the  grease  in  the  country  to  grease 
their  long  black  hair,  yon  have  day  and 
night  the  sound  of  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of 
flies  as  lazily  you  float  along  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  shadoof  con- 
sists of  a  pole  and  bucket  worked  across  a 
horuBontal  bar  supported  upon,  two  pillars 
of  wood :  it  is  worked  by  the  hand.  The 
government  levies  a  tax  of  200  piastres  on 
every  sakia  in  operation. 

The  natives  of  Nubia  are  more  ignorant 
and  more  honest  than  the  fellahs  of  Egypt, 
and  possess  a  more- brave  and  warlike  spir- 
it; they  are  also  more  intemperate  than 
their  more  simple  nei,<fhbors,  and  not  so 
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strict  in  regard  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  first  ruins  of  any  importance  after 
passing  Phils  are  those  of  Dabod,  on  the 
right  hand  or  west  side  of  the  river  as  you 
ascend.  These  consist  of  a  well-preserved 
temple  commenced  by  the  Ethiopian  King 
Ashat-Amun,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
gods  as  the  temple  of  Philae,  and  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  the  temple  of  Gertasse. 
We  then  pass  the  temples  of  Tafah,  also  on 
the  right. 

We  next  arrive  at  Kalabshee,  where  are 
the  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in  Nubia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Aboo-SimbeL 
It  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus; Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Severus  also 
added  to  it,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
Seen  from  the  outside,  it  has  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance ;  the  interior,  howev- 
er, is  badly  mutilated. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  is  the  cavern-temple  ai Bet-^UWaUy 
(the  house  of  the  saints),  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Kneph,  Amunre,  and  Ananke. 
The  sculptures  of  the  interior,  which  are 
very  fine,  record  the  battles  of  Kemeses 
against  the  Ethiopians.  Next  come  the 
cavern-temples  of  Z)e»d()or  and  Gorfy  which 
are  hardly  worth  a  visit,  and  Wadi  Sebua, 
formerly  a  temple  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  nearly  all  now  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  temple,  which  is  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
constructed  by  Remeses  II.  There  was 
formeriy  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  led 
to  it,  hence  its  name.  This  is  the  last  vil- 
lage where  the  Arabic  language  is  spoken ; 
the  Nubian  now  commences. 

Twelve  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Koros- 
ho  J  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 
This  Is  the  first  station  of  the  great  Nubian 
desert,  200  miles  to  Kartnm,  and,  although 
well  traveled,  is  one  of  the  worst  roads 
across  the  desert,  water  being  found  at  one 
station  only  during  the  entire  distance,  and 
much  frequented  by  a  wild  tribe  of  Bedouins 
which  have  never  yet  been  quite  subdued. 
Vol.  II.— K 


Aboo-Simbel. 

Having  passed  the  temples  of  Amada. 
Derr,  and  /6rc«m,  we  arrive  at  the  magnifi. 
cent  temples  of  AhoO'Simbel,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  great  Remeses,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  of  Nubia, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
of  all  those  throughout  the  Nile  valley — ^for 
this  reason,  that  almost  every  other  Egyp- 
tian temple  is  more  or  less  in  ruins ;  these, 
from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  in  all 
their  arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  when 
they  were  left  unfinished  by  Remeses  him- 
self. There  are  two  temples :  the  smallest 
is  dedicated  to  Hath  or,  who  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  sacred  cow ;  the  facade 
is  ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of 
Remeses  and  his  wife,  with  their  children 
at  their  feet ;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
three  principal  divisions;  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  sculpture,  but  much  de- 
faced; the  entire  depth  is  84  feet.  The 
second  and  larger  temple  is  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  smaller ;  tiie  facade  is 
120  feet  wide  by  90  high ;  it  is  decorated 
with  four  colossal  statues  of  Remeses, 
which,  although  seated;  are  about  60  feet 
high ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, with  a  depth  of  166  feet ;  the 
entrance  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Nearly  opposite  Aboo-Simbel,  at  Fcarayg, 
there  is  a  small  temple  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  higher  up 
the  castle  of  Addeh,  in  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Nine  miles  farther  there  are 
also  some  ruins,  at  the  village  of  Farrcu 
Forty  miles  above  Aboo-Simbel  is  Wadi 
Haifa,  opposite  which  are  some  ruins,  but 
little  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  trav- 
elers above  Aboo-Simbel.  The  second 
cataract  is  still  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
higher  up ;  they  are  nearly  five  miles  long, 
and,  if  wishing  to  see  them  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  the  best  advantage, 
we  would  advise  the  climbing  of  the  cliff 
Ahoo-Sir^  300  feet  high,  where  a  most  sin- 
gular panorama  can  be  obtained.  The 
railroad  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (in 
progress  to  Thebes)  is  now  (1871)  finished 
to  Mlnich,  a  distance  of  151  miles. 
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Whbthbr  the  traveler  intends  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or 
not,  we  would  strongly  recommend  his 
spending  a  day  or  two  at  Suez,  and  then 
taking  a  boat  through  the  new  Suez  Canal 
to  Port  Said  (where  the  steamers  to  the 
Holy  Land  touch).  The  time  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  by  camel  was  formerly  30  hours ; 
then  a  eSrect  railroad  was  constructed, 
making  the  time  4  hours ;  that  road  was 
abandoned  in  1870,  making  a  detour,  but 
passing  through  numerous  populous  vil- 
lages. From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Benha,  9 
hours  80  minutes ;  116  piastres  =  $5  80. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Zazazig,  10  hours ; 
116  piastres.  From  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  7 
hours ;  79  piastres =$2  75. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name  ;  the  Red  Sea  dividing 
at  its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  Suez.  The  peninsular  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  thev  crossed. 


The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
overland  route  is  now  all  sea;  the  Suez 
Canal  has  also  made  it  famous.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  ttom  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
cellent here,  as  you  can  alwavs  have  a 
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good  breeze  blowing ;  it  commences  usu* 
ally  Arom  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  five  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  coming 
much  over  his  boots.  We  as^ked  our  boat- 
man if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites:  '*Yes,  he 
knew  all  about  it;  it  was  all  a  mistake." 
It  was  not  the  Eg3rptians  who  followed  the 
Israelites,  but  a  *^lot  of  rascally  Bedouin 
Arabs;"  that  Moses  knew  all  about  the 
tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was  low  water; 
and  when  the  Bedouins  were  in  the  gulf, 
the  tide  came  up  and  drowned  them ;  and 
to  put  the  question  beyond  dispute  and 
clinch  his  argument,  *'  Wouldn't  the  boat- 
men have  found  the  chariots  when  the  tide 
went  out?" 

To  visit  the  "  Fountain  of  Moses  (^cf» 
3fott«a),  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  You  can  run 
down  with  a  fair  wind,  and  land  within 
tMTo  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  yon 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  bj^  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury. 
The  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  enable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  yon 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  hero 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  were  the 
remains  of  the  sluices  of  the  ancient  Canal 
qfArtino9j  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by  Se- 
sostris  and  finished  b}"  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
com  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shckh  Hanaydik, 
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thence  directly  west  to  the  Nile.  One 
half  its  distance  is  the  site  of  the  new 
French  canal,  through  which  you  proceed 
if  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  If  returning 
to  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  better  to  retrace 
y^ur  steps  to  Alexandria  via  Benha,  as  you 
miffht  have  to  wait  some  time  at  Port  Said, 
a  miserdbk  place.  Lately  American  trav- 
elers have  commenced  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  Holy  Land  via  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra, 
a  long  and  tedious  trip,  occupying  210 
hours,  or  about  30  days  of  actual  travel — 
viz.,  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  67  hours;  from 
SinAi  to  Petra,  via  Akabah,  76  hours ;  from 
Petra  to  Hebron,  60- hours ;  and  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  7  hours. 

"As  guides,  take  a  few  Tor-Arabs,  who 
will  provide  the  camels ;  a  contract  must 
be  made  with  them  in  Cairo.  On  no  ac- 
count be  persuaded  to  go  first  to  Suez  and 
thence  by  water  to  Tor,  otherwise  j'ou  will 
bo  obliged  to  submit  to  extortionate  de- 
mands or — to  turn  back.  The  hire  of  a 
camel  to  Akaba  averages  250  piasters. 
The  Arabs  have  to  find  their  own  provisions 
and  food  for  the  camel.  Never  pay  before- 
hand. Apply  to  a  sheik,  or  leader,  of 
good  reputation,  who  can  exercise  authori- 
ty over  his  race,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  members  of  the  same  race  are  envious 
of  him  who  has  let  his  camel,  begin  quar- 
reling on  the  road,  and,  under  all  kinds  of 
pretenses,  place  the  traveler's  luggage  on 
theu-  own  camels.  Do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  imposed  upon  if  (it  seldom  occurs 
now)  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hos- 
tile Arabs  and  tribute,  is  demanded  from 
you,  and  the  Arabs  who  escort  you  do  not 
light,  for  the  attacking  party  are  in  league 
with  your  own,  and  wilt  afterward  divide 
the  booty  with  them.  Therefore,  have  no 
recourse  to  arms,  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
and,  on  your  return  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  de- 
duct it  from  the  wages  of  these  unfaithful 
people. 

**  For  the  distance  between  Sinai  and  El 
Akaba  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with 
a,  sheik  of  the  Mezejneh  Arabs,  and  for 
til  at  between  El  Akaba  and  Hebron  with 
i>ne  of  the  Hawat  chiefs,  for  safety's  sake. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1857,  some  Ameri- 
cans  who  refused  the  £6,  for  six  persons, 
demanded  by  the  last  mentioned,  were  fallen 
upon  by  them,  and  escaped  with  their  lives 
\.y  at  length  sacrificing  £100. 

**  Never  travel  with  one  race  through  a 


tract  of  desert  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  another,  unless  there  be  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  them.  Water- 
skins  should  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  old  ones 
are  preferable,  as  the  new  impart  an  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  water.  The  be^t  tents 
are  those  with  a  single  pole,  likewise  to  be 
had  there.  A  double  number  of  pegs, 
warm  coverings,  and  a  water-proof  under- 
cover, to  resist  the  damp  rising  from  the 
earth,is  indispensable ;  wax  candle8,lamps, 
dried  apricots,  maccaroni,  and  rice.  Char- 
coal is  only  wanted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  journey,  afterward  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  burning  is  found  in  the  valleys. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  more  coffee  and  to- 
bacco than  is  sufficient  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal use,  in  order  occasionally  to  fill  the 
cups  and  the  pipes  of  the  escort;  the  water- 
skins  must  never  lie  on  the  earth,  which 
often  contains  salt,  but  must  always  be  put 
in  the  shebbekeh — nets  in  which  the  cam- 
els carry  their  burden. 

*'  The  tour  from  Cairo  to  the  monastery 
of  Sinai  is  through  Suez,  Ain  Moosa,  Wadi 
Sadr,  Ain  Howarah,  Wadi  Gurundel,  Wadi 
Shabejkeh,  Sarabut  el  Eadem,  Wadi  el 
Berk,  Wadi  e'Shech,  and  Wadi  Solaf,  and 
is  95  camel  miles  long. 

"The  tour  "beyond  the  monaster}-  to  El 
Akaba  is  over  Wadi  el  Orfan,  Wadi  Mur- 
nah,  Ain  el  Hudera,  Wadi  el  Sumghi,  Ain 
Suwejbia,  Ain  el  Wasit,  Aboo  Suwejrah, 
Wadi  el  Mekubbeleh,  Wadi  Merak  and 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  gulf,  and  is  51  cana- 
el  mUes  in  length.  From  £1  Akabah  to 
Petra,  now  Wadi  Moosa,  an  armed  escort 
is  absolutely  necessary.  From  El  Akabah 
to  Hebron  it  is  72  camel  miles ;  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 80.  There  is  less  expense  incurred, 
if  not  less  danger  to  be  apprehended,  if,  in 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  tourist  set 
out  from  Syria,  and,  indeed,  from  Hebron. 

*'  The  quail,  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food  during  their  progress  through  the 
deserts,  is  still  found,  bu^  never  in  flights. 
Manna  is  also  rare ;  it  is  seen  in  sparUing 
drops  on  the  branches  and  twigs  (not  on 
the  leaves)  of  the  turfa.  a  kind  of  tamarisk- 
tree,  from  which  it  oozes  out  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sting  of  an  insect  of  the  eoc- 
cos  species.  It  is  white,  sweet,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  melts  in  the  sun. 
It  is  to  be  had  of  all  drugghts  in  Cairo. 
Ain  Howarah  is  the  Marah  of  the  Bible :  it 
has  springs  of  brackish  water.  From  hera 
&53 
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the  road  runs  at  a  short  distance  from, 
and  almost  parallel  with,  the  sea,  to  the 
*  baths  of  Pharaoh'  (Hammam  Faraoon) — 
a  mountain  with  hot  springs,  157°  Fahren- 
heit, strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur.  Not  far  from  here  the  road  takes 
a  turn  more  inward,  dividing  into  two,  the 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  left  over  Sarabnt 
el  Kadem,  the  other  to  the  right  over  Wadi 
Faran,  but  both  to  Sinai. 

"  The  road  to  the  left  passes,  near  Sara- 
but  el  Kadem,  an  old  copper  foundeiy, 
where  are  various  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
8t.rabut  el  Kadem  is  a  sandstone  rock  with 
a  level  summit,  on  which  are  discovered 
numerous  ruins  and  many  hieroglyphic 
tablets,  with  the  names  of  Osirtasen  I., 
Rumses  the  Great,  Thotmes  III.,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Pharaohs. 

**  Those  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  still 
more  frequently  found  on  the  other  road, 
to  the  right.  The  rocks  on  the  S.  side  of 
Gebel  el  Mokattab  are  more  especially 
covered  with  them.  They  are  also  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  only  on 
the  old  pilgrim  roads,  but  may  be  followed 
into  the  most  desolate  ravines.  Rade  signs, 
a  foot  high,  with  rough  drawings  of  camels 
and  goats  between  them,  appear  slightly 
cut  in,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their 
light  color  on  the  dark  stone ;  they  are  not 
explained,  but  probably  refer  to  the  Amale- 
kite  pilgrims,  who  came  to  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Faran  and  the  holy  mountain  of 
Serbal.  The  first  is  the  largest  cultivated 
vale  of  the  peninsula,  is  watered  by  a  brook, 
which  soon  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  con- 
tains many  gardens  with  palms  and  other 
trees.  On  Serbal,  a  majestic  giant  moun- 
tain with  five  peaks,  are  likewise  many  of 
thcf:e  inscriptions. 

"After  passing  through  long  ravines 
we  reach  the  plains  of  Er  Raha,  surrounded 
by  rugged  walls ;  thence,  to  the  south,  run 
two  narrow,  deep  valleys,  which,  after  a 
time,  unite  and  fo];m  a  large  plain  called  Se- 
baieh.  The  mountain  they  surround  and 
separate  from  the  higher  neighboring  sum- 
mit is  Horeh ;  its  S.  higher  summit,  beyond 
the  larger  plain,  is  Sinai.  The  Arabs  call 
the  two  Gebel  Moosa — the  mount  of  Moses. 
Beneath,  in  the  valley  on  the  E.  side,  is  the 
monaster}',  a  fortress-looking  building,  with 
high  walls,  which  from  the  inside  are  only 
overtopped  by  a  few  cypresses.  It  has  no 
door,  ?o  that  he  who  wishes  to  go  in  must 
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bo  wound  up  the  open  hatchway  b}'  a  vope 
until  he  reaches  a  height  of  30  feet.  Inside 
are  covered  courts  of  difierent  sizes,  partly 
covered  by  vines ;  the  very  old  church,  in 
which  is  a  chapel  said  to  be  the  place  where 
God  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush. 
The  church  is  a  basilica,  has  a  double  row 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  a  splendid  altar  bal- 
ustrade, a  mosaic-work  picture  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, a  portrait  of  its  founder,  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  many  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  a  coffin  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Catharine  (found,  as  tradition  says,  in 
the  neighborhood),  the  silver  lid  of  a  sar- 
cophagus with  the  likeness  of  the  Empress 
Anne  of  Russia,  who  desired  to  be  buried 
here,  etc.  This  monastery  is  inclosed  by 
gardens,  with  high  walls,  in  which  are 
pear,  apple,  apricot,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  in  the  adjacent  valleys  the  monks  still 
have  olive  groves. 

"  The  monastery  is  ruled  by  a  superior, 
has  generally  twenty  monks,  and  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Mohammed,  it  is 
said  in  a  record  now  at  Constantinople,  on 
condition  that  those  monks  feed  the  pass- 
ing pUgrims,  recommended  them  to  the 
good-will  of  his  followers. 

*'  A  short  distance  from  here  is  the  stone 
out  of  which  Moses  caused  water  to  flow, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  is  shown  in  which  he  concealed  him- 
self when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  over 
him.  The  view  from  the  mount  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  these  doubtful  relics. 

*^A  steep  path,  with  occasional  steps, 
and  entering  two  arches  of  a  door-way, 
leads  from  the  monastery  to  a  high  plain 
behind  the  mountain,  where  are  a  well,  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  Elias,  and  a  single 
cypress.  From  this  plateau,  which,  to- 
ward the  N.,  is  overtopped  by  rugged  cliffs, 
and  falls  nearly  perpendicularly  into  the 
plain  of  Er  Rahab,  is  a  roundish  rock,  still 
over  100  feet  in  height.  It  is  an  enormous 
granite  block,  with  the  vestiges  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  and  a  mosque.  From  this 
height,  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  view  the  fearful,  wild,  brown 
and  black  mountains,  and  the  yellow  sandy 
plains  of  the  desert  in  the  north,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  toward  Akaba  and  Suez,  and 
the  Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  emerging 
from  behind  it,  and,  next,  the  gloomy,  jag- 
ged Catharine  Mountain  to  the  S.W.  To- 
ward the  S.  termination  of  the  peninsula 
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the  bine  sea  appears  again.  Beneath  tis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountainf  is  the  plain 
of  Sebaieh,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  thea- 
tre, where  once  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

**The  whole  tract  from  Sinai  to  Petra 
has  nothing  of  interest  bat  AhcAoj  a  for- 
tress with  an  Egyptian  garrison,  serving  as 
a  magazine  for  the  caravans  from  Mecca, 
which  stands  on  the  swamps  near  the  Elan- 
ite  Gulf,  which  is  so  dangerous  that  no  ships 
enter  it.  Here — ^it  is  supposed,  near  the 
so-called  Pharaoh's  island  on  the  W.  coast, 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf—was  the  har- 
bor of  EziongebeTf  whence  Solomon  sent 
ships  to  Ophir. 

'•''Petra^  one  of  the  most  splendid  ruins 
of  any  city  in  the  Levant,  lies  in  a  hollow 
below  the  mountain  of  Hor,  a  brook  run- 
ning down  to  it.  Guided  by '  Braun's  His- 
tory of  Art,'  we  follow  this  way  through 
high  oleander  hedges,  and  descry,  firstly, 
on  the  right,  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  stone  separated  from  the  rock ; 
then,  on  the  left,  a  plain  fii9ade,  crowned 
by  a  row  of  four  pyramids  of  an  obelisk 
character.  We  proceed  farther  into  the 
cleft,  which  becomes  more  and  more  nar- 
row, and  at  length  see  an  arch  of  a  great 
gate,  of  the  Koman  style,  which  spans  it. 
This  is  succeeded  by  niches,  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  which  have  sufiered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  tombs  on  each  side.  The 
walls  of  the  glen  reach  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Ivy 
hangs  down  from  the  ridges,  and  fig-trees 
spread  their  branches  over  it.  At  length 
it  is  light,  the  glen  expands,  an4  the  rosy 
&9ade  of  a  high,  magnific  building  hewn 
in  the  opposite  rock  appears,  called  by  the 
people  El  Kasneh  Faraoon,  t.  e.,  the  treas- 
ury of  Pharaoh.  This  is  evidently  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Roman  style.  We  discover 
a  two-storied  temple  fa9ade,  standing  in  a 
niche  above  100  feet  high.  The  rock  wall 
is  gray,  the  sculpture  in  the  niche  pink.  In 
the  lower  part  are  six  Corinthian  columns ; 
the  four  middle  ones  support  a  rich  frontal, 
from  beneath  which  the  fore-hall  opens, 
occupying  the  same  breadth,  only  that  the 
two  centre  ones  are  free  where  there  is  a 
space  behind  them ;  one  of  them  is  broken. 
Over  the  frontal  of  this  lower  story  is  an- 
other, likewise  overspanned  by  a  frontal, 
but  in  its  whole  breadth ;  this,  however,  is 
not  complete,  being  cut  out  in  the  centre, 


so  that  on  either  side  a  comer  of  the  frontal 
rests  on  two  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an 
open  space,  the  walls  of  which  are  also 
graced  with  columns.  In  this  open  niche, 
above  the  frontal  of  the  lower  story,  is  a 
dome  with  pillars,  on  which  is  an  urn,  be- 
lieved by  the  people  to  contain  great  treas- 
ures. The  whole  is  a  sepnlchre.  Passing 
through  a  fine  vestibule  we  enter  the  in- 
terior, which  behind  and  at  each  side  con- 
tains three  smaller  rock  chambers,  plain  and 
insignificant,  and  much  lower  than  the  great 
hall,  an  arrangement  calling  to  mind  the 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings. 

**  The  cavern,  now  broader,  extends  to 
the  right,  between  numerous  rock  cham- 
bers and  fa9ades,  as  far  as  the  theatre,  like- 
wise hewn  out  of  the  rock,  from  the  upper- 
most steps  of  which  we  look  down  into  an- 
other deep  vale.  Here  stood  the  old  town. 
We  find  here  immense  heaps  of  fragments 
and  ruins,  standing  remains  of  temples, 
ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces,  all 
after  the  Roman  style.  Around  are  jag- 
ged mountain  heights,  and  in  the  E.  and  W. 
rock-walls  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
from  the  tops  to  the  bases  broken  entrances 
to  tombs  are  discerned. 

"  The  grandest  monument  of  the  old  city 
stands  at  a  short  distance  N.  of  Petra,  and 
is  called  El  Dair.  Like  that  of  El  EasneU 
Faraoon,  it  contains  two  stories  faced  with 
pillars,  but  is  much  higher  and  broader; 
in  the  lower  part  there  is  neither  an  open 
fore-hall  nor  frontal,  but  only  a  frame-work 
between  and  over  the  pillars,  whic^  seems 
alternately  to  recede  and  protrude,  and 
carves  toward  the  centre.  Above  this 
again  is  the  dome  with  pillars,  over  which 
is  the  urn,  which  has  broken  through  the 
frontal  of  the  upper  story,  leaving  the  cor- 
ners only  supported  by  pillars.  On  all 
three  compartments  are  Doric  triglyphic 
cornices — ^perpendicular  articulation  alter- 
nating with  round  shields— a  very  old  Asi- 
atic form.  It  is  altogether  unfinished ;  the 
capitals  of  both  stories  are  but  rude  blocks. 
Inside  is  an  altar  niche,  with  a  cross  on  the 
hinder  wall ;  it  is  therefore  presumed  at  a 
later  period  to  have  been  a  chnrch.  On  a 
rock  opposite  traces  are  perceptible  of  a 
very  large  temple,  which  stood  about  1000 
feet  above  the  lower  level  of  the  valley. 

*^The  people  that  inhabited  this  city 
were  probably  Kabatians  who  had  emigrated 
from  S.Babylon,  a  peaceful  trading  people, 
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commanding  the  traffic  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  whose  city  the  caravans  from  S3;Tia 
and  Palmyra  met  those  of  Gaza  from  Egypt. 
Owing  to  other  routes  having  been  taken, 
the  trade  of  Petra  seems  to  have  gradually 
declined.  The  Romans  had  entered  into 
direct  communication  from  Suez  with  In- 
dia, and  the  E.  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  leading 
to  Petra,  with  the  caravan  way,  was  no 
longer  frequented. 

*'  The  journey  over  the  W.  or  Libyan 
desert,  where  the  so  called  Great,  Small, 
and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Amman  lie,  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  the  E.  desert.  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  frequented  by 
Europeans ;  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Great  Oasis  (Wah  el  Kar- 
-geh)  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  way 
of  Assioot ;  the  small  one,  on  the  contrary, 
from  Benisoo^f ;  and  to  make  either  excur- 
sion, including  two  days  sojourn,  about 
three  weeks  will  be  necessary. 

**  From  Cairo  as  far  as  Teraneh  the  tour 
may  be  made  by  water ;  the  other  part  of 
the  distance  to  the  Oasis  on  camels.  The 
stations  are : 

"The  Natron  Valley  (with  tolera- 
bly good  water) 1  day. 

El  Magrah,  or  Wadi  el  Sumar 

(brackish  water) 2J  days. 

El  Abbah,  or  Libah  (salt  water)  1  day. 

El  Garah  (good  water) 3  days. 

The  city  of  Siwah  (good  water).  .2  "- 


9^  days. 

"Another  road  through  the  desert  leads 
from  Alexandria  on  the  sea-coast,  firstly  to 
Baraton,  thence  S.  to  Siwah.  It  was  the 
way  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
taking  this  route,  the  journey  may  be  made 
in  fifteen  days. 

"  The  Oasis  consists  of  two  parts,  the  E., 
fertile,  and  produces  quantities  of  dates : 
it  forms  a  valley  of  about  1^  mile  in  length 
and  1  mile  in  breadth,  in  the  E.  part  of 
which  is  the  before-mentioned  city  of  Siwah. 
About  an  hour's  walk  E.  from  here,  on  a 
hill  in  a  boggy  neighborhood,  is  the  temple 
of  the  god  Amun,  called  by  the  Arabs  Om 
Bejdah  (white  mother),  and  near  it  the 
source  of  the  snn,  a  small  pond  80  feet  long 
and  55  broad,  the  water  of  which  by  night 
is  warmer  than  by  day,  and  has  12  degrees 
more  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
KUe.  % 

,   "The  ruins  of  Om  Dejdah  are  not  very 
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ektensive,  but  enough  remain  to  denote  the 
style  of  bnilding,  and  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures are  entire.  Among  them  is  the  fig- 
ure of  Amun  with  the  ram's  head,  many 
other  gods  easily  recognized,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  '  Farther 
particulars  have  been  given  by  Minutoli 
and  Gaillaud.  The  temple  was  at  one  time 
visited  by  strangers  from  such  a  distance 
that  a  pillar  therein  erected  was  engraven 
with  a  hymn  of  Pindar's. 

"About  half  an  hoar's  walk  from  Om 
Bejdah,  and  half  a  mile  from  Siwah,  is  a 
hill,  called  Dar  Aboo  Berik,  in  which  are 
several  grottoes,  to  all  appearance  ancient 
tombs,  and  higher  up  are  many  Greek  in- 
scriptions. 

"  Kasr  Gasbast,  E.  of  Siwah,  on  the  road 
to  Zejtun,  is  a  ruined  temple  of  the  Roman 
style,  and  in  Zejtun  itself  are  the  remain^ 
of  two  other  temples  of  a  similar  build. 
Between  Zejtun  and  Grarah,  at  Maun,  in  a 
low  morass,  is  a  fourth  Roman  temple,  and 
at  Garah  are  many  ancient  tombs. 

"Other  antiquities,  varying  in  interest, 
are  found  at  Kasr  Room,  a  mile  W.  from 
Siwah,  and  at  Garb  Amun,  W.  of  the  desert 
on  the  way  to  the  Lake  Birket  Arashieh, 
which  last,  althongh  having  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  is  religiously  regarded  by  the  inhab. 
itants  of  the  Oasis,  as  tradition  says  that 
on  the  island  in  its  centre  are  concealed  the 
crown,  sword,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  for 
which  reason  strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  tread  it.  The  chief  production  of  the 
desert  are  dates,  which  are  highly  prized. 
The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  but*  suspi- 
cious and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  they 
speak  Arabic,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a 
peculiar  language.  They  have  their  eld- 
ers, a  general  treasury,  supplied  by  fines 
and  by  the  property  of  those  who  die  with- 
out heirs,  which  is  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  repairing  of  the  mosques,  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  etc.,  and  live  in  con- 
stant feuds. 

"  Siwah  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  the  lower.  In  the  former  mar- 
ried persons  only  reside,  no  bachelor  being 
suffered ;  if,  however,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
wife,  he  returns  with  her  to  his  father's 
hojase,  and  builds  a  second  story  to  it; 
again,  when  the  second  marries  he  builds 
another  story,  so  that  the  house  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sons  in  a  family. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  a  very  odd  ap-^ 
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pearance.  The  streets  are  irregalar,  nar- 
row,  and  uncommonly  dark ;  Bom^  of  them 
are  arched  over  with  brick-work,  above 
which  are  rooms. 

"Till  the  year  1820  the  Oasis  was  inde- 
pendent, when  it  was  taken  by  Mehemed 
Ali  and  united  to  Egypt.  The  people,  dis- 
satisfied at  being  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, have  repeatedly  risen  against 
.their  Turkish  mler ;  the  attempts,  howev- 
er, in  1829  and  1835,  to  regain  their  free- 
dom were  easily  subdued,  as  was  likewise 
the  insurrection  commenced  in  1845. 

*^  Excepting  dates,  the  land  produces 
nothing  for  export ;  there  are  no  manufitc- 
tories,  unless  we  admit  those  of  bast  bas- 
kets, in  the  making  of  which  the  inhab- 
itants distinguish  themselves.  Travelers 
to  these  parts  must  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  iinnan,  good  letters  of 
introduction,  and  safe  guides.  It  is  also 
highly  necessary  to  speak  Arabic. 

"  Respecting  the  tour  over  El  A  risk  to  Je~ 
rusalem  and  Syria,  the  shortest  from  Cairo 
by  land,  the  following  observations  are  to 
be  attended  to :  If  the  tourist  does  not  pre- 
fer procuring  camels  and  articles  for  the 
journey  himself,  he  must  make  a  contract 
with  the  dragoman  of  a  consulate,  in  which 
the  dragoman  must  be  bound  to  provide  the 
traveler  or  travelers  with  good  camels,  iron 
bedsteads,  water-proof  double  tents,  and  so 
many  meals  a  day,  with  or  without  wine, 
beer,  etc.,  including  all  expenses  and  fees, 
and  to  conduct  the  travelers  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  a  given  place — Jerusalem, 
Dampens,  or  Beyrut.  Days  must  be 
specified  for  visiting  the  intermediate 
places.  Farther,  it  is  better  to  contract  at 
first  only  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  if  there  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  agreement  may  be  continued. 
Finally,  all  sums  must  be  paid  in  piasters. 
The  general  daily  expense,  avoiding  ex- 
travagance, was,  in  1857, 18«.  to  20«.,  and 
the  above-named  tour  takes,  reckoning  oc- 
casional halts,  and  when  no  infectious  fever 
is  raging  in  Egypt  (often  requiring  three 
da3's'  quarantine),  eighteen  days,  nine  of 
which  are  passed  in  the  desert. 

*^  Daring  the  tour  between  El  Arish  and 
Gaza,  every  European  and  Copt,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  must  pay  tribute  three 
times  to  the  resident  Arabs.  It  is  only  a 
trifle— three  piasters  for  each  person;  for 
this,  however,  the  receivers  are  answerable 


for  any  robbery  that  may  be  committed 
within  their  district. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  way  leads  through 
gardens  and  palm-groves  to  the  little  city 
of  El  ChankOj  distant  about  three  German 
miles,  which  once  possessed  fine  buildings, 
mosques,  and  colleges;  it  is  now  sadly  fall- 
en, and  offers  nothing  worth  notice.  We 
generally  halt  here  for  the  first  night  in 
our  tent.  We  soon  afterward  reach  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  antiquarians  suppose 
to  have  found  the  land  of  Goshen  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  This  was  once  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  up  their  chief  - 
quarters  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis, 
and  the  present  Belbais ;  it  is  now  called 
Sharkijeh,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  Egypt.  The  fields  are  carefully 
cultivated,  and  the  water  for  this  purpose 
is  conducted  as  far  as  the  border  of  the 
desert.  The  second  encampment  for  the 
night  is  usually  at  Tel  Basta,  the  Bubastis 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Pibeseth  of  the  Bible. 
This,  too,  was  formerly  of  some  importance, 
but  is  now  a  miserable  little  place  with  a 
few  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Near  it  are  a 
few  ruins,  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  per- 
haps remains  of  the  temple  of  Pacht,  who 
was  worshiped  here.  Here  we  provide 
provisions  for  the  desert  journey,  which 
commences  the  next  morning,  and  leads 
over  three  different  formations  of  wastes: 
the  first  is  a  compact,  hard  soil,  mixed  with 
small  stones,  and  void  of  vegetation ;  the 
second  is  hilly,  with  scanty  plants;  and 
the  third  a  deep  sandy  surface,  with  hills 
of  sand  blown  by  the  sea  winds.  'The  illu- 
sion of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  often  seen,  hut 
nowhere  is  a  spring  to  be  found.  On  the 
third  day  we  arrive  at  a  small  oasis,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  enlivened  by  numerou.4 
flights  of  ducks  and  storks,  lies  the  little 
Lake  Yasale,  Farther  on  the  landscape 
assumes  a  hilly  appearance,  and  the  soil 
yields  a  few  shrubs  and  plants.  Again  wc 
pursue  our  course  through  deep  sand,  blown 
about  in  dense  clouds  by  every  wind,  and 
where  throughout  the  desert,  in  March 
even,  very  cool  mornings  are  succeeded 
by  burning  hot  days.  A  regular  road 
through  the  desert  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  marks  showing  the  route 
are  the  skeletons  of  camels,  which  also 
serve  to  frame  the  single  springs  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  sand.  Where  such 
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are  not  met  with,  the  Arab  who  conducts 
the  caravan  takes  the  sun  for  his  compass. 

**  The  seventh  day's  journey  brings  us  to 
a  district  where  a  little  grass  and  even  a 
few  flowers  are  descried.  Here  is  a  walled 
well  near  the  tombs  of  two  Moslemite 
saints,  and  the  road  leading  to  Salahieh. 
The  next  day  we  pass  over  wide  natron 
plains ;  soon  afterward  the  sea  appears  in 
the  horizon.  We  are  now  in  the  land 
(once)  of  the  Amalekites. 

"On  the  following  evening  we  view  the 
village  oi ElArUh,  near  which  the  monot- 
onous character  of  the  landscape  changes, 
and  presents  immense  mounds  of  drifted 
sand.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  frontier 
fort,  under  the  walls  of  which  we  generally 
pitch  our  tent  and  have  our  passport  viae^d. 
At  a  short  distance  flows  the  Brook  of 
Egypt,  -synonymal  to  Sihor,  designated  in 
Genesis  as  tha  boundary  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  generation  of  Abraham. 

"  The  next  day  produces  another  change 
of  scene — ^wide  extent  of  meadow-land,  on 
which  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  brown 
sheep  are  grazing.  We  also  discover  signs 
of  cultivation  in  the  plowed  fields.  At 
length,  about  a  mile  from  El  Arish,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  which  are 
formed  by  a  chain  of  small  hills.  At  the 
guard-house  we  give  up  our  passport,  and 
ride  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  A 
few  hours  later  we  pass  the  tomb  of  Shekh 
Aboo  Zunid,  near  >vhich  are  two  pillars 
erected  by  Mehemed  AH,  representing  the 
boundary  mark  between  Africa  and  Ana, 

*  *  Thence  to  Gaza  is  a  hard  journey  of  two 
days,  the.  road  leading  along  the  coast,  the 
sea  not  being  visible,  owing  to  the  interven- 
ing chain  of  hills.  The  first  Syrian  village 
is  Khan  Yumas.  In  1856  travelers  were 
here  received  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  es- 
corted a  four  hours'  walk  to  the  quarantine. 
This  is  a  stone  building  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall — outside  is  a  morass ;  inside  is 
very  dirty,  and  infested  with  vermin  of 
every  description — ^in  which  travelers  are 
obliged  to  pass,  according  to  the  law,  five 
days,  but,  as  those  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  reckoned,  in  reality  but  three  days,  be- 
fore they  can  proceed  on  their  journey. 

"From  Gaza,  which  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated among  palm  groves,  olive-gardens, 
and  cactus  shrubs,  and  which  contains  a 
good  bazar  and  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
we  proceed — as  far  as  the  road  is  safe — ^to 
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Hebron.  At  first  the  landscape  is  pleasing, 
then  monotonous  meadow  land,  and,  lastly, 
here  and  there  very  rugged  hills. 

*'  During  this  journey  we  pass  the  little 
towns  of  Bnrejr,  Um  Lachis,  Ajlan,  Es  Su- 
karijeh,  and  Bejt  Ibrin,  in  which  are  mounds 
of  ruins,  considered  by  Robinson  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Elentheropolis.  We 
ride  in  two  hours  to  Idhna,  whence  in  ten 
hours  we  arrive  at  Hebron,  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surroanded  by  picturesque 
mountain  walls. 

"At  a  distance  the  city,  although  the 
walls  no  longer  stand,  resembles  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  houses  being  built 
on  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  mostly 
in  a  turret  form,  with  large  arched  gate- 
ways and  massive  walls.  The  interior  is 
dirty  and  dark,  and  its  commerce  insignifi- 
cant. It  contains  10,000  inhabitants; 
their  principal  employment  is  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  the  vine ;  there  are  also 
manufactories  of  water-skins,  glass,  etc. 
These  people  axe  thought  to  be  fanatic  ene- 
mies to  Europeans,  a  supposition  not  con- 
firmed by  later  travelers,  t.  e.,  A.  Ziegler. 

"Hebron  embraces  many  recollections 
connected  with  holy  writ. 

"  The  mosque  £1  Haram,  still  standing 
on  the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  whidi  no 
Christian  is  allowed  to  ascend,  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  that  of  Joseph.  On  one  of  the  two 
reservoirs  built  of  hewn  stone  it  is  also 
averred  that  David  hung  up  the  feet  and 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  About  an  hour's  walk 
from  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  is 
the  *  house  of  Abraham.'  With  as  little 
certainty  can  we  pronounce  this  ruin  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  where  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent  and  served  the  angel  with  roast 
veal,  and  that  the  splendid  Sindian  oak, 
whose  trunk  is  split  into  three  and  stands 
N.W.,  is  the  same  under  which  the  ^fiiend 
of  God,'  El  Khulin,  reposed.  The  Rab- 
binic  fable,  according  to  which  Adam  was 
created  here  from  a  lump  of  earth,  Abel 
was  slain  by  Cain,  etc.,  need  merely  be 
mentioned. 

"From  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  eight 
camel  miles,  and  Bethlehem  is  touched  at 
on  the  way.  Of  this  and  other  places  of 
Palestine  we  shall  give  information.  In 
conclusion,  the  way  here  mentioned  from 
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man  until  they  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  still 
there  may  be  some  exceptions ;  for  in- 
stance, they  may  be  late  in  the  season,  or 
they  may  find  an  exceptional  good  man 
who  will  not  commence  his  charge  until 
their  arrival  at  Jaffa,  and  who  will  make 
some  deduction  if  they  remain  an  unusual 
long  time  in  Jerusalem.  In  case  they  are 
not  able  to  land  at  Jaffa  on  account  of  bois- 
terous weather,  and  are  obliged  to  proceed 
to  Beirout,  then  he  should  not  commence 
his  charge  until  they  are  ready  to  leave 
Beirout,  as  the  hotel  would  only  be  $3  per 
day,  and  the  dragoman  from  $6  to  $10  '^er 
day. 
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From  the  earliest  ages  of  aatfaentic  his- 
ton%  Palestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa- 
cred history  every  reader  is  familiar)  has 
been  the  object  of  curiosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  that 
Abraham  crossed  the  Eaphrates  (3780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to  the 
recent  massacres  in  that  unhappy  country, 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  minateness,  tlian  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are 
authors  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
have  read  over  two  hundred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  nothing  about  it  until  they 
had  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  author  in 
seeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer ;  he  wUl  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph;  to  see  the 
city  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomon;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  the 
godlike  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1088  years 
later,  planted  tiie  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  Moham- 
medan rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  changed 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  *^  had 
risen,"  when  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  hardly  a  single  S3rmptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Eiver  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
tremest  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
X>elled  thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however— those  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh — had  territor}' 
assig:  ed  to  thsm  eaft  of  the  Jcnbn.   That 


of  Reuben  immediately  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  from  these  three  tribes  are  sprung 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales- 
tine, as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  is  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  territory ;  but, 
like  that  once  powerful  country,  events 
have  made  it  large ;  and  limited  as  was  its 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great— so  actually  marvelous  that 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  like 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
hali^  a  million,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,500,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
states  that  in  the  time  of  Titus  the  little 
province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished  100,000 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M*Cul- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowring's  Report  of 
Syxia,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascus  for  five 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
Syria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  come 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,/and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  making  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information,  b  about  1,900,000, 
divided  into  1,300,000  Monammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

*  According  to  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  pu1» 
lif»hed  for  1861,  the  whole  Jewish  population  d 
Tii'key  in  Asia  is  oa'y  S0,000. 
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Turks.  Thd  last  are  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  every  person  occup3ring  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  on  Sj^ia  and  Palestine  : 
Prime's  "  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land  ;" 
Thompson's  "  The  Land  and  the  Book;" 
Robinson's  "  Researches  ;"  Burckhardt's 
*'  Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Murray's  "  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine.'*  We  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  firom 
Prof.  Hughes'  "Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  work  of  unusoal  accuracy,  which  our  own 
\asion  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  limits  were  firequently 
iind  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria — it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Sync — and  stretched  in  the  northeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  River  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  can  bo  required  than  is 
afforded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
"temple  arid  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Jndah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  130  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanus  successfully  revolt- 
ed against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  family. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  subjection  to  a  foreign  ruler 
who  differed  so  widelv  from  theni  in  reli:^- 


ion,  and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  could  not  but  b« 
irksome  to  them.  The  consequence  was^ 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  too  vast,  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolts  of  subjects 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Romans 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  determined  to 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chastisement  so 
severe  as  finall}'^  to  crush  them ;  and  after 
a  long  and  terrible  siege,  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Josephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  prisoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Vespasian's  son  Titus  in 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  ediflces  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  city  so  completely  desolated, 
that  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha- 
drian restored  many  of  its  buildings,  plant- 
ed a  colony  there,  and  erected  temples  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overrun  by  the 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  the  year  636,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  years. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masters 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  pil- 
grims on  their  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  alike  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
well-known  Cipsades,  or  Holy  Wars,  the 
result  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  ex- 
tent, the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent ;  and 
the  whole  term  of  its  existence  (from  1099 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  alter- 
nation of  hollow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen. 

The  accomplished,  and,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, chivalric  and  admirable  Saladin,  at 
length  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  breakJujcr  «p  of 
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his  kingdom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in* 
writable  prey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by 
which  it  was  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed as  that  of  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
have  many  actual  sovereigns,  even  though 
they  all  be  nominally  subject  to  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  sultan,  the  pachallcs  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  independent.  The  late  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Syria, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  its  restora* 
tion  to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pachalics,  the 
rulers  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Money» — Accounts  are  kept  in  Syria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre = 
5  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrying  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
country,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-scale.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  hamwry,  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12^  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  tells 
immensely  in  the  way  of  badesheesh.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  country  are  lira =108  pi- 
astres and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
ghazeh=54  piastres  and  It)  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  Silver  coins  are  mejideh = 22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same. 
Copper  or  mixed  metal  are  beshlik=5  pias- 
tres, halves  of  the  same,  kkmlkry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
man from  Egypt  nor  from  Jaffa  only  as 
far  as  Jerusalem,  where  you  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  from  $6  to  $10  per 
•lay  for  each  traveler ;  thb  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  horses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  backsheeshy  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  very  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  Mill  ofMeOaMh  alone 
excepted.  Some  prefer  it,  especially  in 
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the  "rainy  season,"  because  the  fleas  can 
be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  The 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  Mellahah  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  millstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  sinister  faces 
told  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar ;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  foaming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  through 
interstices  in  the  logs  with  which  it  was 
composed.  On  the  same  night  his  poor 
ill-fated  friend  Osboume,  of  Philadelphia, 
encamped  at  the  same  place  and  caught 
the  S}nian  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  5000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
tians. It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  is  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  none  but  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  steamers 
can  not  land  the  passengers.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  stone ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dirtj'-,  and  badly  paved.  The 
town,  however,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tall  wav- 
ing cypresses.  There  are  no  "  sights"  to. 
be  seen  in  Jaffa,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  The  tradition  here  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  built 
his  ark;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  and 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  long  time 
exhibited  at  Rome !  It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  here 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

The  house  of  "  Simon  the  Tanner"  is 
shown  where  Peter,  while  praying  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  "  to  rise,  kill,  and 
eat."  It  was  from  Jaffa  Jonah  embarked; 
and  here,  according  to  the  N.Testament,  Pe- 
ter recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  the  13th  century. 

In  1799  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
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Porter,  in  his  "  Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  says  that  4000 Turkish  soldiers 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared;  while  M'CuUoch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1200.  Porter 
seems  particularly  savage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says :  "  In  one  of  the  con- 
vents, used  as  a  military  hospital  for  the 
French  troops.  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  but  a  dark  stain  on  the  history  of  a 
civilized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egypt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  house,  and  invited 
such  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared for  their  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  affecting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malad}*.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
litters,  there  was  still  a  large  number-*- 
from  four  to  five  hundred— left  behind. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  A  humane 
man  would  have  made  some  provision  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  he  poisoned!  It 
must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  chief 
of  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  *  My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extinguish 
it.*  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even  to  murder  at  a  tyrant's  command. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
bitter  feeling  entertained  by  all  English 
writers  against  the  first  Emperor. 

The  time  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hours  or  36  miles  (all  distances  in  this 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  firom  Jafifa  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Bam- 
leh,  in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  of  Burgundy.  This  occu- 
pies three  hours,  and,  by  starting  early  the 
following  morning,  you  arrive  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  evening. 

On  the  way  to  Ramleh  you  pass  Ltfdda 
or  Loodf  where  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of 


the  Church  of  St.Creorge,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders.  This 
building  was  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
and  afterward  overthrown  by  Saladin.  A 
part  of  the  walls  and  arches  remain,  over- 
grown with  creepers,  and  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  squalid  Arab  village  in  which  they 
stand. 

Hamkh,  the  next  place  of  interest,  was 
conquered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  but 
the  Saracens  regained  possession  under  Sal- 
adin in  1187.  Shortly  afterward  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians until  1266.  Modern  Baroleh  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants.  It  has,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  Convent  of  the  Latins,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks,  and  one  to  the  Ar- 
taenians.  There  are  also  two  handsome 
Turkish  mosques,  one  of  which  contains  a 
fine  white  marble  tomb,  with  gilt  inscrip^ 
tions,  which  incloses  the.remains  of  Ayoub 
Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  from  Egypt 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  that 
country. 

Between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  you 
pass  through  the  village  of  Abu  Gaush,  re- 
nowned as  the  residence  of  a  bandit  of  that 
name,  who  twenty  years  ago  spread  ter- 
ror through  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  village  is  Kirgat-Jea- 
rim,  where  the  ark  of  God  remained  until 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem. 

Four  or  five  miles  farther  on  certain 
writers  place  the  village  of  EmmaUSy  to- 
ward which  the  two  disciples  were  walking 
when  they  met  the  Lord.  For  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  country  through  which 
you  pass  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  see  Dr. 
Richardson's  works. 

The  expense  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
including  the  fee  for  the  convent  ($1), 
should  not  be  over  $4. 

JERUSALEM. 
We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christian  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

"  Xow  from  the  Rolden  east  the  zephyrs  bom, 
Proclaimed  with  balmy  gales  the  approach  of 

mom; 
And  fair  Aurora  decked  her  radiant  head 
With  roses  cropped  from  £den*B  flowery  bed ; 
>yhen  from  the  sounding  camp  was  heard  afar 
The  noise  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war ; 
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To  this  Bueeeed  the  trumpets*  loud  aUnnB, 
And  rouse,  with  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 
"With  holy  zeal  their  swelling  hearts  abound, 
And  tlieir  winged  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the 

ground. 
When  now  the  sun  ascends  the  ethereal  way. 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray, 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies ! 
Bshold,  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes! 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name. 
And  hail  Jerusalem  with  loud  acclaim. 
*' At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight. 
Each  Christian  bosom  glowed.with  full  deUght ; 
But  deep  contrition  soon  their  joy  suppressed. 
And  holy  sorrow  saddened  fevery  breast ; 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  survey. 
Where,  clothed  in  flesh,  their  dear  Redeemer 

lay, 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  in- 
close. 
And  where  triumphant  from  the  grave  he  rose ! 

"  Each  flattering  tongue  imperfect  speech  sup- 
plies. 

Each  laboring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent 
sighs. 

Each  took  the  example  as  their  chieftains  led,  - 

With  naked  feet  the  hallowed  soil  tliey  tread ; 

Each  throws  his  martial  ornaments  aside, 

Tlie  crested  helmets  with  their  plumy  pride ; 

To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 
band, 

And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  teartf  de- 
scend." 

Much  depends  on  which  side  the  city  is 
approached  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  first  time.  If  coming 
from  Damascos,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
is  very  grand :  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispals  the  romance.  If  enter- 
ed from  the  Jaffa  Road,  the  view  is  fiir  in- 
ferior ;  if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  ef- 
fect is  still  different;  this  accounts  for  the 
opposing  descriptions  given  of  it  by  differ- 
ent authors.  Then  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  even 
the  time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  im- 
pressions to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Beyrout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffa,  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cus first,  and  entered  from  that  side ;  his 
impression,  while  about  tJiree  miles  digtant, 
agrees  with  Dr.  Clark,  who  says :  "  We 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
ed. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis, 
presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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domes,  towers  and  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  mter- 
esting  appearance.  The  lofty  hiils  sur- 
rounding it  gave  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  city,  who 
says,  *^  Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  Hhe  Blessed  City.*  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted ;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  The  town,  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 
entirely  round,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  estimated  at  three 
mles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  per- 
formed the  circuit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  Siloam, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  best  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  houses, 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St.  Peter's  of  Tur- 
key. The  buUding  itself  has  a  light,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  in  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding- 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground;  and  Jew  or  Christian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  religion  or  his  life." 

Here  arcTthe  two  extremes.  We  will 
now  quote  firom  Stanley's  *' Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author's 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  ihe  subject. 
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**  Jerasalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight  the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  ridge  of  the  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Valley  of  Rephaim  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  is 
Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it- 
self to  excite  yonr  feelings,  nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  Hhe  horse's  hoofs  ring  on 
the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,'  nor 
is  there  4n  the  surrounding  outline  of  hills 
on  the  distant  horizon. 

**  Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished point,  and  Ramah  and  Gibeah 
1)oth  stand  out;  but  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
tureless character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
hills  of  Judea. 

"In  one  respect,  no  one  need  quarrel 
with  his  first  aspect  of  Jerusalem.  So  far 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  relig- 
ion, it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  ro- 
mantic scenery ;  that  the  discourses  in  the 
walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in  ear- 
lier times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  cliffs  and  grottoes,  but 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man.  It 
is  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme — 
there  does  at  last  gow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  tfenerable.  Mod- 
em houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modern.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  It  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  yon  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  3Q00 
years ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it.     There  is,  as  I 


iiave  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or  outline,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own.  .  .  . 
"There  is  one  approach  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  is  thfl  approach  by 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced — the 
first  European  army  that  every  confronted 
it — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modem  travelers,  *  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappointed.'  But  no  hu- 
man being  could  be  disappointed  who  first 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once 
on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the 
city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  and 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Blosque  of  David — the  Castle 
and  Herod's  tower  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner— ^the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantine — ^the  green  corn-field 
which  covers  the  roins  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John — the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat- 
in Convent  at  the  northwest  comer,  and 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
ef  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  corner 
— ^these  are  the  onlj'  objects  which  break 
from  various  points  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sara- 
cens. But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele- 
vate its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fail  to  effect  is  in  one  instance  effected  by 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful 
precinct^  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  from  Oli- 
vet, or  from  the  governor's  house,  or  from 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platform 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed—^  dome  graceful  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far  small- 
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r  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately-finish- 
l  circular  edifice. 

**  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
iatform,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
reen  slope,  ivhich  descends  from  it  north, 
>uth,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
le  whole  inclosure — platform  and  inclo- 
ire  diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  foun- 
ins,  by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plains, 
id  palms  —  the  whole  as  secluded  and 
iiiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  or 
ithedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
hite  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like 
bosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
le  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  va- 
ous  niches  for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosque 
*  Omar:  Haram  es-Sherif,  *the  noble 
mctuary,'  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
L  the  Mohammedan  world — that  is,  next 
%er  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 
losque — ^that  is,  next  after  Cordova.  .  .  . 
,  for  one,  felt  almost  disposed  to  console 
lyself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
iterest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the 
Qowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
y  stealth  or  favor,  had  ever  trodden  wilii- 
L  these  (precincts  since  the  Crusaders  were 
riven  out,  and  that  their  deep  seclusion 
as  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no 
ght  of  the  daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes 
ho  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  you  that 
le  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola- 
[y  sacred. 

*'  The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
at  two  temples — those,  namely,  of  Mecca 
id  Jerusalem ;  both  called  £1  Harem ; 
)th  formerly  prohibited  to  Christians, 
iws,  and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a 
iliever  in  the  Prophet.  The  mosques,  on 
le  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
aces  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
lip,  and  are  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
'ated  as  to  demand  the  total  exclusion  of 
1  who  do  not  profess  the  true  fiiith.  En- 
ance  into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
3liever  by  any  statute  of  the  Mohamme- 
m  law,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon 
T  Christians  at  Constantinople  to  receive 
om  the  government  a  written  order  to 
isit  even  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  For- 
lerly  the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant 
srmission  to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into 
le  territory  of  Mecca,  or  to  enter  the  sa- 
*ed  edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  grant- 
tg  such  a  privilege  would  be  regarded  as 

most  horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be 
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respected  by  the  people ;  and  the  favorec 
object  would  inevitably  become  the  victin 
of  his  own  imprudent  boldness.'* 

Some  years  before  universal  permissioi: 
was  granted,  the  author  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  admittance,  and  examine 
the  interior  of  all  the  different  buildings  ir 
detail.  The  circumstances  were  these; 
Our  minister  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  Colonel 
James  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  was  making 
a  tour  through  Syria  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  the  authorities  to  a  more  ener- 
getic action  in  the  matter  of  apprehending 
the  Jaffa  murderers.  Previous  ta  leaving 
Constantinople,  he  had  received  a  firmai 
from  the  sultan  to  visit  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  with  a  suite  of  three  or  four  persom 
only.  He  and  his  suite,  with  the  rest  oi 
our  party,  had  just  returned  from  Bethle- 
hem, which  place  we  had  visited  to  witnesi 
the  solemnities  of  the  Latin  Church  oi 
Christmas  Eve.  There  were  some  six  oi 
seven  Americans,  only  half  of  whom  cpulc 
accompany  the  ambassador.  Lots  wen 
cast,  and  the  author  was  unlucky;  h< 
would  readily  have  given  $100  to  obtaii 
permission,  as  would  any  of  the  other  un- 
fortunates. Mr.  Williams  realized  oui 
disappointment,  and  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admittance  foi 
the  whole  party.  He  was  seconded  in  hii 
endeaovrs  by  our  worthy  consul  general 
J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyrout,  who  was  one  of 
his  suite.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  East  for  th( 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  have  de 
manded  and  obtained  protection  to  Ameri 
cans  and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  the 
Pacha  of  Jeru^em,  who,  in  consideratior 
of  Mr.  Williams's  position  and  the  purposes 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  ver}? 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  saw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  fact  thai 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberality  which  is  ir 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
refused  to  receive  one  dollar  of  the  mone\ 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account.  Oui 
learned  fellow-countryman  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  *'  Teni 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  "Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,"  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Haram  ech-Cherif^  or  Mosque  of 
Omar^  which  we  entered  December  29, 
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1859,  is  sitaated  on  the  foundation-walls 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has  been,  since 
the  time  of  David,  considered  the  most  sa- 
cred ground  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the  foun- 
dation-walls of  Solomon's  Temple  were  laid 
over  1000  years  before  Christ;  here  we 
stand  on  the  threshing-floor  for  which  Da- 
vid gave  the  fifty  shekels  of  silver ;  here  is 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  Mount  Moriah  I  The 
'  whole  inclosure  is  1500  feet  long  by  1000 
broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  rock 
Es-Siikkrah,  On  first  entering  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  vast  platform,  planted  with 
cypress  and  palm-trees,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  In  the  centre  is  the  mosque, 
or  Konbet  es  -  Sukrah,  the  cupola  of  the 
rock,  elevated  on  another  rectangular  plat- 
form, with  steps  on  all  sides  to  enter. 
Around  this  second  platform  are  several 
little  chapels  or  oratories  surmounted  by 
cupolas.  Before  entering  the  mosque  shoes 
must  be  replaced  by  slippers,  or  the  feet  in 
some  way  covered,  so  as  not  to  profane  the 
holy  ground.  The  Moslems  generally  en- 
ter in  stocking-feet.  The  building  is  a 
regular  octagon,  about  60  feet  each  side, 
supporting  a  beautiful  dome.  It  is  entered 
b}''  four  spacious  doors,  which  project  from 
the  buildlug,  aud  rise  considerably  on  the 
wall.  The  sides  are  all  beautifully  pan- 
eled, square  and  octagonal  alternating; 
the  materials  marble,  white  and  blue. 
Around  the  first  story  there  are  seven  ele- 
gant windows  on  each  side  of  the  octagon, 
except  where  the  entrances  interfere ;  on 
that  side  there  are  only  six. 

The  interior  is  most  magnificent.  In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone 
nearly  50  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  iron  railing.  Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-colored 
silks,  but  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
possible to  define  the  color.  To  this  stone 
this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
floor,  and  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  in 
itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
Before  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 
Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  When  the  prophets  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
the  stone,  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 
them  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 


his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  its  flight 
until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter- 
nally on  its  present  site.  The  proof  is 
here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 
the  print  of  the  Prophet's  foot  as  he  mount- 
ed for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arch- 
angel's hand  when  he  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  stone  I  Around  the  stone  are  24 
pillars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape ;  eight 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windows  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
complished in  a  single  night.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it ;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  he  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  are  only  in  case  of  accident ! 
The  cave  is  about  18  feet  square.  It  con- 
tains on  one  side  the  place  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Ga- 
briel and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two 
sides. 

In  this  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to 
be  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  *'The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
verse with  these  souls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  about  any  disputed  matter  which  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 
her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  from  below  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared. "  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from  which  not  onl}*^  the  nu- 
merous fountains  of  the  mosque  receive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cupolas 
in  the  Haram  is  Kubbet  es-SilsUehj  or  the 
^^  Dome  of  the  Chain,"  sometimes  called 
the  Dome  of  Judgment,  where,  according 
to  Moslem  tradition,  King  David  held  his 
tribunal,  or  where,  according  to  others,  the 
balance  of  justice  will  be  suspended  on  the 
Judgment  Day. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  the  Mosque 
of  El-Aksa,  It  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupola.  It  was  a  church 
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a  the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
iras  called  the  Church  of  the  Parification, 
aeaning  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
t  is  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  gildings  of  great 
»eauty.  The  principal  objects  of  rever- 
nce  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  are  the 
^  Tombs  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron,'*  and  the 
'  Footprints  of  Christ ;"  also  the  *'  PUlars 
f  Proof,"  two  columns  standing  side  by 
ide,  with  but  a  narrow  space  separating 
hem,  through  which  a  virtuous  man  may 
tass  with  ease,  but  for  a  liar  or  a  wicked 
nan  it  becomes  an  impossibilit}',  no  matter 
LOW  sliffht  he  may  be.  The  same  thing 
nay  be  seen  at  the  Mosque  of  Amrou,  in 
/airo.  Between  the  Mosques  of  El-Sak- 
:ara  and  El-Aksa  there  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
ain,  called  the  Orange  Fountain,  from  a 
;rovc  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near ;  it 
9  used  for  ablutions  by  the  true  believer. 
)n  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the 
lolden  Gate^  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
nade  hit  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Our  limits  preventing  a  more  lengthy 
iescription,  we  refer  our  readers,  for  mi- 
lute  descriptions  of  these  mosques  and 
ther  objects  of  interest,  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
'  Biblical  Researches,"  who,  in  return  for 
he  successful  exercise  of  his  professional 
kill,  was  rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit 
0  the  shrine  of  the  Mussulman  saint. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  contains 
bout  14,000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
re  Jews,  5000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
christians  of  various  denominations,  the 
rreeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerusalem  wor- 
hy  of  the  name,  viz.,  the  Mediterranean^ 
rithin  a  few  doors  of  the  Church  of  the 
loly  Sepulchre,  although  there  are  one 
r  two  other  places  where  they  pretend  to 
'ibecp"  you.     Price  about  $2  50  per  day. 

The  Holy  places  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
a  number,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
ifferent  sects  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
lans  has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
le  catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more, 
t  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Ihristendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
f  the  Crimean  War.  This  jealousy  is  car- 
ied  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  the 
[oly  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
'urks  to  oppress  each  other ;  and  were  it 
ot  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  always  pres- 
nt  in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 
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Christians,  they  would  tear  one  another  to 
pieces ! 

The  holy  places  are,  1,  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre^  which  covers  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  consecrated  to 
more  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior :  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  2.  The  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  like- 
wise common.  3.  The  Church  of  the  Pre- 
sentation  at  Jerusalem — ^Mohammedan.  4. 
The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Naza- 
reth— Latin  Christians.  5.  The  Church  of 
St,  Peter  at  Tiberias— Latin.  6.  Church 
at  Cana  in  Galilee — Greek  Christians.  7. 
Church  of  the  Flagellation  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Ascension^  Mt. 
Olivet — Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin^  valley  of  Jehoshaphat — common. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethsemane — Latin.  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles — Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Chirch  (f  the  Holy  Sepulckrey  situated  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  city,  on  a  sloping 
hill  known  as  Acra. 

This  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantine's  mother  found  the  true  cross; 
where  the  angel  appeared;  where  the  Sav-' 
lor  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  nu- 
merous  other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities ;  among  others.  Dr.  Robinson  —  sec 
"Biblical  Researches;"  see  also  "Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Mr.  Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  "Ground-plan  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  gives  tlio 
position  of  the  different  "sacred  places." 


BEPnBKNOES. 


1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Place    for   Turkish 

guards. 

3.  Stone  of  unction. 

4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 
6.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

6.  Tomb  of  Melchise- 

dek. 

7.  Cliapel  of  Adam  and 

of  John  Baptist. 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9.  Robing-rooms. 

10.  Armenian  altar.       I 


Place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's  body 
was  anointed. 

Stairway  to  Armen- 
ian chapel  and 
lodgings. 

Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

The  Holy  Sepnlchre. 

Altar  of  the  Copts. 

Altar  of  the  Syri- 
anf. 

Tombs  of  Joseph  and 
NicjidcmnB. 
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18.  The  arch  entrance|33.  Place  of  recognifcion 

to  central  Greek  of  the  Gnwa. 

chapel.  134.  Latin  robing-room. 

19.  Greek   "  centre   of  36.  Place     of    Chiibt's 

world.*'  bonds. 

20.  Monks*  stalls.  3G.  Chapel  of  theVirgin. 

21.  22.    Greek    Patri-  37.  Ohapel  of  Longinus 

arch*8  seat  the  Centurion. 

23.  Place  of  the  paint-  38.  Chapel    of   parting 

Ings.  the  garments. 

24.  Table  of  Prothesis.    39.  Chapel  of  the  mock- 

25.  Holy  Table.  ing. 

26.  Great     throne     d  40.  Stairs  in  solid  rock 

Greek  Patriarch.  going    down     49 

27.  Where   Christ    ap-  steps. 

peared    to   Mary  4L  Chapel  of  St.  Uele- 

Magdalene    as    a  na. 

gardener.  42.  Chapel  of  Penitent 

28.  Where  M.  M.  stood.  Thief. 

29.  Altar  of  Franks.        43.  13  steps  down  in  the 

30.  Part  of  the  pillar  of  rock. 

flagellation.  44.  Chapel  of  the  find- 

31.  Church  of  the  Lat-  ing  of  the  Cross. 

ins.  45.  Altar  of  Franks. 

32.  Where    Christ    ap-  40.  Latin     and    Greek 

peared  to  his  mo-  stairs  to  Calvary, 

ther  after  resur-  which  is  over  the 

rection.  '  figures  7, 8. 

We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  through 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,  mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  every  degree  of 
workmanship. 

The  church  is  surmounted  by  two  domes 
of  difi^erent  dimensions,  the  larger  sur- 
mounting the  chapel  of  the  Holy.  Sepul- 
chre, the  smaller  the  Greek  church  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantino 
in  the  fourth  century. 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  yon  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
flat  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  are 
suspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it.  This 
is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction,  where  the 
Lord's  body  was  anointed  before  burial  by 
the  holy  women.  A  few  yards  ofi^  is  a  cir- 
cular stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  stood  during  the  anointment. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 
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ffoly  Sqndchre,  surrounded  by  16  large  col- 
umns, which  support  the  gallery  above. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  building  contain- 
ing two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
fine  marble ;  you  are  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering :  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10,  in  tli€ 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  polished 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Resurrection.  Through  anothei 
passage  yon  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth< 
er  this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  tomb — and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
it  does  in  every  particular  the  description 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ — it  is  impossible  tc 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  yean 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  "where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
armed death  of  hb  terrors."  This  is  the 
spot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
she  erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot !  The  tomb  is  aboul 
six  feet  square ;  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophagus,  which  rises  about  twc 
feet  from  the  floor:  this  is  of  white  marble, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  the  centre :  on  this  stone  the  bod^ 
of  Christ  was  laid;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  front  is  all  that  remains  for  visit- 
ors, and  not  more  than  three  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers ;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  maybe  seen  poor  pilgrims 
crawling  in  upon  their  bended  knees, 
bathing  the  cold  marble  with  their  tears, 
and  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 
The  church  is  occupied  by  different  sects 
of  Christians — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
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Copts,  and  Syrians — all  of  whom  have 
their  respectiye  chapels  and  altars;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,  the  Syrians  the  poorest 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Rotunda,  or 
Holy  Sepulchre,  are  shown  the  tombs  of 
Joseph  of  Aiimathea  and  Nicodemus.  The 
antiquity  of  these  tombs  is  evident,  but 
there  is  no  historical  proof  of  their  being 
the  tombs  of  these  disciples. 

On  the  left  of  the  Rotunda,  the  place 
where  Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene 
is  marked  by  a  circular  marble  stone,  and 
a  star  a  few  yards  off  shows  the  spot  where 
Mary  stood.  Mounting,  we  enter  the  Lat- 
in Chapel  of  the  Apparition^  where  Christ 
appeared  to  his  mother  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. In  this  chapel  is  kept  a  portion  of 
the  column  of  Flagellation,  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  scourged  by  order  of  Pi- 
late. It  is  covered  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  hole  through  which  a  stick 
is  thrust  and  then  kissed  by  pilgrims.  In 
this  chapel  the  ceremony  of  investing  with 
the  order  of ^t.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  per- 
formed by  girding  the  candidate  with  the 
sword  and  spurs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
We  next  enter  the  Greek  Chapel  of  the 
Prison,  where  Christ  was  confined  before 
his  crucifixion.  Behind  the  Greek  church 
is  the  Chapd  of  Longinus,  the  soldier  who 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  next  to  this 
the  Chapel  of  the  Vestments,  built  over  the 
spot  where  the  soldiers  divided  the  rai- 
ments of  Christ. 

Descending  a  flight  of  28  steps,  we  en- 
ter the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  belonging  to 
the  Armenians.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  pierced 
with  four  windows.  This  cupola  is  sup- 
ported by  four  massive  columns'  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  There  is  here  an  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  and  one  to  the 
penitent  thief.  In  the  southeast  angle  is 
shown  the  chair  where  St.  Helena  sat 
watching  from  a  small  window  the  search 
for  the  true  cross.  Descending  another 
flight  of  steps,  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  the 
'Invention  of  the  Cross,  belonging  to  the  Lat- 
ins, where  the  three  crosses  were  discover- 
ed. Remounting  the  staircase,  and  pass- 
ing the  Greek  Chapel  of  the  JJfocHngr,  where 
Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns,  we  enter 
the  south  transept,  and,  mounting  a  flight 
of  18  steps,  reach 

Calvary,  a  square  platform,  divided 


into  two  chapels  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  The  for- 
mer, belonging  to  the  Latins,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  Christ  was  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  and  the  latter,  belonging  to  the 
Greeks,  is  the  place  where  the  cross  stood. 
In  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel  stands  the 
altar,  underneath  which  is  a  hole  in  tbe 
marble  corresponding  to  one  in  the  rock 
below  where  the  cross  stood ;  and  on  tbo 
right  18  another  hole,  through  which  the 
hand  may  be  passed,  and  the  fissure  felt  in 
the  rock,  which  was  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake during  the  Crucifixion. 

Descending  from  Calvary  by  the  Lat- 
in staircase,  we  find  near  the  door  of  the 
church  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  which  contain- 
ed the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and 
his  brother  Baldwin,  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Greeks  because  they  com- 
memorated the  prior  rights  of  their  rivals. 
Re-entering  the  church,  opposite  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  the  Greek  Chapel,  the 
richest  which  the  church  contains.  In  the 
centre  is  a  globe  which  indicates  to  the 
faithful  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  different  altars  and 
chapels;  the  ceremonies  of  the  different 
sects,  often  worshiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  frightful  hubbub^- the 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  each 
other  on  every  side ;  also  the  infamous  im- 
posture of  the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  from 
heaven.  Are  not  all  these  fully  described 
by  Porter,  Robinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime  ? 

The  author  of  **  Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  Fire  at  lister,  says,  ^'  I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  Satan- 
ic influence,  and  the  Mussulman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hus- 
sein Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex- 
hibition that  excited  in  my  mind  feelings 
of  deeper  disgust,  and  this,  too,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  he  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died." 

The  other  most  hoted  objects  of  interest 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Ccsnactdum,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  mui- 
aret  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes 
the  traveler's  eye  on  his  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  south.  It  rises  over  what 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  In  the 
building  is  a  large  room  in  which  it  is  raid 
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Hot  only  the  Xosf  Supper  was  eaten,  but 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  aft- 
er the  Resurrection,  and  where  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  u  pon  which 
Christ  sapped  is  still  preserved.  The  plaee 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
sider Darid  one  of  their  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims'  feet.  The  site  of  the  Vir- 
^n's  residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  A  rmenian  Convent  close  by  is  said 
to  be  the  town^house  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas:  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  Bteaimg^  and  the  stone 
on  which  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied 
his  master!  The  convent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  church 
and  gardens  occupy  a  very  large  space. 
'1  uey  often  accommodate  over  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it. 
In  their  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
which  are  the  principal  ones  in  and  around 
Jerusalem. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cross  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, about  1|  miles  west  of  the  city.  The 
tree  from  which  the  cross  was  cut  is  said 
to  have  grown  here,  and  has  given  its  name 
to  the  convent.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Russians,  who  have  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  it  during  the  past  few  years. 
Besides  the  old  church,  there  is  a  fine  new 
chapel.  Forty  young  men  are  educated  in 
this  convent  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
the  class-rooms,  refector}'-,  and  dormitories 
equal  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Jews^  WaiUng-pHace  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  inclo- 
8ure,  and  the  only  portion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
male  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  kisses:  it  is  a  most  afivecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this.  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  «s  a  f  or- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  VaSsy  ofJehosh- 
aphatj  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  die  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  brook  Kedron  runs  through 
the  valley,  that  is,  when  it  runs,  which  is  but 
a  short  season  every  year ;  its  bed  is  dry  a 
large  portion  of  the  year. 

The  Fountaui  of  the  Virffin  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a 
short  distance  below  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city  walls.  The  fountain  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  is  entered  by  descending  a  flight  of 
thirty  steps.  The  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases and  decreases  most  rapidly  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day ;  but  this  supposed 
phenomenon  has  been  latterly  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  a  subterranean  passage 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  connecting  it  with  the 
Pool  ofSiloam.  In  this  fountain  the  Vir- 
gin is  said  to  have  washed  dhe  Savior's 
linen  as  a  child.  According  to  tradition, 
the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fountain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  guilty  of  adultery;  if  guiltj',  after  drink- 
ing she  immediately  died.  When  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner.  The  celebrated 
Pool  ofSiloam  is  situated  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  farther  down  the  Kedron,  beside 
the  King's  Garden,  but  the  passage  con- 
necting it  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  so  winding  and  intricate  that  it  measures 
1750  feet  in  length.  This  pool  is  consider- 
ed by  many  to  be  the  Bethesda,  where  the 
impotent  man  was  cured  by  our  Lord. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  cit}',  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  and  Chapdofthe 
Virgin,  On  the  right,  going  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
suffered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  runs 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and . 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient-looking  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  nnm- 
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iter  of  steps.  The  burial-places  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  husband  of  the  Virgin 
are  also  shown  here.  This  chapel  is  used 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
•Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  by  will  give  you  access. 
Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgia 
is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  a  portion 
of  the  same,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall. 
Here  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our 
Savior  suffered  the  '^  agony*  and  bloody 
sweat,"  and  where  Judas  betrayed  him 
with  a  kiss.  The  wall  incloses  eight  yen> 
crable  olive-trees,  the  largest  and  oldest- 
looking  on  the  brow  of  the  bill.  The  gar- 
den is  in  possession  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
but  the  Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The 
monk  in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the 
impressions  of  the  apostles*  bodies  on  the 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  the  spot 
where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  will  expect 
about  two  francs  backsheesh  from  the  party. 
Proceeding  up  the  hill,  wc  arrive  at  a  small 
village  of  Tur,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  village  occupies  the 
site  of  the  church  erected  by  Helena,  moth- 
er of  Constantine,  to  mark  the  spot  of  the 
Ascension,  although  the  Ascension  could 
not  take  place  here,  as  St.  Luke  says,  '^  He 
led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,"  which  is 
two  mUes  farther  east.  In  the  centre  of 
the  small  village  is  a  domed  sepulchre, 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  Moslem 
tombs.  This  is  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  Dervish.  Backsheesh,  of  coarse,  is  ex- 
pected after  he  has  shown  you  the  print  of 
the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock  from  whence 
he  made  the  Ascension.  There  were  orig- 
inally itDQ  prints,  but  the  Moslems  ttole  one 
of  them  f  That's  as  bad  as  crawling  into  a 
hole  and  taking  ii  in  after  you.  All  writers 
on  the  subject  universally  agree  that  from 
this  spot  the  best  view  of  the  Holy  City  can 
lie  obtained.  Try  and  view  the  city  from 
here  at  sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  hero  to  Beth- 
any,  which  you  may  either  visit  now,  or 
wait  until  your  return  from  the  Jordan,  as 
A'ou  pass  it  coming  back  from  that  excur- 
sion. It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  village, 
hut  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
^anate,  fig,  and  almond  trees,  and  associ- 
ated with  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 


life  of  our  Lord.  Here  dwelt  Mary,  Mar- 
tha, and  Lazarus ;  here  Blary  Magdalene 
washed  the  Savior'a  feet  and  anointed 
them  with  the  precious  ointment;  and 
from  here  he  started  on  Palm  Sunday  to 
make  bis  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  tomh  of  Lazarus  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  is  entered  by  a 
dark  and  narrow  staircase.  It  was  trans- 
visited;  and  by  no  means  forget  to  examine 
formed  into  a  chapel  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  houses  of  Marj',  and  Mar- 
tha, and  Simon  the  Leper  should  also  be 
the  identical  fig-tree  which  Jesus  cursed 
when  pointed  out  by  the  guide. 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Mount 
Zion,  are  very  numerous.  They  are  all 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them 
containing  one  or  more  repositories  for  the 
dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive).  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb  of  Absalom. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  of  which 
are  on  each  front  of  a  prodigious  monu- 
ment of  a  single  stone.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  by  small  stones  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  throiVn  by  the  Jews  from  timo 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  St.  James. 

Ketuming  to  the  city  through  St.  Ste* 
[jhen's  Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pool  ofBethesda,  860  feet  long, 
180  wide,  and  75  deep.  The  street  that 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is 
represented  by  your  guide  as  marking  the 
road  along  which  Christ  was  led  to  cruci- 
fixion. This  street  is  filled  with  tradition- 
al stations,  which  are  pointed  out,  although 
the  ground  the  Savior  trod  lies  forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface ;  among  others, 
I  may  mention  an  indentation  made  in  the 
stone  wall  by  the  shoulder  of  the  Savior 
when  falling,  and  this  spot  is  alternately 
kissed  by  the  pilgrims  and  spit  upon  by 
the  Jews  whenever  they  paes  that  way. 
This  street  is  divided  into  fourteen  station?, 
commemorating  the  difierent  acts  of  tho 
Savior.  The  L^tin  Cmveni  off  he  FlaffeUa-- 
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turn  stands  here,  containing  the  Church  of 
the  Flagellation,  where  Jesus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  scourged.  Opposite  the  con* 
vent  is  a  Turkish  barrack,  in  the  interior 
of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns.  Farther  on  is  the  Arch  of  the 
Ecce  HomOf  where  Pilate,  bringing  the 
•Savior  out  befcnre  the  populace,  cried  out, 
*'  Behold  the  man !"  Part  of  this  arch  is 
now  inclosed  in  a  church  attached  to  a  con- 
vent of  French  Sisters  of  Charity.  A  beau- 
tiful statue  of  the  Savior,  crowned  with 
thorns,  stands  under  a  half  dome  immedi- 
ately over  the  arch.  The  house  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica, who  presented  her  handkerchief  to 
the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow,  may  be  seen. 
This  handkerchief  is  now  one  of  the  princi- 
pal relics  of  Sit.  Peter^s  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  to  be  impressed  with  «  picture  of  the 
Lord's  face  in  blood.  The  place  is  also 
pointed  out  where  Simon  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  cross. 

The  Citadel  or  Tower  of  David  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  square  towers,  protected 
on  one  side  by  a  wall,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  deep  ditch.  The  Tower  of  David,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  stands  to  the 
northeast,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  of  which  Josephus 
so  often  speaks.  This,  however,  is  a  sub-, 
ject  of  great  controversy.  This  tower  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the  Latin  kings 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  stamped  upon  many 
of  their  coins. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  call 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them* 
as  well  as  to  show  them  the  immense  quar- 
ries under  the  city  discovered  by  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide;  they  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jerusa- 
lem which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make:  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Hebron^  via  Bethle- 
hem, RacheFs  tomb,  and  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days; 
time  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  cross 
the  hill  of  "  Evil  Counsel"  on  its  summit. 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
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pass  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Here  a 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  said  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  weary 
and  hungry,  when  he  was  fed  by  the  an- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  quarters  we  ar- 
rive at  Bethlehem,  which  in  rank  stands 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  earth, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  at- 
traction to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,. which 
at  a  distance  apresents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
ail  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
convents,  which  surround  the  church,  used 
in  common,  which  stands  over  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  in  the  early  portion  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino, is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gold  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone ;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  15  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Chapel  of  the  Nativity.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  38  feet  long  and 
12  vride.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
star,  around  which  are  the  words  *'^»c  de 
Virgvne  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est"— 
*'  Here  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Vir^n 
Mary."  In  the  floor  of  the  church,  im- 
mediately above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marble,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  from  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  is  a  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  original  wood- 
en one  is  now  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Chrbtmas-day 
ceremonies.  Infront  of  the  manger  is  tiie 
altar  of  the  Magu  If  the  Savior  was  in 
the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stand St.  Matthew,  who  says,  **They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was." 
We  have  also  here  the  chaj|>els  or  alfi>r;i 
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of  the  Innocents — ^20,000  of  'whom  "were 
tiirown  here  after  the  massacre  by  Herod 
— the  altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
of  Joseph,  where  he  retired  at  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  chapel  is  light- 
ed by  over  30  gold  and  silver  lamps,  pre- 
sented by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  silver  star,  which  every  pilgrim  de- 
Toatly  kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was 
sent  from  Vienna,  in  1852,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Greeks  of  having  ttolm. 

There  «re  several  other  crypts  and  grot- 
toes, the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  father  of  the 
Church  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
ehown,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome, 
by  Domenichino,  is  that  of  St.  Jerome  tak- 
ing the  sacrament  on  his  death-bed,  in  this 
chapeL 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
celebrated  Milk  Grotto,  Tradition  says 
that  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  Egypt.  .  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  n>ck,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  millc,  and  that 
»  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supernatnrally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Smair  pieces  are  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  . 

About  half  an  hour  distant  to  the  east 
is  the  Grotto  ofikeShepherdt,  This  is  a 
small  subterranean  chaipel,  said  to  be  built 
over  the  spot  where  tlie  angels  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth  of 
our  -Savior. 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  800 
feet  square,  and  40  deep.  The  upper  one 
is  25  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  50. 
They:  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  here 
to'Monnt  Moriah  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  still  exists.  Maundrell  says,  tradi- 
tion-relates that  King  Solomon  shut  up 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  withliis  own  signet,  to  the  end  that  be 
might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own  drink- 
ing in  their  natural  freshness  and  purity. 
Vol.  it.— L 


In  the  environs  of  Bethlehem  Josephus 
mentions  the  town  of  Etham,  where -the 
summer  palace  of  Solombn  stood,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  described  in  Ecclesiastes 
ii,  4, 5.  It  is  situated  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  east  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and 
is  represented  now  by  the  little  village  of 
Ortas,  whose  habitations  are  of  the  mean- 
est description.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Etam  where  Samson  was  seized  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Philistines. 

Returning  to  the  Pools,  after  passing 
Ahraham's  Oaky  under  which  it  is  said  he 
pitched  his  tent  and  received  the  visits  of 
the  angels,  we  arrive  at  ffebron,  which  is, 
next  to  Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  contains  at  present  about  9000 
inhabitants,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  Jews. 
There  are  no  Christians.  The  town  is  very 
prettily  situated  in  the  *'  Valley  of  Eshcol, " 
as  noted  now  for  its  splendid  grapes  as  in 
dayjs  of  yore.  Hebron  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Here  King  David  for  a  long  time 
kept  his  court,  and  here  was  tiie  birthplace 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Here  AbiWham  bought 
from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the  cave  and  the 
field  oif  Machpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abra^ 
ham  and  Sarah  his  wife,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  and 
Leah,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt.  Over  these  tombs  the  pious 
Helena  erected  a  church,  which  is  now 
turned  into  a  mosque ;  and,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  it.  Ali  Bey,  who,  though  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission, says:  ^*A11  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
similarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  count- 
ed nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepul- 
chre of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  are  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  temple.  It  consequently  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be 
paid."  There  are  nine  mosques  in  the 
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town.  The  one  oTer  these  tombs  is  the 
largest. 

On  your  return  to  Jerosalem  you  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  you  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert. 

Travelers  not  wishiqg  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  although  it  is  two  hours  out  of 
the  way. 

The  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occu- 
pies about  three  days — ^that  is,  you  have 
to  pay  for  three  days.  The  usual  fare  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  $6  25  per  day,  he  fur- 
nishing every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  50  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
bery, and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Starting  from  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
of  Mar  SabGj  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
in  the  side  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  cliflfe 
are  towers,  chapels,  and  terraces.  Some 
of  the  caves  in  the  rocks  are  artificial  and 
some  natural;  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  nature. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  by  a  massive  wall, 
pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it  from  the 
raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and  having 
the  reputation  of  being  the  richest,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  convent  in  Syria,  makes  every 
precaution  necessary.  On  your  arrival, 
after  traversing  a  first  court,  where  are  the 
stables  for  your  horses,  you  ascend  an  ab- 
rupt staircase  to  a  platform,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  circular  chapel  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  St.  Saba.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  church.  This  building  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  arches  resembling  somewhat  in 
disposition  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  Numerous  staircases  lead 
from  the  church  to  the  cells  of  the  monks, 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Those  of  St. 
John  of  Damascus  and  St.  Cyril  are  shown. 
Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  you  enter  a 
fine  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van ,  on  which  you  sleep  at  night.  A  monk 
enters,  canying  on  a  small  salver  a  glass 
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of  rdb',  a  teaspoonful  of  jelly,  and  a  glass 
of  water.  The  raki  is  as  strong  as  raw 
brandy ;  you  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and 
drink  the  water.  I'his  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  breakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard, or  in  your  tents,  if  you  do  not  lodge 
at  the  convent  for  the  night.  St.  Saba 
was  bom  in  439,  and  founded  thb  convent 
in  483.  The  cave  he  first  inhabited  is 
showu.  It  is  said  that  on  his  first  visit  it 
was  occupied  by  a  lion.  St.  Saba  intima- 
ted to  the  monarch  of  the  woods  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  his  future  residence, 
whereupon  the  lion  quietly  withdrew !  He 
lived  here  until  his  death  in  532,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  in  extermi- 
nating the  heresy  of  the  Monopbysites. 
The  Persians  plundered  the  convent  in  the 
7th  century,  and  forty-four  of  the  monks 
were  murdered ;  their  skulls  are  shown  in 
a  small  chapel.  Females  are  not  allowed 
to  cross  the  threshold.  The  convent  is  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  monks,  and,  if  visitors  can 
have  a  choice  of  rooms,  we  would  stronglj 
recommend  their  getting  as  far  away  from 
the  church  as  possible.  The  author's  apart- 
ment was  connected  with  the  chapel  by  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from 
the  hours  of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak] 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  tc 
the  noise  made  by  two  monks  praying  in 
tiie  most  boisterous  maimer  the  whole  of  the 
time :  it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers 
knocking  down  goods  at  the  top  of  theii 
voices.  The  fee  to  the  convent  is  included 
in  the  charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
time  is  4^  hours.  The  country,  as  you  ad- 
vance, seems  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  you  come 
in  sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  b^ 
tween  two  walls  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea : 
away  north  of  which  yoii  see  the  valley  oi 
the  Jordan,  and  dan  track  the  coarse  of  tlH 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  that  horde] 
it.  The  traveler  will  readily  understand 
how  much  "  going  down"  there  is  from  thi 
fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly  4000  fbel 
below  Jerusalem,  or  1300  fbet  below  thi 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  survey 
made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  tin 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles 
and  its  greatest  breadth  11  miles ;  its  me 
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dlnm  depth  is  1000  feet*,  its  greatest  depth 
1300.  The  mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
eveiy  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  influence, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  sur- 
face. The  spe'ciflc  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  great,  consequent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
roll  like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who,  in  trying  to  swim,  rolls  over  on 
his  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  snpposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  only  one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  Jordan  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
running  through  the  Lake  of  El-Huleh  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  distance  is 
70  miles,  and  between  El-Huleh  and  the 
latter  the  distance  is  only  8..  It  varies  in 
breadth  from* 50  to  150  feet;  an<^,  accord- 
ing as  ^the  Lake  of  El-Huleh  is  50  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1312  feet  below,  the  fall  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
author  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  ia  swimming  across, 
and  getting  his  feet  cut  in  the  most  fright- 
ful manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current 
.-while  crawling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford 
below.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  John  baptized  the  Savior ;  where 
the  Israelites  crossed;  where  Elijah  di- 
vided the  waters  and  passed  over  with  Eli- 
sha,  ascending  into  heaven  f^om  the  op- 
posite .bank;  where  Elisha,  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  had  &llen,  smote  the  wa- 
ters and  again  divided  them. 

During  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  ~world  come  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Pilgrims'  Ford  just  as 
the  cavalcade  approached:  "At  3  A.M. we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with 


a  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precipi* 
tation,  .we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  all 
ovr  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left.  We 
had  scarce  finished  when  they  were  upon 
us — ^men,  women,  and  children,  mounted 
upon  .camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
rushed  impetuousiy  by  toward  the  bank. 
They  presented  the  appearance  of  fugitives 
from  a  routed  army.  Our  Bedouin  friends 
here  stood  us  in  good  stead :  sticking  their 
tufted  spears  before  our  tent,  they  fbrmed 
a  cordon  around  us.  But  for  them  we 
should  have  been  run  down,  and  most  of 
our  effects  trampled  upon,  scattered,  and 
lost.  Strange  that  we  should  have  been 
shielded  from  a  Christian  throng  by  wild 
children  of  the  desert — ^Moslems  in  name, 
but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  but  the 
spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arabs  pro- 
tected us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  be- 
low the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  out  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathers 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place;  but 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  he 
warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  their  crews  in  them,  they 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  party 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 

'*  At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  oyer  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  imone  tumultuous  and 
eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a 
disorderly  rout — Copts,  Russians,  Poles, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  firom  all 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  Afri- 
ca, and  from  far  distant  America— ^n  they 
eame,  men,  vomen,  and  children^  of  every 
age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume, talking,  screaming,  and  shouting  in 
every  known  language  under  the  sun. 
Mounted  as  variously  as  those  who  had 
preceded  them — many  of  the  women  and 
children  were  suspended  in  baskets  or  con- 
fined in  cages — and  with  ey«8  strained  to- 
ward the  river,  heedless  of  all  intervening 
obstacles,  .they  liurried  eagerly  forward, 
and,  dismounting  in  haste,  and  disrobing 
with  precipitation,  rushed  down  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  stream. 
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"They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
npulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
!S8  of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
lunged  himselff  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
r,  three  times  below  the  surface  in  honor 
r  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
)me  other  utensil  from  the  river.  The 
athing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was 

white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
[ost  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  drjss- 
1,  cut  branches  of  the  agnus  castus,  or 
illow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
id  stream,  bore  them  away  as  memorials 
f  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
isappear,  and  in  less  than  twa  hours  the 
-odden  surface  of  the  lately-crowded  bank 
^fleeted  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
isappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
1,  and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence  and 
le  solitude  of  the  wilderness.    It  was  like 

dream.  An  immense  crowd  of  human 
eings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I  thought  not  so 
lany,  had  passed  and  repassed  before  our 
mts,  and  left  not  a  vestige  behind  them.*' 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
ericho  the  time  is  about  two  hours,  trav- 
ling  over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
»vel  plain,  which  in  Josephus's  time  was 
)nsidered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Ju- 
BBa.  Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we 
OSS  the  filthy  village  of  Kiha,  inclosed  by 
thick  hedge  of  '*  nubk"  to  protect  it  from 
le  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  Ain 
uSuUan,  where  we  encamp  for  the  night, 
bis  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
f  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
hen  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
le  Fountain  of  Elisha.  It  was  then  cov- 
red  with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
hich  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
rew  the  famous  Myrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
■ees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
[most  instantaneously  curing  all  wounds, 
he  whole  of  the  groves  were  given  by 
[ark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
[erod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
Kception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
ansplanted  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in 
Igypt  Here  Herod  the  Great  built  the 
eW  city  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
lost  magnificent  manner.  Here,  also,  he 
led.  Your  dragoman  does  not  point  out 
le  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
avior,  but  he  does  his  hou$e.  It  is  now 
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occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldieri 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  top.  Th 
fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which  £1: 
sha  healed,  being  the  second  miracle  h 
performed,  was  formerly,  in  the  time  o 
the  Bomans,  conveyed  in  aqueducts  over 
vast  extent  of  ground  for.  the  purpose  o 
irrigation.  The  water  at  its  source  is  ver 
sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

Leaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  abov 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passin 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  roa 
in  Syria.  On  this  road  Sir  Frederick  Hei 
niker,  the  author,  **fell  among  thieves, 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  We  se 
from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the  foi 
est  where  the  she-bears  lurked  that  "  tar 
the  forty-and-two  wicked  children."  A] 
though  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel,  i 
would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  numeron 
heights.  You  pass  through  Bethany  o 
your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  mai 
ing  application  to  the  grand  patriarch,  yo 
can  obtain  the  following  document  certi^ 
ing  that  you  have  visited  the  holy  place 
of  Palestine. 

"IX  DEI  NOMINE.    AMEN. 

"Omnibus,  et  singulis  pnesentes  littems  {r 
specturia,  lecturis,  vel  legi  audituris  fidem,  n< 
tumque  fadmas  Nos  Tenee  Sanctse  Gustos. 

^^  D*num  D'num  Pembroke  Fetridge  Amerlcf 
nnm — Jerusalem  feliciter  pervenisse  die  S2  mei 
sis  December,  anni  1859 ;  inde  subsequentibu 
diebiis  pnecipna  Sanctuaria,  in  quibus  Munc 
Salvator  dilectum  pdpulam  snum,  imo  et  totii 
humani  generis  perditam  eongeriem  ab  infei 
servitute  raiserecorditerliberavit;  utpote:  Oa 
variiim,  ubi  Cnici  af&cus,  devicta  morte,  Coe 
januas  nobis  nperuit ;  SS.  Sepulcrum,  ubi  Sa< 
roeanctum  ^us  corpus  seccmditam,  triduo  ant 
snam  gloriosissimam  Resurrectionemquievit;  a 
tandem  ea  omnia  Sacra  Paleestlnse  Ix>ca  gress 
bus  Domini,  ac  Beatissimes  ^us  Matris  Marl 
oonsecratn,  a  Religiosis  nostiis  et  per^rfnis  viz 
itari  solUa,  visitasse  et  magna  cum  devotipne  i 
eis  Mispam  audlvisse. 

^^  In  quorum  fidem  hag  scripturas  officii  nosti 
siglllo  munitas,  per  Secretarium  expediri  mai 
davlmu?. 

"  Datis  apud  S.  Civitatem  Jerusalem  ex  Veni 
rabili  nostro  Oonventu  FS.  Salvatoris  die  8 
mense  1  Xbri^,  anno  D.  1859. 

"  Dk  makdo  Rxmi,  Prig  Cnstod^. 

[seal.]       "Fb.  Cucmems  a  SALXBto,  Tern 
Sancta  Secretarius.'* 

From  Jerusalem  to  Beyrouth  via  Nablou 
(Shechem),  Samaria,  Jenin,  Nazareth,  Ml 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  Banias  (Ca 
sarea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbe( 
will  occupy  in  actual  travel  thirteen  davf 
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and  Damascus  is  the  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generality  of  travelers 
care  about  making  any  lenp;thened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nabu" 
lua,  Neapolis  or  "New  Cit}','*  the  ancient 
Shechemy  Murray  makes  the  time  12  hours ; 
the  author  rode  it  in  7.30 !  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance ; 
if  good  riders,  one  is  sufficient.  On  our 
way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ramah, 
the  home  of  Saul,  and  for  some  time  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Some  distance  on 
our  right  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bethel; 
but  Bethel  has  **come  to  naught,**  and 
there  is  nothing  there  to  see.  Here  Ja- 
cob, lying  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow,  dreamed  of  a  ladder  that  reach- 
ed from  heaven  to  earth,  with  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending,  and, 
waking,  named  the  place  Beth-el,  the  house 
of  God. 

To  visit  8hUoh  or  Seilun,  a  half-hour's 
extra  ride  must  be  taken  from  the  main 
road. '  The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was 
placed  here  after  tl^e  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  judges.  The  site  of  ancient 
ShUoh  is  unmistakable,  being  described 
with  unusual  precision  in  the  Bible  (Jer. 
vii,  12).  Proceeding  on  our  route,  about 
lialf  an  hour  before  we  reach  Nablous  we 
come  to  Jacob's  Well,  now  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  choked  np  with  stones.  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  and  Mohammedan  all  agree  as 
to  its  identity.  These  are  the  same  fields 
that  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
and  this  well  did  Jacob  dig.  Here  Christ 
sat  and  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
A  short-  distance  east  of  the  well  is  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Joseph,  kept  in  good  re- 
pair and  surrounded  by  a  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Joshua,  it  is  more  likely  he  was 
buried  here  than  at  Hebron.  "And  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Is- 
rael brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they 
inShechem." 

You  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchisedek,  and  where  he 
offered  up  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offering.  An 
ezcmrsion  to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 


.  Nablous  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
500  Greeks,  150  Samaritans,  and  100  Jews. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  or  "  Mount  of  Bless- 
ing." The  houses  are  well  built,  but  the 
streets  are  filthy  and  very  narrow;  tiearly 
all  the  houses  meet  across  the  street  at  the 
top,  and  form  arches,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  of  Na- 
blous have  a  very  bad  character ;  they  hate 
the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  are  always  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  noted  for  its  olive-oil  and  soap 
factories.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  world 
dating  back  as  far  as  this,  having,  as  we 
do,  its  history  for  over  4000  years.  Here 
Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan ; 
Simeon  and  Levi  here  slaughtered  the  en- 
tire male  population  to  avenge  the  dishonor 
of  their  sister  Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam 
was  proclaimed  king  over  all  Israel. 

In  the  interior  of  the  village,  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  of  the  Passion,  or  Resurrection, 
built  in  1167,  may  be  visited;  also  that 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  Samari- 
tan synagogue  is  a  simple  building  with 
whitewashed  walls  and  matted  floor,  capa- 
ble of  containing  40  or  50  persons.  Oppo- 
site the  door  is  a  recess  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain, and  here  is  kept  the  celebrated  Sama- 
ritan Codex.  The  Samaritans  believe  only 
in  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of 
Moses.  They  erected  formerly  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  JewB,  to  whom  the  word  Samaritan 
was  a  name  of  reproach,  under  John  Hyr- 
canus. 

The  excursion  to  Mount  Gerizim  takes 
about  two  hours  to  go  and  return,  and  had 
better  be  done  on  horseback.  The  ruins 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  but  the 
views  from  the  mountain  are  superb,  the 
scenery  being  as  fine  here  as  in  any  part 
of  Palestine. 

From  NahlouB  to  Jemn  (the  direct  route), 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Seibaste 
of  Herod,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  which  rises  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  miserable 
village,  which  contains  about  500  inhab- 
itants, are  the  remains  of  Herod's  noble 
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colonnade  and  the  Church  of  St  John. 
The  latter  was  erected  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church. 
The  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walls 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  bach- 
sheesh.  Be  particular  the*  fee  is  given  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  25  cents),  or  you 
may  get  into  trouble;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  will  get 
along  very  well.  The  columns  of  the  col- 
onnade that  now  remain  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number ;  their  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahal>— who  married  the  notorious  Jezebel 
— ^by  the  King  of  Damascus.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible— mothers  boiling  and  eating  their  in- 
fant children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  Ellsha  the  prophet.  It  was 
again  besieged  by  the .  Assyrians  in  720 
B.C.  and  taken.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  to  his  favorite,  Herod 
the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with  great  mag- 
nificence, naming  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  visit  Csesarea 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  going 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama- 
ria ;  the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  is  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Geba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks .  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdallah  Pacha  in  1830. 
The  sheik's  femily,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  rebuilding  it  wheil  the  author  passed 
through  the  country  in  1860. 

Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  foun- 
tain, from  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modern  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Merj  Ibn  i4fiitr,**the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir."  Right  before  us 
stands  Mount  Tabor,  rising  tike  a  cone 
from  the  dead  level  plain. 

The  time  from  Jenin  to  Nazcwethf  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  El-FiUeh,  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  with  3000  Frenchmen, 
kept  30,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hourt^, 
until  relieved  by  Napoleon,  is  only  five 
hours,  llie  more  interesting  route  will  be 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing  Mount 
Gilboa,  once  crowned  with  a  fortress,  but 
now  by  the  village  of  Wezar.  On  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  Mount  Gilboa  stood  ancient 
Jezreelj  the  capital  of  Ahab  and  the  wicked 
Jezebel,  and  the  scene,  first,  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  then  of  their  retribution.  A  few 
miles  farther  we  come  to  Solem,  or  ancient 
Skunenty  ^asaingLittle  Hermon^  or  the  "^iU 
of  Moreh"  near  which  Gideon  attacked 
the  Midianites.  Travelers  should,  by  all 
means,  ascend  the  mountain,  for  the  view 
obtained  of  the  localities  associated  with 
our  Bible  history  amply  repays  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent.  It  was  in  Shunem 
that  Elijah  restored  the  Shnnamite*s  child 
to  life,  as  related  in  2  Kings  iv.,  8-37. 
Riding  round  the  base  of  Little  Hermon,  in 
40  minutes  we  reach  Nain^  where  Jesus 
restored  to  life  the  widow's  son;  and  in  an- 
other half  hour  we  reach  £ndor^  where,  in 
one  of  the  numerous  caverns  hewn  in  l&e 
cliffs  above  the  houses.  King  SauPs  inter- 
view with  the  witch  took  place.  This 
route  will  occupy  four  hours  longer  than 
the  other ;  this  is  about  nine  hours  to  Naz- 
areth. 

Nazareth,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  hom6  of  the  Savior  during  his  boy- 
hood years,  contains  a  population  of  3000 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  village  is  beautifully^  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  valleys  in  Syria,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  fields,  gardehs,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  large  square  building 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  chutch  is 
hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with   tasteless   flnery.     Underneath   the. 
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church  axe  shown  the  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
bedroom  of  the  Virgin.  In  front  of  the  al- 
tar are  two  granite  pillars,  standing  about 
three  feet  apart ;  they  are  pointed  ont  as 
occupying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
ongel  and  Mary  stood  at  the  moment  of  the 
Annunciation.  One  of  the  columns  seems 
to  have  been  broken  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  floor ;  the  upper  part  re- 
mains suspended  from  the  roof;  a  frag- 
ment of  another  column  is  placed  immedi- 
ately below  it,  resembling  it  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  upper  portion  is  granite,  and 
the  lower  marble !  The  monks  say  they 
were  once  the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mo- 
hammedans hacked  it  through  with  their 
awords  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pull  down 
the  roof,  and  that  the  upper  part  is  miracu- 
lously suspended  without  support.  You 
are  now  kd  to  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  a 
small  whitewashed  chapel ;  over  the  altar 
is  a  representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at 
work.  A  little  west  of  this  is  a  small  chap- 
el, which  the  monks  represent  as  the  syna* 
gogue  in  which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ; 
close  by  is  another,  purporting  to  contain 
the  "  table"  of  Christ,  on  which  he  com- 
monly ate  both  before  and  after  the  Resur- 
rection. On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are 
copies  of  a  certificate  from  the  pope  attest- 
ing its  authenticity,  and  granting  seven 
years  and  forty  weeks'  indulgence  to  Chris- 
tians who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Naz- 
areth, and  said  ti  pater  and  ave,  they  being 
in  a  state  of  grace.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village  the  Greeks  have  their  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  built  over  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  They  say  the  event  of 
the  Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary 
was  drawing  water  from  this  fountain. 
.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
rural  pursuits.  Travelers  preferring  to 
visit  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast,  turn  to  the  left  here.  The  time 
to  Beyrout  by  this  route  is  about  four 
days. 

The  direct  road  from  Nazareth  to  Ttbe* 
rias  occupies  about  five  hours.  By  this 
route  you  pass  over  the  battle-field  of  Hat- 
tin,  where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
takuig  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Raj^nald  of  Chatillon,  who 


treacherously  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  car- 
avan from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give 
up  the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sul- 
tan. By  this  route  you  pass  also  through 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Christ  performed 
the  miracle  of  turning  the  water  into  wine. 
In  a  small  church  the  urns  are  still  shown 
by  the  Greek  monks  which  contained  the 
water.  Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  via  Mount 
Tabor.  This  occupies  two  hours'  longer 
time,  including  the  time  to  make  the  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  (nearly  an  hour) 
You  should  by  no  means  fail  to  make  the 
ascent. 

Mvunt  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  glory.  The  proof  is  this,  at  that 
time  its  summit  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent. 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  full 
view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  you  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tant about  four  hours.  On  the  north  you 
discover  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  city  of  Saphet  standing  on  a  very 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  you  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  around  yon  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  top  of  the  mount. 

Entering  the  town  of  2r»&erifl»,  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheu- 
matic complaints.  The  present  town  con- 
tains 2500  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
Jews,  who  expect  their  Messiah  to  arrive 
here  and  establish  his  throne  at  Safed.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named 
after  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  It 
is  at  present  a  miserable  and  filthy  town. 
There  is  a  small  convent  built  on  the  site 
of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is  supposed 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  made; 
it  is  occupied  by  a  single  monk.  If  you 
do  not  camp  out,  you  will,  of  course,  stop 
there ;  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  the  top  of  the  house 
is  very  fine.  Pay  the  monk  a  visit,  by  all 
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!ans ;  he  is  rather  intelligent,  and  a  **jol- 
good  fellow." 

The  Ixjke  of  Tiberias^  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
14  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth  at 
J  widest  part.  Of  the  numerous  villages 
it  formerly  clustered  around  its  shores, 
v^  now  reihain,  if  we  except  the  ruins  of 
cient  Tiberias,  which  extend  along  the 
[)re  as  far  as  the  warm  baths.  *^  Ship- 
is  and  boatless  as  this  lake  now  is,  we 
irn  from  Josephus  that  during  the  ob- 
nate  and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
tmans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
ry  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there, 
le  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
sephtts,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un* 
r  Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus 
d  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Ves- 
sian,  who  commanded  the  Roman  forces, 
le  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  under 
tus  of  the  revolted  Jews  of  Tarichsea 
d  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
kS ;  but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speed- 
'  built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
11  larger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
;ter  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  accord- 
l  to  Josephus,  both  the  lake  and  the 
ores  were  covered  with  blood  and  niun- 
3d  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
'  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
ttle  on  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  previous 
gagement  of  Tarichaea,  upward  of  6000 
rished ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
carnage  was  insufficient,  1200  were  sub- 
juently  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
iphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
le  number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
ives." 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nazareth 
dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
e,  consequently  every  spot  upon  which 
u  tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of 
3  most  eventful  years  of  his  existence 
sre  passed.  In  no  other  place  did  he 
rform  so  many  miracles.  Along  these 
ores  vast  multitudes  followed  him ;  here 
)  disciples  first  heard  his  words,  and  gazed 
th  wonder  at  his  miracles ;  now  every 
ing  is  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 
A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  in  a 
rtherly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  site 
Capernaum^  hardly  a  trace  of  which  re- 
lins.  The  few  that  are  visible  are  near 
n  el-Tin^  "The  Fountain  of  the  Fig." 
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A  little  farther  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala — but  what  wretchedness  I 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of.  the 
soil,  what  a  change!  In  the  time  of  onr 
Savior  this,  shore  was  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichsea,  Scythopolis,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inhabited. 

From  Tiberias  to  Bdmds  there  are  two 
routes :  one  by  Safed  and  Kadesh-Naphta- 
li,  occupying  three  days ;  the.  other  direct, 
occupying  two  days,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
lahah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  I  he 
"Mill"  is  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Syria. 

The  time  from  Ain  el-Tin  to  Safed  is 
about  three  hours.  Safed  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  It  is: 
identified  with  tiie  "city  set  upon  a  hill 
which  can  not  be  hid"  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
the  mountain  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 
Transfiguration  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  4000, 
one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  castle 
which  stands  on  the  northern  crest  of  the 
mountain  was  built  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Knight  Templars.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Safed  was  cekbia- 
ted  for  its  schools  of  Hebrew  literature. 

From  Safed  to  Kede&,  or  Kedesh-Naphta- 
li,  the  time  is  from  four  tofl ve  hoars.  Kedes, 
formerly  one  of  the  "cities  of  refi^"  of 
the  Israelites,  is  now  rendered  interesting 
by  its  ruins.  These  principally  consist  of 
two  buildings,  both  appearing  to  be  of  Ro- 
man architecture.  The  first  is  about  25 
feet  square,  and  consists  of  two  chambers, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  second,  which  stands  about  100  yards 
distant,  is  much  larger,  and  is  also  sqiuire. 
The  central  doorway  still  remains  perfect, 
and  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
There  are  no  columns  standing,  but  sever- 
al capitals  may  be  seen  of  Corinthian  order. 
Near  by  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  sar- 
cophagi, several  of  which  are  doable,  and 
very  curious.  The  ornaments  are  almost 
entirely  defaced,  and  they  are  now  ased  as 
water-troughs.  The  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Banias,  which  occupies  about  six  hours, 
has  little  of  interest  until  we  reach  Tell  eU 
Kddy,  the  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  is 
the  Fountain  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters 
burst  forth  with  great  force,  forming  a 
small  lake,  and  then  flowing  with  a  rapid 
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cunent  to  the  soatb;  This  is  the  Iiffgest 
foimtain  in  Syria,  and  the  surroundings 
are  both  picturesque  and  loyelj.  • 

BarUas^ or  CtBsarea  PkUippi^is  a  misera- 
ble village  of  about  fifty  houses,  rendered 
interesting  by  its  castle,  one  of  the  finest 
rains  In  Syria.  It  stands  about  1000  feet 
above  the  town,  and  is  accessible  only  from 
the  eastern  side  by  a  narrow  zigzag  path. 
The  time  from  Banias  is  about  one  hour. 
The  antiquity  of  this  castle  mounts  to  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  judging  from  its  ma* 
sonry  and  beveled  stones.  It  was  first  tak- 
en by  the  Crusaders  in  1130,  but  finally 
vetnrned  to  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  in 
^iiuse  power  it  remained  until  abandoned 
in  the  17th  century.  At  Banias  is  also  the 
upper  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
rise  in  a  cavern  formerly  dedicated  to  Pan, 
and  called  Pamum,  where  Herod  built  a 
beautiful  temple  in  honor  of  Cossar  Au- 
gnstus.  This  spring  does  not  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  one  at  Tell  el-Kady. 

From  Banias  to  Dameucus,  12  hours,  or 
two  days,  resting  at  Kefr  Hamoar,  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

Bcmuuciu,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
cointains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  contains  but  one 
hotel — Looanda  MeUuk;  iue  $2  50  per 
day;  service  exfra,  and  poor  enough.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  as  in 
London  or  Paris.  The  bazars  of  Damas- 
cus,'with  the  exception  of  the  amber  and 
shoe  bazar  of  Constantinople,  are  far  ahead 
of  those  in  that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damascus  dates  back  over 
4000  years:  1400  years  it  was  independ- 
ent. :  The  Babylonian  and  Persian  sover- 
eigns'governed  it  for  over  four  centuries. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seven  centu- 
ries, the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
of  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  "  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abundant 
supi^les  of  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
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fruits  for  the  ordinar}'  wants  of  the  inhab- 
itants." . 

There  are  about  400  public. cook-shops, 
in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewelers, 
silver-smiths,  white  and  copper  smiths; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leather  are  the  most  prominent. manufac- 
tures. These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie-shells,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  common 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bags,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  prep- 
arations be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  synagogues, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  convents, 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exception 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  re- 
mains of  a  temple  to  Serapis,  all  the  struc- 
tures are  modern  or  Turkish..  The  city, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  for 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  con- 
necting them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  after  that  time, 
and  then  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  of  Damascus 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
generally  very  handsome. .  Nearly  every 
house  has  a  beautiful  garden,  fragrant 
with  orange-flowers  and  rose-buds,  a  spaik- 
ling  fountain  fed  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
or  Pharpar,  The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  marble.  The 
roofs  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas. Altogether,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  city  of  the  world.  "The 
spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
all  its  streets ;  their  fantastic  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the  coffee- 
houses, and  hourly  exemplified  in  the 
streets."  "Though  old  as  history  itself 
thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
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blooming  as  thine  own  rose-bad,  and  fra- 
grant as  thine  own  orange-flower,  O  Da- 
mascus, pearl  of  the  East ! '  *  The  "  sights" 
of  Damascus  are  few.  The  principal  are 
the  great  mosque,  with  its  three  minarets, 
to  which  access  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  American  consul.  This  build- 
ing occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  colon- 
nades, some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  while  others  are  sur- 
rounded by  modem  buildings,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  shoemakers*  and  jewelers* 
bazars.  The  time  when  this  temple  was 
transformed  into  a  Christian  church  is  not 
known.  When  taken  by  the  Saracens,  the 
edifice  was  equally  divided  between  Mos- 
lems and  Christians ;  but  in  705,  under 
Khalif  Walid,  the  former  took  complete 
possession.  The  present  mosque  consists 
of  a  large  rectangular  court,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  which  is  the  mosque  itself. 
This  is  divided  into  three  naves,  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns.  The  pavement  is 
of  marble,  covered  with  mats  and  carpets ; 
the  walls  are  also  of  marble,  but  in  some 
places  the  ancient  mosaic  still  remains, 
representing  palm-trees  and  palaces.  Near 
the  transept  rises  a  pretty  cupola,  in  carved 
wood,  built  over  a  cave  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
gold  casket.  Behind  an  iron  grating  in 
the  wall  the  ankles  of  Mohammed  are  also 
pointed  out.  The  three  minarets  of  the 
mosque  are  called  the  Madinet  eUArus^ 
*>the  Minaret  of  the  Bride  ;'*  the  Madinet 
IsOy  ^^the  Minaret  of  Jesus  •"  and  the  Md- 
dinet  el-GhurHyeh^  "  the  Western  Minaret." 
The  view  to  be  obtained  from  them  is  most 
beautiful.  The  length  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  500  feet,  and  the  width  300.  The 
CasUe^  which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  for- 
midable from  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.  There,  in  the  *^  street 
called  Strait,"  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged ;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket.  This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemetery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con- 
version. One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el-driver, first  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
and  refused  to  enter,  saying,  "Man  can 
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have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  i 
fixed  above."  The  famous  Abd  el  Eade 
resides  in  Damascus,  so  well  known  froii 
his  wars  in  Algeria,  and  also  from  his  kini 
rescue  of  so  many  Christians  during  th 
massacre  of  I860. 

From  Damcucus  to  BaaJbeCy  distance  1 
hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  nigh 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  half  waji 

Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus  w 
pass  the  Fountain  of  Fijeh,  which  is  one  o 
the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal  sourc 
of  the  River  Barada.  In  about  five  hour 
we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady  Barada 
the  ancient  AMla,  where  Lysanias  was  mm 
dered  through  the  instrumentality  of  Clec 
patra. 

The  village  of  Zebdany  contains  8500  in 
habitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  th 
Yale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves  o 
olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with  th 
mountains  of  anti-Lebanon  rising  in  it 
rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Situatei 
1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  picturesqu 
village  oiBludan,  the  summer  residence  o 
the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of  the  conntr}) 

Baalbec.  —  Owing  to  the  discovery  o; 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tue 
can,  and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Baalbec,  it  i 
by  many  considered  the  house  of  the  foi 
est  of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  fo 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  his  successor 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea 
sonable  to  suppose  that  this  fav<Hrite  dwell 
ing  was  consecrated  to  the  wor^ip  of  Baal 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean 
ing  the  same  as  HeliopoUs  of  the  Greeks 
viz.,  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  d 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins 
we  do  know  the  city  passed  successiveb 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  plundered  by  th< 
Arabs  in  A.D.  639;  suffered  under  variou 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  wa 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartars  un 
der  Tamerlane. 

"  Where  Lebanon  in  glory  rears 
Her  cedars  to  the  sky, 
Paalbec,  amid  the  sand,  appears 
To  catch  the  curious  eye, 
And  *mid  her  giant  walks  of  old 
The  wild  goat  seeks  a  quiet  fold. 

^^  No  pen  has  traced  thy  ancient  state, 
No  poet  sung  thy  pride, 
But  yet  we  know  that  thou  wert  great 
O'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Thy  lofty  columns  proudly  stand, 
T.one  reMc3  of  a  giant's  liand.  * 
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**  But  say,  who  built  tliee  up,  thou  queen  f 

Did  SolomoQ  the  Great? 

Did  Sheba's  lovely  mietresa  lean 

On  yonder  parapet. 

And  listen  to  the  tinkling  sound 

Of  Judah'8  daughters  dancing  round  f 
^^Tlie  Saracenic  prophets  taught. 

Amid  their  cavemed  halls,  . 

lliat  devils  and  the  genii  wrought 

Thy  everlastiog  wells ; 

That  Solomon  designed  the  plan. 

And  they  built  up  what  he  began. 
^^Bethoron  and  the  cities  vast, 

That  towered  in  Palestine, 

Have  crumbled  into  dust  at  last, 

But  still  thy  glories  shine. 

Six  pillars  rear  their  capitals 

An  hundred  feet  above  thy  walls, 
**And  fresh  as  Arom  the  sculptor^s  hand, 

The  carving  now  appears; 

The  leaves  of  the  acanthus  stands 

The  test  of  countless  years ; 

In  grand  Corinthian  order  they 

First  catch  the  morning's  purple  ray. 
*^  Three  eras  speak  thy  ruined  piles, 

The  firet  in  doubt  concealed ; 

The  second,  when*  amid  thy  files, 

The  Koman  clarion  pealed ; 

The  third,  when  Saracenic  powers 

Raised  high  the  caliph's  massy  towers. 
^»  But,  ah  I  thy  walk,  thy  giant  walls. 

Who  laid  them  in  the  sand  ? 

Belief  turns  pale,  and  fancy  falls 

Before  a  work  so  grand ; 

And  well  might  heattian  seers  declare 

That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 
**  No,  not  iQ  Egypt's  ruined  land, 

Nor  *mid  the  Grecian  isles. 

Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand, 

As  Baalbec*s  early  piles ; 

Baalbec,  thou  city  of  the  Sun, 

Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  one? 
"The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks. 

And  searches  after  light; 

So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 

But  all  was  hid  in  night; 

Phoenicians  reared  thy  pillars  tall. 

But  did  the  genii  build  thy  wall?" 

Mr.  Prime  saye,  "  If  all  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  around  the 
modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
group,  they  would  not  equal  in  'extent  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec;*'  and  notwithstanding 
the  space  covered  with  these  ruins  is  only 
900  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  Mr.  Prime 
is  not  far  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  columns,  and  the  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  has  for  centuries  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality.  The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood 
upon  an  artificial  platform,  raised  above 
the  plain  30  feet,  having  immense  vaults 
underneath.  The  style  of  this  foundation 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 


Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  stones 
being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger  size. 
Three  of  the  stones  in  this  foundation  wall 
are  each  63  feet  long,  by  15  wide  and  13 
deep,  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  Out- 
side of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, there  is  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  measure  30  feet  long,  by  15  wide  and 
13  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three  tem- 
ples, the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  Circular  Temple.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple,  was 
290  feet  long  by  160  broad,  surrounded  by 
Corinthian  columns  75  feet  high,  and  7  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reached 
from  column  to  column,  w^  15  feet  high 
by  15  long,  making  the  tcffal  height  at  tho 
top  of  the  entablature  90  fbet.  The  stones 
forming  the  entablature  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  wrought-iron  clamps  inserted  in 
the  ends,  one  foot  thick.  Six  only  of  these 
immense  columns  now  remain  standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  Syria.  Its  dimensions  on 
the  outside  are  230  feet  by  120  feet.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  this  most  magnificent  of  tenu 
pies ;  you  must  visit,  explore,  and  study 
for  yourself.  *  *  Even  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrown,  pilaster  broken,  and 
capital  defaced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  design  and  sculpture 
are  the  ruins  which  here  surround  the 
traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- . 
es  so  mighty  were  never  transported  and 
upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec 
was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly,  yet  ir- 
resistibly coerced  to  their  Titanic  kbors  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David."  About  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quarry  whence 
the  larger  stones  in  the  wall  were  taken. 
One  still  remains  here,  hewn  all  round  and 
underneath,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  foot,  which  still  retains  it  in  its  native 
bed.  Its  dimensions  are  69  feet  long,  by 
17  wide  and  14  deep.  The  present  village 
of  Baalbec  is  a  miserable  place,  containing 
about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalhec  to  Beyrouth  time  16  hours, 
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or  two  day8,  stopping  at  the  village  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  houre  from  the  ruins,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

Zalek  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
souls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall 
poplars.  The  hUls  on  either  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
ascent  of  I<ebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  Syria. 

From  Baalbec  to  the  Cedars  reqnures 
about  two  days  longer. 

Beyrout  contains  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  and  the  streets 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  consider- 
ed one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria. 
In  the  suburbs  are  many  commodious 
houses,  surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly- 
pear,  mulberry,  flower,  and  fruit-trees. 
To  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  city  are 
red  sand-hills,  rising  over  800  feet  in 
height.  The  hotels  are  Belle  Vue  in  the 
town,  and  Belle  Vue  outside  the  town.  The 
latter  is  preferable,  if  yon  intend  making 
any  stay.  The  landlord  is  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Berytut  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  was  much  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, its  modem  importance  is  of  recent 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  pillars, 
the  ruins  of  a  moat,  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Beyrout, 
there  being  no  streets  fit  fbr  one  to  run, 
neither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamized  road 
recently  built  to  Damascus  by  a  French 
company,  which  must  become  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  Beyrout. 
Agrippa  the  Elder  adorned  Beyrout  with 
beautiful  buildings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  1110  it  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  bombarded  by  an 
English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of  | 
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driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  snltan  on  his  throne. 

Should  the  traveler  find  it  impossible  to 
land  at  Jaffa,  coming  from  Egypt,  or  should 
he  land  first  at  Beyrout,  and  wish  to  make 
the  double  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that 
is,  going  up  the  shore  via  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre, 
Mount  Cannel,  Cftsarea,  and  Jaffa,  and  re- 
turning to  Beyrout,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
somewhat  better  bargain  with  the  drago- 
man per  day  than  if  only  for  the  single 
tour.  This  trip  will  extend  the  time  about 
eight  days,  or  about  forty  days  in  ajl. 
Early  in  the  season,  say  sooner  than  May, 
very  nervous  lady  travelers  should  not  un- 
dertake this  journey,  as  there  are  numer- 
ous rivers  to  ford,  some  of  which  are  rather 
difiicult,  especially  when  enlarged  by  re- 
cent rains. 

It  is  generally  near  noon  before  the  en- 
tire train  is  en  route,  and  in  five  hours  and 
a  half  we  arrive  at  Ndk  ed-Bamour,  the  an- 
cient Tqmyras,  where  we  encamp  for  the 
night.  This  river  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
seen;  now  it  is  jiecessary  to  ford  the 
stream.  The  second  day  brings  us  to  Si' 
don,  after  having  passed  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  the  Khan  Nebi  Jotmes,  or  the  khan 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  where  tradition  fixes 
the  spot  where  Jonah  was  vomited  out  of 
the  whale's  belly.  Sidon  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated,  contains  a  fine  fortress, 
and  5000  inhabitants,  8000  of  whom  are 
Arabs.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era  it  has  been  little  wor- 
thy of  note.  The  citadel  was  bnilt  by 
Louis  IX.  in  1258.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  port  of  Damascus,  and  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Syr- 
ia, but  it  is  now  almost  without  a  vessel. 
The  present  town  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  and  presents  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  traveler.  In  1855  a  remark- 
able sarcophagus  was  discovered,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  bearing  a  Phoenician 
inscription.  It  is  now  in  the  musenm  of 
the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  The  distance  frx>m 
Sidon  to  Tyre  is  about  eight  hours'  actual 
traveling — a  very  long  day. 

Tyre  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  having  been  founded 
2700  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
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contains  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants, 
half  Christians  and  half  Mohammedans. 
The  only  ruins  of  importance  are  those  of 
an  ancient  cathedral,  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  ends  of  which  are  standing.  This  is 
probably  the  church  where  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Origen  were  buried,  and  where 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  historian 
of  the  Crusades,  presided  during  ten  years. 
Tyre  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most 
important  cities,  both  in  the  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  of  the  arts.  The  friend- 
sliip  of  its  King  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  sacred  history. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Palcetyrus,  the  portion  on  the  main 
land,  was  soon  taken,  but  the  island  resist- 
ed for  7  months,  until  a  mote  was  formed 
connecting  it  with  the  shore,  when  it  was 
successfully  stormed.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1124,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  until  the  taking  of  Acre  by  the  Mos- 
lems, more  than  a  century  later.  One 
hour  and  a  half  east  from  Tyre  is  the  tomb 
of  Hiram,  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  lime- 
stone 12  feet  long,  resting  on  a  pedestal  10 
feet  high.  From  Tyre  to  Ecu  en-Nakourah 
the  distance  is  six  hours,  or  one  day's 
travel.  A  small  detovr  should  be  made  on 
leaving  Tyre  to  visit  Solomon's  Wells,  and 
the  ancient  aqueduct  for  conveying  water 
to  the  city. 

.  Six  liours  from  Ras  en-Nakourah  and  we 
arrive  at  Acre  or  Akka  (St,  Jean  d'Acre), 
Take  the  inland  road  from  Nakourah — it  is 
far  preferable  to  the  shore  road ;  in  truth, 
i^  is  beautiful — lovely  lanes  lined  with  high 
cactus-trees.  The  population  of  Acre  is 
about  5000,  700  of  whom  are  Christians. 
During  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  under  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  fortifications  of  Acre  are  grand,  and 
exceedingly  perfect ;  they  are  also  highly 
interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
illustrating  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
scenes  in  modem  and  medisval  warfare. 
It  was  here  the  Knights  of  St.  John  made 
their  great  defense  before  the  hordes  of  in- 
fidels under  the  Sultan  Ibn  Kalaoun,  who 
carried  the  works  after  a  siege  of  thirty- 
three  days.  The  Christian  citizens  and 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  were  then 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slav- 
ery. Bonaparte  besieged  Acre  in  1799, 
and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the  Ar- 


rival of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  There  is  a 
beautiful  mosque  in  the.  town,  which  has 
been  finely  repaired  lately.  A  soldier  will 
show  you  over  and  round  the  fortifications. 
Ten  miles  over  a  lovely  beach  and  we  ar- 
rive at  Kaifa;  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Carmel,  or  in  eight  hours  (one  day)  one  can 
arrive  at  Nazareth,  on  the  direct  road  to 
Jerusalem. 

Jhe  ten  miles  to  Kaifk  and  the  excui> 
sion  to  M^nnt  Carmel  will  occupy  the 
whole  day.  You  may  either  encamp  at 
Kaifa,  and  ride  up  to  the  convent  on  Mount 
Carmel,  returning  to  the  camping-ground 
in  the  evening,  or  remain  all  night  in  the 
convent.  The  promontory  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, which  is  1850  feet  high,  projects  a  long 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  rich  in  ver- 
dure. The  convent  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  finest  positions  imaginable.  It  is  spe- 
cially noticed  for  being  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  miracles  of  Ellas,  and  the  monks 
date  the  foundation  of  their  order  from  his 
time.  The  sons  of  the  prophet  retained 
possession  of  his  grotto  until  the  birth  of 
Christianity,  when  they  acknowledged  the 
Messiah.  Profane  writers  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  this  sanctuary,  and  it  was  visit- 
ed both  by  Pythagoras  and  Tacitus.  The 
church  of  the  convent  is  built  over  the 
grotto.  Notice  in  the  church  the  monu- 
meat  erected  over  the  remains  of  Edmbnd 
Henri  Etienne,  Prince  de  Craon  and  of  the 
Holy  Empire.  He  died  in  Paris,  but  re- 
quested that  his  son  should  bring  his  re- 
mains here  for  interment,  which  filial  duty 
was  performed  in  18.64. 

Jenin  may  be  reached  from  Mount  Car^ 
mel  in  about  ten  hours'  travel. 

The  distance  from  Carmel  to  Jaffa  is 
about  three  days,  encamping  the  first  night 
at  Tantura,  a  distance  of  six  hours.  In 
three  hours  you  pass  Athkt,  This  fortress, 
which  was  very  strong,  was  the  last  point 
occupied. by  the  Crusaders.  It  held  out 
some  fifteen  days  longer  than  Acre. 

Taniura  is  the  ancient  Dora,  founded  by 
the  PhflSDicians.  There  are  few  of  the  ru- 
ins to  be  seen. 

Three  hours  from  Tantura  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  Catarec^  the  walls  of  which  were 
partly  rebuilt  by  St.  Louis.  .This.city  play- 
ed a  most  important  part  during  the  war 
of  the  Crusaders,  as  well  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  here  that  Paul 
was  brought  a  prisoner ;  here  he  baptized 
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the  Centurian  Cornelius ;  from  here  be  em- 
barked for  Rome.  The  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Augustus  Cssar.  It  was  captured  by  Bald- 
win I.  in  1102,  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187, 
retaken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1190,  again  by 
the  Mussulmans  in  1219,  and  then  by  St. 
Louis  in  1251. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  from  Cnsarea  we 
arrive  at  McatkhaUd,  The  territory  be- 
tween Tantura  and  this  place  is  imder  the 
control  of  Bedouins,  and  considered  very 
unsafe.  Sis  hours  and  a  half  moro  and 
we  arrive  at  Jaffa.  Near  the  River  Nahr 
el-Talek,  which  we  ford,  is  the  plain  where 
Richard  Coenr  de  Lion,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Christian  warriors,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  300,000  infidels.  (For 
Jaffa,  see  Index.) 

Many  travelers  land  at  Beyrout,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Damascus.  Visiting 
Baalbec,  going  or  returning,  the  expense 
for  the  whole  trip  would  be  150  francs,  viz., 
31  francs  for  coupe  of  the  diligence  to  Da- 
mascus if  you  stop  at  Stoura,  where,  to 
take  horses  for  Baalbec,  you  must  pay  the 
whole  distance;  then,  on  returning  frY>m 
Baalbec,  the  same  to  Damascus — in  all,  62 
francs,  or  93  francs  both  ways.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  small  hotel  at  Stoura  will 
furnish  you  with  a  horse,  and  guide,  and 
food  for  the  excursion  for  75  francs,  if  alone, 
but  with  a  party  of  three  or  more  persons 
the  price  is  about  55  francs.  You  can  take 
the  diligence  in  the  morning  from  Beyrout, 
and  on  its  arrival  at  Stoura  take  horse  for 
Baalbec  the  same  day.  Examine  the  ru- 
ins next  morning,  returning  to  Stoura  that 
night,  or  spend  the  whole  day  at  Baalbec, 
returning  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
diligence;  Be  particular  and  have  your 
seat  engaged  for  the  day  in  advance. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  run- 
ning from  Beyrout  to  Constantinople — 
French,  Russian,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyds. 
The  Austrian  Lloyds  is  the  most  direct 
(price  to  Constantinople,  291  francs ;  if  a 
party  of  three,  20  per  cent,  discount  from 
that).  This  line  touches  only  at  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Smyrna,  making  the  trip  in 
seven  days ;  whereas  the  Messageries  Im- 
p^riales  take  ten  days,  going  round  the 
coast,  stopping  at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alex- 
andretta,  Mersina,  and  Smyrna.  Most  per- 
sons prefer  the  Austrian  Lloyds  line  from 
Beyrout  to  Smyrna,  and  at  present  three 
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quarters  of  the  travel  leave  the  Fren< 
line,  the  agent  at  Beyrout  being  one  of  tl 
most  impolite  and  disagreeable  persons 
has  been  our  bad  fortune  to  meet  wit 
The  officers  of  the  Messageries  Imperial 
line  are  universally  noted  for  their  civilil 
and  attention  to  travelers ;  he  is,  howeve 
a  grand  exception. 

Tripcdi,  a  Phoenician  colony,  had  in  ai 
cient  times  an  extensive  commerce,  ai 
was  divided  into  three  separate  quarte; 
belonging  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradu 
During  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  wi 
taken  by  Baldwin  II.,  but  returned  to  tl 
Moslems  in  1289.  A  castle  was  built  c 
the  Mount  of  the  Pilgrims  b}'  Raymonc 
count  of  Toulouse,  the  ruii  i  of  which  ma 
still  be  seen.  The  ancient  fortification 
erected  by  the  Crusaders,  merit  some  a 
tention,  several  towers  still  remaining. . 

Latakia  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  an 
important  places  in  Syria,  and  was  know 
in  ancient  times  as  Laodicea.  It  is  divide 
into  two  towns,  separated  from  each  oth< 
by  extensive  gardens.  In  the  upper  tow 
is  a  triumphal  aroh,  supposed  by  some  t 
have  been  erected  in  honor  of  Julius  Csesa; 
and  by  others  of  Germanicus.  It  is  in 
state  of  good  preservation,  and  some  of  tl 
ornaments  are  very  curious.  The  fa: 
famed  tobacco  of  Latakia  forms  its  stap] 
trade,  and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  work 
Its  general  commerce,  however,  has  grea 
ly  declined  since  the  rise  of  Beyrout. 

Alexandretta,  the  next  city  touched  b 
the  steamers,  owes  its  name  to  Alexandt 
the  Great,  but  is  not  distinguished  by  an 
important  events  either  in  ancient  or  mot 
em  times.  It  is  far  from  salubrious,  an 
most  Europeans  who  are  obliged  to  remai 
here  make  Bailan  their  place  of  resident 
a  charming  little  village  about  two  houi 
distant. 

Mernna^  or  Mersa,  is  a  small  port  of  lii 
tie  importance,  and  of  no  interest  to  tfa 
traveler. 

Taking  the  Austrian  Lloyds  steamen 
the  time  from  Beyrout  to  Cyprus  is  aboi 
eleven  hours.  This  island  is  about  14 
miles  in  length,  and  possesses  great  nai 
ural  fertility.  The  population  is  abec 
130,000.  Cyprus  was  first  peopled  by  th 
Phoenicians,  and  afterward  colonized  b 
the  Greeks,  who  erected  at  Paphos  the  fi 
mous  shrine  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  ] 
successively  belonged  to  Persia,  "Egyp 
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the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Saracens ; 
was  taken  by  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Lusignan  family,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  nntil  1570,  when  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Saracens.  The  wines 
of  Cyprus  are  well  known,  and  form  the 
principal  article  of  commerce.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  principal. town 
where  the  steamer  stops,  Lamiea,  which 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  This  is  about 
ten  minutes'  -#alk  from  the  landing-plaoe. 
The  Greek  church  contains'  a  tomb  shown 
as  that  of  Lazarus  (?).  The  Latin  convent 
and  church  in  the  town  contain  some  very 
fair  pictures,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  said  that  Othello  had  a  palace  oppo* 
site  the  convent  (?).  The  fare  for  a  boat 
to  go  on  shore  and  return  is  five  francs. 

From  Cyprus  to  Rhodes  is  thirty  hours. . 
This  island  embraces  an  area  of  460  square 
miles,  and  is  attractive  to  the  traveler  both 
for  its  delightful  climate  and  the  ruins  of 
the  classic  and  medi»val  periods  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  roses  growing  on  the  island, 
and  which  may  be  seen  stamped  on  ancient 
medals.  In  1809  Rhodes  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
under  whose  dominion  it  remained,  not- 
withstanding numerous  attempts  made  by 
the  Saracens  to  gain  possession,  until  1523, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  after  a  siege  of  five  months. 
The  port  and  town  of  Rhodes  is  situated 
at  the  no^rthem  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  different  palaces  of  the  Crusaders  are 
well  worth  seeing.  The  "Street  of  the 
Knights,"  or  the  Hue  dea  ChevaUers^  has  on 
many  of  its  hpuses  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  knights  sculptured  on  shields  over 
the  doors.  At  the  upper  end  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  tower 
of  which' alone  remained  standing  after  the 
explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  in  1856. 
The  place  in  the  harbor  in  which  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes  stood  is  pointed  out. 

From'  Rhodes  to  Smyrna  the  time  is  28 
hours.  In  one  hour  yon  pass  the  island 
of  Symi,  noted  for  the  expertness  of  its 
male  and  female  divers,  and  for  coral  and 


sponge.  We  now  pass  numerous  islands, 
many  of  them  famous  in  Grecian  history, 
such  as  Cos,  Samos,  Scio,  etc. 

The  time  from  Smyrna  to  Constantino- 
ple is  30  hours.  Should  the  traveler  in- 
tend returning  from  Constantinople  via 
the  Danube,  he  had  better  take  a  steamer 
to  Syra,  which  connects  with  a  line  to 
Athena;  then  from  Athens  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople. Travelers  who  have  visited 
Italy  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  oflen 
take  this  route. 

Immediately  on  landing  at  Smj'ma  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  rail- 
road company  to  start  an  express  train  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Ephesns.  There  is  but 
one  regular  train  which  leaves  Smyrna  for 
Aidan  (a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitants) 
daily,  consequently  you  can  notretra*n  by 
the  train  which  leaves  Aidan  at  the  same 
hour  the  train  leaves  Smyrna,  the  Ephesus 
station  being  about  half  way ;  and  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  station  for  all  night  is 
very  poor,  and  that  only  for  four  or  five 
persons.  The  regular  time  is  2  hours  and 
80  minutes,  but  tiie  express  runs  it  in  1 
hour  and  80  minutes.  A  special  train  costa 
just  about  $60,  and  $5  for  each  passenger 
in  addition.  Ephesus  stood  conspicuously 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  tlo 
world  long  before  history  commenced.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  Hellenic  mythology,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It 
was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  of 
Christian  cities,  and,  next  to- Athens,  the 
most  memorable  for  its  schools  of  art;  but 
its  ruins  are  scarcely  visible,  and  these 
extended  over  a  great  space.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ranges  of  subterranean 
vaults,  but  little  remains  of  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  temple. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamera  touch 
at  Beyront  every. two  weeks,  going  and 
coming  from  Constantinople,  as  aUo  do 
the  steamers  of  the  French  and  Russian 
lines. 

From  Beyrout  to  ConsUaUinopU  occupies 
ten  days,  the  steamers  stopping  over- 
night at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta, 
and  Smyrna, 
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Smyuna  stands  foremost  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  180,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  em- 
poriam  of  the  Greek  trade  of  the  Levant. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Hdtel  d'Europe.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the  hooses 
mean  and  gloomy  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
merchants.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  and 
home  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  that 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, and  a  temple  was  erected  by  its  in- 
habitants, called  Homerewtij  with  a  statue 
of  the  poet  A  grotto  is  also  shown  where 
he  is  said  to  have  written  part  of  his  Iliad. 
The  originr  of  Smyrna  is  ascribed  by  many 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  the  only 
city  addressed  by  the  Apostle  St.  John 
which  has  retained  its  importance  down  to 
the  present  day.  Christianity  was  earlj' 
introduced  here,  and  Polycarp,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  city,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
its  midst  in  166.  Smyrna  was  once  the 
central  d6p6t  of  commerce  in  Asia  Minor ; 
the  products  of  Persia  and  Armenia  were 
brought  here  by  caravans,  and  exchanged 
for  European  goods.  Steam  navigation 
has  created  a  change.  The  caravans  now 
stop  at  Trebizond,  coming  from  Persia  and 
Armenia,  while  the  vessels  that  touch  at 
different  points  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  render  the  expedition  of  their  arti- 
cles of  commerce  to  Smyrna  unnecessary. 
Figs  are  at  present  the  principal  product 
of  Smyrna,  and  their  export  is  very  large. 
The  Caravan  Bridge,  or  Poni  des  CaravaneSy 
is  generally  visited  by  travelers ;  also  the 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  The  view  from 
the  latter  is  truly  magnificent. 
-  From /9myma  to  Cofwton<tfM)pfe,  fare  $19. 
Steamers  twice  a  week ;  Austrian  Lloyds, 
every  week ;  French  steamers,  every  two 
weeks.  Steamers  sail  directly  to  Mar- 
seilles or  Messina. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing,  as  we  do,  so  many  beautiful 
islands,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory. Rhodet,  so  distinguished  in  ancient 
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times  for  its  liberty,  learning,  and  valor, 
and  in  modem  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Paimos^  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Scanos,  celebrated  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  of  Juno.  II 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  foi 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  celebrated  history.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  8eio,  the 
**  paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previouj 
to  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  b> 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago,  ifyt^ene^ 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 
and  where  the  "  burning  Sappho  loved  an^ 
sung."  Tenedos^  where  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed themselves  when  they  pretended  U 
abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

We  now  enter  the  DardaneUei^  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles, 
A  few  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  A  bydo* 
celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  by  Byroi 
in  the  following  verses : 

^*If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember!) 
To  croBS  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont! 

"If,  when  the  wintry  tempe«t  roar'd, 
lie  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thns  of  old  thy  current  poar*(f. 
Fair  Venua  I  how  I  pity  both ! 

"For  we,  degenerate  modern  wretch. 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  think  Fve  done  a  feat  to-day. 

*'Bnt  cince  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  donbtfol  story, 
To  woo— and— I^rd  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

"'Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best; 
Sad  mortals!  thus  the  gods  still  plague  yon ; 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  Tve  the  ague.** 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  contains 
1,075,000  inhabitants,  and  is  conseqaently 
the  third  largest  city  in  Europe;  330,000 
of  these  are  Christians  of  various  denomi> 
nations.  Hotel  de  Byzanee,  new  and  very 
comfortable.  Hikd  (TAngieterre  is  a  very 
fine  house,  kept  by  Misseri*  an  English- 
man, at  the  modest  rate  of  18  francs  per 
day,  with  3  francs  for  lunch,  making  $4 
per  day — the  most  expensive  in  Europe ; 
Il6iel  Belle  Vue,  more  moderate.  Constan- 
tinople  was  founded,  by  Byzas,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  Byzantium,  656  B.C. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in.  A.D.  328, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  which  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  tlie  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
but  has  only  been  twice  taken:  first  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  the  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed IL,  1453,  when,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  finally  suppress- 
ed. The  city  occupies  one  of  the  finest  nat- 
ural situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular  shape, 
which  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Bosphoms.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or  off- 
set of  the  Bosphoms,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galatia,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the 
residence  of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  of  the  city,  when  approached 
by  sea,  is  very  beautiful,  exhibiting  to 
view  a  crowd  of  domes  and  minarets,  back- 
ed by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and 
other  trees,  which  shade  the  extensive  cem- 
eteries beyond  the  walls ;  but  the  interior 
is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  winding,  steep, 
and  dirty  streets,  without  names  or  plan  of 
any  kind,  and  with  houses  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  and  present 
dead  walls  to  the  street,  light  and  air  be- 
ing, as  in  all  Oriental  towns,  derived  from 
the  interior  court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says,  '*  Nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  close  home  to  a 
city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital.  There 
are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 


slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locks 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  amid 
those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross  the 
fathomless  Bospborus;  if  you  would  go 
from  your  hotel  to  the  bazars,  yon  must 
pass  by  the  bright  blue  pathway  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
sail  of  the  line.  You  are  accustomed  to 
the  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Venice  strains  out 
from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Doge  is  the  bowing 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  his  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bears 
him  from  palace  to  palace ;  by  some  un- 
failing witchcraft  she  entices  the  breeze  to 
follow  her,  and  ian  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord ;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  very 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  walls 
of  his  seratl ;  she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  she  extinguishes  his  rivals,  and  hush- 
es his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one:  so 
vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep !" 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  built  15 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tblerabl}'  per- 
fect. The  city  was  originally  entered  by 
43  gates ;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are,  first,  the  Seraglio^  which  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient. Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walls  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  inte- 
rior space  irregularly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques, 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypresB, 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  build- 
ings having  been  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods, according  to  the  tastes  of  the  success- 
ive sultans.  .  The  outside  court  is  free  to 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  from  wjiich  the  Ottoman  empire 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular in  its  arch,  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  50  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gatewav  there  is  a  niche, 
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wberti  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pab- 
licly  e;cposed.  The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  bj  the  wives  of  the  present  saltan's 
late  father,  the  saltan  residing  in  his  new 
palace  on  the  Bosphoras,  opposite  Scutari. 
The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  visited 
by  a  firman  from  the  sultan :  during  some 
of  the  feasts,  however,  this  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. Apply  to  our  minister,  who  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This 
principal  mosque  stands  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sublime 
Porte.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  531 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  completed 
in  538 :  100  architects,  with  100  master  ma- 
sons, and  10,000  masons,  were  employed 
for  seven  and  a  half  years.  The  whole 
was  superintended  by  the  emperor,  under 
the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and  cost  a 
fabulous  amount  of  money.  Twenty  years 
after  the  eastern  dome  fell  in,  but  was  re- 
stored by  Justinian  to  still  greater  splendor. 
The  mosque  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
270  feet  long  by  243  wide,  and  is  surmount- 
ed in  the  centre  by  a  dome,  the  middle  of 
which  is  180  feet  above  the  floor.  There 
are,  in  addition,  two  larger  and  six  smaller 
semi-domes,  with  four  minarets  added  by 
the  Mohammedans,  the  whole  forming  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  exterior. 
The  beauty  of  the  interior  is,  however, 
marred  by  the  thousands  of  cords  depend- 
ing from  the  roof  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them 
lamps  of  colored  glass,  large  ostrich  eggs, 
artificial  horse-tails,  vases,  and  globes  of 
crystal,  and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  170 
.  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
eight  were  those  taken  by  Aurelius  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  and 
sent  by  the  Widow  Marina  to  Rome,  eight 
in  green  marble  came  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  others  from  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Heliopolis,  from 
Athens  and  the  Cyclades.  Thus  every 
heathen  temple  renowned  in  antiquity  fur- 
nished a  part,  and  the  columns  which  for- 
merly looked  down  on  its  numerous  gods 
now  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Supreme 
Lord,  surmounted  by  the  cross.  The  gild- 
ed crescent  of  the  cupola  is  150  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  can  be  seen  ^00  miles  out 
at  sea.  The  gilding  of  it  cost  $50,000. 
There  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tops  of  the 
minarets. 

The  Mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
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is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinopl 
It  is  far  superior  to  St.  Sophia  in  the  grai 
deur  of  its  design ;  the  intention  being  n 
only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  but  to  surpa 
it.  It  was  begun  in  1550,  and  finished  : 
1566.  It  possessed  four  minarets,  two  lar( 
with  three  galleries,  and  two  small  wi1 
two  galleries.  There  is  one  large  dom 
two  half  domes,  and  ten  smaller  ones.  B 
fore  entering  the  mosque  itself  there  is 
large  court  or  harem,  surrounded  by  a  ga 
lery  formed  by  twenty-four  columns,  su 
taining  each  a  cupola.  The  interior  is  d 
vided  into  three  naves.  In  the  centre 
the  large  dome,  which  equals  in  diamett 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  and  is  about  20  fe( 
higher. 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmed  was  bui 
in  1610  by  Achmet,  or  Achmed  I.,  and,  ui 
til  the  "time  of  its  erection,  the  Kaaba  c 
Mecca  was  the  only  Mussulman  edifice  tbi 
boasted  of  six  minarets.  The  interior  < 
the  Ahmediehj  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turk 
is  very  simple.  The  principal  dome  is  su 
tained  by  four  immense  pillars,  which  rii 
outside  like  towers.  They  are  more  ths 
thirty-six  yards  in  circumference.  The; 
arefour  half  cupolas  surrounding  the  dom 
and  these  are  joined  by  four  entire  cupoli 
forming  the  angles  of  the  building.  Tl 
metier  or  pulpit,  in  hewn  stone,  is  modeh 
after  that  of  Mecca. 

The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  II.  is  next  i 
point  of  magnificence.  This  sultan,  imm 
diately  after  taking  Constantinople,  ha 
ing  converted  the  Church  of  St.  Soph 
into  a  mosque,  tore  down  the  Church  < 
the  Holy  Apostles  for  the  purpose  of  erec 
ing  on  its  site  the  mosque  which  now  bea 
his  name.  The  design  was  made  by 
Greek  architect,  Christodutos,  and  for  it  1 
was  largely  remunerated.  This  mosqi 
stands,  like  all  others,  between  two  court 
called  the  harem  and  garden.  In  the  fc 
mer  the  faithful  perform  their  ablution) 
in  the  latter  the  founder  reposes.  Tl 
tomb  of  Mohammed  II.  is  an  octagon 
dome,  very  simple ;  the  conqueror  lies 
a  catafalque  surmounted  by  an  enormo 
turban.  The  mosque  was  overthrown  1 
an  earthquake  in  1768,  and  repaired  1 
Mustapha  III. 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  eel 
brated  squares  both  of  ancient  and  mo 
em  Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  1 
450  wide.     The  ancient  builduig  was  mo 
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eled  after  the  circus  at  Rome.  It  was  snr- 
rounded  by  two  rows  of  colamns,  and  dec- 
orated with  numberless  stataes  in  marUe 
and  bronze.  All  these  monuments  have 
disappeared,  partly  through  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  of  the  biues  and  greens  who  at 
one  time  set  the  city  in  flames,  and  also 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  when  all  its  riches  and  works 
of  art  were  carried  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  four  famous  horses  of  Lysippus  were 
carried  to  Venice.  Among  those  that  re- 
main are  the 

ObeKsk  of  Tkeododus,  This  monument 
is  of  granite,  and  came  originally  from 
Thebes.  The  four  sides  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics ;  the  pedestal  is  of  marble, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  which  represent  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  surrounded  by  bis  court, 
others  the  instruments  used  to  erect  the 
obelisk.  Here,  also,  is  the  broken  PiUar 
ofConstantine^  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Tnrks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
The  stones  are  now  continually  falling,  and 
it  menaces  soon  to  be  in  ruins.  The  Ser- 
pentme  Column  consists  of  three  brass  ser- 
penU  twisted  together ;  the  heads  are  now 
all  gone.  Mohammed  II.,  on  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  shattered 
the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters 
with  his  mace  or  battle-axe.  This  column 
originally  supported  the  golden  tripod  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  Bordering  on  the 
Hippodrome  was-  the  imperial  palace,  also 
the  Senate-house  and  Fonim. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constantinople  is  the  Burnt  PiUar  in 
Adrianople  Street,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  city :  it  is  so  named  from  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
was  originally  120  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three  of 
the  blocks  wore  thrown  down.  Its  height 
is  now  only  90  feet. 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  construct- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  fountains 
ornament  almost  every  street,  piazza,  or 
mosque ;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gilded.  The  public  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  houses  of  any  ira- 
portance  arc  supplied  with  baths.    Among 


the  most  important  institutions  of  Constan- 
tinople are  the  public  Kkana^  which  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  from  50  to  1000 
persons  each ;  the/  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer- 
chants, who  are  here  lodged  gratuitously 
while  they  remain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possession  of  his  room.  The  object  is 
to  attract  merchandise  and  traders  fh>m 
all  parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  is 
the  condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the 
trader.  The  apartments  are  built  several 
stories  high,  around  an  open  court,  the  en- 
trance being  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  ter- 
minating with  a  crescent. 

The  Batars  of  Constantinople  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  only 
much  more  extensive,  resembling  very 
much  the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  are  chief- 
ly crowded  with  ladies,  and  it  is  often  as 
difficult  to  pass  ttfrough  them  as  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  The  grand  hiu 
zar  is  of  enormous  extent,  and  with  its 
streets,  passages,  and  fountains,  seems  like 
a  city  within  a  city.  It  is  entirely  roofed 
over,  and  is  lighted  by  little  cupolas  here 
and  there.  This  half-light  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  seller  than  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  aspect  of  the  goods,  however, 
is  truly  enticing.  One  long  alley  glitters 
with  yellow  morocco,  another  brilliant  with 
India  shawls,  another  with  meerechaums^ 
another  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  another 
with  embroidered  muslin  dresses,  anoth- 
er with  slippers,  another  with  Damascus 
swords  and  daggers,  another  with  robes  of 
ermine  and  fur;  all  the  diff^srent  dealers 
in  the  same  style  of  goods  occupying  the 
same  bazar.  The  Armenian  Catholic  church 
at  Pera  should  be  visited.  Here  is  a  Gobe- 
lin copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  of  the  French  in 
October,  1669,  and  valued  at  250,000  francs. 

The  Cemeterks  of  Constantinople  are 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkish  C3rpres8. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans U  has  alwaj's  been  a  rule  to 
plant  one  at  the  birth  and  death  of  every 
member  of  the  family,  consequently  for 
miles  round  the  city  we  perceive  vast  for- 
ests of  these  trees. 
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The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
pplied  by  the  light  caique^  a  kind  of 
leny,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000 
5  estimated  to  ply  on  the  waters  of  Stam- 
ul  and  its  suburbs.  They  are  very  ele- 
nt  in  their  construction,  and  glide  over 
e  waters  with  great  rapidity.  They  must 
entered  with  great  caution,  and  the  pas- 
ngers  must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the  same 
inner  as  in  an  Indian  canoe.  The  fare 
cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a  piastre ; 
land  yourself  and  baggage  from  the 
samer,  5  piastres;  from  the  Custom-house 
Tophani,  2  piastres ;  all  day,  for  20  pias- 
ss  or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
mstantinople  is  6  francs.  Atanase,  a 
iry  good  one,  may  be  seen  at  the  Hotel 
jTzance.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible 
ne  you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  city  and 
burbs  in  a  proper  manner. 
Mr.  Turner  says :  *'  Amid  the  novelties 
at  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
ithing  surprises  him  m^re  than  the  silence 
at  pervades  so  large  a  capital.  The  only 
unds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
ead,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
id  in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
I  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
f  king  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
the  passengei^-lazy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
sh-brown  color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  fiimished  looks, 
tio  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  stoeets,  and 
se  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
ntrast  between  Constantmople  and  a  Eu- 
pean  city  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
night;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
e  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
numerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  in* 
rvals  send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
at  it  requires  practice  to  be  able  to  sleep 
spite  of  their  noise.  This  silence  is 
equently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
monnced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
ivement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
llmg  loudly  yunffm  war  (there  is'a  fire), 
I  which  the  iiremen  assemble,  and  all  the 
habitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
ately  on  the  alert.  If  it  be  not  quickly 
bdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
»liged  to  attend ;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 
usive  ravages,  the  sultan  himself  must 
ipear  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
en." 
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During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
forbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff, from  sunrise  to  sunset;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revelry ;  the  mosques 
and  coffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  faithful  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  quiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  Bairamy  which  succeeds  the 
Ramadan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity;  every  Turk  dons 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy  days  after  this  comes  the 
Feast  of  Sacrifice,  or  Coorhan  Bairam, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Taking  the  European 
shore,  and  passing  the  promontory  of  Top- 
Han^,  we  see  first  the  palace  of  Dolma- 
Baghtche  and  the  palace  of  Beschiektasche, 
the  latter  the  favorite  abode  of  the  sultans 
in  the  fine  season.  Otia-Keni  is  the  first 
stopping-place  of  the  steamers  making  this 
excursion.  It  is  a  large  village,  peopled 
with  Christians  and  Jews.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  Riza  Pacha  and 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultana  Valide,  a  square 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  columns.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  town,  along  the  shore, 
is  the  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  broth- 
er-in-law of  the  sultan. 

Kovron-Schechme,  Here  Medea  landed 
with  Jason,  on  his  return  from  Colchis,  and 
planted  a  laurel- tree.  Constantino  also 
built  a  church  here  in  honor  of  Michael 
the  Archangel.  In  the  fifth  century  Sim- 
eon the  Stylite  caused  his  pillar  to  be 
erected  here,  upon  which  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  We  next  pass 
Amaout'Keni,  a  small  village  inhabited 
by  Greeks. 

Bebek  is  situated  on  one  of  the  prettiesi 
bays  of  the  Bosphorus.  Here  is  a  summei 
pavilion  of  the  sultan,  with  mosque  an^ 
baths ;  also  the  Kiosk  of  the  Conferences, 
the  biscuit  manu&ctory  of  the  fleet,  and 
an  Amerioan  Protestant  school.  Betweer 
Bebek  and  Roumili  Kissar  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel.     The  current  is  verj 
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swift,  and  U  called  bj  the  Tarks  Cheitan 
Akindisi  (Satan's  current). 

BoutniU  Kistar  (the  Castle  of  Europe) 
was  built  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1451,  not* 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Con- 
stantine  Palseologns,  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  foresaw  in  its  completion  the  fall  of 
his  capital  and  empire.  One  thousand 
masons  were  employed  in  its  construction, 
each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  two  work- 
men .  A  measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked 
for  their  daily  task,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  was  twenty -two  feet.  Mohammed 
himself  pressed  and  directed  the  work.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  three  months.  The 
towers  were  armed  with  enormous  cannon, 
which  shot  forth  bullets  of  marble  against 
the  city.  Immediately  on  its  completion 
Mohammed  began  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

BaUa-Uman.  Here  stands  the  palace 
of  Reschid  Pacha,  now  belonging  to  his 
son,  Etham  Pacha.  Here  were  signed  the 
treaty  of  commerce  of  1888,  the  treaty  of 
the  Five  Powers  in  1841,  and  the  conven- 
tion in  1849  relative  to  the  Principalities 
of  the  Danube. 

Stenia  was  called  by  the  ancients  Stenos, 
Leothenius,  and  Sosthenins,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  nautical  fights  and  enter- 
prises. It  was  occupied  in  712  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  menaced  in*  their  incur- 
sions the  Eastern  Ethpire.  Yeni-Keni  lies 
farther  on ;  the  situation  and  surroundings 
are  very  lovely. 

Therapia  (health)  deserves  its  name  from 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Pharmateia,  from  the  poison 
thrown  on  the  coast  by  Medea  when  in  pur- 
suit of  Jason.  This  place  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  many  fights  between  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese.  The  shore  is  lined  with 
cafi^s,  hotels,  summer-houses,  and  gardens. 
The  French  and  English  embassadors  have 
each  a  summer-palace  here.  The  palace  of 
the  French  embassy  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Ypsilanti,  but  was  confiscated  by 
Sultan  Selim  III.,  and  presented  to  France 
during  the  mission  of  the  Marcchal  Sebas- 
tiani. 

Butfuk-Dere  is  so  named  from  the  great 
valley  which  stretches  several  miles  in- 
land. It  is  the  last  stopping-place  of  the 
steamers  making  the  excursion  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  just  before  arriving  we  first  catch 
a  glimpse  of  tho  Black  Sea.    Buyuk-Dcrc 


is  one  of  the  most  charming  summer-resi- 
dences to  be  found  in  Turkey ;  many  rich 
merchants  of  Constantinople  have  their 
country-houses  here,  going  to  the  city  in 
the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening. 
The  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  favorite  promenade  of  the  people  is  in 
the  great  valley.  Here  stands  a  group  of 
seven  plantains,  called  the  Seven  Brothers. 
One  is  called  the  plantain  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  a  tradition  existing  that  Godfi%y 
and  his  army  encamped  here  in  1096.  This, 
however,  is  refuted  by  the  writings  of  Anna 
Comnena.  An  excursion  is  often  made  by 
travelers  from  Buyuk-Dere  to  Bagdtche- 
Kern  Budi  Belgrade,  The  former  is  located  on 
the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills  surrounding 
the  great  valley  of  Buy  uk-Dere.  The  grand 
aqueduct  of  Mahmoud  I.  closes  in  the  val- 
ley. This  aqueduct  was  built  in  1732,  and 
furnishes  water  to  Pera,  Galata,  and  Be- 
schik-Tasch.  About  four  miles  farther  in- 
land is  Bdgradt,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  forest  17  miles  in  circumference. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  reservoir  of  tho 
capital  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
these  woods,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
guard  stationed  here  to  protect  them  and 
the  aqueduct  from  damage.  The  village 
of  Belgrade  was  called  Petra  in  the  time 
of  the  Byzantines.  It  is  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence  during  the  spring  of  the  year, 
but  in  summer  the  mists  rising  from  the 
forest  render  it  unhealthy'. 

RoumUuFener  marks  the  limits  of  the 
Bosphorns.  The  three  promontories  which 
terminate  the  European  shore  have  large 
batteries  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the 
channel.  Opposite  them  are  the  Cyanean 
Rocks,  or  the  Symplegades,  so  called  from 
their  supposed  mobility.  This  idea  prcfba- 
bly  arose  from  their  disappearing  in  stormy 
weather.     Returning  by  the 

Asiatic  Skore^  the  fortress  of  Rwa  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  theE|osphorus,  and  serves, 
like  Kila,  opposite,  to  protect  the  channel. 
Fanaraki  and  Poiras  are  next  passed :  the 
latter  fortress  stands  opposite  that  of  Ka- 
ribdsche,  on  the  European  shore.  FU- 
Boumou,  or  the  Elephant  Cape,  is  also 
fortified. 

Anadmdi-Kavak. — This  village  stands  at 
the  foot  of  tho  promontory  Hieron,  which 
OM'es  its  name  to  the  temple  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  to  whom  tho  Argivo  Phrj'gos,  and 
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afterward  Jason,  on  his  return  from  Col- 
chis, erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices. 
The  GicttU's  Mountain  is  the  highest  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  rises  580  feet 
al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called 
loucha-Dciffh  by  .the  Turks,  and  at  the  foot 
diverges  into  two  capes,  separated  by  the 
little  Bay  of  ^motir  /ert,  which  lies  oppo- 
site the  Gulf  of  Buyuk-Dere.  On  the 
mountains  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Pantaleon,  built  by  Jnstinian ;  also  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  (?)  as  shown  by  the  Turks. 
Some  distance  along  the  shore  lies  Houn- 
Har-Ishelessi,  This  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  sultans. .  Moham- 
med II.  here  built  a  kiosk,  and  Soliman  the 
Magnificent  a  palace,  which  was  again  re- 
built by  Mahmoud  I.,  in  1746.  The  pres- 
ent kiosk  was  built  and  offered  to  the  sul- 
tan by  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  six  million  francs. .  In 
1833  a  Russian  army  encamped  in  the  val- 
ley ;  and  on  June  /S6th  the  famous  treaty 
of  Hounkiar-Iskelessi  was  signed,  which 
closed  the  Dardanelles  to  foreign  fleets. 

Continuing  along  the  shore,  we  come  to 
the  village  of  Bey-Kos,  which  stands  on 
th3  gulf  of  the  same  name.  This  gulf  was 
formerly  called  the  Bay  of  Amycus :  here 
the  king  of  the  Bebryces  was  slain  by  Pol- 
lux on  the  return  of  the  Argonantic  expe- 
dition. ^  A  laurel,  planted  at  the  place  of 
his  defeat,  had  the  singular  effect  of  ren- 
dering insensible  those  who  gathered  its 
branches. 

The  bay  of  Bey-Kos  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  sword  fish ;  they  have  now, 
however,  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Bosphorus.  Continuing  along  the  coast, 
we  pass  Indjir-Keni,  Ichibouklon^  and  Kan- 
lidje,  the  bloody  village.  Here  is  a  fine 
kiosk  erected  by  Mehemet  Ali.  A  nadotUi- 
Ilissar  (the  castle  of  Asia)  lies  opposite 
Roumili-Hissar,  and,  like  that  fortress, 
was  built  by  Mohammed  II.  It  is  now  in 
ruins,  and  presents  nothing  to  the  view 
but  four  dismantled  towers.  The  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  on  the  Bosphorus.  Here  the 
lovely  beauties  of  the  harem  come  to  pass 
the  summer  months.  In  the  centre  of  the 
promenade  is  a  large  white  marble  foun- 
tain, covered  with  inscriptions  in  letters  of 
gold,  covered  by  a  large  projecting  roof, 
and  little  domes  surmounted  by  crescents. 
Kandi^i  derives  its  name  from  the  light- 
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house  which  crowns  the  hill  Idjadieh  above 
the  village. 

KouUeli, — ^Here  Soliman  lay  hid  during 
three  years  from  his  father  Selim  I.,  who 
had  condemned  him  to  death.  Tchengd- 
Keni  is  so  called  from  the  old  anchor  found 
on  the  shore  by  Mohammed  II.  Beylerbey- 
Kenif  a  large  village  with  a  magnificent 
palace,  finished  in  1867.  At  Istavros  is  a 
very  pretty  mosque  with  two  minarets, 
formerly  a  Greek  church. 

Kousgoundjouk  is  the  last  stopping-place 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  before  arriving  at  Scu- 
tari. .  Scutari  is  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
the  Turkish  capita],  although  the  arm  of 
the  sea  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  which  flows 
between  them.  This  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  It  has  eight  mosques, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Buyuh-Jjami  . 
and  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultana  Vaide.  The 
latter  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  illumi- 
nated during  the  nights  of  Ramadan,  like 
the  imperial  mosques  in  Constantinople. 
The  cemetery  of  Scutari  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  East.  It  is  an  immense  wood 
of  cypress-trees,  crossed  by  large  alleys, 
which  extend  nearly  three  miles.  The 
soil  of  Scutari  is  considered  as  aacred 
ground.  Here  the  Ottoman  dynasty  was 
founded,  and  from  here  Islamism  spread  it- 
self in  Europe.  Many  illustrious  men  have 
therefore  desired  to  be  buried  in  this  cem- 
etery. One  tomb  attracts  particular  at- 
tention ;  it  is  a  dome  sustained  by  six  mar- 
ble columns,  and  marks  the  place  where 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  buried  his  favorite 
horse*  The  Convent  of  the  Rufai,  or  howl- 
ing dervishes,  should  be  visited  by  the  trav- 
eler, their  manner  of  worship  being  very 
novel  and  interesting. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Yarna,  Odessa, 
Trebizond,  Marseilles,  and  the  Syrian  coast. 

Travelers  wishing  to  go  up  the  Danube 
take  the  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers  to  Yarna, 
and  then  go  by  rail  to  Rustchuk,  where  they 
join  the  mail  steamer,  and  proceed  up  the 
Danube  to  Basiasch.  Here  they  may  take 
the  railroad  to  Pesth  and  Vienna,  or  con- 
tinue on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pesth. 

To  visit  the  Crimea  you  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
from  thence  to  Sebastopol.  Fifty  dollars 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle-fields,  as 
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well  as  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 
are  well  worth  a  Visit.  The  English  have 
left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— a  splendid  macadamized  road  from 
Balaklava  to  Sebastopol,  the  only  one  in 
the  coontry,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 
broken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  weather  that  its  perpetuity 
is  likely  to  rival  the  P3n'amids  of  Egypt. 

From  Conttonimopie  to  Genoa,  via  Athens, 
the  time  is  eight  days.  Fare,  500  f r.  =  $100. 
To  Athens,  41  hours :  this  fare  varies  con- 
siderably. 


PiBJKUS. 


THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 
After  passing  through  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are  again  among  the 
''  Isles  of  Greece,"  so  beautifully  described 
by  Byron  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  quotein  ftiU,  as  no  description  we  could 
give  would  so  well  while  away  the  hours  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

"  The  ujlea  of  Greece,  the  islea  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  roee  and  Hioebus  sprang; 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 
"  The  Scian  and  the  Telan  muse, 

The  herb's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Hare  found  the  fame'your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute; 
To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  » Islands  of  the  Blest.' 
**  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For,  standing  on. the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deam  myself  n  slave. 

'*  A  king  Fat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Wliich  looks  o'er  sea*-bom  Salamis, 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations— all  were  his! 
He  counted.them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 

**  And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  bo  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 
"'Tifl  something  in  the  dearth  of  ferae. 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  eing,  suffuse  my  facfe ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 
.    "  Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 
Must  IOC  but  Wush  ?    Our  father.,  bled. 


Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylaj ! 

"What !  silent  still,  and  silent  all? 

Ah  1  no :  the  voices  of  the  dead 

Sound  like  a  dintant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  *  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise — we  come,  we  come  I 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.* 

"  In  vain,  in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  btittles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vme  I 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  foi-get 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Tliink  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

"Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 
It  made  Anacreoa's  song  divine ; 

He  served— but  served  Polycratea— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Wex-e  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

**  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  fi'eedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh !  tliat  the  present  hour  could  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Sucli  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Bull's  rock  and  Perga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnants  of  a  line  . 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks-^ 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  : 
But  Turkish  fo^ye  and  I^tin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  b>*oad. 

*•  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  tlie  shade-^ 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-di'op  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

^^  Place  me  on  Suniam's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!" 

The  French  steamers  remain  generally 
at  Piraeus,  the  sea-port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hours — sufficient  time  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is  little  else 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  you  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  until  the  next 
boat  arrives. 
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The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  were  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modern 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  main  land  from  north  to  south  is 
little  more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  only  165.  Including  the  numerous 
islands  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  19,945' square  miles,  or  about 
the  size  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  divided  into  four  portions,  Northern 
Greece,  the  Morea,  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  latter  were 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
in  1864.  The  first  is  that  portion  which 
lies  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  whole  is  generally  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  usually  warm  and  delight- 
ful; its  clear  and  cloudless  sky  has  been 
much  celebrated,  and  the  perfect  transpa^ 
rency  of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display 
the  natural  objects  of  its  scenery  in  their 
highest  beauty. 

On  the  plains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  are  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
rea snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary the  rains  &1I,  after  which  time  spring 
commences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  water-melon  afford  the 
richest  fruit. 

Bees  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  is  yerf  great 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  the  cities  of  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth,  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  200  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of  Greek  cities  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

"'  The  civil  polity  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
whose  governing  power  began  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  calling  forth  the  public  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  military 
knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  zeal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by 
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them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  thai 
elsewhere  in  ancient,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  modem  times;  and  their  commerce,  con 
ducted  by  means  of  their  colonies  on  th< 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
ily, and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  import 
ant. 

**  The  pride,' activity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty,  bore  them  triumphantly  througl 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (dosec 
B.C.  491) ;  and  the  same  features  of  char- 
acter, differently  developed,  involved  then 
in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesiai 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  yean 
(B.C.  431-404),  by  destroying  their  unioi 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  th( 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mac- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Che- 
ronea,  B.C.  838.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few  years : 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  an<j 
their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Achaean  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
against  the  power  of  Macedon ;  and  wher 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with  the  cap 
ture  of  Corinth,  146  B.C.,  f^om  which  time, 
during  1350  years,  it  continued  to  be  eithei 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Romar 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

"  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  countr}' 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variet^p 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish  no- 
bles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Palseologus.  In 
1438  it  was  invaded  by^  the  Turks,  whc 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty 
of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed  the  Turkf 
in  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  whei^thc 
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Greeks  once  more  awoke  fh)m  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennohled  by 
their  ancestcMrs.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  otiiers  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  countr}'^  formed  a  he" 
teiria  for  concerting  patriotic  measures, 
and  in  1821  Ypsilanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  con- 
tinned  with  various  success  and  much 
bloodshed  till  the  great  European  powers 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(Oct.  20,  1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople,  1829.  The  provisional  government 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  rov- 
ohitionary  struggle  was  agitated  by  dis- 
contents and  jealonsies,  and  the  president. 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1881."  The  allied  powers,  having  pre- 
viously determined  on  erecting  Greece  into 
a  monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  {^xe-Coburg  (now  King  of  Bel- 
gium), who  declined  it ;  finally  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Otho,  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  since  dethroned. 

It  was  offered,  in  1863,  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne 
October  81,  with  the  title  of  George  I.  The 
present  government  of  Greece  is  a  consti- 
tutional and  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
legislative  power,  since  1864,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  and  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. The  person  of  the  king  is  inviola- 
ble; his  ministers  are  responsible.  The 
right  of  yote  begins  at  the  age  of  25,  and 
at  80  the  electors  are  eligible  for  election. 
The  deputies  are  chosen  for  four  years,  but 
tlie  senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
king.  Tb^  must,  however,  have  attained 
the  age  of  40.  The  population  of  Greece, 
including  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  1,457,894. 
That  of  Athens,  with  its  harbor,  PirsBus,  is 
50, 798.  The  army  amounts  to  81,300  men, 
viz.,  14,800  regular  troops,  and  17,000  ir- 
regular. Navy,  84  vessels,  164  cannon, 
and  1340  men. 

Money  is  leapt  in  drachmas,  piastres, 
and  paras;  40  paras =1  piastre =6  cents 
U.S.;  1  drachma =17  cents  U. S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas. 
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The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  and 
brave  race,  ingenious,  loquacious,  and  live- 
ly. They  are  generally  above  the  aver- 
age height,  and  well  shaped ;  features  reg- 
ular and  expressive;  eyes  large,  dark,  , 
and  animated ;  complexion  olive,  and  hair 
long. 

.  Mr.  Hope  says,  *^  The  complexion  of  the 
modem  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
from  different  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  th§  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
for  distinction  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form  tho 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

**When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  Uterature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philoso- 
phers. Now  that  craft  and  subtlety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what  3'Ott 
see  them." 

.  Travelers  generally  land  at  Piraeus,  the 
port  of  Athens,  which  is  about  six  miles 
distant,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  city. 
The  price  of  a  boot  to  take  you  and  your 
baggage  from  the  steamer  is  about  1  drach- 
ma. A  little  west  of  Pirieus,  near  the  sea- 
shore, the  throne  of  Xerxes  was  erected, 
that  he  might  watch  the  progress  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  he  sat  and  saw 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  The  macadamized 
road  to  Athens  follows  the  line  of  the  most 
eastern  of  the  long  walls  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Since  January,  1869,  a  rail-road  has  been 
open  from  Pirieus  to  Athens,  which  is  the 
first  ever  constructed  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 
The  city  of  Athens  owes  its  celebrity  en- 
tirely to  its  ancient  greatness  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  its  former  works  of  art. 
The  modem  city  presents  very  little  of  in- 
terest. The  surrounding  scenery  is  love- 
ly, and  the  climate  delightful,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  mean 
and  badly-built  houses.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  the  Grande  Breiagne  and  D'Angh- 
teffre.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  the  prin- 
cipal modern  edifice.  It  was  begun  in  1836, 
and  finished  in  1843.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular building,  heavy  and  monotonous 
in:  style.  The  southern  side,  with  an  Ionic 
portico,  presents  the  best  appearance.  The 
rooms  are  but  poorly  decorated ;  the  ball- 
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room  is  the  best,  adorned  with  stuccoes  and 
arabesques  in  the  Pompeian  style.  The 
university,  built  in  1837  by  Mr.  Hansen,  a 
Danish  architect,  b  the  finest  modem  build- 
ing in  Athens. 

The  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  abrupt^ 
ly  out  of  the  plain  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  a  fortress  from  the  earliest 
ages ;  it  rises  150  feet  The  walls,  which 
are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  form  a  circuit  of  nearly  7000  feet. 
They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
built  partly  by  the  Pelagians,  by  Themis- 
tocles  and  Cymon,  by  Valerian,  and  lat- 
terly by  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  A  mar- 
ble staircase  leads  np  to 

The  PropykM,  the  entrance  to  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  Propylflsa  were  commenced  437 
B.C.,  and  finished  in  five  years.  They  re- 
mained in  almost  perfect  preservation  un- 
til the  fourteenth  century.  This  gateway 
was  of  the  Doric  order;  its  central  pedi- 
ment was  supported  by  six  fluted  marble 
columns,  6  feet  in  diameter  by  29  in  height. 
To-day  but  two  of  the  six  columns  have 
their  capitals ;  these,  however,  equal  in 
lieauty  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  five 
portals  still  remain;  the  one  in  the  centre 
is  a  third  higher  and  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers. Of  the  two  wings  of  this  facade,  but 
one  remains  on  the  left.  This  is  the  Pina~ 
cotheca,  supposed  to  be  the  same  described 
by  Pausanias.  It  serves  as  a  museum  for 
all  the  statues,  inscriptions,  or  other  antiq- 
uities found  in  the  Acropolis.  Near  the 
Propylsea  stood  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of 
which  was  60  feet. 

The  Temple  of  Victory,  without  wings^ 
stands  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the 
Acropolis.  This  temple  seems  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  and  was  probably 
erected  by  Cymon.  It  was  demolished  by 
the  Turks  in  1687,  when  besieged  by  the 
Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  battery.  It  was.  restored  during  the 
reign  of  King  Otho,  partly  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  partly  with  funds  subscribed  in 
England.  Four  pieces  of  the  friese  are 
DOW  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  platfOTm  of  the  Acropolis  were 
several  temples  and  statues  dedicated  to 
iifierent  gods,  which  have  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Fragments  lie  scat- 
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tered  in  every  direction,  and  are  being  col- 
lected into  the  Pinacotheca  by  the  Arch«- 
ological  Society  of  Athens. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles.  The  exact  year 
in  which  it  was  begun  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  finished  436  B.C.  It  was  230  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufficient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  The  cost  of  the  bnildii^ 
was  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
cella,  or  walls,  of  the  principal  building, 
were  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  contain- 
ing 48  white  marble  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  These  columns  were  6  feet  2  inch- 
es at  the  base,  and  34  feet  high.  At  both 
ends  of  the  cella  was  a  vestibule  raised  two 
steps  above  the  platform,  supported  by  f^lx. 
columns  each.  The  edifice  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  called  the  opistfaodome,  being  63  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns.  Here  was 
kept  the  public  treasure.  The  other  di- 
vision was  '100  feet  deep  by  63  broad ;  the 
ceiling  was  supported  by  16  columns,  the 
whole  .material  being  of  the  finest  white 
marble.  This  portion  of  the  building  was 
called  the  cella,  and  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  for  a  long  time  the  disposition 
of  the  interior  was  unknown.  The  cele- 
brated frieze  of  the  cella,  representing  in 
bas-reliefs  the  faces  of  the  gods,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  temple,  and  horse  and  char- 
iot races,  has  been  transported  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  British  Museum.  Xn  the  in- 
terior of  the  cella  stood  the  colossal  statue 
of  Minerva,  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
the  Parthenon  being  dedicated  to  that  god- 
dess, who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  Parthenon  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  re- 
mained in  good  preservation  until  1687, 
during  the  Venetian  siege,  when  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building  tore  off  the  roof  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  temple.  Aft- 
er the  conquest  of  the  place,  the  destruc- 
tion was  still  carried  on,  and  the  Doge 
Morosini  caused  the  horses  and  chariot  of 
Minerva,  admirably  preserved,  to  be  taken 
from  the  pediment.  His  order  waa  so  bad- 
ly executed  that  the  whole  group  fbll,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The 
temple  has  also  greatly  suflered  in  mod' 
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ern  times  tbroogh  Lord  Elgin,  who  carried 
away  aboat  200  feet  of  the  frieze,  the  stat* 
ues  from-  the  pediment,  and  every  thing 
upon  whiiJh  he  coald  lay  hia  hands — ^all 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Mnseam. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  stood 
the  temple  of  the  Erechthehtm^  dedicated  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Minerva  and  Neptune. 
It  is  a  rectangnlar  building,  90  feet  long, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
time  of  Cymon  and  Pericles.  On  the 
noiihertt  and  western  sides  are  porticoes 
stipported  by  Ionic  columns ;  the  southern 
portico  is  supported  by  beautiful  female 
figmrcs  or  Caryatides.  But  five  columns 
now  remain  of  the  principal  or  western 
portico,  and  they  are  the  finest  type  ever 
seen  of  the  Ionic  order.  Of  the  portico  of 
the  Caryatides  but  three  of  the  ancient 
figures'  remain;  the  others  have  been  re- 
stored. The  Whole  edifice  was  of  PenteHc 
marble,  with  a  frieze  of  black  marble  of 
Eleusis.  On  this  black  ground  were  bas- 
reliefs  in  polychrome,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  found,  and  are  now  in  the  Plna> 
cotheca.  Part  of  the  roof  fell  in  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827.  The  sacred 
olive-tree  grew  in  this  temple,  which  was 
produced  from  the  earth  by  Minerva  dur- 
ing her  contest  with  Neptune  for  the  soil 
of  Attica.  It  was  burned  by  the  Persians 
on  gaining  possession  of  the  temple,  but  it 
grew  an  arm's  length  in  a  single  night  on 
being  reconquered  by  the  Athenians.  Ce- 
crops  is  also  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
portico  of  the  Caryatides. 

The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world,  had  four  distinct  characters, 
viz.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  offering*  the  treasury,  and 
the  mosenm  of  art  of  the  Athenian  people. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  Areopagus.,  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  ^m  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens. On  the  eastern  end  was  situated  the 
celebrated  Conrt  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
highest  judicial  court  of  Athens,  whose  ex- 
istence is  dated  from,  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
According  to  fiible,  Mars  himself  was 
judged  here^  for  the  mnrder  of  Alirothius, 
son  of  Keptnne.  The  judges  were  taken 
from  the  best  families  in  Athens,  an^  ap- 
pointed for  life.     The  tribunal  assembled 


during  the  night.    Here  Socratei  was  tried 
for  theism. 

The  fffst  hill  to  the  southwest  of  the  Are- 
opagus is  the  Pnyx,  where  the  citizens  met 
to  decide  all  great  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  peace  and  war.  The  Bema  is  the 
stone  pulpit  whence  the  orator  harangued 
the  people,  which,  together  with  the  steps 
leading  to  it  and  the  surrounding  seats,  is 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This  pulpit  is  turned 
from  the  sea,  and  therefore  is  not  the  trib- 
une of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  Alcibia- 
des,  which  Plutarch  distinctly  informs  us 
looked  toward  the  sea. 
"  Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in 
Athens  are :  The  Tower  of  the  Winds^  or 
the  water-clock  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
is  an  octagonal  tower  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Acropolis.  Its  eight  sides  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which 
the  Athenian  compass  is  divided.  The 
symbolical  figures  of  the  different  winds 
are  sculptured  on  the  frieze.  Above  the 
figures  on  each  side  was  a  sun-dial.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  was  ornamented  with 
a  Triton  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  pivot,  and 
turning  with  the  wind.  The  water-clock 
of  Andronicus  within  the  tower  was  sup- 
plied firom  the  fountain  of  the  Acropolis  by 
an  aqueduct. 

The  L(mtem  of  Demosthenes  is  a  small 
circular  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
constructed  in  white  marble.  Six  fiuted 
columns  support  a  beautifully  ornamented 
frieze,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which  have  been 
lately  much  injured.  This  building  now 
bears  the  name  of  the  Choragic  Monument 
of  Lt/sicrateSf  and  is  the  only  remaining 
temple  of  the  series  that  ornamented  the 
Street  of  Tripods. 

The  Arch  of  Hadrian  stood  between  old 
Athens  (the  city  of  Theseus)  and  new 
Athens  (the  city  of  Hadrian).  It  is  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  it  is  of  a  style  sd  peculiar  as  to 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  arch  was 
not  built  by  the  emperor,  whose  good  taste 
is  well  known,  but  by  the  Athenians  in  his 
honor. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  stood  in 
the  new  city,  or  Hadrianopolis.  It  was 
begun  by  Pisistratus  630  B.C.,  and  contin- 
ued by  his  son,  but  after  their  expulsion 
the  works  were  suspended  nearly  400  years. 
It  was  continued  at  different  times,  but  was 
not  completed  until  the  Teign  of  Hadrian 
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117-138  A.D.).  According  to  Mr.  Pen- 
ose,  the  temple  was  550  feet  long  by  170 
ride.  It  consisted  of  a  cella  surrounded 
ly  a  peristyle,  with  10  columns  on  the  front 
nd  20  at  the  sides.  The  peristyle  was 
[uadruple  at  the  pronaos  and  posticum, 
nd  double  at  the  sides,  making  in  all  120 
olumns.  Of  these  only  16  remain ;  they 
re  of  the  Corinthian  order,  above  60  feet 
n  height,  and  7  in  diameter.  A  great 
nany  of  the  remains  of  this  enormous  tem- 
ple have  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  prob- 
bl}'  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  Athenians  dur- 
Dg  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Prison  of  Socrates  is  the  name  giv- 
n  to  several  small  dungeons  cut  in  the 
ock  at  the  foot  of  the  Musseum  Hil).  In 
me  of  them  Socrates  is  believed  to  have 
>cen  imprisoned,  and  to  have  drunk  the 
>oisoned  cup ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
>roof. 

The  Theatre  of  Bacchus  was  built  about 
)00  B.C.  by  the  architects  Democrates  and 
^naxagoras.  The  ranges  of  scats  for  the 
ipectators  were  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
»f  the  Acropolis,  in  the  form  of  a  hemicy- 
;le.  The  stage  and  orchestra  were  built 
if  marble,  and  decorated  with  great  splen* 
lor.  It  was  not  terminated  until  340  B.C., 
luring  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  but 
t  had  long  served  for  the  representation 
)f  the  works  of  .-Eschj'lus,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  Above  the  seats  cut  in  the 
ock,  and  below  the  wall  of  Cymon,  is  the 
entrance  to  a  small  cavern,  which  was  con- 
/^erted  into  a  temple  by  Thrasyllus,  the 
/ictorious  choregus,  and  dedicated  to  Bac- 
:hus.  The  entrance  was  decorated  with  a 
jortico  in  Pentelic  marble,  and  on  the  en- 
;ablature  was  a  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus, 
low  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  b  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  temples  of  Athens  or 
jrreece,  and  even  of  those  that  remain  in 
[taly  and  Sicily.  It  was  built  by  Cymon, 
»on  of  Miltiades,  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Theseus,  which  he  had  found,  by  the  assist^ 
ince  of  an  oracle,  in  the  island  of  Scyros. 
[t  is  a  peripteral  hexast}>^le,  with  6  columns 
m  each  front  and  13  on  the  sides.  The 
honors  of  this  temple  were  divided  with 
Eercules,  and  10  metopes  on  the  eastern 
facade  represent  the  exploits  of  that  hero, 
while  4  only  (those  on  the  sides)  are  devo- 
ted to  Theseus.  The  walls  and  34  columns 
of  the  Doric  order  still  remain.  This  build- 
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ing  was  at  one  time  converted  into  a  church, 
and  dedicated  to  St  George. 

If  remaining  any  time  at  Athens,  be  par- 
ticular  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Lyca« 
bettus,  and  to  visit  the  village  and  plain  of 
Marathon  and  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

Mount  Lycahettm  is  the  peaked  summit, 
considerably  higher  than  the  citadel,  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  city.  This  hill  is 
called  by  the  modem  Greeks  the  Mountain 
of  St.  George,  from  the  church  dedicated 
to  that  saint  which  crowns  the  summit. 
Lycabettus  is  the  most  favorable  point  for 
studying  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  for  tracing  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  city ;  the  view  obtained  is 
truly  superb. 

Mount  Fentdicus  rises  3600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  from  Athens.  The  prind- 
pal  quarry  is  about  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  traces  of  the  work  of  the  an* 
cient  Athenians  are  plainly  visible.  Near 
the  quarry  is  a  grotto  of  stalactites  about 
50  feet  high  and  90  deep ;  at  the  entrance 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected,  ornament- 
ed with  very  poor  paintings.  The  ascent 
of  the  mountain  requires  about  two  hours. 
The  view  obtained  from  the  summit  is  in- 
teresting, both  from  the  immensity  of  the 
panorama  and  the  scenes  which  it  recalls. 

The  excursion  to  Marathon  may  be  made 
in. one  day  by  ordering  a  relay  of  horses  at 
Cephissia,  but  it  is  better  to  devote  two  for 
the  purpose,  taking  Mount  Pentelicus  on 
the  way. 

We  refer  travelers  to  Dod worth's  Athens 
for  fuller  particulars.  If  you  prefer  riding 
from  Athens  to  Pirseus  instead  of  taking 
the  train,  be  particular  in  making  a  bar- 
gain for  a  carriage,  else  you  will  be  swin- 
dled. A  Greek  hackman  is  worse  than  one 
of  New  York,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  the  law 
allows.  If  alone,  $1  is  sufficient  for  both 
ways ;  if  with  company,  say  four  persons, 
$1  50,  and  the  driver  will  be  well  paid. 

From  PircBUS  to  Corinth  by  jEgina^  £pi- 
daurus,  Nauplia,  and  Argos.  The  island 
of  ^gkta  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  Pi- 
raeus. It  owed  ita  name  to  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Asopos,  and  was  in  ancient 
times  tlie  seat  of  a  flourishing,  colony  of 
about  200,000  persons.  To-day  there  are 
not  more  than  9000  inhabitUig  the  island. 
Their  decline  began  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
when  they  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with 
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the  Athenians,  and  Buffei*ed  severe  defeat. 
The  modern  city  of  ^gina  offers  nothing 
of  remarkable  interest.  The  Museum,  Li- 
brary, and  Lazaretto,  erected  during  the 
presidency  of  Capo  d'Istrias  for  barracks, 
are  the  finest  buildings.  The  antiquities 
of  the  Museam  of  iEgina  have  all  been 
transported  to  Athens.  Near  the  port  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Venus;  one 
column  only  remains  standing,  most  of  the 
matwials  having  been  employed  by  Capo 
d'Istrias  in  the  construction  of  the  quay. 

The  Temple  of  Minerva^  known  by  many 
as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  from  iEgina.  It  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  most 
of  the  island,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  temples  in  Greece.  Twen- 
ty-two Doric  columns,  with  their  architrave, 
are  still  standing.  It  was  built  of  a  soft 
porous  stone  coated  with  a  stucco.  Under 
the  temple  is  a  cave,  near  the  entrance  to 
which  were  found,  in  1811,  the  sculptures 
of  the  pediments,  which  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Munich. 

From  ^gina  to  Pidhavro,  the  ancient 
JEpidcairue,  is  about  11  miles.  Epidaurus 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sent 
its  ships  to  aid  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ; 
to-day  it  has  barely  180  inhabitants,  and 
but  few  small  boats.  At  a  short  distance 
from  here  is  Prlatha,  where  the  first  Con- 
stituent Assembly  met  in  1821. 

From  Epidaurus  to  Nauplia,  bj'  way  of 
Hiero,  requires  about  one  day.  Hiero  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  Greece, 
and  was  frequented  by  invalids  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  came  here  to  re- 
cover health.  The  splendor  of  the  offer- 
ings with  which  it  was  ornamented,  its 
sanctity  and  riches,  were  renowned.  The 
sanctuary  was  situated  at  one  end  of  the 
plam,  and  was  inclosed  on  two  sides'  by 
steep  hills,  and  on  the  two  others  by  walls, 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  -  Ev- 
ery four  years  were  celebrated  the  fetes  of 
i£sculapius.  Among  the  antiquities,  the 
theatre  of  Polycletus  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
kind  in  Greece.  Fifty-four  rows  of  seats 
in  white  marble  still  remain  entire;  the 
whole  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
12,000  persons.  Continuing  our  route,  and 
passing  through   Ligourio,  we  arrive  at 


NdtipHay  the  most  important  city  of  Greece 
in  a  military  point  of  view ;  it  is  surround- 
ed by  fine  fortifications,  and  protected  by 
the  forts  of  Palamede  andltskale,  the  lat- 
ter built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropo- 
lis. The  founder  of  the  city  was  Nauplius, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Palamede,  the 
victim  of  Ulysses.  Nauplia  rose  to  somo 
importance  during  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and,  being  taken  by  the  French  and 
Venetians  in  1205,  became  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  belonging  to  the  family  of  Yillc- 
hardouin.  From  1829  to  1834  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  in- 
creased considerably  in  size  and  industr}'. 
The  Church  of  St.  Spiridion  is  generally 
visited  by  strangers;  here  Capo  d'Istrias 
was  assassinated.  His  place  of  residence 
is  also  shown. 

The  Fortress  of  Palamede  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  rises  712  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  first  fortifications  were  built  by 
the  Franks ;  more  were  added  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and  it  is  at  the  present  day  consid- 
ered impregnable.  The  citadel  incloses 
seven  forts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  penta- 
gon. During  the  latter  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it  was  conquered  only  by  famiuc. 
Leaving  Nauplia,  a  ride  of  2-^  hours  brings 
us  to  Argos,  passing  on  the  way  the  ruins 
of  Tiryns. 

A  rgos  is  a  large  town  of  4  or  5000  in- 
habitants, lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
is  the  Larissa  or  citadel.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  contests  that  the  remains 
of  antiquity  arc  scarce.  The  theatre,  situ- 
ated above  the  village,  is  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  Larissa.  It  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing 20,000  persons,  and  more  than  sixty 
rows  of  seats  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Near  hy  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  construction  in  brick.  The  citadel, 
which  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill,  occupiea 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  in  its 
walls  may  be  seen  the  columns  and  other 
materials  which  formed  a  portion  of  that 
edifice.  From  Argos  to  MycenoB  requires 
one  hour  and  a  half.  This  city  was  built 
by  Perseus,  1300  years  B.C.,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  hnportance,  being  the  capi- 
tal of  Agamemnon  until  468,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Argives.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  many  crimes,  which  have  inspired  the 
tragic  poets ;  here  Agamemnon  was  assas- 
sinated by  iEgistheus  and  Clvtemnestra. 
*  COS 
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The  Citadel  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  20 
feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  citadel  is 
through  the  celebrated  Gate  o/Liotu.  This 
is  composed  of  three  immense  blocks,  the 
one  forming  the  lintel  being  15  feet  long. 
On  this  rests  a  triangular  block  of  lime- 
stone, with  a  bas-relief  representing  two 
lions  face  to  face,  with  their  fore  paws  rest- 
ing on  the  base  of  a  column  which  sepa- 
rates them.  The  heads  of  the  lions  are 
now  gone.  The  approach  to  this  gate  is 
through  an  avenue  50  feet  long  and  30 
wide,  with  a  wall  on  each  side. 

The  Treasury  ofAtreus  is  a  subterranean 
construction,  perfectly  preserved,  common- 
ly called  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  An 
avenue  20  feet  long,  now  in  ruins,  led  to 
the  door  of  the  building,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  two  columns.  The  door  is 
'  formed  of  three  large  blocks,  the  lintel  be- 
ing 30  feet  long.  Above  the  lintel  is  a  tri- 
angular empty  space,  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  bas-relief  similar  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  building  is  di- 
vided into  two  chambers.  The  first  is  of 
circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome  40 
feet  in  height  by  45  in  diameter.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  opens  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill  in  which  the  monument  is  cut. 
The  traces  of  copper  nails  found  in  the 
walls  prove  this  chamber  to  h:;ve  been  cov- 
ered with  brazen  plates,  as  was  customary 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  as  Pau- 
sanias  describes  the  chamber  to  be  in  which 
Danae  was  confined  by  Acrisius  at  Argos. 
The  second  chamber  is  square  and  small, 
roughly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  served  proba- 
bly as  a  place  of  sepulchre,  while  in  the 
first  were  placed  arms,  jewels,  and  precious 
ornaments,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  funeral  monuments,  and  which  con- 
sequently gave  them  the  name  of  treasu- 
ries. Not  far  from  here  are  three  tombs, 
constructed  exactly  like  that  of  Agamem- 
non, but  now  entirely  in  ruins.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  gate,  defended  by  a 
long  avenue  like  the  Gate  of  Lions. 

The  time  from  Mycene  to  Corinth  is 
about  8}  hours.  Corinth  i«as  founded  1900 
years  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Her  pecul- 
iar position  on  the  isthmus  rendered  her 
the  commercial  centre  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  sources  of  her  wealth  and 
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pow^r  w«re  increased  by  the  Isthnuan 
Games,  which  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood every  three  years.  In  224  B.C.  she 
joined  the  Achssan  League,  and  became  the 
seat  of  the  assemblies  of  that  confedora- 
tion.  She  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  taken  by  them  under  Kum* 
mius  (146),  when  the  city  was  almost  en- 
tirely  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Csesar,  but  was  again  devastated  by  Alaric 
the  Goth,  by  the  Slavonians,  the  Latins, 
the  Turks,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the 
Venetians.  In  1715  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  whose  power  it  remained 
until  1821.  It  is  now  a  miserable  aad 
thinly  populated  village.  The.  only  ruins 
of  antiquity  are  those  of  the  Temple^  situ- 
ated west  of  the  modem  village.  Seven 
columns  still  remain,  five  looking  west, 
and  three  toward  the  south  (the  column 
forming  the  angle  being  twice  counted). 
Five  have  their  entablature  still  resting 
upon  them,  forming  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing. The  columns  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
but  heavy  and  ill  proportioned ;  they  are  5 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
are  formed  of  limestone  covered  with  stuc- 
co. Their  appearance  proves  them  to  bo 
anterior  to  the  temple  of  Egina,  or  to  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athene.  It  is  uneeit- 
tain  to  what  divinity  this  building  was  con- 
secrated ;  some  thii.k  to  Fortune,  others  to 
Minerva.  Not  far  from  the  temple  are  the 
ruins  of  some  Roman  baths. 

The  Acro-Corinthtu^  the  celebrated  for- 
tress of  Corinth,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
1800  feet,  and,  after  Fort  Palamede  at  Nao- 
plia,  is  the  finest  in  Greece.  There  is  but 
one  point  from  which  it  may  be  annoyed 
by  cannon,  of  which  Mohammed  II.  took 
advantage  in  his  siege,  but  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artillery  it  was  eonsidered 
impregnable.-  Within  the  fortress  there  is 
litUe  of  interest,  every  deffcription  of  build- 
ing being  mingled  there  in  a  mass.  Sev- 
eral cisterns,  hewn  in  the  rock,. receive 
rain-water,  besides  two  natural  springs 
which  rise  in  the  hill.  The  panorama  ob- 
tained from  the  fortress  repays  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent. 

From  Athens  to  Missohnghi  by  Eieusis, 
MegarayCorinthj  Megatpelion,  ffelice,  Fos- 
tizza^  and  Patrds. 

Eleusis,  the  first  town  on  this  route,  owed 
its  celebrity  to  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.     It  formed  one  of  the  twelve 
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original  states  of  Attica.  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  was  burned  by  the  Persians 
in  484,  and.  restored  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles. The  plan  was  designed  by  Ictinus, 
the  architect  of  the '  Parthenon,  and  the 
temple  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest 
in  Greece.  One  column  and  a  part  of  the 
wall  are  all  that  npw  remain.  During 
the  donj^nion  of  the  Romans,  Eleusis  owed 
great  prosperity  to  the  celebration  of  its 
mysteries.  The  city  was  destroyed  by 
Marie  896  A.D.  The  modem  village  pre- 
sents little  of  interest.,  Eleusis  is  four, 
hours  from  Athens,  and  four  hours  more 
bring  QS  to.  i(/«^ora,  one  (^  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  in  Greece  during  the  seventh 
century.  The  tempUs  described  by  PaU" 
sanias  have  entirely  disappeared ;  no  ruins 
remain  to  attract  the  traveler.  The  peo- 
ple of  Megara  were  renowned  for  their  gay- 
sty,  and  comedy  is  said  to  have  arisen  here. 
This  city  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Euclid. 
The  time  from  Megara  to  Corinth  is  11 
hours ;  the  latter  had  been  described  above. 

Mega^ion  is  dbout  two  days'  journey 
fnmi  Corinth.  The  convent,  one  of  the 
earliest  monastic  buildings  in  Greece,  is 
Baid  by  the  monks  to  have  been  partly 
built  by  the  Greek  emperors  John  Cantar 
cuzene  and  Constantine  Palnologus.  It 
is  a  wall  built  in  the  front  of  an  immense 
cavern  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent. In  the  church  is  kept  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which 
is  held  in  great  veneration  throughout 
Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  spoken  sev- 
eral times  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, encouraging  the  Greeks,  and  also  to 
have  wept  on  the  occasion  of  a  defeat.  In 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  a  mosaic  repre- 
senting the  sun,  moon,  and  an  eagle  with 
two  heads,  in  honor  of  the  emperors  who 
endowed  the  convent.  The  monks  are 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  lazy  and 
•illiterate,  having  a  greater,  knowledge  of 
flre-arms  than  of  the  dead  languages.  This 
they  proved  by  their  spirited  defense  of 
the  convent  in  1826,  when  besieged  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  About  three  hours  and  a 
half  from  Megaspelion  once  stood  HeKce, 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Aohaia,  which 
was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake  373  B.C. 
Two  hours  more  bring  ns  to 

Vostitssa,  formerly  ^gium,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
^chaian  League ;  it  is  now  a  small  town 


of  4500  inhabitants.  Of  the  ancient  build- 
ings nothing  remains.  The  modern  vil- 
lage was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1819,  but  afterward  was  rebuilt  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  distance  from  Yostizza 
to  Patras  is  accomplished  in  about  eight 
hours. 

jPcrfWM.— The  Hotel  of  Great  Brikdn  is  the 
best.  Steamers:  Austrian  Lloyds  leave 
for  Missolonghi,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  St. 
Maura,  and  Corfu,  every  Saturday;  for 
Lepanto,  Yoitizza,  Amphissa,  and  Loutnu 
ki,  on  Thursdays.  Patras  was  the  only 
one  of  Vtc  twelve  cities  of  Achaia  that  up- 
held the  Athenians  in  the  Feloponnesian 
War.  The  city  was  partly  destroyed  dur«. 
ing  the  war  with  the  Romans,  and  after* 
ward  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Greek  emperors  Patras  became  a  duchy. 
After  belonging  for  some  time  to  the  Ve- 
netians, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  until  1821, 
when  it  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  modern  city  is  situ- 
ated about  550  yards  from  the  sea,  and  is 
the  first  cominerdal  town  of  continental 
Greece. 

Miiaolongiki  has  been  immortalized  by 
events  which  occurred  during  the  War  of 
Independence.  Here,  in  1828,  Mavrocor* 
dato,  with  500  men,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
months  against  a  Turkish  force  of  14,000, 
commanded  by  Omar  ben  Vrioni.  In  1825 
it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Ottoman 
army,  and  held  out  for  a  year  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  immensely  superior 
force.  In  AprU,  1826^  the  besieged  deter- 
mined to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks 
of  their  opponents  and  escape.  Placing 
the  women  in  their  centre,  dressed  as  men, 
they  sallied  forth,  but  the  enemy  had  be- 
come aware  of  their  intention,  and  but  2000 
escaped.  The  remainder  determined  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
allured  the  Tni^s  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  powder  magazine,  when  the  whole  ex- 
ploded, burying  conqueror  and  conquered 
in  a  common  tomb.  I.ord  Byron  died  at 
Missolonghi  in  1824. 

From  MistoUmghi  to  Athens  hy  LepantOj 
Gcdixidij  Ampbtsaa,  Ikiphif  LebadeOf  and 
Thebefi, 

LepaniOj  about  seven  hours  from  Misso- 
longhi, is  celebrated  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  off  the  gulf  among  the  Curzolari 
Islimds,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.     The 
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port  is  small,  and  of  a  circalar  form,  with 
a  very  narrow  entrance  flanked  by  small 
towers ;  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
any  bat  small  vessels  to  enter.   ' 

GaUxidi  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  rocky  promontory,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  Evantha.  It  possesses  two  good 
ports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  merchant 
vessels.  The  town  was  burned  by  the 
Turks  in  1821,  but  has  since  risen  from  its 
ruins.  The  route  from  Galixidi  to  Am- 
phissa  occupies  about  four  hours,  and  is 
both  fatiguing  and  uninteresting. 

Amphissa  or  SaUma  ia  charmingly  situ> 
ated  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  olive  groves.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  Acropolis, 
considerable  portions  of  which  still  remain. 
In  the  interior  are  the  ruins^  of  two  church- 
es, Fratik  and  B}'zantine.  Opposite  the 
village  is  an  antique  grotto,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the 
tomb  of  the  Egyptian  Phocas. 

Delphi  or  Ccufti-i  owes  its  celebrity  and 
existence  to  the  Pythian  oracle. .  The  sanc- 
tuary was  for  a  long  time  a  dependency  of 
Crissa,  until  gradually  a  city  rose  around 
the  temple,  and  became  independent  about 
596  B.C.  The  oracle  played  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  the  history  of  Greece;  no 
war  was  declared,  no  enterprise  under- 
taken without  consulting  the  Pythia.  The 
temple  was  destroyed  in  648  by  fire,  and 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by 
contributions  from  all  Greece.  The  sums 
expended  amounted  to  nearly  $600,000. 
In  480  B.C.  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  to 
pillage  the  temple;  frightful  phenomena 
were  manifested;  enormous  rocks  rolled 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  Persians,  and 
crushed  a  great  number ;  the  rest,  panic- 
stricken,  escaped.  The  temple  was,  how- 
ever, pillaged  by  Sylla,  and  the  oracle  was 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was 
restored  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  to 
its  ancient  splendor.  It  was  consulted  by 
Julian,  but  finally  abolished  by  Tbeodosi- 
us.  The  modem  village  of  Cftstri  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  and  many  of  the  present 
houses  are  constructed  of  their  materials. 
Some  of  the  walls  still  remain,  and  seem 
to  have  formed  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  neoessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  Conjectures  only  can 
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be  made  concerning  the  fissure 
the  sacred  tripod  was  placed 
sued  the  intoxicating  vapors  y 
the  Pythia  into  a  prophetic  ecd 

The  CattoHan  Fountain  is  sit 
entrance  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
after  threading  its  way  almost 
bly  among  the  rocks,  forms  a 
flowing  toward  the  monastery 
aiid  finally  losing  itself  in  tl 
At  the  source  is  a  large  qnadr 
sin,  with  steps  to  it  cut  in  tb 
vulgarly  called  the  bath  of  \ 
The  moncutery  ofPanagia  mai 
of  the  ancient  gymnasium, 
den  is  a  fine  Hellenic  wall,  b 
ments  of  statues  and  two  largo 
one  representing  a  torso  and 
quadriga. 

Travelers  wishing  to  visit  tl 
Cave,  and  make  the  ascent  of 
nassus,  may  start  from  Delphi  o 
Mules  and  guides  are  moreeas; 
at  the  latter  place.  The  price 
and  guide  is  $1 50  or  $2.  Thoi 
ing  to  make  the  entire  ascent  m 
Corycian  Cave,  and  return  to  A 
excursion  of  five  hours,  while 
ascend  the  mountain  descend  t 

The  Corycian  Cave  is  reac 
steep  ascent.  It  is  a  fine  gro< 
long  by  190  wide.  This  cavci 
secrated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymp 
tic  stalactites  hang  from  the  r 
graceful  forms,  and  the  stalagT 
floor  and  sides  are  still  more  fai 
the  end  of  the  vault  is  a  small 
sage,  leading  into  a  much  small 
From  the  most  ancient  times 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
ants  of  Delphi,  and  also  in  later 
rendezvous  of  the  bandits  of  Pj 

Returning  from-  the  Corj'^cii 
Arachova,  and  starting  from  t: 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Pamastus  r 
or  five  hours.  At  the  summti 
plain,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  ci 
sides  are  the' highest  points  oi 
tain ;  these,  however,  are  veiy 
ascent,  being  covered  with  ice 
The  view  obtained  from  the  i 
glorious.  To  the  north  and  noi 
be  seen  the  plain  of  Thessaly^ 
with  its  branches,  and  the  sn* 
Olympus ;  also  a  vague  outlin 
Athos.     On  the  east  the  plain 
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and  the  Mge&n  Sea,  dotted  with  numerous 
islands.  On  the  south  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
and  the  Morea;  and  on  the  west  the  moun- 
tains of  ^tolia,of  Acamania,  and  th6  Ionian 
Sea.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  made 
on  the  southeastern  side,  and  occupies  about 
4 J  hours  before  reaching  Davlia. 

Going  from  Davlia  to  Lebadea,  we  pass 
through  Chsronea,  the  theatre  of  many 
great  scenes.  Standing,  as  it  does,  in  a 
plain  at  the  entrance  of  Boeotia,  it  has  been 
the  battle-ground  of  many  armies.  In  447 
B.C.  the  Boeotians  vanquished  the  Athe- 
nians ;  in  938  Philip  of  Macedon  gained 
the  battle  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians, which  accomplished  the  subjugation 
of  Greece ;  and  in  86  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates  were  vanquished  by  Sylla.  The 
last  battle  was  described  by  Plutarch. 
That  great  writer  was  bom,  lived,  and 
died  in  Chieronea.  The  most  interesting 
monument  in  Chseronea  is  the  marble  lion 
erected  on  the  tomb  of  the  Boeotians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle  with  Philip.  This 
monument  is  now  in  fragments,  having 
been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  by  the  patriot 
Odysseus,  who  supposed  it  to  contain  hid- 
den treasure.  The  head  is  happily  un- 
touched, and  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
In  the  Church  of  Panagia,  in  the  city,  is 
shown  a  marble  seat,  called  the  throne  of 
Plutarch;  also  several  inscriptions  illus- 
trative of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

Lebadea  is  two  hours  distant  from  Cha^- 
ronea,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Her- 
cyna.  This  river  is  a  torrent  which  de- 
scends f^om  Mount  Helicon,  and  rushes 
with  great  force  from  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Hieron,  or  sanctuary  of 
Trophonius,  for  which  Lebadea  was  so  cel- 
ebrated. The  two  spring^  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  village,  one  hot  and  one 
cold,  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mnemos- 
yne and 'Lethe,  mentioned  by  Pausanias ; 
but  as  neither  of  these  springs  rise  in  a 
cavern,  as  described  by  him,  there  is  still 
some  doubt  of  their  identity. 

Thebes  (7  hours,  30  minutes)  is  situated 
on  an  insulated  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Acropolis. 
All  traces  of  its  ancient  splendor  have  dis- 
appeared. The  modem  village  is  small 
and  poor,  situated  between  two  streams, 
Dirce  and  Ismenus.  Eleven  hours'  jour- 
ney brings  you  to  Athens.. 
Vol.  II.— M  2 


From  Athens  to  Chalcis,  the  direct  route 
requires  but  six  hours.  Chalcis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  Euboea,  or  Negropont, 
is  situated  on  the  shore,  and  communicates 
by  a  bridge  with  the  Boeotian  coast.  The 
first  bridge  built  over  the  Euripus  was  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  War ;  it  was  fortified 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  140  years  later 
it  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  about  167  B.C.  The  Euripus  is  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  Channel  of  Egri- 
pos.  A  small  island  stands  in  the  centre, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  with  the  Boeo- 
tian shore,  and  by  a  turning-bridge  with 
Chalcis,  allowing  the  passage  of  vessels. 
It  is  under  this  bridge  that  occurs  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  tides,  unexplained  at  the 
present  day.  The  current  flows  for  some 
time  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to 
south,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  immo- 
bility, flows  as  quickly  from  south  to  north. 
These  changes  occur  as  often  as  fourteen 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fortress 
of  Chalcis  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  and  is  a  constraction  of  different 
ages,  combining  the  square  towers  of  an- 
tiquity with  Venetian  bastions  and  Turk- 
ish walls.  In  the  interior  is  an  enormous 
cannon,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Moham* 
mod  IE.  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  island  of  Eiiboea  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal possessions  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  may  still  he  seen  over  one  of 
its  gates.  It  was  conquered  by  Moham- 
med II.  in  1470. 

From  Athens  to^Egina,  Nauplia,  Tripo- 
Wza,  Sparta,  Leondari,  Andritsena,  Olffm- 
pia,  Elis,  and  Patras. 

The  trip  from  Athens  to  Kauplia  has 
been  described  above. 

Tripolitza  was  founded  in  1770,  and  be- 
came, during  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
the  capital  of  the  Morea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  1820,  but,  being  reconquered 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  is  now  only  rising  from  its  ruins.  From 
Tripolitza  to  Sparta,  eleven  hours.  This 
city  was  founded  about  1910  B.C.,  but  its 
great  prosperity  dates  from  the  time  of  Lv- 
cnrgus,  845  B.C.,  whose  famous  code  in. 
limiting  the  royal  power,  and  giving  more 
place  to  the  democracy,  rendered  Sparta, 
by  its  rigid  laws,  a  city  of  warriors.  From 
this  time  it  gained  in  power,  and,  in  two 
bloodv  wars  with  Me? seno  end  Argop,  oIk 
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ined  supremacy  over  the  entire  P«lo- 
mnesus.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  and 
thens  cansed  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
hich  lasted  from  431  to  404,  and  ended  in 
e  defeat  of  Athens.  ThiB  victory,  how- 
ler, was  the  cause  of  great  evil  to  the 
3artans,  causing  them  to  relax  their  rigid 
ws,  and  to  introduce  the  luxuriant  habits 
the  Athenians.  From  this  time  it  began 
decline.  Sparta  was  taken  by  Alaric  in 
te  fourth  century ;  in  1460  she  fell  into 
e  hands  of  Mohammed  II.,  and  was  de- 
royed  by  Malatesta  in  1463.  Modem 
larta  is  a  very  pretty  village,  containing 
veral  fine  houses,  a  bazar,  and  a  cafe. 

0  ruins  remain  but  a  quadrangular  mon- 
nent  called  the  Tomb  of  Leonidas,  and 
e  ThecOre,  The  latter  was  not  used  for 
amatic  exhibitions,  which  were  forbid- 
in  by  the  code  of  Lycurgus,  but  for  gym- 
istic  exercises  and  public  assemblies, 
tie  central  part  of  the  edifice  is  cut  in  the 
11,  but  the  wings  are  artificial,  and  com- 
tsed  of  quadrangular  stones,  uncemented. 
lie  seats  have  been  taken  away  by  the  in- 
ibitants  of  Mistra,  to  whom  the  building 
rved  for  a  quarry, 

Leondarila  about  eight  hours  and  a  half 
)m  Sparta,  and  is  a  town  of  picturesque 
)pearance.  Its  old  castle  stands  in  ruins 
L  a  hill  commanding  the  city.  Gontinu- 
g  our  route,  we  reach  Andritsena  in  about 
n  hours.  This  is  a  pretty  village,  re- 
eir]|able  for  its  cleanliness  and  the  air  of 
mfort  pervading  it.  From  Andritsena 
3  reach  Olympia  in  seven  hours  and  a 
If.  This  was  not,  in  ancient  times,  a 
ty,  but  a  sacred  wood  consecrated  to  Ju- 
ter,  under  the  name  of  ^Ai>.  Here  were 
lebrated,  every  four  years,  the  Olympic 
.mes,  when  all  hostilities  were  laid  aside, 
id  the  most  implacable  enemies  met  on 
is  neutral  ground,  peacefully  to  contest 
r  a  prize.  The  Olympic  Games  were  first 
rmanently  established  in  884;  but  the 
i  of  the  Olympiads  was  first  reckoned  in 
6  B.C.,  after  the  victory  of  Coroebus. 
le  only  ruins  now  to  be  seen  in  Olympia 
B  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
ited  Doric  columns  are  of  enormous  size, 
was  in  this  temple  that  stood  the  colos- 

1  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  chef- 
£uvre  of  Phidias,  made  in  gold  and  ivory, 
;d  cotmted.  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
e  world.  Ancient  Elis  was  situated  on 
e  banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  occupied  a 


mountain  called  Belvedere  by  the  Vene- 
tians, now  called  Kaloskopi.  About  twelve 
hours. brings  us  to  Patras,  already  de- 
scribed. 

From  Sparta  to  Mistra^  Kalamata,  Co- 
ron,  Modofij  Navarin^  and  Pylos. 

Mistra  was  founded  in  1207,  by  William 
de  Yilleliardouin,  and  rose  to  great  import- 
ance. The  city  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, and  now  presents  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  ruined  houses  and  churches,  the 
population  having  almost  entirely  removed 
to  Sparta.  From  the  citadel,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  half  an  hour  distant,  a 
fine  view  may  be  obtained. 

Kalamata  occupies  the  site  of  ancient 
Pherae,  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  the  most  important  city 
of  Messenia.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ne- 
don,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
oil,  silk,  and  figs.  Nine  hours  brings  us  to 
Coron,  founded  by  Epaminondas.  Of  the 
ancient  city  there  are  few  remains.  Part 
of  the  ancient  mole  which  protected  the 
port  may  be  seen,  also  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  barely  rising  above  the  ground. 
Recent  researches  have  brought  to  light 
two  sarcophagi,  both  well  preserved ;  on 
one  is  a  fine  bas-relief  representing  a  se- 
ries of  combats  against  the  Centaurs. 

Modon  is  reached  in  six  hours.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  which  ad- 
vances toward  the  island  of  Sapienza.  A 
little  island,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  which 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  com- 
municates with  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The 
citadel  and  fortifications  of  Modon  are  im- 
portant. In  the  centre  of  the  public  square, 
which  dates  from  the  Venetians,  stands  a 
column  in  Oriental  granite,  with  a  Byzan- 
tine capital,  on  which  may  still  be  distin- 
guished a  Latin  inscription  in  honor  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  Doge  Morosinj. 

Navarin  was  founded  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  replaced  the  ancient  Navarin  or 
Pylos.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500, 
and  later  by  the  Venetians,  who  retained  it 
until  1716.  It  is  principally  celebrated  for 
the  great  naval  battle  which  occurred  here 
in  1828,  between  the  English,  French,  and 
Russian  fleets  on  one  side,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  other.  The  latter  was  defeated 
with  fearful  loss.  The  citadel  of  Navarin  is 
very  strong,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
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Frencb  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  Yenetian 
castle.  From  Navarin  an  excnrsion  may 
be  made  by  boat  to  Pjflott  or  ancient  Nava- 
rin. Pylos  was  situated  on  a  lofty  prom- 
ontory surrounded  by  a  wall  built  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  The  castle,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

Haying  made  the  tour  of  Greece  and 
returned  to  Athens,  you  may  take  a  steam- 
er at  I^nsns  to  return.  Seveml  lines  of 
steamers  touch  weekly  at  Pirntls,  the  port 
of  Athens,  s^dlmg  for  Messina.  Austrian 
Lloyd,  see  advertisement.  There  yon  may 
change  steamer  for  Naples,  or  proceed  di- 


rect to  Marseilles.  Steamers  also  sail  di- 
rect to  Brindisi,  thence  by  rail  to  Turin, 
and  through  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  to 
Genoa,  where  we  commence  our  descrip* 
tion  of  Switzerland:  this  would  be  the 
quickest  route.  Some  may  wish  to  pass 
into  Switzerland  tia  the  Pass  of  Bt.  Ber- 
nard, some  the  Simplon,  and  some  the  St. 
Gothard :  all  these  different  passes  will  be 
fioiind  on  examining  the  Index.  Probably 
many  will  wish  to  tarry  in  Italy,  or  return 
via  Venice,  Vienna,  etc.,  or  cross  the  Splu- 
gen  Pass,  and  via  Coire,  Feldkirch,  Bre- 
genz,  and  Landau  enter  Bavaria,  or  by  the 
Brenner  Pass  to  Innsprnck  and  Munich. 
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■  Bavaria  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions 
of  territory,  which  cover  an  area  of  29,628 
square  miles,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
population.  The  larger  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  bj  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria ;  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy 
of  Baden ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  smaller 
German  states.  The  smaller  portion  is  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rhine,  and  bordering 
on  the  French  frontier.  It  hlu  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bavaria  is  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  is  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria  is  particularly  noted  for  the 
good  quality  of  its  beer^  which  is  fiir  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country ;  in  fact, 
its  fiavor  is  entirely  different ;  but  you  must 
drink  it  in  Munich,  The  quantity  drunk 
and  brewed  is  incredible.  Allowing  twen- 
ty-five million  gallons  to  be  exported  every 
3'ear,  the  quantity  brewed  would  leave  sev- 
enteen gallons  per  annum  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Bavaria  does  not  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  in  other  German  prov- 
inces, principally  owing  to  the  law  regula- 
ting marriages,  which  says  thaf  no  mar- 
riage between  people  without  capital  shall 
be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  the 
poor  institutions."  If  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  'Whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  persons  wishing 
to  evade  this  law,  should  be  derelict  in  their 
duty,  they  are  answerable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  families  arising  from  the  union, 
should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  law  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one  to  prevent  improvident  unions,  but  on 
the  score  of  morality  it  is  questionable,  as 
in  Munich  half  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
610 


Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Isar, 
nearly  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  173,478  inhabitants,  including 
a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers.  Its  hotels  (and 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
Germany)  are  Bayeritcher  -ffo^  (Bavarian 
Hotel),  Zu  den  Vier  Jahretzeiten  (The  Four 
Seasons),  and  Grand  HSlel  NaUtmcd.  The 
Boparian  is  an  immense  establishment,  sit- 
uated on  Pmmenaden  Platz,  one  of  the 
finest  positions  in  the  city.  The  rooms  are 
all  large,  spacious,  and  cheap.  American 
and  English  papers  are  kept  in  the  read- 
ing-room ;  hot  and  cold  baths  in  the  house ; 
servants  speaking  all  languages.  The 
Four  Seasons  is  very  finely  situated  in  the 
Nen  Maximilian  Street,  near  the  Place 
Max  Joseph  and  the  Theatre.  This  street 
is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  contains 
the  finest  houses  in  Munich,  and  perhaps 
in  Germany.  It  was  built  at  the  express 
command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  is 
now  considered  the  first  promenade  in  or 
around  the  city.  This  spacious  hotel  is 
entirely  new,  and  furnished  in  the  most 
fashionable  style.  The  house  has  one  pe- 
culiarity, and  it  would  be  well  if  all  other 
houses  in  Europe  would  adopt  the  plan, 
viz. :  Your  bill,  in  detail,  is  sent  to  your 
room  every  night;  not  that  you  should 
pay  it  every  day,  but  every  day  you  can 
remember  what  jou  ordered  during  the 
day,  and  can  correct  the  error  at  once, 
should  there  be  one,  which  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  the 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day.  If 
you  do  not  care  about  items,  you  need 
only  look  at  the  last  day's  bill,  which  will 
give  you  the  sum  total.  The  dining  sa- 
loons, co£PSee,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms, 
are  very  elegant.  M.  August  Schimon's 
heirs  are  the  proprietors.  The  terms  are 
very  moderate.  The  Grcmd  ffM  Nation- 
o/is  a  first-class  house,  just  completed,  and 
replete  with  every  modern  comfort.  The 
charges  are  moderate,  and  the  attendance 
and  accommodation  of  the  best.  The  Cafe 
NaHoncUiB  under  the  same  management  as 
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the  Hotel  National,  from  ivhich  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  extensive  garden,  where  a  mil- 
itary band  performs  every  evening. 

Mnnich  is  considered,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and 
Madrid,  shines  conspicuously  above  all  the 
others  in  regard  to  its  extensive  collections 
of  works  of  art,  principally  brought  togeth- 
er under  the  care  of  Ludwig  I.,  late  king 
of  Bavaria,  who,  to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
removed  here  by  Max  Joseph,  and  the  Man- 
heim  collection,  transferred  to  Munich  by 
the  Elector  Palatine,  added  the  galleries  of 
Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Wallen- 
stein,  and  BoisserSe.  It  is  also  rich  in  pub- 
lic buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  has  nu- 
merous gardens,  squares,  and  monuments. 
In  this  last  it  shines  most  conspicuous :  the 
genius  of  Schwanthaler,  Stiglmayer,  and 
Miller,  as  well  as  the  great  facilities  for  cast^ 
ing  monuments  in  bronze,  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  as  well 
as  America.  In  literature  it  also  stands 
prominent,  and  its  public  libriary  is,  next 
to  that  of  Paris,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

To  see  Munich  thoroughly,  and  to  save 
time,  one  should  employ  a  valet  de  place. 
In  fact,  without  one  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  royal  palace— ^t  least  the  whole  of  it: 
a  good  and  honest  one  may  be  found  in 
George  Haeckl,  at  the  *'Four  Seasons." 

Carriage-hire  in  Munich  is  very  reason- 
able. There  are  two  kinds  of  conveyances, 
the  fiacre  and  droschken.  The  fiacres  are 
carriages  with  two  horses,  and  have  seats 
for  four  persons.  This  class  of  carriage 
charges  for  one  or  two  persons  to  and  from 
the  railroad  d^p6t,  15  kr. ;  for  three  or  four 
persons,  24  kr.  A  droschken,  for  one  or 
two  persons,  to  or  from  the  d6p6t,  12  kr. 
In  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  by  the  hour, 
the  following  is  the  tariff:  ^  hour,  one  or 
two  persons,  15*  kr. ;  three  or  four  persons, 
24  kr.  ^  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  36  kr. ; 
three  or  four  persons,'  86  kr.  f  hour,  one 
or  two  persons,  86  kr. ;  three  or  four  per- 
sons, 1  fl.  1  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  48 
kr. ;  three  or  four  persons,  1  fi.  12  kr.  For 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  12  kr.  additional. 

The  droschken  charges  by  the  hour,  or 

parts  of  hours,  the  following :  f  hour,  for 

one  or  two  persons,  15  kr. ;  J  hour,  for  one 

or  two  persons,  24  kr. ;  1  hour,  for  one  or 
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two  persons,  42  kr. ;  1 J  hour,  1  fl.  12  kr. ; 
2  hours,  1  fl.  36  kr. 

During  the  night  the^^e  is  an  extra 
charge  of  3  kr.  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  lanterns.  After  10  o'clock  the  fare 
is  double.  It  is  not  customary,  nor  is  it 
expected  in  Munich,  to  give  pour  boire  to 
the  driver. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  time  at  which 
the  different  sights  of  Munich  may  be  vis- 
ited, as  it  is  continuall}'  being'  changed, 
but  it  is  published  in  a  daily  paper,  the 
Tagesanzeiffer,  to  which  we  refer  travelers. 
The  four  most  important  places,  however, 
we  can  give,  viz.,  Die  Retidenz,  or  Jioifol 
Palace^  every  day,  at  different  times:  a 
valet  de  place  indispensable.  The  Pino- 
cothek,  or  Picture-gallery,  every  day  but 
Saturday,  from  9  until  8  in  summer,  and 
from  9  in  winter.  The  New  Ptnacothek  is 
closed  Monday 8y  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  the  Glyptotheh,  or  Sculpture-gallery, 
open  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  Library  and  Statue  of  Bavaria 
may  be  visited  every  da}'^. 

The  Residenzj  or  Royal  Palace  of  Munich, 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  AUe  Jitsi- 
denz,  or  Old  Residence ;  the  Keonig^u,  or 
New  Residence;  and  the  Festsaalbau^  or 
Salle  des  F^tes.  The  Old  Palace  was  fin- 
ished  in  1616  by  Maximilian  I. ;  and  when 
the  conquercMT  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered 
Munich,  he  above  all  admired  this  palace, 
and  Wished  that  he  could  remove  it  to 
Stockholm  on  wheels !  The  front  of  the  . 
palace  has  two  handsome  entrances,  dec- 
orated with  statues  of  Wisdom,  Bravery, 
Justice,  and  Temperance,  with  four  bronze 
lions  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of  Ba- 
varia  and  Lorraine.  In  the  centre  niche 
stands  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  patron  saint 
of  Bavaria.  The  Old  Palace  incloses  four 
courts,  viz.,  the  E^iserhof,  Klllchenhof, 
Capellenhof,  and  Brunnenhof.  This  last 
takes  its  name  from  a  handsome  bronze 
fountain,  which  is  ornamented  with  mytho- 
logical divinities — ^Vulcan,  Neptune,  Juno, 
and  Ceres — ^which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments, with  groups  of  Tritons  and  aquatic 
animals.  A  bronze  statue  of  Otho  de  Wit- 
ftlsbach,  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Bavaria,  armed  cap-i^pie,  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal  on  the  heads  of  rams.  Un- 
der the  aroh  through  which  you  pass  in 
going  from  the  Brunnenhof  to  the  Capel- 
lenhof, notice  a  large  black  stone  fastened 
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[n,  and  three  large  spikes  driven 
■wall  at  different  heights.  This 
these  nails  are  monuments  of  the 
and  agility  of  the  Duke  ChriBto- 
of  Albert  III.,  and  other  Bavarian 
s  the  description  in  verse  on  the 
Qes.  This  immense  stone,  weigh- 
}unds,  the  duke  took  up  and  hurl- 
great  distance.  The  upper  nail 
e  spot  where  his  heel  struck  in 
'6m  the  ground  (12  feet);  the  sec- 
9|  feet,  marks  the  spot  touched 
!  Conrad ;  and  the  third  by  Prince 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1490. 
generate  jumpers  we  are  nowa- 
Ve  now  arrive  at  Grottenhof,  or 
rart,.  which  was  formerly  used  as 
ir  ^irden,  and  was  ornamented 
ical  plants  and  water-works.  No- 
e  centre  of  the  garden  a  bronze 
Perseus,  with  the  head  of  Me-* 

visiting  the  Antiquarium,  which 
%  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,.  Ro- 
ck, and  German  antiquities,  we 

the  Schatzkammer^  or  Treasury, 
e  genealogical  tree,  and  the  {wr- 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
VSTittelshach.  This  collection  of 
eb  was  commenced  by  the  Duke 
I,  and  enriched  by  his  successors, 
he  laws  of  the  state,  unalienable. 
;es  an  incredible  amount  of  valu- 
1  precious  stones.     Among  the 

is  the  great  blue  brilliant  in  the 

of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
ine  pearl,  half  white  and  half 
le  crowns  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
;.  and  his  Empress  Kunigunda; 
le  Elect<M:  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
that  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and 
ten  Caroline ;  complete  tpilet  sets 
apress  Amelie  in  enamel,  and  of 
tress  Josephine  in  lapis-lazuli. 
e  equestrian  statue  of  St.  George 
)ragon ;  also,  on  the  table  in  the 
the  saloon,  a  copy  of  the  Emperor 
monument  at  Rome.     It  was  or- 

the  Elector  Charles  Theodore, 
twenty  years  of  Yaladier's  life  t8 

icb  Chcg^l  (Reiche  Capelle)  was 
to  the  Virgin  in  1607,  by  Maxi- 
,  and  is  roost  rich  in  ornaments, 
asures,  and  precious  stones.  The 
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Annunciation,  placed  above  the  entrance, 
is  by  Peter  Candid.  The  roof  is  gold  and 
blue ;  the  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic ;  the 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper,  and  marble.  The 
high  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  also  the  side 
altars.  In  ebony  caskets  are  contained 
any  quantity  of  saintly  relics,  such  as 
heads,  hands,  and  toes.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  bas-relief,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo ;  a  small  portable  altar,  highly  enam- 
eled, formerly  in  possession  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  she  used  during  her  cap« 
tivity,  and  which  she  carried  to  the  sci^- 
fold.  One  of  her  attendants  brought  it  to 
Pope  Leon  XI.,  who  presented  it  to  Maxi- 
milian I.,  elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  KamrTimmer^  or  the  apartments  of 
Charles  VII.,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  to 
show  in  what  luxury  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Bavaria  lived.  These  rooms  consist  of  a 
reception  saloon,  dining  saloon,  throne 
room,  bedroom,  cabinet  of  mirrors,  and 
cabinet  of  miniatures.  They  also  contain 
some  very  fine  pictures,  and  were  selected 
by  Napoleon  for  his  private  use  when  here. 
In  the  chambre  a  09t(cA«r  examine  with  care 
the  curtains  and  coverings  of  the  bed, 
worked  with  gold;  they  cost  800,000  flor- 
ins, and  forty  persons  were  steadily  em- 
ployed fifteen  years  in  embroidering  them ! 
The  bed  stands  inside  a  small  inclosure. 
Bonaparte,  while  here,  did  not  sleep  on  the 
bed,  but  used  his  camp-bed,  which  was  set 
up  for  him  alongside  the  royal  <K>uch,  and 
inside  the  inclosure.  There  are  several 
other  chambers  connected  with  thb  suite 
which  are  not  shown.  The  throne-room 
is  now  used  by  the  young  princes  for  a 
billiard  saloon,  and  the  room  adjoining  (not 
shown)  for  a  bowling  saloon.  This  suite 
of  room»i8  entirely  ignored  by  all  the  Eu, 
r^pean  guide-books,  for  what  reason  we 
can  not  tgiderstand.  We  think  them  the 
most  interesting:  rooms  in  the  palace. 

The  Festsaalbau,  or  SaUle  des  Fetes, 
fronts  on  the  H<^garten,  and  is  that  part 
of  the  palace  used  for  the  state  apartments 
and  for  all  court  festivities.  Its  fi«ont  is 
800  feet  long,  was^  erected  between  the 
years  1832  and  1842,  in  the  Palladian  style, 
after  the  designs  of  L.  von  Klenze,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  to  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  3  and  4  P.M.  Visitors  generally 
assemble  for  this  purpose  over  the  state 
apothecarj^^s  apartments,  and  are  all  taken 
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^farongh  the  different  rooms  by  the  custo> 
dian  at  the  same  time.  The  fee  is  24  kr. 
each  party. 

At  the  left  of  the  Testibule,  as  you  enter, 
are  the  Odysseut-^Sdle^  six  rooms  devoted  to 
representations  and  scenes  from  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  They  are  painted  b}-  Hil- 
tensberger  in  encaustic,  after  designs  by 
Schwanthaler.  £ach  of  the  six  rooms  con- 
tains four  poems,  in  eight  pictures.  One 
of  the  best  is  in  the  first  room,,  where  the 
assemblage  of  the  gods  decide  that  Ulysses 
must  leave  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  land. 

The  magnificent  double  marble  stair- 
way, which  is  reserved  for  fetes  and  court 
solemnities,  conducts  you  to  the  state  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  (second  story). 
Travelers,  however,  are  conducted  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  Ballroom,  which 
is  130  feet  long  by  40  wide.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  figures  of  dancers  in  relief,  by 
Schwanthaler.  We  now  pass  into  two 
saloons  which  are  called  Saloons  ofBeauty* 
They  are  adorned  with  37  portraits  of  the 
handsomest  females  who  have  lived,  or  still 
live  in  Munich.  They  were  taken  by  Jos. 
Stieler,  court  painter,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  different  personages  have  occupied 
different  social  positions,  from  the  queen 
on  the  throne  to  the  daughter  of  a  bour- 
geoise  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  thirty-six  such  beautiful 
women  were  never  before  seen  at  one  time, 
and  they  are  all  likenesses.  liola  Montez, 
lately  dead,  was  one  of  the  thirty-six;  but 
her  likeness  has  lately  been  removed  to 
the  new  Pinacothek,  where,  for  an  extra 
fee,  it  mdy  be  seen.  The  royal  family 
were  compelled  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
frequent  scurrilous  verses  written  by  Ba- 
varian students  on  the  subject.  The  two 
gems  of  the  collection,  in  our  opinion,  are 
No.  10,  the  Countess  Irene,  of  Arco-Step- 
perg,  bom  Marquise  of  Pallavicini,  and 
No.  32,  Guillemetti  Sulzer,  actress  of  the 
court  theatre.  For  the  first  time  these 
beautiful  portraits  have  been  photographed 
by  a. firm  that  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
in  Munich,  and  are  bound  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  ''Collection  of  Beau- 
ties"— **  Galerie  de  Trente-six  Portraits  de 
Femme,"  created  by  the  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria.  They  may  be 
purchased  at  the  "Wimmer  Collection." 

The  HaU  of  Banquette  or  of  Battles,  com- 


prise fourteen  splendid  battle-scenes,  paint- 
ed by  different  leading  artists,  represent- 
ing the  principal  valiant  deeds  of  the  Ba- 
varian army  between  the  years  1806  and 
1815.  After  repassing  the  Salles  des 
Beautes  and  de  Bal,  we  enter  into  three 
saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  These  rooms  separate  the  Salle 
^e  Bal  from  the  Salle  du  Trone.  The 
paintings  are  from  designs  ofJ.de  Schnorr. 
The  first  is  the  Saloon  of  Charlemagne,  com- 
prising six  large  and  twelve  small  pictures, 
illustrating  scenes  in'  his  life.  The  six 
principal  are,  1.  Charlemagne  as  a  boy, 
anointed  king  of  the  Franks,  in  754,  by 
Pope  Stephen  II.,  in  presence  of  his  father 
Pepin;  2.  His  victory  over  Desiderius  at 
Pavia ;  8.  His  victory  over  the  Saxons ;  4. 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  van- 
quished ;  5.  The  Council  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main ;  6.  He  is  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  The  twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures represent  the  events  that  would  nat- 
urally take  place  between  the  incidents 
detailed  in  the  large  pictures. 

Saloon  of  Frederick  Barharossa. — There 
are  six  large  pictures  and  several  small 
frescoes.  The  larger  are  generally  by  J. 
de  Schnorr.  1.  Frederick  Hohenstaufen 
(Barharossa)  elected  Emperor  of  Gemianj'; 

2.  His  entrance  into  Milan  as  conqueror ; 

3.  He  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  4.  He  gives  a 
grand  public  festival  at  Mayence  in  1185 ; 
5.  The  battle  of  Inconium ;  6.  His  death  in 
the  river  near  Seleucia. 

Saloon  of  Rudolph  ofHapiburg,  fonnder 
of  the  present  house  of  Austria.  The  four 
principal  pictures  represent,  1.  Rudolph 
gives  his  horse  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  some  water  to  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  dying  person ;  2.  He 
learns  that  he  is  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  3.  He  defeats  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  refused  to  recognize  his  elec- 
tion ;  4.  He  destroys  the  castles  of  the  rob- 
ber knights  and  establishes  public  peace. 
Notice  the  frieze  in  this  saloon:  it  was 
executed  by  Schnorr.  This  suite  of  rooms 
has  a  suitable  termination  in  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  or  throne-room,  which  is  considered 
the  verj'  perfection  of  architectural  beau- 
ty, and  richness  and  delicacy  of  ornament. 
The  decorations  are  gold  on  a  white  ground. 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  Co- 
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inthian  marble  columns,  between  which 
tand  twelve  colossal  bronze  statues,  rich- 
y  gilded.  They  were  modeled  by  Schwan- 
haler,  cast  by  Stiglmayer,  and  represent 
lifferent  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
;oramencing  with  'Otho  the  Illustrious, 
:ount  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1253,  and 
snding  with  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

The  KonigsbaUj  or  New  Palace,  fronting 
m  "M&x.  Joseph*s  Square,  was  completed  in 
535  by  King  Louis,  from  designs  by 
Uenze :  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pitt! 
Palace  at  Florence.  Its  interior  is  most 
nagnificently  finished.  Only  the  ground 
loor  is  at  present  shown  to  strangers,  the 
oyal  family  occupying  the  other  floors. 
The  apartments  of  the  king  are  omament- 
sd  with  representations  of  paintings  in  en- 
laustic,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
K)ets,  and  those  of  the  queen  from  scenes 
)f  the  German  poets.  The  suite  of  rooms 
vhich  are  shown  illustrate  the  Niebelun- 
jenlied,  one  of  the  great  poems  of  Ger- 
nany :  the  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  ce- 
ebrity,  are  by  Schnorr.  The  first,  or  ante- 
oom,  gives  a  view  of  all  the  characters 
eprescnted  in  the  tragedy.  Over  the  door, 
he  supposed  author  of  the  poem,  between 
Narrative  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources 
>f  his  poetry.  At  the  right  we  see  Sieg- 
ricd  and  Chriemhild :  farther  to  the  right, 
iIagen,Volker.  To  the  left  King  Gunther 
md  Brunhilde.  At  the  same  side,  but 
Ligher  up,  Aberich,  guardian  of  the  treas- 
ire  of  the  Niobelung,  and  Eckwardt,  mes- 
enger  of  Chriemhild.  On  the  third  wall 
iCing  Etzel  and  his  faithful  Rudiger,  Die- 
rich  of  Berne,  and  the  aged  Master  Hilde- 
irande.  The  arch  over  the  window  con- 
ains  the  mermaids  who  predict  to  Hagen, 
he  murderer  of  Siegfried,  his  defeat  at 
fc^ienna.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  Etzcl, 
ire  the  parents  of  Siegfried,  King  Sieg- 
nund  and  Sieglinde.  Then  the  Queen 
Jte,  mother  of  Gunther,  with  her  two 
'ounger  sons.  Gemot  and  Gieselher.  The 
econd  is  the  Bridal  Chamber,  containing 
he  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sieg- 
ried.  On  the  wall  facing  the  window,  his 
eturn  to  the  castle  of  King  Gunther  at 
Vorms.  The  large  frescoes  are,  his  re- 
urn  from  the  Saxon  war ;  the  arrival  of 
Srunhilde  at  Worms ;  the  marriage  of 
];hriemhild  and  Siegfried,  by  which  the 
Hysterics  of  the  poem  are  unraveled. 

The  Chouober  of  Treachery. ^On  the  ceil- 
fil't 


ing  Chriemhild*8  Dream :  her  falcon  de- 
voured by  two  eagles,  and  the  Niebelungs' 
treasure  guarded  by  gnomes.  Above  the 
doors — 1.  Chriemhild  points  out  to  Hagen 
the  spot  where  Siegfried  is  vulnerable,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  protecting  him ;  2^ 
The  departure  of  Siegfried  for  the  chase ; 
3.  Sigismunde  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  Siegfried ;  4.  Hagen  throws  into  the 
Rhine  the  treasure  of  the  Niebelungs.  Ths 
four  large  pictures  represent — 1.  The  quar- 
rel of  the  two  queens,  Chriemhild  and  Brun- 
hilde, at  the  door  of  the  Munster ;  2.  The 
murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen  at  the  brook ; 
3.  Chriemhild,  in  going  to  the  church,  dis- 
covers the  dead  body  of  Siegfried  before 
tho  door ;  4.  She  recognizes  that  Hagen  is 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  because  at 
his  entrance  the  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

Th5  Chamber  of  Revenge  represents  the 
extermination  of  this  heroic  race,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  revenge  of  Chriem- 
hild. The  mermaids  are  again  represent- 
ed on  the  ceiling,  which  contains  a  fulfill- 
ment of  their  prophec5%  The  principal 
pictures  are,  Chriemhild  reproaches  Ha^ 
gen  with  his  treason ;  combat  on  the  lad- 
der during  the  burning  of  the  palace ;  Die- 
trich overcomes  Hagen ;  Chriemhild  kills 
Hagen,  and  is  at  last  slain  by  Hildebrande. 

The  fifth  and  last  chamber  is  that  of 
Lamentations,  which  represents  the  surviv- 
ing actors  in  the  drama  mourning  over  the 
events,  and  relating  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Passau.  This  closes  our  description  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  palaces  in  Europe. 

The  Arcades  of  the  Hofgarten,  or  garden 
of  the  Court,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Residenz,  are  considered 
one  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The  park  or 
garden  was  laid  out  by  Maximilian  I.  in 
1614,  but  is  much  changed  since  that  tim? ; 
whereas  in  former  times  it  contained  128 
fountains,  it  now  contains  but  four.  In 
the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  building  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Fountain,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bavaria  in  bronze.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  how- 
ever, are  the  frescoes  of  the  arcades,  and 
the  bazars,  collections  of  works  of  art,  caft&s, 
shops,  dining  and  supper  rooms,  which  bor- 
der its  margin .  During  the  summer  months 
the  military  band  plan's  certain  days  in  the 
week,  when,  if  the  day  be  lovely,  all  the 
world  turns  out.  The  historical  frescoes 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  represent  the 
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int  events  in  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  There 
inty-eight  landscape  frescoes, 
ottman,  which  represent  scenes 
i  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  po- 
>tions  explanatory  of  the  jsub- 
ti  by  his  majesty  King  Louis, 
the  united  collection  on  the 
>f  the  garden :  it  consists  of 
rptian,  Roman,  and  Indian  an- 
ich  well  deserre  a  visit. 
i}thek J  OT  Picture-gallery  (open 
1  the  week  except  Saturday), 
between  the  years  1826  and 
le  Klenze.  It  is  an  immense 
the  style  of  a  Roman  palace, 
ery  point  of  view  has  a  truly 
and  magnificent  appearance. 
1  fa9ade  is  ornamented  with  24 
he  most  celebrated  painters, 
Schwanthaler. 

y  of  paintings  occupies  the  first 
iScending  fh>m  the  vestibule, 
•ported  by  four  Ionic  columns, 
bunded  by  Maximilian  I.,  aug- 
bhe  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
1  with  important  acquisitions 
;  Louis  (1827),  is  actually  one 
galleries  of  Europe.  In  nine 
enty-three  cabinets  are  found 
ten  hundred  paintings. 
he  Founders, — ^The  walls  are 
he  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
mtributed  most  largel}*^  to  the 
f  the  gallery,  viz.,  the  elect- 
ian  I.,  Max.  Emanuel,  Johann 
under  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate ; 
gs  Maximilian,  Joseph  I.,  and 

. — ^This  contains  the  paintings 
it  upper  German  school,  from 
ts  foundation  to  the  middle  of 
ntury.  The  most  important 
nng :  Albert  Durer — ^The  like- 
med  Cavalier  (1),  the  Nativity 
3),  Burial  of  Christ  (66) ;  De- 

the  Cross  (34),  by  Michael 
i ;  the  Adulteress  before  Christ 
;  of  the  Count  Fugger  (62),  St. 
It.  John  (71),  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Fesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 

Holbein  the  elder. 
%U. — The  paintings  contained 
ment  are  mostly  from  the  old, 
I  the  later  German  school.     A 


portrait  of  Man  (77),  by  Holbein  the 
ger;  the  Misers  (95);  Venus  and 
(97) ;  Saint  Doi^inico  receiving  the  i 
from  the  Holy  Virgin  (100),  by  Lotl 
Month  of  May  (116),  by  Sandrart 
Month  of  June  (117)  ;  the  Archang< 
briel  with  a  boy  (118);  the  Holy  ^ 
with  the  infant  Jesus  is  seated  on  a  ti 
St.  Rosalie  on  one  side,  and  St.  Dor 
on  the  other  (119) ;  portrait  of  the  ce 
ted  mathematician,  John  Neudorfer, 
sitting  on  a  table,  is  instructing  hi 
(120) ;  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abn 
and  the  rich  man  in  the  flames  of 
(149) ;  a  Money-changer  (80),  by  Q\ 
Matsys. 

Third  ^ai?.— -This  contains  pictui 
the  Netherland  school  to  the  end  < 
17th  century:  Resurrection  of  Li 
(187) ;  portrait  of  the  organist,  Hem 
berti,  of  Antwerp  (193) ;  Stag  Hunt  ( 
portrait  of  the  Elector  John  Guillaui 
horseback;  Abraham (228) ;  Christ t 
leave  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (84). 

Fourth  Hall. — ^This  contains  ninet 
paintings,  all  by  Rubens.  The  gem 
No.  249,  Reconciliation  of  the  Sabinei 
the  Romans ;  250,  portrait  of  Don  '. 
nand,  infanta  of  Spain,  and  brother  of 
Philip  IV. ;  256,  portrait  of  the  artist 
that  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Bi 
269,  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Inno( 
258,  the  celebrated  large  picture  of  th< 
Judgment,  20  by  14  feet ;  260,  portrj 
Helen  Forman,  Rubens' s  second  wife 
Susanna  at  the  Bath;  274,  a  Wile 
Chase:  the  animals  are  painted  by 
ders ;  287,  Rubens  in  his  garden  at 
werp,  with  his  wife  and  son;  28! 
Nymphs  of  Diana  asleep  in  the  fores 

Fifth  Hall. — This  saloon  contain 
gems  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  man; 
traits  of  distinguished  beauty  by 
brandt,  viz.,  329,  335,  343,  and  349. 
344,  Cimon  in  Prison,  his  daughter 
ishing  him,  by  Honthorst ;  310,  an  . 
delivering  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  b 
same  artist;  317,  a  Wild-boar  >Hui 
Snyders ;  331,  portrait  of  Van  Dyck*s 
by  himself ;  842,  the  Prodigal  Son  at 
with  Courtesans. 

Sixth  Hall. — This  saloon  contains 
gems  by  Murillo,  Nos.  348,  349,  357 
These  are  unsurpassed  delineations  o 
gar  children.  Notice  the  old  wonla 
mnining  the  boy's  head,  not  a  very  t 
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I,  No.  876.  No.  892  is  the 
e.  de  la  Yalliere  as  St.  Mad- 
lunset  at  Rome,  by  Horace 
Sunrise,  by'Claude  Lorraine, 
rge  number  of  gems  by  this 
aloon,  aa  well  as  by  Joseph 
ussin.    420,  St.  John  in  the 

08. 

and  9  contain  the  gems  of 
hool.  In  No.  7  we  would 
>tice  469,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  and  two  saints,  by  Cinr- 
le  Crowning  of  Christ,  by 
,  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  by 
i77,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
rraccio. 

;h  saloon  there  are  several 
I  Veronese :  485,  his  Holy 
)7,  his  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
in  taken  in  Adultery,  by  the 
sanna  and  the  Elders,  by 
I  splendid  composition ;  527, 
n  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guido, 
a  doubt :  some  critics,  to  es- 
;ation  by  questioning  every 
ty,  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  582, 
I  with  Thorns,  by  Caravag- 

iloon  contains  some  glorious 
ling  three  by  Raphael,  the 
Eloly  Family ;  584,  the  same 
*  to  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
ice;  and  581,  his  Portrait, 
da  Vinci ;  538,  the  Dead 
knees  of  the  Virgin;  575 
Holy  Virgin  worshiping  the 

. — The  first  six  of  these  cab- 
the  schools  of  the  Lower 
irst  and  second  contain  fine 
elm  von  Cologne  and  Israel 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
)  works  of  Johann  von  Ey  ck, 
ngj  and  Schoreel.  In  the 
L  several  small  paintings  by 
96,  a  Crucifixion,  and  105, 
Idemess.  The' seventh  cab- 
le paintings  from  the  Upper 
1 :  120,  portrait  of  Oswald 
ir ;  142,  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
'  Diirer's  Father  at  seventy 
150,  portrait  of  the  Princess 
ne  of  Baden,  wife  of  Duke 
In  the  eighth  cabinet  are 
e  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
53,  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Do- 


rer;  161,  the  Dying  Virgin,  by  Dfirer; 
169,  Victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Altdorfer; 
175  and  187  are  handsome  pictures  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Denner. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cabinets 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of 
Teniers,  Veen,  Rembrandt,  and  Brouw^. 
In  the  twelfth  cabinet  are  found  thirty-nine 
paintings  by  Rubens,  mostly  taken  from 
the  life  of  Mary  de'  M^dicis.  In  the  thip- 
teenth  cabinet  are  found  several  paintings 
by  Anton  van  Dyck.  367,  a  Gothic  Churchy 
by  Vliet;  374  and  375,  Landscapes,  by  K»- 
bel  and  Wynants;  .359,  a  Servant-maid, 
by  Gerard  Dow.  The  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth cabinets  contain  some  very  hand- 
some paintings  of  the  Netherland  school. 
The  sixteenth  cabinet  contains  only  the 
works  of  Adrian  Van  der  Werff.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  besides  some  portraits  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Johann  Wilhelm, 
and  the  electress.  477,  Abraham  and  Har 
gar.  The  seveententh  cabinet — 506  and  512 
represent  two  landscapes,  by  Polemburg ; 
528,  a  Knife-grinder,  by  Weenix. 

The  eighteenth  cabinet  contains  some 
very  fine  mosaics  and  fresco  paintings.  In 
the  nineteenth  cabinet  are  found  only  a 
few  paintings,  from  the  Italian  and  Byzaiw 
tine  schools,  by  Masaccio,  Giptto,  Pisano, 
and  Cimabue.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twent3'-second  contain  some  very 
fine  works  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  those 
of  the  twent3'-third  are  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  Cabinet  of  C()pper-plaie,--T:h\B  cabi. 
net,  which  was  founded  by  Karl  Theodore, 
and  enlarged  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  occu^ 
pies  the  first  floor  of  the  Pinacothek.  The 
whole  collection,  which  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present 
day,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schools^ 
which  are  explained  by  a  catalogue  con- 
tained in  the  establishment.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

The  Cabinet  of  Deagns. — This  cabinet 
contains  about  nine  thousand  of  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Raphasl,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Giulio  Romano, 
Mantegna,  Holbein,  Albert  Durer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  others.  Lately,  this  collection 
has  been  enriched  by  some  works  of  Mau- 
rice Kugendas,  drawn  by  him  during  hia 
travels  through  South  America. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Greeka  and  JEtrmean 
Vases, — This  rich  collection,  formed  by 
King  Louis,  occupies  five  saloons.  The 
modem  paintings  which  adorn  these  walls 
were  copied  from  ancient  drawings  found 
in  the  Etruscan  tombs:  they  represent  fu- 
neral rites,  marriages,  and  festivals.  The 
most  part  of  the  vases  of  terra*cotta  were 
found  in  Sicily  and  Greece :  they  date  from 
the  6th  century  before  Christ.  They  are 
composed  of  funeral  vases,  destined  only 
fur  solemn  ceremonies  and.  for  graves; 
gymnic  vases,  given  as  prizes  in  public 
games ;  and  nuptial  vases,  given  as  wed- 
ding presents.  Their  species  are  very  di- 
versified. 

The  New  Pinacoihek,  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  pictures  of  modern  painters : 
it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  52  rooms. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal frescoes  by  Nilson,  from  designs  by 
Kaulbach.  As  you  enter  tte  building,  no- 
tice the  colossal  model  of  Bavaria  standing 
on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  lions. 
This  work,  in  bronze,  decorates  the  Gate 
of  Victory  in  LudwigVstrasse.  On  the 
ground  floor  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  ou  porcelain,  which  comprise 
many  of  tiie  gems  of  the  Old  Pinaootbek. 
Here  is  also  seen  the  portrait  of  Lola  Mon- 
tez,  removed  from  the  gallery  of  beauties. 
In  the  first  saloon  notice  the  large  portrait 
of  Ludwig  I,,  by  Kaulbach.  In  the  centre 
of  tho  room  is  placed  a  large  malachite 
vise,  a  present  £rom  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Hussia;  also  a  table  of  porphyry,  con- 
taining vases  of  the  same  marble,  presented 
by  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  Room  No. 
2  contains  Schorn's  great  picture  of  the 
"  Deluge,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  This, 
with  Kaulbach's  ^'  Destruction  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,"  are  considered  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
lery. No.  4  contains  Pilotj^'s  great  painting 
of  the  astronomer  Seni  near  the  dead  body 
of  Wallenstein,  and  Achenbach's  Tempest 
at  Sea.  No.  6  contains  Kottman's  23  Gre- 
cian landscapes,  painted  on  the  waUs  in  en- 
caustic. In  addition  to  these  six  large 
saloons,  there  are  six  small,  and  fourteen 
cabinets.  No.  3  of  the  small  saloons  is  well 
worth  particular  attention;  the  walls  are 
painted  by  Kaulbach,  and  from  these  paint- 
ings Nilson  took  the 'designs  for  the  large 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  subjects  are— No.  32.  King 
Ludwig  surrounded  by  Artists  and  Savans ; 


38.  The  Artists  of  modem  Rome  ;  Artists 
receiving  the  Orders  of  the  King ;  the  Com- 
bat against  Bad  Taste ;  the  Artists  execur 
ting  the  Ideas  of  the  King ;  a  Fete  of  the 
Arts,  in  which  they  crown  the  statue  of  the 
King ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  Archi-* 
tecture,  Sculptiffe,  and. Bronze  Casting; 
Painting  in  Fresco,  Painting  on  Glass,  and 
Painting  on  Porcelain;  the  Manufacture 
of  Glass  Painting;  the  Royal  Foundery  in 
full  operation ;  Presentation  of  the  Artists* 
Album  to  the  King.  Between  the  win- 
dows, OB  the  north  side,  are  colossal  por- 
traits of  fourteen  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modern  times^  viz.)  Schrandolph,  Kaulbach, 
Schorn,  Schwanthalen,  Zubland,  Rottman, 
Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaeiftner,  P.  Hess,-  OhlmtiU 
ler,  Cornelius,  Klen'a,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

Glyptoiheh,  or  Sculpture-gallery,  opened 
in  1830  by  King  Ludwig.  Open  Mondays, 
Wednesi^Eiys,  and  Saturdays,  from  8  t8 12, 
and  from  2  to  4.  This  building  is  in  the 
Ionic  order,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  buildings  in  Munich.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsomely  laid*out  gar- 
den. .  The  front  is  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  Greek  style, 
that  is,  niches  instead  of  windows,  in  which 
stand,  on  the  front,  the  statues  of  Vulcan, 
Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles,  Hadrian, 
and  Daedalus.  In  the  niches  on  the  east 
side  were  placed,  in  1857,  the  statue  of  Ca^ 
nova,  with  the  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwald- 
sen; Ranch,  with  a  statuette  of  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph,  by  Tenerani;  and  in 
the  year  1859,  Schwanthaler,  with  the  sUt- 
uette  of  Bavaria ;  and  of  Gibson,  by  Brug- 
ger.  The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the 
interior  are  most  exquisite.  The  sculp- 
tures are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
commencing  with  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
sculpture;  and,  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  art, 
which  was  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfeotion  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Pnix< 
itele9.  The  collection  occupies  12  rooms ; 
each  room  is  devoted  to  a  particular  epoch 
in  the  art,  and  is  ornamented  in  keeping 
with  it0  contents.  The  floors  are  of  mar- 
ble, the  ceilings  richly  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  with  variegated  colors,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  2,  Greek  and  Etms*. 
can ;  8,  the  valuable  marbles  from  the  Tem- 
ple Jupiter  Panhellenius,  j£gina :  they  are 
considered  the  most  valuable  sculptures 
of  ancient  art  that  have  reached  us ;  4,  tiie 
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Hall  of  Apollo,  containing  works  of  the 
school  of  Phidias :  this  room  takes  its  name 
from  the  principal  figure  which  occupies  a 
place  in  it,  "the  Apollb  Cetharoedus,'*  or 
Apollo  of  the  Harp,  formerly  named  the 
'  Barberini  Muse,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture ;  No.  5,  the  Hall  of  Bacchus, 
contains  the  Barberini  Faun,  or  *' Sleeping 
Satyr :"  it  is  considered  ttom  the  chisel  of 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  was  found 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at 
Kome,  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  Greeks  when  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Goths ;  the 
6th,  or  Hail  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe :  the  most 
attractive  figure  in  the  room  is  that  of  the 
kneeling  Niobe,  which,  although  armless 
and  headless,  speaks  with  a  most  remark- 
able truthfulness  to  life. 

Nos.  7  and  8  do  not  contain  any  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils,  illustra^ 
ting  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Homer. 
No.  7,  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology,  viz.,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Nep- 
tune. The  Trojan  Hall  (No.  8)  is  separa- 
ted from  the  last  by  a  small  vestibule, 
which  contains  some  glorious  frescoes :  no- 
tice Prometheus,  having  formed  man,  Mi- 
nerva gives  him  life.  The  principal  frescoes 
represent  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  No.  9,  the  Hall  of  the  Heroes : 
notice  here  the  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  No.  157.  Hall  of  the  Komans  (No. 
10)  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
Glyptothek,  and  is  filled  witi  gems  of  Ro- 
man art,  sarcophagi,  altars,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs. No.  11,  Hall  of  Colored  Sculpture  : 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Proserpine,  the 
black  and  white  marble  statUB  of  Ceres. 
No.  12,  the  Modem  Hall,  containing  works 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  centre  of  this 
room  stands  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Ado- 
nis ;  Venus  and  Paris,  by  Canova ;  Louis 
I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  by  Thorwaldsen ;  and 
numerous  other  gems  by  modern  artists. 

A  catalogue  is  for  sale,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable. 

Propylaen. — This  chaste,  substantial,  and 
elegant  structure  is  just  finished  (1863). 
It  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the  square 
on  which  stands  the  Glyptothek  and  Ata- 
stdlungsgebaude^  or  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  built  after  the  Doric  order  of  architec- 
ture, that  the  three  buildings  in  the  square 
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may  represent  severally  the  three  Grecian 
orders---Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The 
Propylaen  is  a  triple  archway,  which  leads 
to  the  Nymphenburg,  a  toyaX  summer  res- 
idence. The  models  of  the  relief  in  the 
frieze  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler  be- 
fore his  death ;  the  marble  is  by  his  cous- 
in, X.  Schwanthaler.  This  splendid  conn- 
position  is  considered  the  late  artist's  mas- 
terpiece. The  side  toward  the  country 
represents,  first,  the  centre  figure.  Victori- 
ous Helas;  on  the  right  and  left  appear 
figures  of  Victorious,  with  trophies  of  both 
land  and  sea :  farther  to  the  right,  groups 
of  combatants  and  vanquished  warriors; 
a  priest ;  a  wife  rescuing  her  child  from  a 
barbarian;  a  colossal  goddess.  On  the 
left,  a  young  hero  avenging  the  loss  of  his 
wife ;  a  dying  chieftain ;  a  youth  rowing 
a  boat ;  a  fire-god  setting  ships  on  fire,  etc 
On  the  side  toward  the  city  we  see,  in  the 
centre,  Otho,  late  king  of  Greece  (who  is  a 
Bavarian  prince),  surrounded  by  figures 
of  warriors,  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science, 
Poetry,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists.  The 
original  models  may  be  seen  at  the  atelier 
of  X.  Schwanthaler.  There  are  several  pri» 
yate  collections  of  pictures  in  Munich  well 
deserving  notice,  but  the  hours  when  they 
may  be  seen  being  uncertain,  travelers 
are  referred  to  the  gallery  of  Wimmer  & 
Co.  for  particulars.  In  the  Old  Picture- 
gallery  is  deposited  the  united  collection  of 
antiquities ;  and  the  University,  formerly 
the  Jesuits*  College,  contains  all  the  spec- 
imens of  coins  and  medals,  and  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  fossil  collection, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  is  very  fine. 

Wimmer  Sf  Co.'s  Collection  of  Fine  Artf^ 
No.  8  Briennerstrasse,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  art  not  only  in  Mu- 
nich, but  in  Germany.  The  gallery  of 
art  consists  of  different  branches:  eight 
rooms  with  modem  paintings  by  the  best 
Munich  artists.  A  large  and  handsome 
gallery  especially  for  paintings  in  porce- 
lain, containing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  copies  from  celebrated  paintings  in 
the  European  galleries. 

As  Munich  is  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
Europe  for  its  paintings  on  porcelain,  so  is 
the  Wimmer  collection  the  most  celebra- 
ted, not  only  for  the  number  of  its  paint- 
ings, but  for  their  beauty  and  uncommon 
size  of  plates.  These  paintings  received 
the  medal  at  the  last  London  International 
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Other  saloons  are  devoted  to 
bion  of  first-rate  copies  in  oil 
tares  in  the  Munich  galleries, 
xtends  over  6000  square  feet, 
ment  for  {taintings  on  glass 
mber  of  the  finest  specimens 
al  kind  of  art,  for  which  Mu- 
nous.  All  kinds  of  engrav- 
iphs,  the  very  perfection  of 
0  be  seen  here  in  large  va- 

ition,  containing  all  branches 
(rith  the  exception  of  scolp- 
dly  deserving  of  a  visit  from 
r  in  Europe;  and  to  it  the 
of  our  Stewarts,  Lennoxes, 
telmonts,  and  oUier  leading 
atrons  of  the  fine  arts,  arc  in- 
ny  of  their  gems, 
t  be  genexally  known  that 
the  head  of  all  cities  in  the 
>togTaphy.  Such,  neverthe- 
;t.  All  branches  of  the  arts, 
carried  to  a  greater  state  of 
re  than  elsewhere ;  and  the 
[>f  Munich  are  as  far  in  ad- 
»  photographs  of  Paris,  as 
York  are  to  those  of  Lon- 
eat  establishment  of  Munich 
LZ  Han&ttengI,  No.  4  B  Maxi- 
.  He  has  on  exhibition  some 
:opies  of  the  celebrated  works 
d  Munich.  His  work  repre- 
y  highest  perfection  of  the 
itly  by  a  new  process  called 
raphy,  which  combines  the 
Kness  with  the  softness  and 
most  exquisite  ivory  minia- 
plastic  roundness  of  an  oil 
r.  Hanfdtaengl  possesses  the 
king  photographic  copies  of 
El  the  Munich  galleries ;  nu- 
lens  may  here  be  seen.  This, 
one  of  the  finest  photograph- 
mts  on  the  Continent. 
i  book  and  print  sellers  in 
establishment  of  Mr.  Her- 
book  and  print  seller  to  his 
King  of  Bavaria,  keeps  the 
A  well -selected  stock  of 
:8  in  all  languages,  origi- 
)hs  from  the  most  renowned 
European  galleries,  religious 
n  sizes,  maps,  guide  -  books, 
y  be  found  t^jere.  The  es- 
is  at  No.  8  Brienncr  Street, 


close  to  Wimmer  &  Co.'s  gallery  of  fine 
arts. 

The  Museum  of  Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's 
greatest  sculptor,  so  early  taken  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triumphs, 
should  now  be  visited.  It  is  situated  in 
the  street  that  bears  his  name.  No.  90. 
Schwanthaler  was  not  only  known  in  Mu- 
nich, but  all  Europe  mourned  his  loss,  as 
she  formerly  rung  with  his  praises.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his 
studio  to  the  city  of  Munich.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  47,  and  here  may  be  seen 
what  he  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Here  are  the  models  of  his  many  master- 
pieces, which  were  executed  in  marble  and 
bronze  during  his  brief  but  great  career : 
some  of  them  were  lost,  but  those  which 
are  now  exposed,  of  which  there  is  a  cata- 
logue, number  about  two  hundred.  His 
cousin,  Xavier  Schwanthaler,  now  conducts 
the  business  at  the  old  atelier^  where  the 
finished  models  of  the  Propylaen  may  be 
seen. 

HofbrdukauSf  or  Royal  Brewerj',  near 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel,  Platzl,  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  whether  you  drink  beer  or 
not.  Its  beer  is  very  celebrated.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  establishment  is  that  all 
that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  spot.  Five 
hundred  persons  are  often  seen  drinking 
here  at  one  time.  -Every  person  is  obliged 
to  get  his  own  mug,  hold  it  under  the  run* 
ning  water,  carry  it  to  the  person  who  fills 
it,  pay  for  it,  and  then  find  a  seat,  which 
is  often  very  difficult.  Each  mug,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  numbered,  holds  about  two 
and  a  half  pints,  and  costs  four  cents. 
Many  Germans  will  drink  five  and  six 
gallons  of  this  beer  in  a  day ;  but  it  is  a 
most  delicious  beverage,  and  tastes  entire- 
ly different  from  other  beers. 

Near  this  the  celebrated  Bock  beer  is 
manufactured,  which  also  has  a  great  rep- 
utation in  Munich. 

The  Public  lAbrary  of  Munich,  next  to 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  immense  extent,  and  three 
stories  in  height.  It  is  said  to  contain 
800,000  volumes,  23,000  MSS.,  a  collection 
of  engravings  which  amount  to  300,000,  and 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Among 
the  many  valuable  relics  in  this  library  is 
the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  contains  his 
own  and  Melancthon's  portraits.  The  su' 
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perb  Reading  Hall  is  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  the  Dakes  of  Bavaria. 

The  manuscripts,  -which  are  of  artist- 
Itlce,  historic,  or  intrinsic  value,  are  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  the  Hall  of 
**  Cimelien ;"  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following:  the  Tables  of  Wax, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tables  of 
the  15th  century ;  Codex  Purpureas ;  the 
Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  on  pur- 
ple vellum  of  the  9th  century;  the  Codex 
Alaricianus,  of  the  6th  century;  Codex 
traditionum  Ecclesiae  Kavennatis,  on  pa- 
pyrus of  the  10th  century ;  a  most  su- 
perb Bible  and  Missals,  given  to  the  Ca^ 
thedral  of  Bamberg  by  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry ;  0.  Lassoes  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms ;  Schah-Nameh,  an  heroic  Persian 
poem  by  Fudusi,  ornamented  with  minia- 
tures; a  Prayer-book,  printed  In  1615, 
with  drawings  on  the  margin  by  DOrer 
and  Cranach;  the  Tournament  of  Duke 
William  IV. 

The  Monuments  of  Munich  are  numer- 
ous, the  principal  of  which  is  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's  greatest  sculptor, 
and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundery 
by  Miller.  This  statue,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  in  the  world,  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet  high,  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  49  steps.  The 
statue  itself  stands  sixty-six  feet  high,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  It  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  finished  in  1850.  The  material  is 
mostly  the  cannon  captured  from  different 
nations;  the  principal  were  the  Turicish 
guns  taken  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  figure's  left  hand  is  a  wreath  of  glory, 
in  her  right  a  sword  adorned  with  circling 
laurels,  prepared  to  crown  all  those  found 
worthj'  of  such  glory.  The  attitude  of 
this  commanding  figure  is  exceedingly 
fine.  She  is  clothed  in  flowing  garments 
and  a  fur  tunic.  At  her  side  stands  the 
Bavarian  lion,  of  colossal  size.  In  the 
rear  of  the  statue  a  bronze  door  is  placed, 
through  which  you  pass  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal ;  then  an- 
other, of  iron,  to  the  inside  of  the  head, 
where  eight  persons  can  comfortably  sit 
at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- 
nine  men  and  two  boys  were  in  the  head,  | 
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and  that,  amid  the  imiv«r8al  joy  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  multitude,  they  emerged 
from  ope  of  the  locks  of  Bavaria's  hair, 
and  one  after  another  descended  a  long 
ladder.  On  one  of  the  loclcs  which  rep- 
resent hair  is  the  following  inscription 
in  German :  *^  This  colossal  statue,  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  was 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  von 
Schwanthaler,  and  was  cast  in  bronze, 
and  executed  l)etween  the  years  1844  and 
1860,  by  Ferdinand  Miller."  The  arms 
are  24  feet  9  inches  long,  the  nose  1  foot 
11  inches,  the  mouth  16  inches  wide,  and 
the  eyes  11  inches.  The  total  cost  of  th'* 
statue,  not  comprising  the  pedestal,  was 
$97,000.  Ladies  with  delicate  nerves  had 
better  not  make  the  ascent  into  the  head 
during  the  summer  months,  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  bronze  often  causes  them  to 
faint.  To  restore  them  there  is  impossi^ 
ble,  and  it  is  by  no  means  expeditious  un- 
der the  cireumstanccs.  Surrounding  the 
statue,  something  in  the  form  of  a  horse, 
is  the  Ruhmeshalle,  or  Hall  of  Glor}\ 
The  centre  front  is  214  feet  long,  the  sides 
93  feet;  it  is  60  feet  high,  including  the 
base.  There  are  48  pillars,  in  the  Doric, 
each  24  feet  high,  between  which  are  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  busts  of  Bavaria's 
greatest  men.  The  ends  of  the  two  wings 
are  adorned  with  four  female  flgures,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  represent  the  four 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  forty-four  vic- 
tories, between  which  are  placed  forty- 
eight  figures — Industry,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  The  whole  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  on  an  elevated  Spot  in 
the  Theresian  Meadows,  where  the  annual 
October  Yolk-fest  takes  place,  and  oontig- 
uous  to  the  race-course. 

In  front  of  the  Neubau^  or  New  Palace, 
in  Max-Joseph  Platz,  is  the  monument  of 
the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  It  is  of 
colossal  size,  cast  in  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  king  seated  on  a  throne.  14  is 
from  the  designs  of  Ranch,  of  Beriin.  In 
the  new  Maximilian  Street,  opposite  the 
Government  Palace,  notice  the  monument 
erected  to  General  Deroy,  who  died  on  the 
battle-field  of  Polotzk  in  1812. 

In  the  Wittelsbach  Platz,  near  which 
stands  the  pala«e,  deserving  a  visit,  notice 
the  magniffeent  equestrian  8t<)tue  erected 
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to  the  Elector  MaximilUm  I.  The  pedes- 
tal is  of  marble,  the  horse  and  rider  bronze. 
It  -w&s  modeled  by  Schwanthaler,  and  cast 
by  Stiglmayer.  On  the  Carolmen  Platz, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences, is  a  splendid  bionze  obelisk  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  to  the  Bavarians  who  fell 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

The  Siegegthor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  situ, 
ated  at  the  end  of  the  Lndwigstmsse,  was 
finished  in  1860,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
monument;  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  Constantine's  triumplial  arch  at  Rome, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army  by 
King  Ludwig.  The  arch  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  harnessed  with  four  Bavarian  lions, 
the  whole  executed  in  bronze  from  designs 
by  Von  Wagner.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
beautiful  street  notice  the  FddktrmhaUe^ 
or  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  with  the  bronze 
statues  of  General  Tilly  and  Prince  Carl 
Wrede. 


In  Marienplatz,  or  Market-place,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Munich : 
it  is  a  pillar  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  a 
Immze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
is  called  Marien«Saule.  It  was  erected  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  l€d3,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  him  over  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine.  There  are  several  fine 
monuments,  some  of  them  erected  recent- 
ly, on  the  Pronienadenplatz. 

The  Churches  of  Munich  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  compare  with  the  pic- 
ture-galleries in  point  of  interest.  The 
principal  is  the  Cathedral,  or  Frauenkircke, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  building  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  16th :  it  is  surmounted 
by  two  tall  towers,  varying,  according  to 
different  authors,  from  818  to  336  feet  in 
height  The  most  remarkable  monument 
in  the  church,  and  one  deserving  particular 
attention,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1622; 
and  in  the  catafalque  beneath  repose  the 
remains  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  from 
1296  to  1626.  The  organ  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  tone.  A  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  P.  Candide,  may  be 
seen  over  the  high  altar. 


Miekaelshofkirehe,  or  Jesuit^s  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  erected  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Duke  William  V.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  high- 
ly ornamented.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
Schwartz,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church 
is  Thorwaldsen*s  monument  to  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  for- 
mer vice-king  of  Italy,  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  King 
Max-Joseph :  it  is  of  pure  Carrara  marble. 
The  prince  is  represented  standing,  dressed 
in  a  plain  toga,  before  the  4oor  of  the  tomb : 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  right  he 
holds  a  crown  of  laurels.  At  his  feet  lie 
the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  his  helmet,  and 
armor.  To  his  right  stands  the  Muse  of 
History,  and  to  Jiis  left  the  Genius  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  The  tower  of 
this  church  fell  down  in  the  course  of  its 
erection,  and  has  not  since  been  finished. 

The  ThecUiner^ffofkirche,  situated  in  Lud- 
wigstrasse,  was  built  by  Adelaide,  wife  of 
the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  BO  to  do  should  she  be  bleissed 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  having  been' 
married  eight  years  without  that  event 
having  taken  place.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents Adelaide,  her  husband,  and  son  <Mf- 
fering  up  thanks  to  St.  Cajetan.  There  is 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretta. 
All  the  royal  family,  from  Ferdinand  Ma- 
ria to  Maximilian  Joseph,  are  interred  be- 
neath the  church.  Notice  particularly  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Josephine  Max  Caro- 
line, who  died  at  the  age  of  11  years :  it  is 
executed  by  Eberhard  from  designs  by 
Klenze. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifadus^  situated 
on  Carlsstrasse,  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Ludwig,  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
or  silver  wedding.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
October  12, 1836,  and  it  was  consecrated  in 
November,  1860.  It  is  262  feet  long  by 
126  wide  and  80  high.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  five  naves  by  66  marble  col- 
umns, with  richly-ornamented  capitals. 
The  Willis  are  most  beautifully  frescoed  b}' 
Hess  and  his  schohin.  The  upper  pic- 
tares  in  the  middle  nave,  86  in  number, 
represent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many. The  twelve  large  pictures  repre- 
sent episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Bonificiu?, 
the  most  influential  of  all  thft  German 
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saints.  The  ten  smaller  pictures  represent 
the  less  important  events  of  his  life.  In 
the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  notice  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  the  Savior  surround- 
ed by  a  glory  of  angels :  beneath  are  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  centre,  St.  Boni* 
face ;  to  his  right  and  left,  those  saints  who 
have  in  particular  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  All  of 
these  frescoes  are  of  a  depth  and  freshness 
of  coloring  which  oil  painting  can  never 
attain ;  and  the  whole  interior  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
modem  art.  To  the  right,  after  you  enter 
the  church,  notice  a  sarcophagus  in  mar- 
ble :  it  is  destined  to  contain  the  body  of 
Ludwig  I.  after  his  death.  His  queen, 
Th^rfese,  who  died  in  1854,  now  lies  here. 

Litdwiffskirchej  or  chur(ih  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Ludwigstrasse,  is  230  feet  long,  150  broad, 
and  has  two  towers  which  rise  to  the  height 
o''  220  feet.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
stitnes  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Schwanthaler,  and  colossal  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  frescoes  of 
the  interior  are  most  exquisite :  they  were 
designed  by  Cornelius.  The  lion,  howev- 
er, of  the  church  is  his  great  firesco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  designed  by 
him  in  Borne  in  1835,  and  painted  by  him- 
self in  1836, 1 837,  and  1838.  It  is  surpassed 
by  few  pictures  either  in  size  or  execution : 
it  is  63  feet  high  and  39  wide. 

The  other  churches. are  the  parish  church 
of  Maria  Hilf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
'  er,  in  the  suburb  of  Au ;  the  chapel  of  All 
ScdrUs, hehind  the  palace;  and  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Petety  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Munich. 

Visit  the  Isar  Tkor^  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  into  the  old  city.  It  wis  re- 
stored by  Gartner  in  1833,  and  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  fresco. 

One  of  the  finest  promenades  and  re- 
treats in  warm  weather  is  the  English  GaX" 
den,  which  adjoins  the  Hofgarten  before 
described ;  it  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  was  laid  out  by  Karl  Theo- 
dore, the  elector,  but  owes  its  adornment 
principally  to  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  Here 
we  have  beautiful  .meadows,  magnificent 
groups  of  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  running 
brooks,  and  shady  walks.  There  are  also 
bath-houses,  temples,  and  pagodas.    . 

At  the  end  of  the  English  Garden,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Tsar  River,  is  Dr. 
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Steinbacher's  celebrated  cure  establi 
ment  Brunnthal,  where,  during  twei 
years  past,  patients  have  been  cured  w 
good  effect  by  a  new  system-:— the  Schro 
Priessnitz,  in  combination  with  Banti 
cure,  electro -galvanism,  gymnastics,  e 
A  new  and  beautiful  bathing  saloon  1 
all  the  hydraulic  improvements  which  i 
now  known.  The  establishment  is  a 
much  frequented  in  winter  time. 

The  Strafarhdtshaus,  or  Great  Pris< 
as  well  as  the  Public  Cemetery^  will  w 
repay  a  visit.  The  royal  painting  gh 
manufactory  should  also  be  visited;  i 
12  kr.  Some  most  remarkable  sights  m 
be  seen  at  the  Anatomical  Musetini ;  fee 
kr.  The  principal  theatres  of  Munich  6 
the  Theatre  National  and  Royal  or  Coi 
Theatre,  in  Max-Joseph  Platz ;  the  The 
tre  Royal  of  the  Residenz ;  and  the  Fo£ 
or  People's  Theatre,  Gaertner  Platz. 

The  principal  excursions  in  the  vicini 
of  Munich  are,  first,  the  royal  palace 
Nymphenburg^  about  three  miles  distai 
connected  with  Munich  by  a  very  bea 
tiful  avenue  of  linden-trees.  It  is  bu 
something  in  the  style  of  Versailles, 
was  commenced  by  the  Elector  Ferdina: 
Maria  for  his  queen,  Adelaide,  in  the  ye 
1663.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  usu 
number  of  fountains,  parks,  gardens,  el 
In  one  part  of  the  side' pavilions  the  roy 
porcelain  factory  is  situated. 

The  royal  palace  of  Schleissheimy  abo 
two  hours'  walk  from  Munich,  will  w< 
repay  a  visit.  It  formerly  contained 
splendid  gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  pri 
cipal  paintings  were  removed  to  the  Pin 
cothek  some  time  since ;  there  is  still,  ho 
ever,  a  fine  collection  here. 

From  Munich  to  Augsburg,  distance 
miles ;  time,  1  h.  35  m. ;  fare,  2  fl.  15  kr. 

AugAwrg  is  an  important  manufacturii 
town,  situated  on  the  River  I^ch,  a  bran 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  oft 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,0 
inhabitants.  Hotels  are  H.  Drei  Mohr 
and  H.  Golden  Trauhe.  The  city  was  fc 
merly  surrounded  by  walls ;  they  are  no' 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  o 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsbu 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  ai 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  Schloss,  is  h 
torically  noted  for  containing  the  hall 
which  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Fai 
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was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
1630.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta 
took  place  in  1542.  The  CcUhedrcU  is  an 
irregular  building  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine. 

In  Maxlmilianstrasse,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Augsburg,  are  three  bronze 
fountains;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian  de 
Yries,  are  very  interesting  specimens  of 
art. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  situated  in  the 
old  convent  of  St.  Catharine  contains  very 
few  works  of  art  of  any  importance.  It  is 
open  every  day,  in  the  mormng.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg.  The 
leading  political  paper  in  Germany,  the 
.  AUgemeine  ZeUung^  is  published  here  by  the 
bookseller  Baron  Cotta. 

Augsburg  contains  an  historical  souvenir 
in  the  house  in  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  resided  with  his  mother  between 
the  years  1821  and  1824.  The  house  at 
the  present  time  belongs  to  Count  Fugger- 
Kirchberg-Weissenhorn.  Prince  Napoleon 
during  that  time  attended  the  academy  of 
St.  Anne.    • 

In  the  centre  of  Place  Louis,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  stands  the  fountain  of  Au- 
gustus, with  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  founder  of  the  city,  executed  in 
bronze  in  1599.  The  Fountains  of  Her- 
cules and  Mercury  are  also  both  executed 
in  bronze. 

To  visit  the  Castle  of  Hohenschwangan, 
and  examine  its  superb  frescoes  and  glori* 
ous  scenery,  requires  six  hours*  time  from 
Augsburg — ^two,  by  rail,  to  Kempton,  and 
four,  by  coach,  to  Fussen.  The  castle  is 
about  four  miles  from  Fussen,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  It  was  an 
old  Roman  castle,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dec- 
orated by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria 
when  crown  prince  in  1832.  The  frescoes 
are  most  magnificent.  The  first  floor  is 
used  by  the  queen,  and  consists  of  three 
saloons  and  tluree  chambers.  The  second 
floor,  occupied  by  his  majesty  the  king, 
consists  of  six  saloons.  The  third  floor  is 
reserved  for  the  royal  princes.  The  royal 
family  usually  reside  here  a  few  weeks  ev- 
ery summer. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Augsburg  to 
Frankfort.  We  shall  describe  both,  and 
Vol.  II.^N 


the  traveler  can  make  bis  selection :  the 
one  by  the  fine  old  town  of  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  and  Wurzburg,  making  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Danube  to  Ratisbon  and 
the  temple  of  Walhalla ;  the  other,  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  Route 
18,  viz.,  by  Stuttgftrt,  Carlsruhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. 

From  Aufftburg  to  Donauworthy  on  the 
Danube,  distance  26  miles ;  time,  1  h.  15 
m. ;  fare,  1  fl. 

Steamers  leave  Donauworth  every  day 
in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from 
Munich ;  time,  8  hours ;  fare,  5  fl.  42  kr. 
During  some  dry  seasons  these  steamers 
can  not  run  for  want  of  water. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Neuburg  and 
Ingolstadt,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Heinheim,  where  the  celebrated  rampart 
begins  called  the  DevWs  Wall,  a  stone 
wall  erected  by  the  Emperor  Probus.  It 
stretches,  or  did  streteh,  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  with  a 
winding  course  of  200  miles.  The  object 
was  to  protect  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
savage  incursions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. It  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
the  Allemanni ;  and  its  scattered  ruins  are 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  awe  by  the 
superstitious  peasant,  who  attributes  their 
erection  to  fallen  angels. 

At  the  town  oiKelhevm,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  the  famous  Ludwig  Canal  com- 
mences, connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

BatUhony  the  Castra  Regina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, conteins  20,000  inhabitents.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  Goldnea  Kreus,  Barbara  Blom- 
berg,  the  mother  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
was  chambermaid  in  this  hotel.  The  room 
occupied  by  his  fiither,  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  is  still  fitted  up  in  most  elegant  style 
for  the  reception  of  imperial  guests,  who 
always  take  up  their  quarters  here  when 
on  a  visit  to  Walhalla.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Danube,  at  the  point  where 
the  Regen  empties  its  waters  into  that 
stream.  It  was  for  many  centuries  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  imperial  free 
cities,  and  was  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jipars  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diets.  •  It 
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is  sarrounded  by  ramparts,  now  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  condition.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  1500  feet  long. 
The  city  still  retains  considerable  of  its 
ancient  commerce ;  formerly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  Earope  passed  through 
it,  when  the  Holy  Crusaders  employed  its 
boatmen  to  convey  them  down  the  Danube 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Ratisbon 
is  said  to  have  sustained  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied 
by  bombardments,  the  last  of  which  was 
when  it  surrendered  to  Napoleon  in  1809, 
who  was  here  wounded  in  the  foot. 

On  several  of  the  antique  houses  of  Rat- 
isbon one  still  can  see  the  Eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  different 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  representatives  formerly  re- 
sided here  in  the  Street  of  the  Embassadors. 
Alany  of  the  ancient  houses  are  defended 
with  battlemented  towers  and  loopholed 
walls :  the  highest  are  the  Grolden  Tower, 
and  the  Tower  of  Goliath ;  on  the  last  may 
be  seen  a  large  representation  of  the  giant. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Dome,  or 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  commenced  in 
1275,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century ;  it  was  restored  in  1838.  It  is 
335  feet  long,  160  wide,  and  125  high.  The 
towers  are  still  unfinished,  llie  stained 
glass  windows  are  done  in  Munich's  mod- 
ern style,  and  are  very  elegant.  The  church 
contains  numerous  monuments :  notice  es- 
pecially that  of  Bishop  Dalberg,  designed 
by  Canova ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Vir^n, 
which  stands  in  the  north  aisle ;  also  the 
bronze  monument  of  Marguerite  Tucher, 
by  Vicher,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th.  century.  Make  the  ascent  of  the 
At8€9^  Tower  (so  called  from  the  asses  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  material  up  the  inclined 
plane  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  building),  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Alps,  Danube,  and  the  Temple 
of  Walhalla  may  be  obtained. 

The  Rathhaus,  or  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  held  their  sittings  for 
150  years,  is  a  sombre  and  hrregular  edifice, 
erected  during  the  14th  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  other  pictures,  it  contains  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  principal  men  of 
theipiperial  city.  In  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  building  may  be  seen  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  with  its  chi-jr?,  tables,  aitl 
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benches  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Tis- 
it  by  all  means  the  dungeons  and  Chamber 
of  Torture,  which  still  remain  as  in  the 
days  when  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  fee  18  kr. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  8t.  Emmeran 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  abbey  waa 
changed  in  1830  into  a  residence  for  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  Visit  the 
Scotch  Benedictine  Church  of  St,  Jamei,  It 
was  founded  by  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Marian,  who  was  driven  from  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Macbeth  in  the  11th 
century :  it  contains  some  pictures,  and  a 
very  good  library ;  ladies  not  admitted. 

To  visit  the  Temple  of  Walhalla  (the  prin- 
cipal object  in  coming  to  Ratisbon)  will  oc- 
cupy the  day ;  price  per  seat  in  the  omni- 
bus, which  leaves  Ratisbon  twice  a  day,  to 
go  and  return,  24  kr. ;  time,  1^  hours.  For  • 
horse  and  carriage,  3  fi. ;  two  horses  and 
carriage,  4  fl.  Walhalla,  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
lies  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ratisbon ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  erected  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  designed  to  contain  the  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bavaria.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  1830,  and  it  was  finished  in  twelve  years, 
at  an  expense  of  one  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  very  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Doric,  and  interior  in  the  Ionic  style.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  52  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
roof  being  of  iron,  covered  with  plates  of 
copper.  Its  length  is  218  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  60.  TTie  interior  forms  a  saloon 
of  160  feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  62 
in  height.  The  four  walls  are  divided  in 
their  height  into  two  stories  by  a  cornice) 
on  which  fourteen  virgin  warriors,  in  col- 
or and  form  of  caryatides,  executed  by 
Schwanthaler,  are  carrying  a  superior  en- 
tablature, richly  ornamented  in  blue  and 
gold.  At  the  northern  end,  opposite  the 
principal  entrance,  is  a  recess  destined  to 
contain  the  statue  of  the  royal  founder. 
Under  the  cornice  runs  a  continuous  frieze, 
by  "Wagner,  representing  a  history  of  the 
Germanic  race  down  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  side  walls'  are  divided 
into  three  compartments  each ;  in  these 
are  placed  Ranch's  six  figures  of  Victory, 
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i  20,000  thalers.  Over  the  frieze 
fonr  tablets  let  into  the  wall,  with 
LS  in  gold;  beneath  are  the  white 
Eickets  on  which  are  placed  the 
le  great  and  good  whom  Bavaria 

0  honor.  The  pavement  is  of 
x>lored  marbles.  The  whole  is 
r  ground -glass  windows  in  the 
ne  window  at  the  north  end. 
the  101  busts  may  be  seen  those 
ne  II.  of  Russia,  Count  Joseph 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Moritz  von 

aria  Theresa,  Rudolph  von  Haps- 
."  Martin  Luther,  Mozart,  Sehil- 
s,  Albert  Durer,  Wallenstein,  and 
jne.  The  impression  created  by 
the  magnificent  temple  is  most 

village  of  Dcnauslof^  through 
pass,  notice  the  castle  of  the 
Thum  and  Taxis.     There  is  a 

1  here,  the  Walhalia. 
')(mauworth  to  Nuremberg^  dis- 
niles  ;  time,  3  hours ;  fare,  3  fl. 
d  has  been  opened  from  Nurem- 
Einkfort ;  time,  3  hours. 

vrg  is*beautifully  situated  on  the 
aitz,  and  contains  77,895  inhab- 
lough  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
height  of  its  prosperity,  it  con- 
rly  100,000.  Hotel,  Batrischer 
ry  thing  of  the  best.  Nurem- 
free  city  of  the  empire  till  1806, 
ii  time  it  has  belonged  to  Bava- 
aow  the  second  city,  in  point  of 
nportance,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
ited  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
richest  cities  in  Europe,  and  still 
siderable  of  its  former  prosper- 
now  principally  noted  for  the 
re  of  childrens'  toys,  which  are 
►  all  civilized  countries ;  also  for 
,  and  foil  used  by  jewelers ;  lead- 
manufitctured  here  at  an  ex- 
7  price.  The  city  is  surrounded 
walls  and  turrets.  The  walls 
id  by  a  dry  ditch,  100  feet  wide 
[>.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
er  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  by 
es.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
ifter  the  two  principal  churches : 
3  side,  and  St.  Lawrence's  side, 
les,  monuments,  and  public  and 
fices  of  Nuremberg,  in  spite  of 
iges  of  centuries,  remain  almost 
having  escaped  unharmed  the 


sieges,  fires,  and  storms  of  war,  to  which 
most  other  cities  of  Europe  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  principal  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, with  singular  gables,  which  front  the 
street;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous. A  few  days  may  be  spent  her«  with 
interest. 

The  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
Nuremberg  owe  much  to  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  which  she  raised,  such  as  Al- 
bert Durer,  his  master  Wohlgemuth,  and 
pupils  Kulmbach,  SchaufTelen,  and  Alt- 
dorfer;  the  sculptors  Adam  Kra£Ft  and 
Stoss,  all  known  to-day  as  leading  masters 
in  their  respective  branches. 

The  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Latcrence 
is  the  principal  one  in  Nuremberg:  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain. 
It  was  constructed  between  the  3'ears  1278 
and  1477,  of  a  rich  brown  freestone.  Be- 
tween the  two  towers  is  a  magnificent  port- 
al, with  numerous  sculptures  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  scenes  in  the  life 
and  sFUfierings  of  the  Savior.  The  bride's 
door,  on  the  northern  side,  is  also  very 
magnificent.  The  interior  of  the  church 
contains  some  magnificent  carvings,  gor- 
geous painted  glass  windows,  mostly  gifts 
to  the  church  from  noble  families,  whose 
coatsofarms  they  contain.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is  the  im- 
mense stone  Scurameniskauskm,  or  Sanctu- 
ary, which  contains  the  sacramental  wa^ 
fers :  it  is  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  of  very 
exquisite  finish,  as  is  also  the  more  modem 
stone  pulpit. 

Notice  the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  opposite  the  northern  tower. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post-office 
are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  riv- 
er. After  crossing  the  river  we  arrive  at 
the  Market-place,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  Frauehkirche,  or  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  open  from  7  to  10  A.M. ;  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  is.  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  with  monu- 
ments, many  of  them  having  been  removed 
from  other  churches  of  Nuremberg.  No- 
tice especially  the  Pergensdarfer  monu- 
ment, by  Adam  Krafit.  Notice  also  the 
picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  painted  at  so  early  a 
date  as  the  14th  century. 

In  front  of  the  Notre  Dame  stands  the 
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Schone  Bnumen,  or  Beautiful  Fountain,  tlio 
nasterpiece  of  the  brothers  Schonhover. 
behind  Notre  Dame  stands  another  fount- 
lin,  called  the  Gdnsemanncken,  or  Goose 
fountain,  from  the  name  of  the  market- 
)lace  in  which  it  stands. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  Burgstrasse  we 
irrive  on  our  right  at  the  Rathhaus,  or  H6- 
;8l  de  Yille,  constructed  in  1619.  In  the 
prand  saloon,  which  is  in  the  ancient  por- 
:ion  of  the  building,  and  dates  back  to  the 
rear  1340,  may  be  seen  a  fine  picture  by 
ilbert  Durer,  representing  the  triumphal 
jortege  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  There 
s  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  building  at 
)resent ;  but  could  its  dungeons  or  its  tor- 
ure-chambers,  with  their  infernal  instru- 
nents  of  torture,  speak,  they  could  describe 
rightful  stories  of  civilization  in  the  16th 
sentury ! 

St.  Sehald's  Church  (shown  by  the  sacris- 
an,  fee  12  kr.)  is  the  second  finest  church 
n  Nuremberg,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
inost  in  Germany.  It  was  finished  toward 
he  close  of  the  14th  century,  all  but  the 
owers,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
!nd  of  the  15th.  Here  again  that  celebra- 
ed  sculptor  in  wood,  Adam  Krafi't,  has  im- 
nortalized  himself  in  the  exterior  decora- 
ions.  Notice  especially  his  Last  Judg- 
nent  on  the  southern  side.  The  interior 
lontains  numerous  gems  in  carving  and 
culpture.  The  principal  object  of  attrac- 
ion  is  Peter  Vischer's  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
t  is  said  he  and  sons  were  employed  on 
t  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Be- 
leath  the  canopy,  the  relics  of  the  miracle- 
irorking  saint  repose  in  an  oaken  box,  in- 
ased  with  silver.  There  are  nearly  one 
lundred  figures  in  bronze  of  difi^erent  sizes, 
ncluding  the  twelve  apostles,  the  fathers 
f  the  Church,  and  numerous  mythological 
igures.  Under  the  coffin  are  bas-relief 
epresentations  of  the  saint's  various  mira- 
les,  such  as  burning  icicles,  turning  bread 
ato  stone,  etc. 

Opposite  St.  Sebald,  on  the  northern 
ide,  is  the  Picture-gaUery  of  Nuremberg, 
ormerly  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Maurice, 
t  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  of 
be  Flemish  and  German  school.  Open  to 
lie  public  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
nd  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  24  kr.  for  a 
arty. 

In  the  Durerplatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue 
f  that  celebrated  painter,  by  Ranch,  of  I 
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Berlin :  it  was  erected  in  1840.  The  he 
where  he  was  bom.  No.  376  Albert  Di 
Street,  still  remains :  it  is  occupied  b 
society  of  artists. 

The  Burg^  or  Castle,  is  built  on  a  l 
rock,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicu 
position  witMn  the  town.  It  is  suppc 
to  have  been  erected  by  Conrad  III 
1030,  and  was  for  a  long  time  his  favo 
residence,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  suco 
ors ;  fee  24  kr.  Notice  in  the  chapel 
fine  bas-reliefs.  A  portion  of  the  ca 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  r 
dence.  Among  other  paintings  here  tl 
is  a  portrait  of  Albert  Durer :  this  is  a  co 
the  original  was  stolen  by  the  painter 
gaged  to  copy  it  and  sold  to  the  Electoi 
Bavaria,  and  the  copy  put  in  its  place, 
another  portion  of  the  castle  there  is 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  native  arti 
Notice  the  lime-tree  in  the  court-yard 
is  said  to  be  over  seven  hundred  years  < 

Visit  next  the  Chapel  of  St.  Giles  to 
Vandyke's  great  painting  of  the  B 
Christ,  It  is  the  altar-piece.  The  Z 
dauer  Kloster  contains  some  200  pictui 
the  principal  is  the  Banquet  given  on 
occasion  of  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia, 
Sandrart.  There  are  also  several  wo 
by  Vischer  and  Albert  Durer  in  the  < 
lection.  Open  Sundays  and  Wednesda 
from  2  to  5  P.M. 

A  visit  to  the  Church-yard  of  St,  Jc 
outside  the  walls,  should  be  made.  ' 
monuments  and  grave-stones  are  all  ni 
bered,  and  many  of  them  are  very  elegs 
Among  the  number  is  that  of  the  good  i 
gentle  Albert  Durer,  who  was  broughl 
an  untimely  end  by  his  scolding  wife, 
the  15th  century  a  citizen  of  Nurembe 
Martin  Ketzel,  visited  Jerusalem  for 
purpose  of  getting  the  exact  distances 
tween  the  various  stages  in  going  fr 
Pilate's  house  to  Calvary,  that  he  mij 
represent  the  various  scenes  in  the  Pass 
of  the  Savior  between  his  own  hoi: 
which  is  opposite  Albert  Durer 's,  and 
gate  of  the  church-yard.  After  his  reti 
he  discovered  he  had  lost  the  measi 
ment,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  H 
Land,  in  company  with  Duke  Otho  of  '. 
varia,  and  brought  back  the  proper  < 
tances,  and  erected  seven  stone  pilli 
each  one  containing  a  bas-relief,  by  Ad 
Krafft,  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  F 
sion. 
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t  important  inventions  have 
'Nuremberg.  Gun-locks  are 
jen  first  invented  here,  and 
say  the  first  playing-cards 
ured  here.  The  first  paper- 
have  been  built  in  Nurem- 
first  watches  made, 
dolphus,  with  an  immense 
ieged  here  by  Wallenstein 
*ee  months,  during  which 
>u8and  of  the  besieged  per- 
ger. 

is  the  most  animated  of  the 
dwig  Canal. 

herg  to  Bamberg^  distance  47 
hour  40  minutes ;  fare  2  fl. 
one  of  the  most  imposing 
em  Germany.  It  contains 
ints.  Principal  hotels  are 
f  and  Bamberger  Hof.  The 
dral,  is  the  principal  build- 
mded  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
irly  portion  of  the  11th  cen- 
rincipal  monument  is  the 
al  founder  and  his  empress, 
the  centre  of  the  nave, 
ight  of  the  altar  the  monu- 
)  Ebnet,  by  Vischer  of  Nu- 
is  of  bronze,  let  into  the 
[iloss  and  Rathhaus  will  re- 

ince  from  the  town,  on  the 
igh  hill,  may  be  seen  the 
asUe  of  A  Itenburg^  the  resi- 
mous  robber  knight  Count 
was  betrayed  by  Bishop 
jnce,  into  the  hands  of  the 
s;  and  it  was  here  that 
slsbach  murdered  the  Em- 
[.  In  the  dungeon  where 
ed  a  prisoner  you  may  now 
drink  a  glass  of  first-rate 
w  from  the  donjon  tower  is 
nt.  There  is  a  chapel  fit- 
iion  of  the  castle. 
rg  to  Wurzhurg^  distance  63 
hours  20  minutes ;  fare  4  fl. 
;  not  mentioned  it  is  under- 
first  class;  the  second  class 
e  third  less.) 

finely  situated  on  the  riijht 
ine.  It  contains  26,600  in- 
incipal  hotels  are  the  Adler 
It  is  a  strongly  fortified 
jiderable  manufactures,  and 
I  University.     It  was  long 


the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and 
abounds  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The 
Dome-kircke,  or  Cathedral,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century.  It  wae 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Irish  St.  Kilian 
sufiered  martyrdom.  The  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and 
marble  effigies  of  the  bishop  princes  of 
Wurzburg.  North  of  the  Dom  stands  the 
New  MunsteVy  although  built  in  the  11th 
century.  To  the  east  is  situated  the  Royal 
Episcopal  Palace,  or  Residence,  built  dur- 
ing an  early  period  of  the  18th  century, 
after  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied for  nine  years  by  King  Louis,  when 
hereditary  prince.  The  gardens  of  the 
palace  are  much  used  as  a  promenade. 

The  finest  church  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
Marien-capelle^  or  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  the  market-place,  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  city.  It  was  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendor  in  1844. 
A  Jewish  synagogue  formerly  stood  here, 
which,  with  its  congregation,  was  burnt  by 
the  citizens  in  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  sight  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  situated  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  com- 
pletely commands  the  town,  and  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  fortifica- 
tions. The  Leistenwein  and  Steinberg 
wines,  the  best  of  the  Franconia,  are  pro* 
duced  in  this  vicinity. 

An  eilwagen  leaves  here  daily  for  the 
mineral  springs  of  Kissingen.  Time,  8 
hours,  although  the  nearest  point  is  at  (7e- 
miinden  station,  24  miles  from  Wurzburg 
on  our  way  to  Frankfort. 

Kissingen  is  situated  in  the  Franconian 
Saale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  Princi- 
pal hotels  are  H.  de  Rtissie,  H.  Schlatter, 
and  ff.  de  Saxe^  This  was  formerly  a 
poor,  miserable  village,  but  since  the  dis- 
covery of  its  celebrated  mineral  waters  it 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and 
during  the  season  its  visitors  often  swell 
up  to  the  number  of  6000.  One  half  mil- 
lion bottles  of  its  waters  are  annually  ex- 
ported. There  are  three  different  springs : 
the  Rakoczy,  which  is  the  kind  exported, 
and  is  used  for  drinking ;  the  Pandur,  for 
bathing,  excellent  in  cases  of  gout  and 
chronic  diseases;  and  the  Maahrtuimen, 
which  is  similar  to  Seltzer  water,  and  ia 
usuallv  prescribed  for  childi^n. 
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Life  here  is  rather  monotonous  -when 
compared  with  Baden-Baden  and  other 
German  watering-places,  gambling  being 
prohibited.  A  theatre,  however,  is  open 
during  the  season.  The  mornings,  fh>m 
G  to  8,  are  devoted  to  drinking  the  R*- 
koczy,  and  promenading,  while  the  band 
perforins,  up  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
all  Rissingen  dines,  the  fashionable  and 
invalid  world  retiring  from  sight.  After 
dinner,  coffee  and  more  promenading,  sup- 
per, and  to  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  very  delightful. 

From  Wurzhwrg  to  Frankfort^  distance 
82  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fee  5  fl.  21  kr. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  route  from 
Munich  to  Frankfort,  via  Stuttgart,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  capitals  for  its  size  in 
Europe. 

From  Atiffsburg  to  Ulm,  distance  53  miles ; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes ;  fare  3  fl.  27  kr. 

Ulm  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  bj--  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg, and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  25,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Post  and  Kron- 
prinz.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  still  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  here.  There 
is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  Minster^  or  church, 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
being  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack's  army 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  30,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed  their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  its 
modem  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
Swiss,  and  other  wines  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ulm  to  Stuttgart  the  distance  is 
58  miles ;  time,  2  hours  30  minutes ;  fare, 
3  fl.  45  kr. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  is  situated  a  s 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Neckar,  and 
rounded  by  hills  covered  to  their  sum 
with  vineyards  and  orchards.  It  cont 
a  population  of  70,000,  according  to 
Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1861.  The  ] 
cipal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
many,  is  Hotel  Marquardt,  It  owes 
importance  to  the  residence  of  the  c 
and  foreign  ministers,  being  deficiei 
elegant  buildings  and  works  of  art. 
surrounding  country,  however,  is  ' 
lovely.  Although  a  place  of  great  ai 
uity,  owing  to  an  ancient  castle  whicl 
isted  here  in  the  11th  century,  a  large 
of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin,  having  1 
built  since  Napoleon  raised  Wfirtem" 
Arom  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom.  The  c 
features  of  Stuttgart  are  cleanliness 
good  order.  It  consists  of  one  prin< 
street,  a  magnificent  palace,  and  e 
very  extensive  public  buildings.  The 
ace  is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  It  is 
to  contain  as  many  rooms  as  there 
days  in  the  year.  Immediately  above 
grand  entrance,  on  the  roof,  b  an  enorn 
gilt  crown,  giving  the  building  rath 
singular  appearance.  The  palace,  witl 
exception  of  the  private  apartments, 
be  seen  everj'-  day  by  ticket,  which  ca 
procured  from  the  inspector.  A  fee 
florin  is  expected.  There  are  some  ' 
fine  pictures,  and  some  statuary  by  T 
waldsen.  The  New  Palace  has  one  g 
advantage,  being  situated  in  both  town 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a 
park  which  leads  to  the  open  country, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in 
very  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  same  sq 
with  the  New  Palace  stands  the  Old 
ace,  which  is  now  used  by  the  officers 
court  of  the  government.  The  theatre 
stands  in  this  square.  It  is  a  very  ii 
ferent  building.  Stuttgart  has  been 
tinguished  as  the  birthplace  or  resid 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Germai 
erati  and  artists,  such  as  Schiller, 
wrote  his  Robbers  here,  Dannecker,  1 
zel,  and  Baron  Cotta,  the  famous  public 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  cotton 
woolen  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sical,  optical,  and  mathematical  ini 
ments,  are  the  principal  branches  of  i 
ufacturing  industry. 

The  public  library  should  be  yisite^ 
contains  over  300,000  volumes,  and  hae 
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collections  of  Bibles  in  Ger- 
in  sixty  different  languages, 
th  the  library  are  extensiye 
)dals  and  antiquities.  In  the 
he  Neckarstrasse)  there  is  a 
"atural  History;  open  every 
:r. — and  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
Fridays  free. 

n  of  Fine  Arts  has  of  late 
increased  in  interest,  and  a 
be  well  spent  here.  It  con- 
the  most  celebrated  works 
d  modern  sculpture,  among 
ts  of  all  the  works  of  Thor- 
ented  by  himself  in  1844. 
Bvery  day  for  a  small  fee 
on  Sundays  free.  The  pic- 
I  open  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
Lays  free.  It  contains  some 
lurillo,  Rubens,  Guido,  Paul 
nbrandt,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
itoretto,  and  others  equally 

stables  should  most  ce^tain- 

his  stud  of  Arabian  horses 

I  Germany.     A  fee  of  24  kr. 

most  interesting  visits  the 
nake,  and  one  he  will  never 
;  to  the  king's.  Grecian  villa 
It  is  absolutely  neces^ry 
ticket  to  obtain  admittance : 
one  at  the  H6tel  Marquardt. 
ituated  at  the  extremity  of 
irdenSf  and  is  reached  by  a 
nue,  shaded  with  trees,  two 
int  (notice  the  two  marble 
ofer,  on  your  way).  The 
is  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
lany,  and  the  different  rooms 
L  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
iellence.  The  views  of  the 
les  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
re  most  correct,  and  are  de- 
sting  to  travelers  who  have 
x>untries.  A  fee  of  30  kr.  is 
one  florin  for  a  party.  A 
)  from  Rosenstein  the  king 
i  lovely  Moorish  building, 
ma,  which  can  be  visited  at 
e.     The  interior  is  perfectly 


situated  about  three  miles 
t,  is  a  place  of  very  popular 
lount  of  the  mineral  baths. 


The  Hotel  Hermann  is  a  very  fine  estab- 
lishment.  Endeavor  to  be  in  Cannstatk 
about  the  28th  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  Volks-fest  takes  place.  This  is  the  day 
after  the  king's  birthday,  on  which  occa^ 
sion  he  distributes  prizes  to  the  successful 
breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family.  All  the  surrounding  country 
turns  out  to  do  honor  to  the  day.  After 
the  prizes  are  distributed  the  horse-racing 
takes  place  on  the  course  adjoining  the 
fair  ground.  The  performances  are  most 
exciting  and  very  amusing. 

The  baths  of  the  River  Neckar  are  very 
good  and  cheap — only  9  kreutzers,  with 
linen.  Those  of  Strudel,  adjoining  the 
theatre  (15  kreutzers),  are  also  very  fine. 
After  the  morning's  bath  the  bathers  as- 
semble at  the  CursacU,  behind  which  are 
some  very  beautiful  walks.  Observe  the 
painted  notices  stuck  up  requesting  friends 
or  acquaintances  not  to  take  off  their  hats : 
"  Man  hittet  sick  nicht  durch  Hut-Ahnehmen 
za  grusseny  The  custom  of  continually 
taking  off  your  hat,  not  only  to  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  but,  if  walking  with  a  friend, 
to  doff  it  to  his  friend  or  acquaintance,  al- 
though you  may  never  have  seen  him  be- 
fore, is  decidedly  tiresome ;  consequently, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaders,  who 
are  continually  meeting  one  another  dur- 
ing their  walks,  the  notice  informs  them 
that  they  are  expected  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  so  universal  in  Germany.  Ascend 
the  height  of  the  Svlzeram^  near  which 
three  of  the  principal  springs  arise,  and  get 
a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  mineral  springs  in  and  around  the 
town  are  verj'  numerous,  belns;  over  forty 
in  number :  they  are  nearly  all  cold — one 
alone  is  tepid.  The  railway  passes  through 
it :  only  8  minutes  from  Stuttgart. 

Excursions  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Solitude  (an  abandoned  castle,  or  hunting- 
lodge,  belonging  to  the  king,  built  about 
one  hundred  years  ago),  and  to  Hohenheim, 
another  chateau,  built  by  the  Duke  Charles 
in  1768.  Carriages  may  be  procured  at 
the  H6tel  Marquardt  to  make  these  differ- 
ent excursions. 
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From  StuUgtxrt  to  Bruchsal  Junction,  dis- 
tance 49  m. ;  time,  2  h.     Fare  3  fl.  6  kr. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
vki  Strasburg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  go 
via  Cologne,  direct,  you  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg and  Frankfort  to  Mayence. 

Route  No.  18  takes  us  now  on  the  Stras- 
burg road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  37  miles.  Time,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  34  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  from 
Oos  Station,  distance  3  miles.    . 

Half  way  between  Bruchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  Carlsnthe,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
the  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  beau- 
ty of  situation  and  external  appearance. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  much  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Ducal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  very  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al fair  hotels,  H,  Erbprinz,  H,  d^Angleterre, 
und  Crosse,  The  principal  building  is  the 
Academy,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  vineyards  are  of  large 
extent,  and  the  produce  of  its  plum  and 
cherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Kirsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
70  mineral  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
variety  of  its  sur£Eice,  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  general  productiveness,  have  entitled 
it  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 

Baden-Baden, — ^The  most  beautiful  wa- 
tering-place in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  inclosed  by  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  about  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers  have  visited  it  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  The  principal  hotels  are  H/kel 
de  r Europe  and  Hotel  d'ffoUande,  probably 
two  of  the  very  best  in  Europe ;  in  fact, 
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there  are  no  better  houses  than  these  in 
Germany.  There  are  several  other  hotels 
whose  prices  are  a  shade  lower,  but  they 
are  much  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  two 
we  have  preferred,  in  both  of  which  the 
servants  speak  English,  and  the  attend- 
ance is  first-rate.  The  dinner  at  the  ho- 
tels (table  d'hote)  is  70  cents,  1  florin  48 
kreutzers ;  at  the  Conversationshaus,  80 
cents. 

Here  the  price  of  every  thing  is  fixed 
by  government,  and  travelers  are  better 
protected  from  extortion  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  hardly 
ever  necessary  to  drive  a  bargain  for  any 
thing. 

Baden-Baden  is  the  annual  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  favorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Grand-duke, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
153^  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  is  salosh,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
clear,  but  has  n  peculiarly  disagreeablo 
sm^lL  The  quality  is  saliuu^  with  a  mix- 
turd  of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
small  portions  of  siiex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  springs  are  13  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Hell."  A  building  is 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  Trifikhaile  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  drink 
it  between  the  hours  of  6^  and  7^  A.M., 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  band 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  great  and  universal  rendezvous, 
however,  is  the  Conversationshaus,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,000 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1859,  and  in- 
tended as  a  stand  for  the  band,  which  per- 
forms here  twice  a  day.  The  buildin^-^ 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico — ^includes  an  immense  as* 
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semblyrroom,  reading-room,  with  a  great 
choice  of  newspapers ;  coffee  and  billiard 
rooms,  open  all  the  year ;  a  splendid  res- 
taurant, where  dinners  may  be  had  a  la 
carte.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building  is 
a  theatre,  and  a  most  magnificently  fur- 
nished suit  of  apartments  for  assembly  and 
ball  purposes.  They  are  open  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Should  there  be  no  public 
entertainment  while  you  remain,  obtain 
permission  from  the  proprietor  to  visit  this 
suit  of  rooms ;  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  season  is  at  its  height  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September.  Many  visitors  ar- 
rive as  early  as  the  1st  of  May,  staying  up 
to  the  1st  of  October,  and  five  months  can 
be  sx)ent  here  as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot 
in  Europe:  balls,  concerts,  saloon?, .and 
the  most  delightful  and  secluded  prome- 
nades, where  in  five  minutes  you  may  en- 
joy the  solitude  of  the  darkest  woods  and 
the  deepest  glens. 

Directly  above  the  town  is  the  new 
Schloss,  or  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the  last 
400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather  relieve 
it  from  the  title  of  new  were  it  not  that  the 
old  Sckloss  is  immediately  above  the  new, 
where  the  ancient  dukes  resided  previous 
to  the  15th  century.  The  building  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  vaults  and  mys- 
terious dungeons  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 

The  Parish  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments.  It  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  margraves  and  dukes  of  Ba- 
den, and  contains  the  monaments  of  Leo- 
pold William,  Louis  William  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  Marie-Victoire-Pauline, 
and  the  Margrave  Fhilibert. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  town  we  notice 
the  new  Protestant  Church.  It  is  finel)' 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Oos.  It  was  consecrated  in  1864.  In  the 
three  windows  of  the  choir  are  beautiful 
representations  of  the  birth,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  In  the 
four  rosettes  are  portraits  of  Luther,  Cal- 
.vin,  Melancthon,  andZwingle. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  Trinkhallc  is  the 
Greek  Chapel,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Stourdza. 

The  Ancient  Cemetery  at  the  Gemsbach 
Gate  will  repay  a  visit.  Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  are  those  of  the  French 
General  GwUeminot  and  tho  German  Gen- 
VoL.  TI.— N  2 


eral  Von  Schaffer.  Notice  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  Christ  praying  and  his  disci- 
ples asleep. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Urspnmg, 
or  souTCjd  of  the  warm  spring.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Parish  Church. 

The  Theatre  of  Baden,  although  small, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  gems  in 
Europe,  and  does  honor  to  the  munificence 
of  M.  Benezet.  It  was  constructed  by  M. 
Couteau,  and  does  the  architect  great  credit. 

The  Vapor  Baihs  are  situated  behind  the 
Catholic  church.  Baths  may  here  be  taken 
in  all  the  various  styles,  including  Russian 
baths.  There  are  six  apartments.  There 
are  some  eight  or  ten  other  baths,  each 
having  from  ten  to  forty  separate  cham- 
bers. 

A  new  hospital,  founded  by  the  liberali- 
ty of  M.  Benezet,  has  recently  been  erect- 
ed in  a  beautiful  position,  where  the  best 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  sick  and 
infirm. 


A  short  distance  from  Baden  is  situated 
the  small  village  of  Jffezkeim,  which  has 
lately  obtained  an  European  celebrity  by 
its  beautiful  race-course,  which  is  probably 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Here,  during  the 
early  days  of  September,  the  finest  horses 
and  the  eUie  of  Europe  make  their  appear- 
ance. There  are  three  beautiful  tribunes : 
one  for  the  Grand-Duke,  another  for  mem- 
bers of  the  jockey-clubs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  and  another,  the  largest, 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  A  fine 
view  of  the  entire  course  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  stands.  A  magnificent 
picture  of  a  race-day  has  lately  been  paint- 
ed by  Hej^rault,  and  engraved  by  Harris. 
Most  of  the  numerous  characters  and  pa^ 
trons  of  the  turf  are  taken  from  life. 

Among  the  numerous  lovely  excursions 
around  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  Schloss,  the 
original  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ru- 
ins in  Germany.  The  view  from  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy-glass  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  grand — ^the 
town  of  Baden  at  your  feet,  the  luxuriant 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  through  ity 
lovely  plain,  interspersed  with  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  the  whole  bordered  by  the 
Vosges  Mountains  of  France.     In  a  clear 
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day  the  cathedral  rpiro  of  Strasbiir^— the 
highest  in  the  world — is  plainly  visible. 

There  is  a  restaurant *in  the  castle,  and 
break&sts  or  dinners  may  be  obtained. 
Residents  at  Baden  frequently  make  ex- 
cursions for  the  purpose  of  breakfasting 
here.  This  year  (1866)  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  such  as  rooms  for 
dancing,  etc. 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  old  cas- 
tle are  the  ruins  of  Ebersteinburff,  which  wo 
pass  in  making  the  delightful  excursion  to 
The  Favorite.  This  lovel}*^  summer  retreat 
was  built  in  1725  by  the  Bfargrave  Sibylle- 
Auguste  of  Baden,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  amours.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  but  ornamented  in  the  most 
singular  manner.  In  one  the  walls  are  of 
Venetian  glass,  in  another  porcelain,  in 
another  they  are  hung  with  tapestry  work- 
ed by  the  margrave  and  her  maids  of  hon- 
or. One  of  the  boudoirs  contains  72  por- 
traits of  the  margrave,  all  taken  in  differ- 
ent costumes.  The  china  is  very  quaint 
and  antique.  The  dishes  for  the  table  are 
all  in  imitation  of  some  meat,  fruit,  or  veg- 
etable, such  as  ham,  duck,  woodcock,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  artichoke,  or  melon. 

A  short  distance  from  the  palace  is  the 
ffermUoffej  or  chapel,  where  the  margrave 
lived  during  Lent  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion, seeing  no  one,  and  repenting  of  sins 
committed  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  this 
chapel  are  shown  the  breastplate  and  belt, 
each  armed  with  nails,  which  she  wore  as 
penance,  besides  several  articles  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  such  as  a  cat-of-nine 
tails,  and  iron  plates  armed  with  sharp 
spikes,  which  she  put  into  the  heels  of  her 
shoes.  In  the  dining-room,  seated  at  the 
table,  are  three  waxen  figures  representing 
Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  child  Jesus ;  they 
are  clothed  in  garments  made  by  the  mar- 
grave's own  hands.  With  these  figures 
she  dined  every  day.  Her  bed-room  con- 
tains simply  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  she 
slept. 

Another   excursion  which   should  be 
made  is  that  to  the  Fcdls  of  AUerheUigen, 

At  Baden-Baden  H.  Ullrich,  of  Vienna, 
has  a  branch  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
fine  Bohemian  glass.  Prices  same  as  in 
Bohemia.  Agents  in  New  York.  The 
principal  and  most  responsible  banking 
house  in  Baden  is  that  of  Wolff  Brothers, 
23  Lichtenthal  Street.  Money  may  be 
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drawn  here  on  the  best  of  terms.  They 
have  a  nice  reading-room,  with  American 
and  English  papers.  M.  Gustavo  Wolff 
has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  popular 
proprietors  of  the  HM  de  F Europe. 

To  those  in  need  of  medical  advice  we 
would  highly  recommend  Dr.  A.  Biermann, 
a  German  phj'sician  enjoying  the  highest 
reputation. 

From  Baden-Baden  (Oos  Junction)  to 
Heidelberg^  distance,  58  miles ;  time,  2  hours 
17  minutes ;  fare,  4  florins. 


Heiddberg,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Baden,  in  1866  contained  17,500  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels :  Prince  Charki, 
close  under  the  castle  walls :  splendid  table 
and  low  prices ;  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Europe.  The  Victoria,  in  a  fine  position 
near  the  station,  admirably  conducted  and 
reasonable  prices ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
ArUage,  the  fashionable  promenade.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  localities  in  Germany. 
There  is  one  principal  street,  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  long,  into  which  all  the 
others  run.  The  valley  in  which  the  town 
is  situated  is  overlooked  by  well-wooded 
hills  at  the  back,  while  the  rising  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  rich  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can; 
reach.  Heidelberg  owes  its  celebrity  to  it  r 
castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors Palatine,  its  University,  which,  next 
to  that  of  Prague,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
ny, and  to  the  many  historical  events 
that  have  transpired  there :  pillaged  three 
times,  bombarded  five  times,  and  twice 
laid  in  ashes. 

The  Castle  oflleiddberg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Bodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combineld  the  double  character  of  pal- 
ace and  fortress.  Its  styles  partidce  of  all 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16tb  centuries,  and  is  highty  interest- 
ing for  its  immensity,  its  picturesque  sit- 
uation—  standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.    It  was  sacked  and  partly  burned 
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by  the  French  m  1693,  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  1764,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
roofless.  That  portion  called  the  English 
palace  wa^  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
y.  as  a  residence  for  his  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  very  extensive ;  in  one  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun, 
said  to  hold  283,200  bottles  of  wine  when 
full,  or  800  bogheads.  It  has  been  filled 
but  three  times  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Notice  in  fh>nt  of  it  a  wooden  stat- 
ue of  the  court  fool  Porkes,  who  never  went 
to  bed  sober,  and  always  to  a  short  allow- 
ance of  from  15  to  18  bottles  daily.  In  an 
adjoining  cellar  remains  a  small  cask 
which  holds  60^000  gallons,  llie  cellar 
was  formerly  filled  with  13  casks  of  this 
size.  From  the  terrace  and  gardens  most 
magnificent  views  may  be  obtained. 

Near  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  curious  spectacle,  viz.,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  directly  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  services,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, are  performed  under  the  same  roof. 
In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatme  wishing  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  half,  the 
citizens  raised  such  a  storm  about  his  ears 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  court 
to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  church  in  the 
town  is  that  of  8t Piter;  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  church  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  challenging 
the  world  to  dispute  them. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1386, 
and  has  at  the  present  moment  about  700 
students,  about  one  quarter  of  whom  are 
"chore  students,"  or  fighting  students. 
There  are  some  seven  or  eight  different 
chores,  between  most  of  whom  a  great 
jealousy  exists  in  regard  to  their  fighting 
abilities,  which  are  tested  every  Friday 
morning  by  duels  fought  with  swords  at 
the  Hirachgcusef  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Neckar.  The  swords  are  very 
sharp,  and  double  edged,  and  are  used  as 
sabres;  consequently  the  cuts  are  numer- 
ous, but  are  scarcely  ever  mortal.  When 
they  fight  only  for  the  honor  jof  the  chore, 
they  wear  caps,  and  have  their  necks  and 
right  arms  heavily  bandaged.  When  the 
fight  is  to  resent  an  offense  or  insult,  the 
caps  are  removed,  and  six,  seven,  and 
tight  cuts  are  often  given  and  received 


during  a  fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  dura- 
tion of  all  combats ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  party  receiving  the  least  number 
of  cuts  is  declared  the  victor.  Should  a 
serious  wound  prevent  either  of  the  com- 
batants from  proceeding  with  the  fight,  it 
is  renewed  at  a  future  day.  The  chore 
surgeon  is  always  in  attendance,  and  he 
decides  whether  a  duelist  is  able  to  pro- 
ceed, the  flow  of  blood  sometimes  being  so 
great  as  to  stop  the  fight  while  the  wound 
is  sewed  up  or  stopped  in  some  manner. 
It 'is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
to  visit  the  Hirschgasse  daring  one  of 
these  combats.  It  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  a  presentation  to  some 
member  of  the  chore.  If  you  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Prinz  Carl,  Mr.  Sommer,  the 
obliging  landlord,  may  accomplish  it  for 
you.  Should  you  succeed  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  this  scene  of  fearful  interest, 
nothing  less  than  a  thaler  should  be  given 
to  the^o^  man  for  pour  hoire;  it  is  he  who 
waits  on  the  duelists,  and  keeps  their 
swords  ground  sharp.  The  students  are 
ver}'  particular  who  is  present,  as  the  au- 
thorities are  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
them  in  the  act.  They,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  accomplish  much,  as  the  students 
have  spies  stationed  along  the  bridge  and 
shore  to  signalize  the  approach  of  an  in- 
terfering party.  During  an  entire  sum- 
mer the  author  spent  in  Heidelberg,  visit- 
ing the  Hirschgasse  nearly  every  Friday, 
he  never  saw  a  government  ofiicer  on  the 
ground. 


An  excursion  to  the  Koniggttthl  is  one 
of  the  things  "  to  do"  at  Heidelberg.  You 
here  obtain  a  most  extended  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  Bhine,  Oden- 
wald,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  Black 
Forest.  A  donkey  there  and  back  xiosts 
2  fl.  30  kr. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Wolfs  Brunnm  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  Enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  which 
are  kept  in  ponds,  are  of  immense  size, 
and  are  very  finely  served  up  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn. 

Families  visiting  Germany  for  the  pur^ 
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pose  of  education  can  hope  to  find  no  bet- 
ter place  than  Heidelberg :  every  thing  is 
good,  and  every  thing  is  cheap. 


From  Heidelberg  to  Manhtim :  time,  14 
minntes. 

Manheim  contains  90,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  V Europe^  a  well- 
managed  house.  The  town  is  clean  and 
well  built.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est is  the  Grond-Duke's  Palace,  which  con- 
tains a  picture-gallery  and  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history.  Its  gardens  are  beautiful,  and 
the  theatre  first  class. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to 
Schwetzingen,  to  see  its  lovely  gardens. 


From  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt :  time,  1 
h.  80  m. 

Darmstadt^  the  residence  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Hesse,  contains  33,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  Darmstadt  Hof,  The  main 
object  of  attraction  is  the  Ducal  Palace, 
which  contains  the  court  library  (over 
200,000  volumes),  a  collection  of  rare  arms 
and  costumes,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. The  Catholic  church.  Opera-house, 
and  Maison  d'Exercise  are  also  worthy  of 
a  visit.  Notice  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Rhin  a  fine  statue  of  the  Grand -Duke 
I^uis,  to  whom  Darmstadt  owes  its  im- 
portance; the  model  was  furnished  by 
Schwantbaler. 


From  Darmstadt  to  Frankfort :  time,  half 
an  hour. 

Frankfort  was  formerly  a  free  city  of 
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Germany,  but,  owing  to  the  fortunes  of 
war,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia October  8th,  1866.  It  is  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  River  Maine.  Popula- 
tion 78.277.  The  principal  hotels  are  Hotd 
d'Angleterre,  with  beautiful  new  dining  and 
breakfast  rooms,  admirably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bertholdt ;  Hdtel  Roman  Emperor,  one 
of  the  best-managed  houses  in  Germany — 
has  a  most  capital  cook  and  good  wines. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ics  of  Grermany.  Charlemagne  had  a  pal- 
ace here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls 
in  7d4,  and  a  century  later  it  became  the 
commercial  capital  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1154  it  became  a  A*ee  city,  remaining 
such  until  1866.  It  is  noted  for  the  wealth 
of  its  merchants,  and  for  their  commercial 
transactions,  their  banking  operations,  and 
their  speculations  in  the  funds.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Rothschild  fitmily,  one 
of  whom  has  a  beautiful  villa  near  the  city. 
The  house  in  which  the  great  banker  was 
bom  is  shown ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Juden- 
gasse  (Jews^  Street).  The  city  is  connect- 
ed with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen  by 
an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches, 
950  feet  long  and  11  broad.  Its  former  for- 
tifications were  demolished  by  the  French, 
and  are  now  used  as  gardens  and  prome- 
nades. The  residences  of  the  principal 
bankers  and  merchants  are  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale,  nearly  all  possessing  a 
very  good  collection  of  pictures  and  statu- 
ary. The  banks  of  the  Maine  are  lined 
with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets  in  the 
interior  of  the  town  have  been  widened 
and  much  improved.  It  has  two  annual 
fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dom,  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  Gothic  architecture ;  its  tower, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  is  260  feet  high ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  century.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
uments it  contains  is  that  of  the  Emper- 
or Gunther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  lY . ;  also  that  of  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen. In  the  election  chapel  all  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  from  Conrad  I. 
to  Francis  II.,  after  being  elected,  were 
crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  Romer,  or  Toion  Hall,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here,  in 
the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  entertained. 
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and  kings  and  princes  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  table. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  market-place,  an 
ox  was  roasted  whole,  from  which  the  em- 
peror ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran  with 
wine,  from  wiiich  the  cup-bearer  filled  his 
glass.  The  banqueting-hall  is  decorated 
with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors,  forty- 
six  in  number.  In  the  election  chamber 
may  be  seen  (hy  paying  $1)  the  *'  Golden 
Bull,"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
arranged- the  manner  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  fiiture  emperors. 

The  Stadel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  be- 
queathed $400,000,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engravings,  for 
its  foundation)  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1,  Saturdays 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.  Some  of  the 
modern  pictures  are  very  fine,  particularly 
those  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  other  sights  of  Frankfort  are  Dan- 
necker's  statue*  of  Ariadne  seated  on  a  tiger. 
It  is  in  the  villa  of  M.  Bethman,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  judges  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect productions  of  modern  art.  Outside  of 
the  Friedberg  gate  is  situated  the  colossal 
mass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  together  in 
memory  of  the  Hessians  who  fell  defending 
Frankfort,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  mil- 
iiBxy  device  cast  from  cannon  taken  from 
the  French .  It  was  erected  by  the  King  of 
Prussia.  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  the  Public 
Librar3%  and  the  Leukenberg  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  front  of  the  theatre  (a  very  fair  one)  is 
a  monumental  statue  erected  to  the  poet 
(xoethe,  who  was  bom  in  Frankfort.  The 
house  is  No.  74  in  the  Hirschgraben,  and 
has  his  father's  coat  of  arms — three  lyres — 
o  ver  the  door.  A  magnificent  bron  ze  statue 
of  Schiller  was  erected  on  SchiUer  Platz 
in  1864. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bing,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  31  Ziel,  for  the  last  fifty  years  sole 
at^ents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Dres- 
den China,  and  furnishers  to  a  great  many 
American  families,  deserves  a  visit.  They 
forward  goods  to  America.  The  house  of 
C.  F.  Ih16e  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  objects 
in  art,  bronze?,  etc.  You  can  here  purchase 
copies  of  the  famous  Ariadne  in  bronze. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  noted  es- 
tablishment of  Fr.  Bohler.     It  is  situated 


at  54  Ziel,  close  to  the  Post-office.  This 
house  is  noted  for  its  stag-horn  and  ivory 
ornaments,  having  received  two  prize-med- 
als for  this  work.  The  traveler  will  here 
find  a  large  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  ar- 
ticles in  Russian  leather,  carved  wood- 
work, etc. 


A  short  distance  up  the  river  is  the  city 
of  Mainz,  the  largest  place  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  Prussia  in  1866.  It  contains  a 
population  of  56,000,  including  the  garri- 
son, which  consisted  of  7000  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  its  Prussian  annexation.  Its  for- 
tifications are  of  great  strength.  The  city 
contains  two  well -managed  hotels:  the 
Hotel  cPHollande  and  Hotel  d'Af^Uterre, 
two  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine.  A  bridge 
of  boats,  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  feet 
wide,  connects  the  town  with  the  suburbs 
of  Castel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Mayence  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  un- 
der Charlemagne  and  his  successors  it  be- 
came the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a 
sovereign  archbishopric.  In  modem  times 
it  became  celebrated  for  the  memorable 
siege  it  endured,  when  it  was  successfully 
defended  by  the  French  troops  who  garri- 
soned it. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  of  May- 
ence, which  are  of  great  antiquity,  is  the 
Cathedral^  a  vast  pile  of  red  sandstone 
buildings,  begun  in  the  10th  and  finished 
in  the  11th  century ;  it  has  sufifered  con- 
siderable damage  at  different  times,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Prassians  in  1783, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  French  in 
1813.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments of  the  different  Electors  of  May- 
ence, who  always  presided  at  the  election 
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of  the  emperor,  and  were  the  archbishops 
and  first  princes  of  the  German  empire. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  a  native  of  the  town,  will  be  seen 
with  interest.  An  excellent  statue,  mod- 
eled by  Thorwaldsen,  stands  in  an  open 
area  opposite  the  theatre.  The  sparkling 
Hock  and  Moselle  of  so  much  renown  are 
made  principally  at  Mayence,  which  is  the 
great  centre  of  commerce  in  Rhine  wines, 
in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre  is  an  extensive  dealer. 


Formerly  all  passengers  coming  up  the 
Rhine  landed  at  Biebridi ;  but  a  new  stone 
bridge  having  been  built  across  the  river 
from  Mayence,  that  city  has  become  the 
landing-place  for  travelers  to  Baden,  Hei- 
delberg, and  Switzerland.  Only  passen- 
gers for  Wiesbaden  now  land,  at  Biebrich. 
Time,  10  minutes. 


WieAaden  was  the  former  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  which  was  annexed  to 
Prussia  October  8th,  1866.  Hotels :  Rose, 
a  splendid  large  establishment,  surrounded 
by  its  own  gardens,  opposite  the  Kursaal 
and  promenade,  with  an  elegant  bath-house 
attached ;  and  the  Victoria,  which  is  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  Messrs.  Helbach  and 
Holzapfel.  This  hotel  has  lately  been  en- 
larged, and  is  now  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  great  number  of  guests.  The 
springs  of  Wiesbaden,  which  are  alkaline, 
and  of  a  high  temperature,  were  known 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  most  delightful,  lying  in  the 
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midst  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The  amuse- 
ments and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  Kuraatd  here  is  the  same,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Con- 
versationshaus  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
assembly-rooms,  and  reading-rooms.  In 
the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  lake,  surrounded  by  lovely  walks ; 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  tables  and 
chairs,  where  visitors  retire  after  dinner  to 
sip  their  caf6  and  smoke  their  pipes  or  ci- 
gars, listening  to  a  band  of  music  seated  in 
a  gallery  above. 

Among  the  places  of  interest  to  be  vis- 
ited at  Wiesbaden,  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  Rhenish  wines  belonging  to  Mr. 
Augustus  WUhelmi,  doctor  of  law  and  bar- 
rister of  the  Royal  Prussian  Supreme  Court 
(father  of  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of 
the  day.  Professor  A.  Wilhelmi),  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Dr.  Wilhelmi,  being  proprie- 
tor and  grower  in  the  most  celebrated  parts 
of  the  Rheingau,  has  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense  in  collecting  the  most  precious 
growths ;  his  cellar  is  acknowledged,  even 
on  the  Rhine  itself,  to  contain  the  best  and 
finest  Rhine  wines  existing,  and  there  you 
may  obtain  a  genuine  unadulterated  glass. 
Among  the  finest  of  these  wines  we  may 
mention,  1st,  fine  old  dry  wines  from  the 
vintages  of  1811-1848 ;  2d,  younger  vint- 
ages from  1857  up  to  the  present  day.  These 
wines  mostly  take  their  names  from  occa- 
sions on  which  they  were  used :  for  instance, 
"  Emperor  Alexander  Wine, "  "  King  Will- 
iam," "Crown  Prince,"  etc.  To  these  be- 
long the  "Pearl  of  the  Hartz  Mountains," 
and  the  "Foster  King's  Wine ;"  the  latter 
the  finest  Palatinate  wine  ever  grown,  pre- 
sented by  the  inhabitants  as  a  marriage 
gift  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  These  cellars 
also  contain  wines  from  other  parts  of  the 
Rheingau,  such  as  Wicker,  near  Hockheim, 
Numberger  Hof,MarcobrunnerSchlo8s,  Jo- 
hannisberg,  Hockheim,  Steinberg,  etc.  Dr. 
Wilhelmi  reserves  from  each  sort  a  part, 
which  is  not  sold,  but  is  retained  in  the 
cellar  to  bear  witness  in  time  to  come  of 
the  high  wine-culture  of  the  present  age. 
A  list  of  these  wines  (144  in  number)  is  in- 
teresting, beginning  at  36  cts.  and  ending 
at  $9.  Dr.  Wilhelmi  is  purveyor  to  near- 
ly all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and 
first-class  medals  have  been  awarded  to 
his  wines  in  all  international  exhibitions, 
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including  those  of  Paris,  18^,  and  Vienna, 
1873,  where  they  were  declared  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  cellars  are  situated  in 
Wiesbaden,  at  No.  7  Adolphstrasse ;  the 
main  establishment  being  at  Hottenheim, 
in  the  Rheingau. 


From  Wiesbaden  to  the  watering-place 
of  SckwaUnsch  occupies  two  hours'  time  by 
the  high-road  leading  to  Ems  and  Goblentz. 
Principal  hotels,  AlUe^aaal  and  Dtthe  of 
Nassau.  The  former  contains  a  concert* 
room  and  reading-room,  and  has  a  banking 
and  exchange  office  connected  with  it.  The 
AlUe-Saal  has  also  its  own  baths,  wanned 
with  steam  by  a  most  excellent  system. 
The  proprietor  gives  amateurs  opportuni- 
ties for  shooting  in  a  forest  near  at  hand, 
and  for  angling  trout  in  the  Aar,  flowing 
through  the  romantic  valley  which  leads  to 
the  old  and  interesting  ruin  of  ffohenslein. 

The  royal  bath-house  is  very  convenient- 
ly arranged  in  compartments  for  the  waters 
of  the  different  springs,  and  is  warmed  by 
steam.  Adjacent  to  the  bath-house  rise 
the  StaMbrutmen  and  WHrhnrnMn^  or  Aqua 
Yinaria  of  the  Romans.  Farther  up  the 
valley  is  the  PauUnevbrtamen,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  band  plays  morning  and 
evening,  while  visitors  promenade  and  drink 
the  waters. 

To  elderly  persons,  whose  nervous  ener- 
gy and  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  the 
springs  of  Schwalbach  and  the  bracing 
.  quality  of  the  air  will  prove  the  best  of  re- 
storatives. They  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  nervousness  in  either 
sex,  more  especially  to  young  women,  who 
have  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  action.  In 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 


cases  of  obstinate  constipaUon,  and  in  gen- 
eral or  local  debility,  they  are  efficacious. 


Two  hours'  drive  from  Wiesbaden  by 
the  way  of  Biebrich  and  the  Rheingau, 
through  Neudorf,  we  arrive  at  SchUmgeH' 
bad,  a  most  desirable  place  for  a  summer 
residence.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
sequestered  valley,  surrounded  by  lovely 
hills  clothed  in  green  to  their  summits, 
from  whence  charming  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country'  may  be  obtained.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Nassau  Hotel,  be- 
longing to  the  Grand-Duke,  the  EngUscher 
Hof,  and  Russischer  Ho/,  The  terms  are 
quite  reasonable.  In  the  new  bath-house 
there  is  a  reading-room  and  circulating 
librarj'. 


A  short  distance  from  Frankfort  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Hombourg, 
which  to-day  has  no  rival  in  Germany. 
The  best  hotels  are  the  Quaire  Seasons, 
BeUevue,  and  Ruuie,  The  proprietor  of 
the  first -mentioned  hotel  has  a  capital 
stock  of  native  and  other  wines  on  hand. 
Hombourg  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  in  1866.  It  was  quite  an  in- 
significant place  formerly;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  baths  and  Kursaal  it 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  the  an- 
nual resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seek- 
er»  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Separated  from  the  principal  street  by 
an  open  space  which  is  planted  by  shrubs 
and  bordered  by  orange-trees,  stands  the 
JTur^oa/,  which  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
in  Germany.  A  beautiful  portico  fronts 
the  street.  A  magnificent  vestibule  con- 
ducts the  visitor  to  the  beautifully  deco- 
rated ball-room,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  On  the  left  are  the  prin- 
cipal saloons,  elegantly  decorated,  and  fur- 
nished in  the  most  gorgeous  manner.  On 
the  right  there  is  a  splendid  saloon,  beau- 
tifully frescoed  and  furnished,  in  which 
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is  a  table  d'hote  served  dailj'  at  five 
k,  with  other  rooms  for  refreshments. 
)  are  also  reading-rooms,  supplied 
American,  English,  and  Continental 
als,  open  freely  to  the  public,  with 
te  rooms  for  cards,  chess,  etc.  In  ad- 
1  to  the  regular  musical  band  which 
berality  of  the  management  provides, 
are  also  gratuitous  balls  given  week- 
d  concerts  three  times  a  week.  There 
)  a  handsome  theatre.  The  principnl 
;3  are  the  Elizabethbrunnen,  the  Kai- 
mnen,  the  Ludwig's,  and  the  Stahl- 
len,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
iful  grounds,  with  splendid  avenues 
ig  to  them.  The  waters  are  consid- 
rery  efficacious  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
^stion,  and  all  diseases  consequent  on 
free  use  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits. 
J  large  wine-growinc;  house  of  Hub 
ir  &  Son,  of  Coblentz,  have  a  branch 
ishment  here,  No.  87  Louisenstrasse. 
roceeding  down  the  Rhine  to  Coblentz 
lamer,  instead  of  via  Schwalbach,  de- 
d  in  the  preceding  page,  we  return  to 
:fort,and  take  the  steamer  at  Biebrich. 
Ivise  the  purchase  of  a  local  guide  to 
[line,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per- 
ig  us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
Df  the  many  objects  of  interest  which 
It  themselves  in  rapid  succession, 
asserting  that  it  ranks  Jirst  among 
ean  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety 
sauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
s,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor- 
sociations  and  traditionar}'  memories 
:;ted  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex- 
in  length  any  other  European  river 
Dws  directly  into  the  ocean — being  lit- 
>rt  of  800  miles,  and  draining  an  area 
r  70,000  square  miles — ^we  will  only 
)n  the  principal  places  as  we  descend 
v^er  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it 
t  point,  there  being  little  to  attract 
ion  below.  Between  Cologne  and 
tieim  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
hing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas- 
[id  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le- 
are  connected,  and  vineyards  which 
3C  the  choicest  wines.  Steamers  leave 
ae  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or 
mes  a  day,  and  vice  vrsa.  Passages 
3t,  second,  and  third  class,  as  on  the 
Meals  are  provide<l  (see  scale  of 
hung  up  in  the  cabin), 
oever  visits  the  noble  Rhine  must 


feel  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyai 
covering  steep  and  shore,  interlacing  yt 
the  most  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is 
fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evid 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  farmer  thai 
the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humbi 
peasant  has  his  square  3'ard  of  vineya 
and  every  accessible  spot,  it  will  be  se 
is  decorated  with  the  favorite  plant.  Fr 
Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  from  the  lat 
city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  w 
vineyards. 

The  true  Hockheimer  wine,  from  wh 
is  derived  and  erroneously  used  the  na 
"J^ocA;,"  which  is  applied  to  all  Gem 
wines,  is  grown  to  the  eastward  of  Mi 
ence,  at  Hockheim,  between  that  place  a 
Frankfort.  The  town  stands  in  the  mi 
of  vineyards.  The  whole  produce  is  oi 
twelve  large  casks,  which  sell  on  the  s] 
for  ^00  per  cask.  The  property  is  divic 
among  several  owners.  The  whole  ea 
em  bank  (the  right  bank  as  we  descei 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  Rheingau^  through* 
its  entire  extent,  has  been  remarkable 
its  wines  during  many  centuries.  In  fa 
the  whole  district  is  a  delicious  wine-g 
den. 

In  about  one  hour  from  Biebrich 
pass  on  our  right  the  celebrated  castle 
Johanmsberger^  celebrated  because  the  . 
hannisberger  once  took  the  lead  in  1 
wines  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  sequestrati 
of  the  castle  from  Prince  Mettemich  : 
the  payment  of  many  j-ears'  arrears 
taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and  whi 
the  prince  repudiates,  has  in  some  degi 
prejudiced  the  vineyard;  and  the  gr< 
care  and  energy  displayed  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  vineyard  of  Steinberg,  own 
b}'  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  has  caused  tl 
wine  to  bring  lately  the  same  price  as  t 
Johannisberger.  Some  of  the  genuine 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Booraero,  wii 
merchant  of  New  York.  Drink  it,  oh 
epicures !  The  extent  of  the  Johannisbei 
er  wine-yard  is  70  acres.  This  favor 
spot  was  once  the  property  of  the  Churc 
and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Naj 
leon  presented  it  to  General  Kellerman 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  pi 
sen  ted  to  Prince  Mettemich  by  the  Ei 
peror  of  Austria.  The  highest  price  ev 
paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  the  spot,  h 
two  monarchs  were  the  purchasers.  T 
Johannisberger  and  Stein bcrger  wines  n 
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every  year  at  auction  in  casks  of  1200 
K)  litres.  In  good  years  the  Prince 
ettemich  reserves  several  casks,  which 
lottled  6  or  6  years  later.  These  wines 
old  for  from  3  to  20  florins  per  bottle ; 
are  of  equal  value  and  merit ;  the  Jo- 
lisberger  is  distinguished  for  its  great 
ness  and  bouquet,  and  the  Steinberger 
ts  body,  warmth,  and  peculiar  aroma. 
Bcond  order  come  the  Marcobrunner, 
mthaler,  and  Hockheimer  wines, 
idesheim,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
e  castle  of  Johannisberg,  also  produces 
ivines, 

short  distance  farther  down  we  see 
own  of  Bingen,  which  does  an  exten- 
business  in  wine.  It  contains  7500 
>itants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
nouth  of  the  River  Nahe,  This  river 
es  Prussia  from  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
astadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
I  square  tower,  immortalized  by  South- 

the  following  tradition : 

"bishop  hatto, 

B  summer  and  autumn  hatli  been  bo  wet, 

it  m  \niit»:.-  the  com  was  growing  yet; 

rfm  a  piteou ;  sight  to  see  all  around 

i  graiii  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

2ry  day  the  starving  poor 

wded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 

he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store ; 
i  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 

granaries  were  furnished  well, 
last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
quiet  the  poor  without  delay  : 
bade  them  to  his  great  bam  repair, 
1  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 

there. 

oiced  at  such  tidings,  good  to  hear, 
J  poor  folk  flock' d  from  far  and  near ; 
}  great  barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 
en,  when  he  eaw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
hop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
i  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  them  all. 
faith,  *tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !*  quoth  h?, 
id  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 

ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
rats  that  only  consume  the  com.' 
then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 
i  he  sat  down  to  his  supper  merrily, 
1  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

>  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

the  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall, 
lere  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
weat  like  death  all  o'er  him  cam?, 

>  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  fhime. 

he  look'd  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm ; 
had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm. 


*My  lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mom^ 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn.' 
*••  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  as  pale  could  be  : 

*  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,'  quoth  he ; 

*  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  I* 

^^  I'll  go  to  mv  tower  on  the  Rhine,'  replied  he 

*  Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 

The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep 

**  Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away. 
And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reach'd  hi?  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

*' He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  fram  whence  the  screamin 
came. 

"He  listen'd  and  look'd :  it  waa  only  the  cat. 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  tliat 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear. 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

"  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb' d  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 

'*  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear, 
"  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  the 

pour, 
And  down  through  ths  ceiling,  and  up  throug 

the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  lefl,  from  behind  an 

before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  be 

low — 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 
"They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  th 
stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw' d  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him." 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahnstein^  where  w 
disembark  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time 
20  minutes ;  fare  48  kr.  Opposite  Lahn 
stein  is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictui 
esque  castle  of  Stotzenfels.  It  was  buil 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  botl 
as  a  residence  and  fortress,  and  is  one  o 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  b; 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  bj'  whom  it  was  re 
paired.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautiful!; 
frescoed.  The  armor}'  contains  numerou 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  o; 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blucher.  Queei 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en 
tertained  here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  ii 
1845. 
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Emt  18  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Biver  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotels  are  H.  d*Angleterre  and  ff.  Four 
Touferg.  These  two  houses  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden-Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Kursaal,  the  com- 
pany is  considered  much  more  select  than 
at  either  of  the  other  watering-places. 
The  season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
September.  The  excursions  are  numerousi 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  baths  are  numerous, 
and  the  water  is  considered  very  efficacious 
in  a]I  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Ems  to  Coblentz  is  a  lovely  ride : 
you  may  either  take  3'our  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  m&ke 
an  excursion  to  Coblentz,  or  stop  at  Cob- 
lentz going  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Ems. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  J5%- 
renbrekttein,  *'the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  afanost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
but  5000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$5,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  by  procur* 
ing  a  ticket,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  de- 
manded. 

Coblentz, — ^The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine,  and  is  surround- 
ed  by  powerful  fortifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  re^pilar,  and  many  of  tlie  public 
buildings  handsome.  Principal  hotel,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Giantj 
directly  opposite  the  steam-boat  landing. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  St.  Ccutor^  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  church  in 
which  Charlemagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  grandchildren.  In  front  of  this 
church  is  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Russia,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
event.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army  on  their 
wi^  to  Paris,  passed  the  monument,  when 
G40 


the  comikiander  of  the  forces  ordered  the 
following  sarcastic  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "Km  et  approtwe  par  tunUf  comman^ 
dant  Russe  de  la  VUle  de  Cublence,  Jamvier 
1",  1814"—"  Seen  and  approved  by  us, 
Russian  commandant  of  the  city  of  Cob- 
lentz,  January  1,  1814."  The  principMl 
building  in  Coblentz  is  the  palace  built 
by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  King  of  Pmssia  as  a 
summer  residence.  Coblentz  is  not  a  busi- 
ness place  of  great  repute ;  it  is  only  well 
known  for  the  production  of  one  article, 
viz.,  the  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock  wines. 
Messrs.  H.  Hurter  &  Son,  wholesale  wine 
merchants,  purveyors  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, have  the  finest  establishment  and  lar- 
gest wine-cellars  here,  and  well  worth  a 
visit.  They  keep  an  immense  stock  of  the 
choicest  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock,  far 
superior  to  Champagne.  Besides  these 
wines,  you  will  find  in  their  cellars  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  choice  wines  of  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  the  genuine  Castle  Johannisberg, 
the  Steinberg  Cabinet,  Hockheim,  Marco- 
brunn,  etc.  The  genUemen  of  the  firm  are 
most  happy  in  showing  visitors  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  the  wines.  This  house 
has  also  a  branch  establishment  at  Ham- 
burg, near  Frankfort,  also  one  in  London, 
11  Adam  St.  Seltzer-water  and  wine  are  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  at  Coblentz. 
On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  youthful  and  heroic  General  Mar- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796. 

*'''  By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  eimpte  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  a  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  a  hero's  ashes  hid — 
Our  enemy's ;  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau,  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gashed  trpm  the  rough  sol 

Lamenting  and  yet  envyii^  such  a  doom, 
FaUing  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battted  Ui 


A  short  distance  farther  down,  on  tho 
same  side  (l^^)f  ^^  come  to  Wassentkwvi^ 
or  "White  Tower,"  on  the  fh)ntier  of 
Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austrians,  who  fierce^ 
ly  contested  their  passage.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  general 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorable 
exploit  by  imitating  Julius  Cffisar,  who. 
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nearly  2000  years  ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  right  we  pass  the  town  of  JVisu- 
uied,  in  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  numerous 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage of  Andenmchf  an  ancient  Bonian  town, 
fmely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch-tower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
nierstewj  built  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  Brohl: 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  tufa-stone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  often  being  made 
into  cement.  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  coffins,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  of  tctrcophagi,  or 
*  ^  flesh-consumers, ' '  applied  now  to  all  stone 
coffins.  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Eheineck,  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modern  residence. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  lAnz,  strongly  fortified.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  still  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
against  the  natives  of  Andemach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhine.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  blackened  walls  of  the  castle 
of  OckenfeU. 

As  far  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
this  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest.  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  e8ta«#iisnments  were 
broken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
served through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
phine. It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  here 
on  hearing  a  fiilse  report  of  her  husband's 
death,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Rokmdseck,  built,  it  is 
#aid,  by  Roland,  that  he  might  sec  the  con- 


vent where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
from  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated ^*  Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
DrcKhenfelSf  so  called  from  its  cave,  in 
which  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  homed 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow. 
er  of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  of  the  other  summits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

'-''  Tlie  castled  crag  of  Dnchenfels 

Fronms  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Rliine,   ■ 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  whie, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  aloog  them  shine, 
Have  strew' d  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

"  Aod  peasant-glrla,  with  deep  blue  eye.«. 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  prond  decay. 

Look  o*er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Khine— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  dasp  in  mine. 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  firesher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  bo  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine. 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine.*' 

Bonn  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal  hotels  are  G'o^en  Star,  one  of  the  fin- 
est houses  in  Germany,  and  Grand  H6td 
Royal,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  with  fine  English  garden.  This 
town  is  noted  for  its  splendid  University, 
which  occupies  the  immense  palace  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne, 
who  resided  here  up  to  the  middle  of  tho 
thirteenth  century.  The  building  is  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
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spacious  library  of  ove«  100,000  volumes. 
The  University  was  established  here  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main^ 
tained  among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contains  a  museum  of  Rhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  fresco  portraits,  in 
which  the  four  faculties  of  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence, medicine,  and  theology  are 
portrayed  in  the  faces  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted teachers  of  the  respective  sciences. 
The  Minster^  said  to  have' been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  by 
five  towers.  It  contains  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 

One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  summit 
of  Kreutsberfff  behind  Popelsdorf.  The 
church  contains  a  copy  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Rome,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late's judgment-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  from  the  Savior's 
head  when  wounded  by  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stairs  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  They  lie 
in  twenty -five  coffins,  in  an  undecayed 
state,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
TTieir  shariveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
away  in  disgust. 

Cologne  b  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Deutz, 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  129,251  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  close  by 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walls  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles. 

*' Ye  nymphs  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  River  Rliine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymplis,  wiiat  power  divine 
Shall  hencefortli  wasli  the  Hiver  Rhine  ?" 

Since  Coleridge  penned  the  above  lines  a 
great  change  has  tak^n  place,  and  it  is 
daily  improving. 
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The  well-known  liquid  which  bears  tlH 
name  of  the  city  (eau  de  Cologne)  is  an  im- 
portant production  of  the  place,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  very  large  quantities.  John  Ma- 
ria Farina,opposite  Julichs-place,manufact- 
ures  the  genuine  Cologne,  to  which  w&i 
awarded  the  prize-medals  of  the  Londor 
exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  an  honorable 
mention  in  Paris,  1855,  and  prize-medals  ir 
Paris,  1867,  and  Vienna,  1873 ;  establishe<3 
in  1709.  Travelers  will  obtain  a  worth- 
less  article  unless  they  buy  direct  from  the 
above  dealer.  The  principal  hotels  of  Co- 
logne  are  Hotel  Disck^  a  first-class  and  ad- 
mirably managed  house ;  Hotel  du  Nord, 
a  large  first-class  house  near  the  station, 
finely  conducted;  and  the  Hellevue,  a1 
Deutz,  immediately  opposite  Cologne,  a 
finely-conducted  house,  and  fine  position. 

Cologne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
and  was  of  considerable  importance  dur 
ing  the  Roman  period.  A  Roman  colon} 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  daughtci 
of  the  Emperor  Germanicus,  who  was  bori 
here,  and  from  its  privileges  as  a  Romai 
colony  (Cohttia  Agrippina)  the  moderr 
name  of  the  city  is  derived.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  lengthened  perioc 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populout 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  ym 
also  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hanseatii 
league. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  is  its  mag 
nlficent  Cathedral^  or  Minster  of  St.  Peter 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec 
imens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world 
Although  commenced  in  the  year  1248, 1 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  50< 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  height  of  its  tw< 
towers  when  finished ;  its  length  230,  an< 
height  of  choir  161.  The  work  is  now  pro 
gressing  rapidly ;  nearly  $2,000,000  hav( 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Prus 
sia  during  the  last  40  years.  There  is  aim 
a  society  established,  with  branches  al 
over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  es 
timated  that  it  will  require  about  $5,000,00< 
for  that  purpose.  Behind  the  high  altar  i 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  three  king 
of  Cologne.  The  custodian  will  tell  yoi 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  oi 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  firom  th< 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  present 
to  the  infant  Christ,  and  that  the  case 
which  is  ornamented  with  precious  stonc!^ 
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jtud  the  surrounding  valuables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  city  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valuable  relics.  The 
skulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rubies,  are 
shown  to  the  curious  on  payment  of  $1  37 
for  a  party ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  gra- 
tis. To  see  the  choir  you  pay  15  s.  g.  = 
37^  cents,  and  to  ascend  into  the  galleries 
20  8.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
are  some  very  fine  paintings :  among  oth- 
ers, St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

The  Church  of  St,  Mary  is  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity :  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Plectrudis  in  the  year  700.  Plectrudis 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  his  attachment  for  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  effigy  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  will  be  vbited 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Bubens  was  baptized — ^he 
was  bom  in  Cologne — but  also  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  copy ;  the  original  will  be  shown 
for  a  fee  of  37|  cents. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  St. Ursula  is  this :  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  who 
sailed  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
mak6  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  from  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  St. Ursula  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  knights. 
St.  Ursula  and  Conan  suffered  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Chastity;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 


the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  you  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye. 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  wall.  In  ev' 
ery  direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  you 
in  the  face.  Hood  says  it  is  the  chastest 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  cofiin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  skidls  of  a  few  of  her  favorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  and  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cans. 

There  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
viz.,  St.  Pantaleon^  Gross  St.  Martin^  the 
Apostles^  Church,  St.  Gereon's  Kirche,  etc. 

WallrafF*s  Museum  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Roman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historicaUy  in- 
teresting as  the  house,  in  which  Rubens 
was  bom  1577,  but  whore  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  in  1642 ;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cobgne  to  Paris  is  described  in 
Route  No.  11. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  his 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  \T0  -would  adviso  never  leaving 
your  route  to  accident  or  fancy ;  make  up 
your  mind  when  you  start  where  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  go  there.  By  this  method 
you  will  nob  only  leave  your  mind  at  rest 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at  home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  3'^our  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  your  convenience.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule :  you 
may  fall  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join ;  or  you  may 
he  with  a  disagreeable  party,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
avoid  a  continual  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  from 
as  much  as  a  humorsome,  good-hearted 
person  adds  to  your  enjoyment. 
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Coos  OF  Gbsat  Bbitain. 

Soyereign 

Half  Sovereign 

Crown 

Half  Crown 

Florin,  car  two  Shillings 

Half  Florin,  or  one  Shilling. . 

Sixpence. 

Fourpence 

One  Fenny  (nearly) 


Coins  of  Fbanoe. 

Napoleon  (double) 

Napoleon 

Half  Napoleon 

Quarter  Napoleon 

Five  Francs , 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc  (fifty  Centimes).. 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sous) . . . , 
Five  Centimes  (one  Sou)  .... 

Coins  of  Sfaik. 

^onbloon 

Half  Doubloon 

C^i  uter  Doubloon 

laabelino 

i'uro 

Medio  Duro 

Peseta 

DosBeals 

Real 

Doe  Cuartos 

Cuarto 

Ochavo 


The  Ck)IN8  OF    SWITZERT.ANP 

are  the  same  as  France, 
viz.,  Francs  and  Ceiitinies. 

French  Napoleon 

Five  Franca 

Two  Franca 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc 

Twenty  CTentimes 

Ten  Centimes 

The  word  Helvetia  is  on  tlie 
obverse. 

Gonw  OF  THE  German  States 
AND  Holland. 

Double  Frederick 

Frederick 

Ten  Guilders 

Five  Guilders 

One    Guilder    (20  Stivers) 

HolUnd) / 

Double  Ducat 

Ducat  (of  Bavaria) 

Crown  of  Baden 

Thaler  (of  Saxony) 

Thaler  (of  Pruasia,  30  silver) 

Groschens) / 

Ten  Thalers  (of  Brunswick)  . 
Ten  Thalers  (of  Hanover)  . . . 


50 


53 


60 


German  CoiN8-Hcontini(«(L 
Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba-' 

den),  60  Kreutzers 

Florin   (of    Austria),  100 

Kreutzers 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden)  . . . 
Kix  DoUar  (of  Austria). . . . 


Marc  (IC  Hamburg  Shilling?) 
The  veiy  numerous  small 
coins  of  the  German  States, 
whether  in  kreutzers,  silver 
groschens,  stivers,  or  shil- 
lings, may  be  calculated  by 
noting  the  value  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Coins  of  Italy. 

Twenty  Lira (Sardmla) 

Ten  Lira.. do. 

Five  Lira.. do. 

One  Lira do. 

Half  Lira do. 

Quarter  Lira do. 

Sequin ;(Tuscany) 

Scudi,  or  ten  Pauls.       do. 

Five  Pauls do. 

Two  Paula do. 

Paul do. 

Half  Paul do. 

Crazia da 

Quattrino do. 

Ten  Scudi (Rome) 

Scudi do. 

Paul , da 

Grosso do. 

B^ioques do. 

HalfBUioques do. 

Oncia  of  G  Ducato. .  .(Naples) 
Oncia  of  3  Ducats. . .      do. 
Piastra,  or  12  Carlins     do. 
Ducata  or  10  Carlins.     do. 

Half  Piastra da 

Carlino,  or  10  Grani.     da 
Half  Carliao,  or  5)      , 

...v. .     do. 


Grani 
Grano.. 


Coins  op  Russia. 

Imperial •. 

Five  Rubles 

Ruble. 

Ten  Zloty 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 


Coins  op  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Twenty  Piastres 

Piastre  

Five  Paras 

Belgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  viz..  Francs  and  Cen 
times. 


This  table  is  for  the  use  of  travelers,  not  merchants,  as  exchange  will  be  found  to  vary  consider^ 
ably.  If  more  is  received  than  here  expressed,  you  arc  the  gainer  by  exchange;  if  not,  you  are  the 
loser. 
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Aabau,  71S. 

Aarbnrg,  TlSw 

Aarhniu,  810. 

Aarkirkeb7,809. 

Aalborg,  810. 

Abbey  Craig,  82. 

Abbey  of  Onigsfeld,  716. 

Abboteford,  8a 

Abereele,  142. 

Aberdeen,  75. 

Abery8twith,145. 

to  Llanidloes  and  Bnllth,  146. 

to  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Tenbv, 

Swan8ea,Merthyr,Gkrdiff,audNewporL146. 

Abo,  835.  ^ 

AbooSimbel,661. 

Aboo  Sir,  551. 

Abydoe,  Rnins  of,  54B.     « 

Abu  Gaasb,  668. 

Abywang,  303. 

Acre,  or  Akka,  687. 

Adelsberg,  Cave  of:  Route  firom  Paiis,  84. 

Adel8biirg,897. 

Advice  to  Travelers,  Introdactiou,  xiii.  et  8eq. 

.Agina,  Island  of,  602. 

Agen,  266. 

Agents,  Diplomatic  and  Consular,  zxL  et  $cq, 

Anland  Islands,  the,  884» 

Aigle,  749. 

Aigle-les-Bains :  Ronte  from  Paris,  34. 

Algnebelle,  Savoy,  777. 

France,  298. 

Aigailles  de  Varens,  684. 
Ain  Monsa,  Desert  of  Suez,  652. 
Airolo,  742. 
Alz-la-Chapelle,  860. 

Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Aiz-les-Bains,  298. 

Ronte  firom  Paris,  84. 

Alassio,  297. 
Albany,  951. 
Albenga,  297. 
Albeave,746. 
Albnla,  Pass  of;  774 
Alezandretta,  688. 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  626. 

to  Cairo,  628. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  34. 

Italy,  442. 

to  Turin,  444. 

Algeria,  294. 

Algiers,  boundaries  of,  steamers  to  the,  296. 

Route  from  Paris,  34. 

Alhambra,  Granada,  983. 

Alicante,  937. 

Allinge.809. 

Almindingen,  808. 

Alpnach,724. 

Alt-Buda,  near  Pesth,  396. 


Altorf,  741. 

Alvenen,  Baths  of,  774. 
Amb^rieu,  296. 
Ambleside,  129. 
Amboise,  244. 
Amden,  766. 
Amieu&  162. 


;oute  from  Paris,  84. 
Amphion-les-Baiu.x,  688. 
Amphissa,  or  Saloua,  606. 
Anisteg,  741. 
Amsterdam,  330. 


-  to  Oberhauf^en,  via  Utrecht,  Amheim, 
and  Emmerich,  338. 

Ronte  from  London.  29 ;  from  Paris,  84. 

Anadoull-Hissar,  Castle  or,  Asia,  696. 
Anadouli-Kavak,  605. 
Ancona,  489. 

to  Alexandria,  via  Brindlsi,  439. 

to  Brindisi,  439. 

to  Genoa,  489. 

to  Smyrna,  via  Brindisi,  Corfti,  and 

Syra,  489. 
to  Trieste,  via  Venice,  489. 

-  Ronte  fh>m  Paris,  84. 


Andeer,  800, 768^ 
Audermatt,  742. 
Andermatten,  768. 
Andemach,  64L 
Andritsena,  608. 
Angers,  246. 
Angonleme,  249. 
Antibes,  296. 
Antrim,  60. 
Antwerp,  322b 

to  Rotterdam,  324. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  34. 

Ao8ta,690. 

to  St  Bernard,  691. 


Appenzel,  Canton  of,  761. 

Arai^uez,  914. 

Arbedo,  743. 

Arco  Felice,  606. 

Ardetz,764. 

Ardrishaig,6& 

Are3EKO,4M. 

ArgoB,608. 

Aries,  278. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  84. 


Amheim,  888. 
Arona  to  Milan,  via  Novara,  300. 
Arran,  Islands  of;  68. 
Artenay,  248. 
Arth,  or  Art,  784. 
Assioot,  or  Sioot,  644 
Assisi,466. 
Assouan,  649. 
Athenry,  67. 

Athens :  History,  Hotels,  Palace,  599 ;  Acrop- 
olis, Temple  of  Victory,  Parthenon,  600 ; 
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Erechtbeium,  Areopagus,  the  Pnyz,  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 
Arch  of  Hadrian,  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Olym- 
pus, 601 :  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  Temple  of 
Tbesens,  Mount  Lycabettns,  Mount  Peutel- 
icus.  Excursion  to  Marathon,  602. 

Athens:  Route  from  London,29;  fromPari8,84. 

to  Corinth,  «02. 

to  Mlssolonghi,  604. 

to  Patras,  607. 

Athlone,  67. 

Aubonne,  677. 

Augsburg :  Hotels,  Bishop's  Palace,  628 ;  Ca- 
thedral, Baron  Cotta,  Castle  of  Hohen- 
8chMrangen,628. 

Augsburg  to  Frankfort,  683. 

to  Donauyrorth,  623. 

to  Ulm,  628. 

Route  from  Paris,  84 

Aussig,  380. 

Austrian  Empire,  the,  377-880. 

Ayenza,451. 

Avignon,  277. 

-T to  Vauclnse,  277. 

-^ Route  firom  Paris,  84. 

ATila,913. 

Ayr,  66. 

B. 
Baa]becS84, 

to  Beyrout,  886. 

to  the  Cedars,  586. 

Baden,  Avstrla:  Route  from  Paris,  34. 

Switzerland :  Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Baths  of,  Switzerland,  71& 

Baden-Baden,  630. 

to  Heidelberg,  632. 

Route  from  Paris,  34 

Bagdtche-Eeni,  596. 

Bagndres  de  Luchon :  Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Bagnerres  de  Bigorre :  Route  from  Paris,  84. 

Baise,  Bay  of;  606. 

Bailen,  9ia 

Baktchissarai,  890. 

Balaklava,  889. 

Balmoral,  76. 

Balta,886. 

Balta-Liman.696. 

Baltimore,  966. 

Bamberg,  627. 

to  Wfirzburg,  627. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Bangor,  143. 

Banias,  or  Cssarea  Pbilippi,  688. 
Bankers,  Reliable,  Introduction,  zt. 
Barcelona,  939. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  firom  Paris,  35. 

Bari,  440. 
Barletta,440. 
Barmouth,  144. 
Basle,  707. 

Routes  lh)m,  708. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  flroln  Paris,  86. 

Basodino,  the,  762. 
Bath,  139. 

Route  from  Paris,  36^ 

Baths  of  PfAffers,  766. 
Bavaria,  610. 
Baveno,  Italy,  430. 

Switzerland,  744. 

Bayeux,  238. 
Bayonne,  """ 


Bebek,694. 
Beckenried,  789. 
Bedford,  119. 
Belfast,  69. 

to  Dublin,  68. 

Route  from  London,  29. 

Route  from  Paris,  S6w 


Belgium,  306-324. 

Belgrade,  696. 

Beiraggio,429,746,769. 

Bellafp,  the,  762. 

Bellauo,  429. 

Bellinzona,  301. 739, 748. 

Beni-Hassan,  Tombs  of,  64& 

Benisoodf,648. 

Bergamo,  420. 

Bergen,  818. 

Bergiin,  774. 

Berlin,  366 ;  Hotels,  Unter  den  Linden,  Statae 
of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  866 ;  Manufactures, 
Con veyances, ChnrcheSjMuseum. 368;  Uni- 
versity, Royal  Library,  Royal  Palace,  Arse- 
nal, Opera  House,  Theatres,  Orphum,  360 ; 
Bankers  and  Tradesmen,  Excursions  from. 
361. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenberg,  862. 

. to  Potsdam  and  Sans  Souci,  862. 

to  Hamburg,  863. 

to  Wittenberg,  364. 

to  Dresden,  366. 


Route  from,  to  London,29  •  from  Paris, 

36.  ' 

Bernardino  Route,  the,  301. 
Bemay,  237. 
Berne,  710. 

Routes  from,  711. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Bernina,  766. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  126. 
Bethlehem,  674. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Bex,  749. 

Route  fh>m  Paris,  35. 


Bey-Eos,  696. 
Beyront,686. 

to  Constantinople,  688, 

Route  from  Paris,  80w 

Beziers,  268. 
Biarritz,  266.  * 

Route  firom  Paris,  85. 


Bienne,  706. 

Blngen  on  the  Rhine,  639. 

Route  from  Paris,  3& 

Birmingham,  120. 

•ute  from  Paris,  35. 


Blaaflaten,  8ia 
BIair-AthoI,75. 
Blarney,  46. 
Blaye,  268. 
Blois,  244. 

to  Chateau  de  Valenp ay,  244. 

to  Chateau  de  Chaumont,  244. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 


Bodio,743. 
Bologna,  438. 

to  Florence,  43& 

toPi8toia,436. 

to  Aucona,  435. 

to  Brindi8i,486. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 


Bomarsnnd,  884. 
Bombay :  Route  from  London,  29 ;  firom  Par- 
is, 86. 
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Bonn,  641. 

Route  from  Paris,  85. 

Bonneville,  68i. 

Borcette,  350. 

Bordeaux :  Commerce,  260  Wine-cellare  and 
Wine.  251,  252. 

Route  from  Paris,  35. 

Bordighera,  29T.  , 

Boren,  Lake,  832. 

Borghetto,  460. 

Bormio,  Baths  of,  786. 

■  Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Borromean  Islands,  744. 

Boston,  963. 

Bottigen,  747« 

Botzen,785. 

Boulogne  (sur  Mer),  162. 

. Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Bonrg,  253,  297. 

Bourg  St.  Maurice,  776. 

Bourges,  261. 

Bouveret,  682. 

Bovernier,  694. 

Boyne,  the  River,  68. 

Bradford,  123. 

Brecon,  147. 

Bregenz,  780. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Bremen,  351. 

Route  from  Paris,  85J 

Brenner  Pass,  the,  808. 

Brescia,  419. 

Breslau,  841. 

Brest,  241. 

Route  from  Paris,  35, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  82. 

Brieg,299.    . 

Brienz2722. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Brighton,  133. 

Route  from  Paris,  85. 

Brindisi,  440. 

to  Alexandria,  440. 

to  Greece,  440. 

to  Venice  and  Trieste,  440. 

■ to  Genoa,  441, 

to  Otranto,  441. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  36. 

Bristol,  189. 

—  to  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford, 
Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  189. 

• to  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Great  Mal- 
vern, and  Worcester,  148. 

Brixen,803,786. 

Broek,882. 

Brohl,  641. 

Brothansi,  747. 

Bruck,804. 

Bruges,  321. 

to  Ostend,  322. 

Route  from  Paris,  86, 

Brugg,  716. 

Brunig  Pass,  the,  728. 

Brtinn,  384. 

3runnen,  740. 

Brunswick,  the  City  of,  364. 

to  Magdeburg,  865. 

the  Duchy  0^353. 

Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Paris,  85. 

Bmsio,  766. 

Brussels,  312. 

— : —  to  Waterloo,  818. 

to  Antwerp,  319. 


Brussels:  Rontd  from  London,  29:  from  Paris, 
36.  f     .  ^ 

Bucharest :  Routes  from  Paris,  85. 
Buda,  near  Pesth,  395. 
Bulle,746. 

901. 

lonte  from  Paris,  85. 


Burgundy  Wines,  266. 
Bush-mills,  61. 
Buxton,127. 
Buyuk-Dere,  596b 

,    C. 

Cadenabbia,  745^  769. 
Cadenazzo,  768. 
Cadiz,  927. 

Route  from  Paris,  85. 


Caen,  237. 

to  Havre,  238. 

to  Falaise,  238. 

Route  from  Paris,  35. 

Caermarthen,  146. 

Caernarvon,144. 

Csesarea,  687. 

Csesarea  Philippi,  683. 

Cairo:  Hotels,  528;  Citadel,  Massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes.  529;  Mosques,  530;  Palaces, 
Baths,  Festivals,  581 ;  Heliopolis,  Shoobra, 
632;  Old  Cairo,  583 ;  Pyramids,  684;  Sphinx, 
635 ;  Temple  of  Serapis,  537. 

Cairo  to  Tor,  via  Suez,  553. 

to  Sinai,  668. 

to  Jerusalem,  via  El  Arish,  667. 

Route  f^om  Paris,  35. 


Calais:  Route  from  London,29 ;  from  Pari6,36. 

Calandaberg,  757. 

Calcutta:  Route  from  London,  29 ;  from  Par- 
is, 86. 

Caledonia  Canal,  73. 

Callender,  76. 

Cambrai,  805. 

Cambridge:  Colleges  of  the  University,  126; 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Observatory  and  Bo- 
tanical  Gardens,  Churches,  etc,  127. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Campo  Dolcino,  301, 429,  759. 

Canada,  957. 

Canal  of  Arsinoe,  662. 

Cannes,  281. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 

Cannstadt,near  Munich:  Route  from  Paris,36. 

Mineral  Baths,  629. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope :  Route  from  Loudon,  !^9. 

Cape  Parthenik^,  889. 

Capeinaum,  682. 

Cappoquin,  48. 

Carcassone,  257. 

Cardiff",  147. 

Carentan,  238. 

Carlisle,  129. 

Route  from  Paris,  36.. 


Carisbad,  380. 

to  Marienbad,  881. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 


Carlsruhe,  630. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Carrickfergus,  60. 
Casaccia,  767. 
Cashel,  53. 
Cassel,  375. 

to  Frankfort,  876. 

Route  from  Paris,  36. 


Castasegna,  767. 
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CaBtel  Bolo^ese  to  Ravenna,  48Bk 

Pietro,  Bologna,  480. 

Castle  of  Mnnnoth,  718. 

of  Rybnrg,  780. 

Catania,  612. 

Cat«racta  of  Egypt,  600. 

CatskUl,061. 

CeUe,  868. 

Cervera,  »41. 

Cesena,  487. 

Cette,  868. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Chieronea,  607. 

Chalcis,  607. 

Chalon8-8ar-Marne,898. 

Route  from  Paris,  86^ 

Chalona-fiur-Sadne,  876. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Chamb^ry,  777. 

Chimionnix,  684. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

ChambrelieUjjes. 

Champagne  Wines,  888-891. 

Charenton,  896. 

Charleroi,  806. 

• Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Charlottenlund,  808. 

Chartres,  840. 

Chateau  Chaumont,  844. 

Cb^nancean,  844. 

d'Oex,  748. 

de  Ponsas,  876. 

Thierry,  282. 

Chateauronz,  860. 

Chatillon,  70l 

ChatBworth,  187. 

' Route  from  Paris,  86w 

Chaumont,  706. 

Chelmsford,  161. 

Cheltenham,  148. 

Chepstow,  139. 

Cherbourg,  88a 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Cbersonesus,  888. 

Chester,  140. 

Chiamut,  770.  ' 

Chiavenna,  801, 429,  760,  767. 

Chicago,  964. 

Chillon,  Castle  of,  681. 

Christiania:  Hotels,  Castle  of  Aggershuus, 
816;  Trefoldigheds-kirke,  Palace,  Museum 
of  Northern  Antiquities,  University,  Na- 
tional Qalleiy  of  Paintings,  Theatre,  Cari- 
oles,  Oscar's  Hall,  Frogner-Aasen,  816. 

Christiania  to  Bergen,  ma  the  Fille-Field,  816. 

to  the  I^ukanfoe,  819. 

to  Trondhjem,  819. 

toMolde,821. 

to  Stockholm,  882. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paris,  86. 

Churwalden,  760. 

Cilli,804. 

Cincinnati,  966. 

Citta  Vecchia,  621. 

Civita  Vecchia,  470. 

to  Rome,  470. 

Civray,  249. 

Clarens.  680. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Clavadel,  Bath's  of,  776. 

Clermont  Ferraud,  262. 

Clifton,  139. 

Clothing  for  Travelers,  rvii. 


Coblentz,  640. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 


Cockermouth,  130. 

Cognac,  249. 

Coins,  Tables  of,  888, 644, 968.      ' 

Coire,  767. 

to  Magadino,  over  the  Bernardino,  SOt 

to  Colico  (and  Milan),  over  the  Splfr 

gen,  30a 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Col  de  Balme,  698. 

de  Bonnomme,  680. 

de  Cheville,  690^ 

de  Fenfitre,  696. 

de  Torrent,  697. 

de  la  Dent  de  Jaman,  746. 

Cold  Spring,  960. 

Coleraine,  W. 

Colico,  801, 429, 769. 

to  Como,  801. 

Route  from  Paris,  86. 

Cologne,  648. 

to  Minden,  861. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paris,  36. 

Como,  Lake  of,  427. 

Route  from  London,  89 ;  from  Paris,  36L 

Compidene,  806. 

Route  from  Paris,  «6. 

Concise,  706. 

Constance,  719.    ■ 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  trom  Paris.  86L 

Constantinople:  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime 
Porte,  BosphoruB,  691 ;  Mosques  of  SL  So- 
phia, Suleiman,  Sultan  Acbmed,  Moham- 
med IL,  Hipi>odrome,  698 ;  Obelisk  of  The^ 
odosius,  the  Burned  Pillar.  Aqueduct,  Ba- 
zars, Cemeteries,  603 ;  Caiques,  Valet  de 
Place,  the  Dogs,  Excursions,  694. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa,  606. 

to  Vienna,  696. 

Steamers  from,  696. 

to  the  Crimea,  696. 

to  Genoa,  697. 

Route  from  London,  80;  fh>m  Paris,  86. 


Consular  and  Diplomatic  AgentB,  21 

Contamines-sur-Arve,  688. 

Convent  of  Seben,  786. 

Conway,  142. 

Cook's  (Thomas)  Arrangements  for  Travel- 
ers, xxvii. 

Copenhagen:  Hotds,  Carriages,  Amalien- 
burg,  Christiansburg,  791  ;  Chambers  of 
Parliament,  Picture -Galleries,  Rosenberg 
Castle,  798 ;  Observatory,  Palace  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Thorwaldsen^s  Museum,  Cathe- 
dral and  Churches,  794 ;  Prlpdsens  Palais, 
Ethnographic  Museum,  Museum  of  North- 
em  Antiquities,  799;  Arsenal,  Royal  Libra- 
ry, Museum  of  Natural  History,  Church  of 
the  Trinity,  Theatres,  Tivoli  Gardens,  802. 

Copenhagen  to  Charlottenlund   and  Deer 

r-  to  Elsinore,  etc.,  808. 

to  Bomholm,  808. 

to  Aarhuns,  Aalborg,  and  Fredericks- 
haven,  810. 

to  Christiania,  81& 

to  Gotten  burg,  886. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  trom  Paris,  86^ 

Copper  Harbor,  966. 

Coppet,  676. 

Cordova,  918. 

• Route  from  Paris,  86. 
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ft'om  Paris,  36. 
29T. 


ES. 

6. 

6. 

,680. 

D. 

te  fh>m  PariB,  36. 

fh>in  Paris,  36. 
il,26lC 
886. 
Constantinople,  tSU 


id  of,  688. 
from  Paris,  36. 


a,  71& 

lotels,  Cook-shops.  Synagognes, 
Rivers  Abaua  and  Pharphar,  683 ; 
Mosqae,  the  Castle,  St.  Paai's 


i  el  Kader,  684. 

>  Baalbec,  684. 

from  Loudon,  80 ;  from  Paris,  36. 

>nte  from  London,  SO ;  from  Par- 

the,e90. 

from  Paris,  8T. 
34. 

from  Paris,  87. 
inkfort,  634. 
atz,  776. 
,  776. 
e,  676. 
93. 

istri,606. 

3-811. 
,682. 

lez  and  Arabia,  662. 

Mines,  74». 
re,  741. 

from  Loudon,  30;  from  Paris,  87. 

from  Paris,  37. 
md  Consular  Agents,  21. 


from  Paris,  37. 

)la,  300,  702,  762. 

from  Paris,  37. 
26. 

to  Nuremberg,  626. 
26. 


Dover :  Route  from  London,30 ;  from  Paris,37. 

Drachenfels,  641. 

Drammen,819. 

Dresden:  Hotels,  American  Club,  366;  Royal 
Palace,  366 ;  Picture-Gallery  and  its  Gems, 
867 ;  Stores  for  Purchases.  368 ;  the  Zwin- 

S$r,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  369; 
rand  Opera -House,  370;  Manufactures, 
Bankers,  370 ;  Bxcursious,  371. 

Dresden  to  Frankfort,  871. 

to  Leipzig,  371. 

to  Prague,  376. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  from  Paris,  37. 

Drogheda,  68. 

Dronning's  Udsight,  the,  817. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  80. 

Dublin :  Hotels,  63 ;  Castle*  Trinity  College, 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  64;  Four  Courts,  Cnstom-House, 
Exchange,  Nelson's  Monument,  Galleries, 
Museum,  Phoenix  Park,Zoologica1  Gardens, 
66 ;  Irish  Poplins,  66, 66 ;  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cemetery,  Bxcursionsv  66 ;  Kingston,  67. 

Dublin :  Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Par- 
is, 37. 

Dumbarton,  67. 

Dumfries,  129. 

Dundalk,69. 

Dundee,  76. 

Dunfermline,  83. 

Dunkeld,  76. 

Dunkirk:  Route  from  Paris,  87. 

Dunoon,  67. 

Durham,  124. 

Dasseldorf,  338. 

Route  from  Paris,  87. 


Eastbourne,  133. 

Eaux Bonnes:  Route fh>m Paris, 37. 

Eaux  Chaudes :  Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Ebnat,  771. 

E'DRyr,644. 

Edfoo,  648. 

Edinburgh :  The  Castle,  Scott's  Monument, 
77;  National  Gallery,  Royal  Institution, 
Register  House,  Calton  Hill  Monuments, 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  the  University,  78 ; 
Parliament  Square,  Holyrood  Palace,  Leith, 
Excursions,  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford, 
Dryburgh,79;  Jedburgh  Abbey,  Hawthorn- 
den,  80. 

Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrews,  83. 

Route  from  London,  80;  from  Paris,  37. 


Egeri,  Lake  pf,  774, 
Eggischhom,  the,  762. 
Egremont,  130. 
Egypt,  623-661. 

Voyage  to  IJpper,  637. 

-  Route  from  Paris,  87. 


Ehrenbreitstein,  640. 
Binsiedeln,  772. 
Eisenach,  376. 

to  Cassel,  376. 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 


Elaghinskoi  Palace,  868. 
El  Irish,  66a 
El  Chankah,  667. 
Elephantine  Island,  649. 
Elensis,  604. 
Blizavetgrad,  88& 
Elsinore,  SOS. 
Ely,  ISO. 
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Emmans,  563. 
Smmericb,  383. 

— to  Dusseldorf,  833. 

Route  from  Pane,  87. 

Ems,  640. 

Konte  from  Paris,  87. 

Engelberg,  783. 
England,  88-141. 
Entlebach,  745. 
Epemay,  882-291. 

Konte  from  Paris,  87 

Epesses,  679. 
ErAirt,  874. 

to  Gotha,  374. 

. Rbate  from  Paris,  87. 

Escholzmatt,  745. 
Escorial,  The,  912. 
Bdn6, 548. 
Espailley,  263. 
Etampes,  242. 
Etroobles,  671. 
Eupatoria,  886. 
E\ians-les-Baius,  682. 
Bvolena,  697. 
Evreux,  236.- 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Exeter,  149. 
Exmonth,  140. 


Eaenza,  437. 

to  Florence,  487. 

Pagemaes,  817. 

Paido,  743. 

Falkirk,  77, 81. 

Fan  of  Tatschbach,  788. 

Falls  of  Aar.  723. 

of  Reichenbach,  730. 

of  Sallenche,  750. 

of  the  Schmadribach,  727. 

of  Seflnlfitscbine,  728. 

Falmouth.  160. 

Fanum,  438. 

Faravg,  661. 

Fanlhom,  the,  729. 

Feldkirch,780. 

Fermo,  439. 

Ferrara,  413. 

to  Bologna,  413. 

Fettan,  764. 

Fideriser  An,  774. 

Finale  Marina,  297. 

Fi8hkill,960. 

Films,  769. 

Flint,  141. 

Florence :  Hotels,  Amo,  461 ;  Bridges.  Duo- 
mo,  Campanile,  452  ;  Statues,  Battisterio 
di  San  Giovanni,  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  463 ;  La  Santissima 
Annunziata,  Capella  di  San  Luca,  Piazza 
della  Annunziata,  Statue  of  Ferdinand, 

'  Foundling  Hospital,  Convent  of  Carmine, 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  464;  Sagrestia 
Vecchia,  Sagrestia  Nuovo,  Laurentian  Li- 
brary, Church  of  San  Marco.  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  456 ;  Piazza  del  Oran*  Duca,  Stanze 
of  David,  Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola,  Pi- 
azza Buonarotti,  Palazzo  Kiccardo,  Blblto- 
teca  Riccardi.  Ufflzi  Gallery,  456;  Tribune. 
Gems  of  Antiquity.  Etruscan  Museum,  Hall 
of  Baroccio,  Hall  of  Niobe,  Pitti  Palace,  458; 
Hall  of  Venus,  Hall  of  Apollo,  Hall  of  Mars, 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  the 


niad,  469 ;  Private  Library,  BoboliGarden8(> 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Tneatres,  Museo  di 
Storia  Naturale  und  Specola,TriDuna  Gali- 
leo, Picture-Galleries,  460 ;  Hiram  Powers, 
461 ,  Cascine^Palazzo Riccardo, Store8,etc., 
462 ;  Zocchi  Eniilio,  462 :  Poggi  Imperiale, 
Fiesole,  Villa  Torrigiani,  468. 

Florence  to  Rome,  463. 

r  to  Lucca,467. 

to  Rome,  via  Empoli,  etc.,  471. 

Route  firom  Loudon,  80;  from  Paris,  37. 

Fluela-ThaU  and  Pass,  776. 

Fluelen,  741. 

Foggia,  440. 

Foligno,  466. 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Folkestone,  162. 

Fontaineblean,  280-282. 

Route  from  Paris,  37. 

Forli,437. 

to  Ravenna  and  Florence,  487. 


Formazza,  Valley  o^  763. 

Fort  Augustus,  74. 

Fountain  of  Moses,  668. 

France,  163-306. 

Frankfort,  634. 

Frankfort-ou-the-Main :  Route  from  London, 

30;  from  Paris,  87. 
Frauenfeld,  738. 
Fredensborg  Palace,  804 
Fredericksberg  Castle,  806. 
Frederickssund,  806. 
Fredericksvnrk,  806w 
Freiburg,  or  Preyburg,  70a 
Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris, 

87. 
Frejns,  296. 

French  Money.  Weights,  and  Measures,  168. 
Freshwater :  Route  from  Paris,  37. 
Fressinone,  Falls  of,  708. 
Friedrichshafen,  73& 
Frutigen,  713. 


Gais,762. 

Galenstock,  the,  732, 738. 

Galizidi,  606. 

Galway,  68. 

Gamla  Upsala,  834. 

Gau  el  Kebir,  646l 

Gaza,  658. 

Gebel  Silsileh,  649. 

Gelmerbach  J*alls,  731. 

Geneva :  Hotels,  Carriages,  Porters,  Bankers, 
Steamers,  Bridges,  669  ;  Cathedral  of  St 
Pierre,  Mus6e  Roth,  Mut>^e  Academique, 
670 ;  Rousseau's  House,  Calvin's  Library, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Arsenal,  Model  of  Mont 
Blanc,  671 :  Musee  Fol,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Genevese  Club,  English  Church,  Manufact- 
ures. Environs,  Vulas,  672 ;  Ferney,  Ex- 
cursions, 673. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  674. 

Various  Routes  from,  674. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  87. 


Genoa :  Hotels,  History,  447 ;  Harbor,  Peo^ 

£le,  Christopher  Columbus,  Monument, 
►iscovery  or  Cuba,  Churches,  Cathedra]  of 
San  Lorenzo.  448 ;  Relics,  L'Annnnciata,  St. 
Ambrogio  di  GesiL  Santa  Maria  di  Ciulgna- 
no,  St.Stephano  della  Porto,  San  Matteo^ 
San  Siro.  Palaces,  Palazzo  Brignole,  Palazzo 
Pallayicini,  Palazzo  Dorio  l^rsii  449;  P^- 
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•  BalbL  Palazzo  Reale.  Palazzo  Doria, 
czo  della  Universit^f  Palazzo  Dacale, 
L  of  St  George,  Public  lustitutions, 
emica  Llgastica  delle  Belle  Arti,  The- 
,  Manufactures,  Cafes,  Silver  Fillgree- 
:,  Railurays,  Steamers,  Diligences,  460 ; 
Pallavicini,  450. 
to  Chiavari,  451. 
to  Leghorn  and  Naples,  4S1. 
to  Spezzia,  Nice,  etc,  461. 
Route  from  London,  SO;  from  Paris, 87. 
ri,  Mount,  679. 
iiy,  the  Empire  of^  346. 
States  of,  346. 
8  Castle,  734. 
ey,  747. 
319. 

to  Boarges,  321. 
Route  from  Paris,  38. 
i  Causeway,  61. 
ar,  930. 

to  Tangier,  931. 
to  Malaga,  932. 

Route  from  London,  80;  from  Paris,  38. 
ach  Falls,  730. 
:o,  748. 
$ch,  the,  769. 
,769. 

w:  Hotels,  Commerce,  Ship-building, 
the  Cathedral,  TJuiversity,  Exchange, 
lanic's  Institute,  Hunterian  Museum, 
Parks.  Excursions,  Both  well  Castle, 
ilton  Palace,  65 ;  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  66. 
w  to  Edinburgh,  77. 
to  luYemess,  via  Oban,  67. 
to  Oban,  via  Inverary,  69. 
Route  from  London,  80 ;  f^om  Paris,  88. 
e,73. 
>1. 

litz,  304. 
8ter,148. 
1,734. 
:oi,  766. 

du  Trient,  760. 
n,961. 
Qrat,  699. 
374. 

to  Eisenach,  376. 
Route  from  Paris,  38. 
burg,  826. 

Route  from  London,  30. 
sen :  Route  from  Paris,  88. 
la,  932. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 
M)n,706. 
ere,  129. 
397. 

Route  from  Paris,  38. 
Britain  and  Ireland,  42-162. 
History  and  Goyernment  of,  43. 
Scheideck,  730. 
,  698. 

and  Turkey,  690-609. 
)ck,  67. 

Route  from  Paris.  38. 
)le :  Route  from  Paris,  88. 
$1,  Hospice  of  the,  781. 
ilwald,  728. 
olm.  Castle  of,  813. 
of  Balme,  684. 
ofOsteno,  744. 
•6,748. 
3m,  809. 


Gudvangen,  818. 
Gurre,  804. 
Guttanen,  731. 

H. 
Haarlem,  330.    , 
Hague,  The,  32a 

to  Amsterdam,  829. 

Route  from  London,  30   from  Paris,  38 


Ham.  the  State  Prison  of,  306w 
Hamburg,  363. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Hamilton,  967. 
Hammershuus,  809. 
Hammerstein,  Castle  of,  641. 
Handeck  Falls,  731. 
Hanover,  Kingdom  oU  362. 

City  0^363. 

to  Brunswick,  363. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 


Hapsbnrg,  Castle  of;  716. 
Harwich,  16L 
Hasle,  809. 

Hastings,  England,  133. 
— y—  United  States,  949. 
Hau^Chatillon,752. 
Haute-Combe,  776. 
Hants  Geneveys,  768. 
Havre,  163. 

to  Paris,  164. 

to  Rouen,  164. 

to  England,  164. 

to  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  164 

to  the  United  States,  164. 

Route  from  London,  30 ;  from  Paris,  88 


Hay,  148. 

to  London,  via  Hereford,  Gloaoestei 


and  Reading,  148. 
Hebron,  668,  {^4, 676. 
Heidelberg,  682. 

to  Manbeim,  634. 

to  Darmstadt,  684. 

Route  from  London,  80 ;  from  Paris,  88 

Heiden.  762. 

Heinheiro,  623. 

Helsingfoi-8,  836. 

Herculaneum,  602. 

Hereford,  140. 

Herment,  648. 

Hermitage  Wines,  277, 

Herzogenbuch,  711. 

Hiero,  603. 

HillofHowth,67. 

Hints  to  Travelers,  Introduction,  xiii.  et  seq. 

Hochheim,  638. 

Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  326. 

Holyhead,  141, 143. 

Hombourg,  687.  - 

Route  fh)m  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  8( 


Hong  Kong:  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  3i 

Horgeuj  726. 

Hursholm,  803. 

Hospenthal,  742. 

Hospice  of  St.  Christopher,  781. 

H6tel  Byron,  681. 

Honnkiar-Iskelessi,  696. 

Hudson,  961. 

Huntingdon,  126. 

Hydres,  279. 

Route  from  Paris,  38. 


Iffezheim  Race-course,  631. 
Ifflgenbach,  Falls  of,  747. 
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Imhof,  730. 
Imola.43& 
Imst,  781. 
Inkerman,  889.   . 
Inuspruck,  782. 

to  Mnnich,  788. 

to  Colico  (and  Milan),  oyer  the  Stel- 

vio.SOl. 

to  Verona,  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  808. 

-  Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  38. 


luterlaken,  714. 

Excurnons,  728, 

Route  from  liOndon,  St ;  from  Paris,  83. 

Inverary,  89. 

luveruess,  74. 

to  Aberdeen,  76w 

lona,  72. 

Ipswich,  151. 

Ireland,  44-82. 

Isles  of  Greece,  the,  007. 

Issella,  300. 

Italy,  391MS08. 

J. 

Jaegersprfis,  806. 

Jaflik,  682.  0 

to  Jerusalem,  683. 

Route  from  Paris,  Sa 

Jenatz,  774. 

Jenin,  580. 

Jerez,  92& 

—. Route  from  Paris,  38w 

Jericho,  578. 

Jerusalem,  Approach  to,  663 ;  Opinion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  Stanley's  first  Sight, 
684 :  Modern  Houees,  Colonel  James  Will- 
iams of  Tennessee,  Mosane  of  Omar,  Diffl- 
cnlty  of  obtaining  Admittance,  668 ;  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  Mount  Moriab^Bs-Sakhrah, 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  Mo- 
hammed, Population.  Mosque  of  Kl-Aksa, 
667 ;  Orange  Fountain,  the  Mediterranean 
Hotel,  Holy  Places,  588  •  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Minaret  of  Omar,  568,  669 ;  Holy 
Sepulchre, Centre  of  the  Earth,C(Bnaculnm, 
Hill  of  Zion,  Last  Supper,  589 ;  Armenian 
Conyent,  Jews*  Wailing-placc,  Valley  of  Je- 
hofihaphat,  Fountain  of  tne  Virgin,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  accused.  Pool  of  Sil()am,  Tomb 
and  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  672 ;  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Backsheesh,  Mount  of  Olives, 
Bethany,  Tom  be,  Absalom's  Tomb,  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  Via  Dolorosa,  Church  of  the 
Flagellation,  678;  Certificate  to  the  Author 
from  the  Grand  Patriarch,  578. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  574. 

to  the  Dead  Sea,  678. 

to  Beyrout,  678. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  88. 

Johannlsberger,  Castle  of,  888L 

Jordan  River,  the,  677. 

Julier  Pass.  760. 

Jnngfran,  the,  728. 


Kaifa,687. 

Kalabshee,  661. 

Kalamata,  808. 

Kandersteg,  713. 

Kede8.582. 

Kelheim,  628. 

Kenneh,  245. 

Kertch,  892. 

to  the  Cancasns,  892. 


Kharkofl;88S. 
Kiel,  79a 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  firom  Paris,  88L 


Kildare,53. 

Kilkenny,  63. 

Killamey:  the  Gap  of  Dnnloe,  60;  Magilli- 
cnddy'8  ReekS;  60;  Black  Valley,  60;  Tore 
Lake,  50;  the  Lakes  and  Islands,  61;  Ruins 
of  Muckross  Ahbey,  51 ;  Ruins  of  Aghadoe, 
62 :  Town  of  Killarne^  62. 

Killamey :  Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Kingston,  967. 

Kingstown,  67. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 


Kinross,  82. 
Kippel,  752. 
Kissingen  Springs,  827. 
Route  from  Loi 


Klamm,804. 

Klausen,  Switzerland,  772: 

Tyrol,  803, 788. 

Klosters,  775. 
Kofr,  548. 
Kom-Ombo,  649. 
Kongensudsight,  the,  817. 
Kongsberg,  819. 
Korosko,  651. 
Koullell,598. 
Kouron-Schechme,  594. 
Krementschng,  88S. 
Kfiblie,  776. 
Kufifstein,  788. 
Kursk,  885. 
Knssnacht,  734. 

LaBn8tide,249. 
Lachen,  760. 

La  Chauz-de-Fonds,  76SL 
La  Comballaz,  74S. 
Laerdalsoren,  818. 
LagodiGarda,418. 
Lahnstein,  689. 
Lake  Bienne,  706L  . 

George,  959. 

Leman,  874. 

Lucerne,  739. 


ndoD,  81 :  ftom  Paris,  38. 


-  Maggiore,  743. 
-oftheT" 


^  Thousand  Isles,  957. 
-Ta8ale,567. 


Lakes  of  Ireland,  44 

of  Sweden :  Maelar,  831 ;  Boren,  833; 

Wetter,  833;  Wener,833. 
Lancaster,  128. 
to  Windermere,  Bowness,  Amblesidej 

Grasmere,  and  Keswick,  129. 

to  Ulverston,  Egremont,  Wbitehayen, 


and  Cockermonth,  129. 

Landeck,  302, 781. 

Landeron,  708. 

Land's  Bnd,  161. 

Langnau,  745. 

La  Rochelle,  248. 

Route  from  Paris,  88. 

Latakia,  688. 

La  Thnille,  778. 

Laurgaard,  820. 

Lausanne :  Hotels,  877 ;  Cathedral,  Terrace, 
Museums,  Blind  Asylum,  the  Signal,  Cem- 
etery, Excursions,  878. 

Lausanne,  Routes  from,  878. 

to  Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  oyer 

the  Simplon,  299. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  88. 
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1,118. 

r. 

0. 

)ine,  470. 

e  from  London,  81;  from  Paris,  38. 

19.        •    . 

eiraar,  873. 

s  from  Loudon,  31 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

4. 

;e,674i 

0. 

)a 

5. 
L 


712. 

e  from  Paris,  39. 


e  from  Paris,  89. 

Lnins  of,  809. 
)r,819. 

from  Brussels,  68. 


,77,81. 

1,755. 

'72. 

f  Lucerne,  724. 
ids,  the,  511. 


te  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris, 


06. 

21. 

;es  of  Travel  from,  122. 

Dcaster,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle,  128. 

e  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

,143^ 

144.    , 

four,  73, 

B,  70. 

,  Scotland,  68. 

ine,76. 

n,73. 

he,  73. 

iy,73; 

ond,  76. 

1, 73, 74. 

73.  • 

Itleof:245. 
otland,  63. 
the,  762. 

Hatistics,  Districts,  83;  Hotels, 
,  Restaurants,  84 ;  Sights,  85 ; 
und,  86 ;  Hints  to  Travelers,  87 ; 
> ;  Squares,  92 ;  Covent  Garden 
^;  the  Monument  for  the  Great 
stminster  Abbey,  93 ;  Monuments 
torial  Tablets,  94;  the  Houses  of- 


Parliament,  96 ;  an  Opening  of  Parliamen 
96 ;  Westminster  Hall,  the  Thames  En 
bankraeut,  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  97 ;  Ten 

Sle  Church,  St  Bartholomew  the  Grea 
t.  Savior,  St  Mary  -  le  -  Bow,  St.  Mary-l 
Savoy,  98 ;  St  James,  Piccadilly,  St  Ma 
tin -in -the -Fields,  St  Helenas,  St  Giles' 
St  George's,  St  Stephen's,  Spurgeon's  Tal 
emacle,  Whitehall  Chapel,  the  Tower  c 
London,  99 ;  the  Horse  Armory,  the  Jev 
el -house,  the  British  Museum,  100;  it 
National  Picture- Gallery,  101 ;  the  Sout 
Kensington  Museum,  the  National  Portra 
Gallery,  ^he  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Art 
Soane's  Museum,  102;  East  India  Mnseun 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  United  Servi( 
Museum,  Museum  of  Practical  Geolog; 
Madame  Tussaud's  Wax- works,  Bnckinj 
ham  Palace,  103 ;  St  James's  Pa1ace,Whit( 
hall,  Marlborough  House,  Kensington  Pa 
ace,  Lambeth  Palace,  Apsley  House,  104 
Stafford  House,  Northumberland  Housi 
Bridgewater  Hqusc,  Grosvenor  House,  De' 
onshire  House,  Montague  House,  Norfol 
House,  Holland  House,  Manchester  Hous 
Robert  Peel's  House.  Bank  of  England,Ro: 
al  Exchange,  105 ;  Mansion  House,  Gnili 
hall,  General  Post -Office,  Custom -Hous 
Somerset  House,  Burlington  House,  Ha 
of  Science,  Annual  Exhibition  of  Picture 
106;  University  of  London,  Ro3ral  Min 
Treasury  Bnildines,  Horse  Guards,  Stoc 
Exchange,  Schools^  Colleges,  Learned  S< 
cieties  and  Hospitals,  the  Foundling  Ho 
pltal,  107 ;  London  Bridge,  Southeastei 
Railway  Bridge,  BlackfHar's  Bridge,  Loi 
don  ana  Dover  Bridge,  Hungerford  Bridg 
Waterloo  Bridge,  Westminster  Bridge,  otl 
er  Bridges,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Tham< 
Embankment,  Holbom  Viaduct  St.  Cathi 
rine's  Docks,  London  Docks,  other  Dock 
StPancras  Railway  Station,  Great  Westei 
Railway  Station,108 ;  Victoria  Station,Cha 
ing  Cross  Station,  other  Stations;  Ne\ 

Site  Prison,  Clubs  of  London,  109 ;  Londc 
arkets, Theatres,  110 ;  Cremome  Garden 
Kew  Gardens,  Music  Halls,  Derby  Da; 
Ascot  Day,  London  Cemeteries,  111 ;  Ba 
clay  and  Perkins's  Brewefpr,  Tradesmc 
recommended,  111 ;  Sydenham  Crystal  Pa 
ace,  112. 

London— Excursions  flrom :  Windsor  Castl 
Richmond,  115 ;  Hampton  Court,  Greei 
wich,  Dnlwich,  Eton.  Reading,  116. 

London :  Route  from  Paris,  39. 

Routes  from,  to  all  parts  of  the  wor1d,2 

to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Clifton,  139. 

to  Bedford,  Nottingham,  etc..  119. 

to  Birmingham  andLiverpool,  etc.,12 

to  Ely, Yarmouth,  etc^30. 

to  Epsom,  Tunbridge  Wells,  etc.,  132 

to  Harwich,  161. 

to  Land's  End,  149. 

to  Maidstone  and  Folkestone,  152. 


to  Oxford,  Kenilworth,  etc,  116. 

^  to  Paris,  152. 

to  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Dover,  131 
to  Winchester  and  Southampton,  134 


Londonderry,  62. 

to  Glasgow,  62. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  3 


Longwy,  292. 
Loughborough,  119i 
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LoaghNeag]i,60. 
Looiisville,9!)6. 
Lowers,  735. 
Lnbeck,  S64. 
Lncca,  467. 

to  Pisa,  467. 

Lncerae,  724^ 

to  Como,  over  the  St  < 

Ronte  from  London,  31 ;  flrom  I 

Lndlow,  140. 
Lagano,  429, 744. 

toLnino,43a 

Lneo,  435. 
Lmno,  744. 

to  Pallanza  and  Stre8a,430. 

Lakmanier  Pass,  771. 
Lnneville,  295. 
Lnngem,  723. 
Lns^an,  248. 
Lntry,  679. 
Luxembourg,  292. 
Lydda,  or  Lood,  663. 


iin>£X. 


Lyngby,  8 
Lynn  Keg 


Lynn  :^gi8, 130. 

Lyons :  Hotels,  Qnays,  Heights  of  Fonrvieres, 
Hospital  of  Antiqnities,  Notre  Dame  de 
Ponrvi6re,  275 ;  Charches,  Paintings ;  Jac- 
qaard,  Inventor  of  the  Silk  Loom ;  Musenm 
of  Natural  History,  Hotel  de  Ville,  etc.,  276. 

Lyons  to  Genevn,  265. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Lysthuus,  819. 


Haabdeh,544 

Mackinac,  Island  o^  964. 

Macon,  275. 

Macroon,  49. 

Macu^aga.  701, 704. 

Madeira,  Inland  of:  Ronte  firom  London,  31. 

Madrid :  Hotels,  Climate,  904 ;  Manners  and 
Customs,  905 ;  Puerto  del  Sol,  Prado,  Royal 
Palace,  906 ;  Royal  Coach-house,  Royal  Ar- 
mory, Naval  Museum,  907 ;  Theatres,  Royal 
Picture-Gallery,  908 ;  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, 910 ;  Private  Collections,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Plaza  de  Toros,  Prado,  911 ; 
Gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  and  Delicias,  Pala- 
cio  del  Conoreso,  Hacienda,  Hotel  de  Ville, 

.    Panaderia,  fne  Biscorial,  912. 

Madrid  to  Toledo,  914. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Madulein,763. 

Magadino,301,743,768. 

Magdeburg,  365. 

to  Berlin,  356. 

to  Dresden,  366. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 

Magenta,  441. 

Maglaiid,  684. 

Maidstone,  152. 

Mainau,  720. 

Maintenon,  239. 

Mainz,  or  Mayence,  63S. 

Malaga.  932. 

Route  from  London,  81 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Malines,  319. 

Malmaison,  232. 

to  Ostend,  by  Ghent  and  Bruges,  319. 

Maloja  Pass,  767. 

Mais,  766, 784. 

Malta,  613. 

to  Alexandria,  522. 


Malta:  Route  flrom  London,  31. 
Malvern,  148. 
Mammoth  Care,  956. 
Manchester,  121. 

to  Bradford,  Leeds,Tork,  etc.,  123. 

to  Buxton,  Chatsworth,  Matlock,  Der- 
by, and  Famworth,  127. 

Route  from  Paris,  38. 

Man&loot,  544.  , 

Maneup,  891. 
Manheim,  634. 
Mantua,  417. 

Route  flrom  Paris,  39. 

Marburg,  304. 
Marengo,  442. 
Margana,  253. 
Margate,  131. 
Marieubad,  381. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 


Marienlyst,  804. 
Maristnen,  817. 
Mar  Saba,  576. 

Marseilles :  Hotels^  History,  278 ;  Steamers 
leaving.  279. 

to  Nice,  279. 

to  Toulon,  279. 

Route  from  London,  31 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Martigny,  693. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 


Massa,  451. 
Matlock,  128. 
Matt,  769. 

Matterhom,  the^  700. 
Maubeuge.  312. 
Maukharid,  588. 
Mayence,  635. 

Ronte  from  London,  31 ;  flrom  ParisL 

39. 
Mayenfeld,  757. 
Maynooth,  57. 
Meaux,  281. 
Mechlin,  or  Malines,  319. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  39. 

Medoc,  251. 
Megara,  605. 
Megaspelion,  605. 
Meilen,  755. 
Meillerie,  682. 
Meiringen,  729. 
Meissen,  372. 
Melrose,  79. 
M61un,  295. 
Mentone,  281. 

Route  fi-om  Paris,  89. 


Meran,  784. 

Mersina,  or  Mersa,  688. 

MerthyrTydvil,147. 

to  Brecon  and  Hay,  147. 

Messina,  511. 

Routes  by  Steamers  fi'om,  613. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 

to  Malta,  413. 

Metz,348. 

Mezi6res,292. 

Milan:  Hotels,  421;  Duomo,422;  Tombs  and 
Monuments,  Del'  Albero,  Church  of  St  Am- 
brozio,  423;  St.  Eustorzio,  Santa  Maria 
della  Grazia,  424 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his 
"Last  Supper;"  San  Vittore  al  Corpo,PalaE- 
zo  del  Corte,  425 ;  Brera,  Observatory,  Pina- 
coteca,  LlbraiT,  Museum,  Theatro  d^lla  Sea- 
la,  Ospedale  Grande,  426 ;  Private  Pal 
Manufactures,  427. 
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3  Coma,  427. 

na,  431. 

from  LoudoD,  81 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

54. 

lOver,  352. 
from  Paris,  39. 

606. 
eDB,606. 

le,  T29. 
lie,  767. 
03. 

from  Paris,  39. 

:)gna,  433. 

from  London,  SS ;  from  Paris,  39. 

74C. 


from  Paris,  39. 
to  carry,  xv. 
10. 


3. 

566. 

ition,  296. 

\scent  of,  687. 

runnel,  298, 777. 

J,  754. 

ithom,  713, 

694. 

'48. 

701. 

e,  767. 

296. 

;ation,  296. 

,464. 

J2. 

n7. 

259. 

from  Paris,  39. 

9,681. 

;t,  681. 

from  Paris,  39. 

41. 

n. 

attle  of,  772. 


itels,  the  Kremlin,  873 ;  Bolshol 
J74 ;  Maloi  Devoretz,  Tower  of 
1, 877 ;  the  Veche  Bell,  the  Arse- 
iral  of  the  Assumption,  House 
jr  Synod,  878 ;  Cathedral  of  the 
Michael,  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
,  879;  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
3,  Ascension  Convent,  Cathedral 
the  Beatified,  University  of  Mos- 
c  Museum,  E^O;  Riding-school, 
Dvor  or  Bazar,  Winter  Market, 
81 ;  Palace  and  Gardens  of  Pe- 
3mple  of  the  Savior,  Empress's 
;zkoi  Monastery,  882;  the  Her- 
Jethsemane,  883. 
ijni  Novgorod,  883. 


Moscow  to  Odessa,  884. 

Route  from  London,  38 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Moses,  Fountain  of,  652. 

Motala,  833. 

Moulins,  262. 

Mount  Carmel,  687. 

Etna,  612. 

Parnassus,  606. 

Tabor,  681. 

Washington,  962. 

Mnllingar,  57. 

Munich :  Hotels,  610;  Public  Buildines, Valet 
de  Place,  Carriage  Hire,  Days  for  visiting 
Galleries,  etc.,  the  Royal  Palace?,  611 ;  Ko- 
nigsban,  or  New  Palace,  614 ;  the  New  Pi- 
nacothek,  the  Glyptothek,  617;  Propylaen, 
the  Wimmer  Collection  of  Porcelain,  618; 
Photograph  Artists,  Museum  of  Schwan- 
thaler  the  Sculptor,  the  Royal  Brewery,  the 
Public  Library,  619 ;  Monuments,  620 ;  the 
Gate  of  Victory,  the  Market-place,  Churches, 
621 ;  the  Isar  Thor,  the  Great  Prison,  the 
Cemetery,  Palaces  of  Nymphenbnrg  and 
Schleissheim,  622. 

Munich  to  Augsburg,  622. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris,  39. 

Munkholm,  Fortress  of,  821. 

Mnottathal,  769. 

Murren,  728. 

Murzzschlag,  304. 

Mycenae,  603. 

N. 
Nablous,  579. 
Nah  ed-Damonr,  686. 
Namur,306. 

Route  from  Paris,  30. 

Nancy,  294. 
Nantes,  246. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 


Naples:  Hotels,  494;  Coral  and  Cameo  Trade, 
History,  Fortifications^  495;  Churches,  Ca- 
thedrale  Duomo,  Basilica  of  Santa  Restitu- 
ta,  Capella  del  Tesoro,  the  Liquefaction, 
Santa  Maria  della  Pietra  di  Sangri,  496; 
Christmas,  Cemeteries,  Palaces,  Museo  In- 
ternazional,  497 ;  Vesuvius,  601 ;  Grotto  di 
Pozzuoli,  Tomb  of  Virgil,  Excursions,  Ca- 

gri.  Grotto  Azzurra,  Green  Grotto,  Psesiura, 
alerno,  605 ;  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  502 ; 
Lake  Avemus,  Sibyl's  Cave,  Baths  of  Nero, 
Bav  of  Baise,  Tomb  of  Agrippina,  Litemum, 
Lake  Agnano,  Grotto  del  Cdne,  506. 
Naples  to  Cairo,  507. 

to  Palermo,  507. 

Route  Arom  London,  32 ;  from  Paris,  39. 


Narbonne,  267. 

to  Perpignan,  Spain,  268. 

Route  from  Paris,  39, 


Narni,  466. 

Naters,  761. 

Nauders,  764. 

Nauplia,  603. 

Navarin,  608. 

Nazareth,  680. 

Nemours,  263. 

Nesslau,  771. 

Netherlands,  or  Holland,  325-334. 

Neufchatel,  705. 

Route  from  Paris,  39. 

Neuhausen,  717. 
Neuilly,  236. 
Nenstadt,  304. 
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Neaveville,  708. 

Neawied,  641. 

Nevere,  262. 

Newark,  126. 

Newbare,  »60. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  18SL 

Newport,  United  States,  964. 

Newport,  Wales,  147. 

New  York  City,  946. 

Niagara,  968. 

Nice:  Hotels,  Climate,  Waters,  280;  to  Mo- 
nacOjStorei,  Excnrsions,  28L 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris,  89. 

Niesen,  Ascent  of  the,  746. 

Nile,yoyagiug  un  the,  fiB7  ei  aeq, 

Nime8f2QC 

AO«te  from  Paris,  89 

Niort,94a 

NoU,  897. 

Norway,  811-828. 

Norwich,  130. 

Nottingham,  190. 

Noyara,  441. 

to  Alexandria,  44S. 

Bonte  from  Paris,  89. 

Noyent-le-Rotioo,  240. 

Nubia,  QCO. 

Nuremberg:  Hotels,  Painters  and  Scnlptors, 
Notre  Dame  Church,  626 ;  the  Rathnaus, 
St  Sebald's  Church,  the  Picture -Gallery, 
the  Burg  or  Castle,  Chapel  of  St.  Giles, 
Church-yard  of  St  John,  626. 

Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  627. 

— —  Route  flrom  Parfi,40L 

Nyon,  676. 

Nystueu,  817. 


Oasis,  Arabian  Desert,  66& 
Oban,  69. 

to  Staffa  and  lona,  70. 

Obergelsten,  752. 
Oberhausen,  861. 

Route  fh>m  Paris,  40. 

Oberried,768. 
Oberwald,  762. 
Ockenfels,  Castle  of,  641. 
Odessa,  886. 
Oeschinen-Thall,  712. 
Olivone,  771. 
Olmutz.,  384. 
Olten,  707. . 

Route  fh>m  Paris,  40. 

01yiopol,886. 
Olympia,  60& 
Om  Bejddh,  666. 
Oneglia,  297. 
Oportq,929. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Orange,  296. 

Oranienbaum,  870. 

Orel,  886. 

Orleans,  243. 

Ormonts,  749. 

Omavasso,  800. 

Orsidre,  694. 

Orte,  466. 

Ortler-8pitz,785. 

Ostend :  Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris, 

40. 
Oster-Larsker,  809. 
Otranto,  441. 
Ouchy,  679. 


Ouohy:  Route  ttom  Paris,  40. 

Oxford:  Hotels,  Colleges,  *' Great  Tom," 
Names  of  Colleges  in  the  University,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  Museum,  Excursions, 
etc,  117.  • 

Oxford :  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

P. 

Padua:  Hotels,  Dnomo,  Church  of  San  Giu- 
stina,  410 ;  Church  of  Sant*  Antonio,  Tombs, 
Arena,  Unlyerslty,  411 ;  Palazzo  della  Mu- 
nicipalita,  Biblioteca  Capitolare,  Botanic- 
al Gardens,  Obsenratory.  Prato  delle  Valle, 
Palazzo  Pappafava,  Scnola  di  Sant' Antonia, 

Padua  to  Yicenza,  418. 

Route  fh)m  Paris,  40. 

Palamede,  Fortress  of,  608. 
Palermo,  606. 

to  Messina,  611. 

Route  fh>m  London,  88;  flrom  Paris,  40. 

Palestine  and  Syria,  660-669. 
Pallanza,  430, 703, 744. 
Pamplona,  944. 

toTolosa,944. 

Route  flrom  Paris,  40. 


Paris :  Approach  from  Rouen,  166 ;  the  Oc- 
troi, Carriages,  Hotels,  156;  Galignani's 
Messenger,  167 ;  Apartments,  Boarding- 
houses,  158 ;  Restaurants  and  Cafes,  Car- 
riages and  Omnibuses,  169 ;  History  of  Par- 
is. 160;  TheWat  with  Germany,  161;  Diary 
of  the  War,  162 ;  The  Thiers  Government 
169 ;  The  Commune  and  the  Government, 
170 ;  Legion  of  Honor,  Army,  Fortifica- 
tions, 172 ;  Sovereigns  of  France,  National 
Garde  Mobile,  Courts,  Tribunals,  and 
Civil  Administrations,  178;  Mayors,  Po- 
lice, Prisons,  and  Correctional  Estab- 
lishments. 174;  Children  of  Americans 
bom  in  France,  Deaths  of  Americans  in 
France,  Tour  of  I*aris  for  Fifteen  Days, 
176 ;  Tour  of  Paris  for  Bight  Days,  for  Two 
Days,  for  One  Day,  176 ;  Days  and  Hours 
when  Museums,  Monuments,  and  Libraries 
can  be  visited,  177 ;  Theatres,  178 ;  Con- 
certs, Public  Balls,  Cafe  Glacier,  179 :  Bals 
Masques,  Jardins  des  Fleurs,  Steam-boats, 
Railways.  181:  the  Boulevards,  182;  the 
new  Boulevards,  184 ;  the  Quays.  186 ;  the 
Bridges,  186 ;  Placed  Statues,  Fountains, 
Colonne  de  Julllet,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Place  du  Carrousel,  Place  du  ChAteau 
d'Eau,  Place  du  Ch&telet  187 ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde  of  Louis  XY.,  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Place  Danphine,  Arc  de  Trioniphe  de 
TEtoile,  188 ;  Place  de  Gr^ve,  Place  Lonvois 
or  Richelien,Place  du  Palais  Bourbon.Pan- 
th6on,  Place  Royal  or  des  Vosges,  Place  du 
Prince  Eugene,  Place  YendAme,  189 ;  Co- 
lonne Yenoome,  Place  du  TrAne,  Place  des 
Yictoires.  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  Statue  of  Ney,  of  Henry  lY.,  Fon- 
taines de  TArbre  Sec,  de  la  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  des  Innocents,  Molidre,  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  190 ;  Garden  of  the  Luxembonre, 
Champs  Elysdes,  Rond  Point,  Arc  de 
TEtoile,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrice,  Porte  Daupnine,  191;  Hip- 
podrome de  Longchamps,  Cascade  Long- 
champs,  All  6e  Longchamps,  Th^Atre  des 
Flenrs,Croix  Catelan,192 ;  Churches,  Chap- 
el of  St  Ferdinand,  198  ;  Church  o^  St. 
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the  Madeleine,  194 ;  N<6tre  Dame  de 
I,  Chnrch  of  St.  Eastache,  Chnrch  of 
nain  rAozerrois,  Church  of  St.  Sol- 
5;  Church  da  Val  dn  GrAce  and  Ud- 
[ilitaire,  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
:;hnrch  of  St  Vhicent  de  Paul,  196 ; 
Dame  des  Victoires,  Saint  Chapelle, 
:an  Chapel,  197 ;  Palaces  of  the  Tuil- 
id  Louvre,  197 ;  the  old  Louvre,  Col- 
I  du  LouvrCjTower  of  the  Louvre,Pal-' 
'Elya^e  Napoleon,  199 ;  Palais  Royal, 
du  Luxemoourg,  200 ;  Palace  of  the 
tive  Body,  201 ;  Palais  de  I'lndns- 
ilais  du  Quai  d'Orsay,  Palais  de  la 
d'Honneur,  Falais  de  I'Institnt,  202 ; 
les  Affaires  Etrangdres,  the  Institut, 
:eVille,Banque  deFrance.the  Bourse 
hange,203;  Mint,  Imperial  Carpet 
ictory,  204 ;  Gk)vemment  PrintiDf?- 
Govemraent  Porcelain  Manufacto- 
remment  Tohacco  Factory,  General 
ffice,  Plate-glass  Warehouse,  the  Pan- 
205;  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
I  de  Francois  I.,  Maison  de  Corneille, 
I  de  Racine,  Sports,  Races,  206:  Jock- 
b,  Hippodnmie  de  Longchamps,  Mn- 
Art  Galleries,  207;  Museum  of  the 
ibonrg,  H6tel  de  Cluny,  Palais  des 
es.  Museum  d'Artillerie,  214 ;  Educa- 
Establishments,  the  Sorbonue,  Pal- 
L  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  215 ;  Biblio- 
Imp^riale,  Jardin  des  Plantes,216; 
inagerie.  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
isenratoire  des  Arts,  217 ;  Hospitals, 
ouses,  218 ;  Mont  de  PieU^  Creches, 
des  Invalides.  219 ;  Ecole  Militaire, 
[ilitary  Hospitals,  Markets,  Tatter- 
Abattoirs,  Artesian  Wells,  221 ;  Ca- 
I'Ourcq,  Sewers,  Catacombs,  Ceme- 
222 ;  Tradesmen  recommended,  223 ; 
era,  Physicians,  and  Lawyers,  224; 
kl  Advice  to  Travelers,  American 
National  Company,  225. 
Cherbourg,  Route  1, 236. 
Brest,  Route  2, 239. 
Nantes,  Route  8, 242. 
La  Rochelle,  Route  4, 247. 
Bordeaux,  Route  6, 249. 
>  Narbonne,  via  Carcassonne,  Route 

Narbonne,  via  Beziers,  Route  7, 268. 
Switzerland,  via  Dijon,  Route  8, 260. 

Marseilles,  Route  9, 266. 

Strasbourg,  Route  10, 281. 

Cologne,  Route  11, 806. 

Vienna,  Route  12, 806. 
.  Vichy,  263. 

Genoa,  296. 

Turin,  297. 
I  Metz  848. 

Berlin,  via  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Co- 
and  Hanover,  849. 
[)ute  from  London,  82. 
Duteafrom.to all  parts  ofthe  world,  84. 
History,  the  Ducal  Palace,  431 ;  Far- 
theatre,  Museum,  Churches,  Palazzo 
irdino,  the  Stradone,  432. 
)  Modena,  482. 

oute  from  London,  82 ;  fhim  Paris,  40. 
760. 

per  Steamships,  xviii.  et  «eg. 
»— Regulations   regarding  United 
I XV.  et  Mq, 


Pastarena,  704. 
Patras,  606. 
Pau,  255. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Parii 

40. 
Pauillac,  Chateau  Latltte,  264. 
Peekskill,  950. 
Pembroke,  146. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Penrith,  128. 
Penzance,  151. 
Perpignau,  258. 

Route  from  Parle,  40. 

Perth,  76. 
Perugia,  464. 
Pesaro,  488. 
Pescara,  440. 
Peschiera,  418. 
Pesth,  396. 

Route  ftom  London,  82 ;  from  Parii 


40. 

Peterborough,  126. 
Peterhof  Palace,  870. 
Petra,  656. 
Pmffers,  Baths  of,  756. 

Route  ttam  Paris,  40. 

Pfyn,  Forest  of,  761. 
Philadelphia,  966. 
Philse,  660. 
Piacenza,  431. 

to  Parma,  481. 


Pidhavro,608. 

Pierre  &  Bot,  or  Toad  Stone,  706. 

Pierrefonds,  Baths  of:  Route  from  Paris,  4 

Pilatup,  Mont,  787. 

Piraeus,  599. 

to  Corinth,  602. 

Pisa :  Hotels,  Cathedral,  467 ;  the  High  Alta 
Tombs,  Baptistery,  Leaning  Tower,  Cami 
Santo,  468;  Chtirch  of  Santa  Caterina,  Saj 
ta  Maria  della  Spina,  University,  Botanic 
Garden.  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  Acad 
mia  della  Belle  Arti,  Palazzo  Lanfrancta 
the  Residence  of  Lord  Byron,  Counte 
Guicciola,  Piazza  du  Cavalieri.  Baths,  Sf 
Pietro  in  Grado,  Certosa,  469 ;  Cascine,  47 

Pisa  to  Leghorn,  470. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 


Pigtoia,  441. 

to  Florence,  441. 


Piz  Alun,  767. 

Bernina,  766. 

Chiampatsch,  764. 

Corvatsch,  761. 

Griatschouls,  764, 

Languard,  766. 

Mezdi,  764. 

Mundaun,  770. 

Murailg,  766. 

Nair,  761. 

Pisoc,  764. 

Roseg,  766. 

Rusein,  772. 

Sol,  757. 

Todi,  762. 

Tumbif,  770. 


Plnrs,  767. 

Plymouth,  England,  160. 

United  States,  968. 

Poitiers,  247. 

to  Rochefort,  247. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 


Poltava,  886. 
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Pompeii,  502. 

Pont  da  Garde,  269. 

Ponte,  763. 

Pontreeina,  764. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  575. 

Porlezza,  745. 

Porto  Manrizio,  297. 

Portrush,  60. 

Portsmouth,  132. 

Portugal,  928. 

Poechiavo,  766. 

PoQghkeepsie,  950. 

Prad,  7G6. 

Prague :  Hotels,  Alstadt,  St  John  Nepomnk, 
881 ;  Hradshin,  Laurenziberg,  Cathedral, 
Relics,  Chapel  of  St.  John  Nepomnk,  Caro- 
linnm,  Thier-Klrche,  Rathhans,  382 ;  John 
of  Luzembourg,  Museimi,  John  Hnss, 
Acropolis,  Queen  Libussa,  Czemln  Palace, 
883 ;  Wallenstein's  Palace,  Places  of  Resort, 
Manufactures,  Monuments,  384. 

Prague  to  Yieuna,  384. 

Route  firom  London,  32 ;  firom  Paris, 

40. 

Presbure,  396. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  927. 


Quebec,  958. 

$ueenstown,/orm«r{2/  Cone  of  Cork,  44. 


Racconigl,  447. 


?1»44 
56. 


R. 


ute  from  Paris,  40. 


Rambonillet,  286. 

Ramleh,  563. 

Ramsgate,  131. 

Route  from  Pftrls,  40. 

Randers,  810. 

Ranft,  723. 

Rapperschwyl,  756. 

Ras  en-Nakonrah,  587. 

Rastchak:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Ratisbon :  Hotels,  623 ;  the  Dome  or  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter,  the  Rathhans,  the  Scotch 
Benedictine  Church,  the  WalhaDa  or  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  624. 

Ratisbon :  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Ravenna,  435. 

to  Faenza,  etc,  487. 

Rawyl,  Summit  of  the,  747. 

Reichenau,  800, 758. 

Reid,  784 

Rennes,  241. 

Rethel,  292. 

Rezzonica,  429. 

Rheims,  291. 

to  Nancy,  292. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rheineck,  Castle  of,  641. 

Rheinfelden,  717. 

Rhine :  Route  from  London  to  the,  82 ;  from 
Paris,  40. 

Rhoda,  544. 

Rhodes,  Island  of,  689. 

to  Smyrna,  6S9. 

Rhone  Glacier,  the,  732. 

Rhyl,  141. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  116. 

Richterswyl,  756. 

Rlffelberg,  the,  699. 


Riga:  Route  from  Paris, 40. 
Rigi,  the,  786. 
Rimini,  437. 

to  Ancona,  438. 

to  BrindisL  43& 


Ringsted,  808. 

Riom,  262. 

Ripalta,  440. 

Ripon,  125. 

I^ukaufos  Fall,  the,  819. 

Roanne,  265. 

Rochefort  (sur  Mer),  248. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 


Rochester,  131. 
Roeskilde,  806. 
Rolle,  676. 
!l^omainmotier,  754. 
Romanshorn,  738. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 


Rome :  Hotels.  471 ;  Walls,  Gates,  Bridges, 
472 ;  Forum  Romannm,  Temple  of  Concord, 
Temple  of  Vespasian,  Temple  of  Saturn, 
Arch  of  Septimins  Severns,  Column  of  Pho- 
cas,Via  Sacra,  Basilica  of  Julia,  Recortasis, 
Temple  of  Romulus,  Arch  of  Janus  Qnadri- 
frons.  Cloaca  Maxima,  Temple  of  Vesta. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Temple  of 
Fortnna  Virilis,  House  of  Rienzi,  Excava- 
tions at  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  House  of 
Augustus,  473 ;  Circus  Maximus,  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  Arch  of  Constantine,  Meta  Sn- 
dans,  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  Colosseum,  474;  Baths  of 
Titus,  Temple  of  Remus,  Tbmb  of  Bibulns, 
Capitol,DyingGladiator,etc.,475;  Reserved 
Cabinet,  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,Tarpeian  Rock,  Forum  Traja- 
num.  Forum  of  Pallas,  PantheonuTempIe  of 
Neptune,  476 ;  Theatres,  BathsofDiocletian, 
Tomb  of  Hadrian  (now  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo),  477 ;  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  Colum- 
baria, Piazzas,  Churches,  St  Peter^s,  478 ; 
Monuments,  Ascent  of  the  Dome,  Subterra- 
nean Church.  479 ;  Ceremonies  in  StPeter*8, 
Lateran  Basilica,  Table  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten.  Scala  Santa,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  480 ;  Cnapel  of  the  Holv  Sacra- 
ment, Pauliue'Chapel,  St  Paul  without  the 
Walls,  Basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo,  "St  Agnes, 
Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  481 ;  other 
Churches,  482 ;  Vatican,  immense  number 
of  Rooms,  Scalia  Regia,  Sistine  Chapel,  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  Frescoes,  Logos  of  Raphael, 
Stauze  of  Raphael,  483 ;  Picture-Gallery.Ro- 
phaers  Transfiguration,  484 ;  Domenichi- 
no*8  Masterpiece,  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  Museum,  Library,  485 ;  Corridor  of 
Inscriptions,  Museo  Chiaramonti,  Braochio 
Nnovo,- Statues  and  Busts,  Faun  of  Praxi- 
teles, Rotunda,  Court  of  Belvidere,  486 ;  the 
Laocoon,  Apollo  Belvidere.  Hall  of  Ani- 
mals, Gallery  of  Statues,  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  Hall  of  Biga,  Etruscan  Museum,  Lat- 
eran Museum,  Quirinal  Palace,  Private  Pal- 
aces, Palazzo  Borghe8e,487 ;  Palazzo  Colon- 
na,  Palazzo  Corsini,  Palazzo  Doria-Pamflni 
Farnese,  Famesina  Barberinij  Spada  (Pom- 
pey's  Statue).  Rospigliosi,  Guido  a  Murder- 
er. 488 ;  Academy  of  St  Luke^  Manufactory 
of  Mosaics,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  Bank- 
ers, Manufact;ure6,  Villas  Albana,  Borghese, 
Lndovisi,  489 ;  Pamflli-Doria  and  Palatina, 
Excursions,  Via  Appia,  Tomb  of  Sdplo, 
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Arch  of  Drusas,  Ghnrcli  of  6t  Sebastian, 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Albano,  Grotta 
Ferrata,Fra8cati,490 ;  Claadian  AqnednctB, 
Sacred  Grove  of  Bacchus,  called  by  some 
the  Temple  of  Egeria,  Palestrini  Colonna, 
Tivoli,  Villa  of  Hadrian,  Mons  Sacer,  Veil, 
Prima  Portia,  Ostia,  491 ;  Days  and  Honrs 
for  Visiting  the  different  Palaces,  4»2 ;  Seg- 
ni,  Stadios  of  different  Arttbts,  492,  493; 
Climate,  Physicians,  Lodgings,  493;  Car- 
riages, Servants,  494.  ■ 

Rome  to  Naples,  494. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris,  40. 

Ronne.  808. 

Rosenlaui,  Baths  and  Glacier  o^  730. 

Ross,  140. 

Rothenthnrm,  774. 

Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  67. 

Rotterdam,  827. 

to  the  Hague,  via  Delft,  327. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris,  40. 

Rouen,  154. 

to  Paris,  168. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Roumili-Fener,  596. 

Roumili-Kissar,  Castle  of  Europe,  695. 

Routes  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
29. 

from  Paris  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  84. 

Rovercdo,  304. 

Rubens,  the  Painter,  314. 

Rndesheim,  esd. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rugby,  120. 

Rngge,  441. 

Rnngsted,  803. 

Russia,  836-893. 

Rydboholm,  831. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight:  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Rytterknaegten,  808. 


Saardam,  332. 
Saas,  704. 
Sabye,  810. 
Sachseln,  728. 
Safed,  582. 
St.  Andrew's.  88. 

—  Anton,  781. 

—  Asaph.  142. 

—  Ay,  243. 

—  Bernard,  691. 

Route  from  Pariei,  41. 

—  Branchier,  696. 

—  Brieuc,  241. 

—  Cloud,  233. 

—  Denis,  234. 

—  Gall,  or  St.  Gallen,  759. 
Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Germain,  235. 

—  Gervais,  Baths  of,  684. 
Route  from  Paris,  37. 

—  Gingolph,  682. 

—  Gotbard  Railway,  738. 

—  Leonard's,  133. 

—  Louis,  956. 

—  Malo,  241. 

—  Martin,  684. 

—  Maurice,  299, 750. 
Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Michel,  298,777. 

—  Moritz,  the  Baths  of,  761. 

Route  from  London,  32 ;  from  Paris,  41. 


St  Niklans,  699. 

—  Ouen,  236. 

—  Paul,  956u 

—  Percy,  277. 

—  Petersburg :  Routes  to,  Hotels,  841 ;  Isl- 
ands and  Bridges,  Stlsaac*s  Cathedral,  842; 
Smolnoi  Church,  Institution  des  Demoi- 
selles Noble,  Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg, 
848 ;  Cathedral  and  Fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Mist,  844 ;  Preobajenskl 
Church, Winter  Palace,  845 ;  Crown  Jewels, 
847 ;  the  Hermitage,  848 ;  Marble  Palace, 
Michailoff  Palace,  «S9 ,  Taurida  Palace,  An- 
nitchkoff  Palace,  the  Admiralty,  Statues 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  II.,  860 ; 
Arsenals,  Mu^eun^i  or  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Foundling  Hospital,  861 ;  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, University,  Academy  of  Arts,  862 ;  Rus- 
sian Gallery,  Private  Picture-Galleries,  863 ; 
Imperial  Public  Library,  864 ;  Museum  of 
Imperial  Carriages,  865 ;  Moscow  Gate,  866 ; 
Fur  Dealers,  Theatres,  Summer  Gardens, 

.  Gardens  of  Catharineschoff.  867 ;  Alexan- 
der Palace,  868 ;  Pavloek  Palace  and  Arse- 
nal, Poulkova  Observatory,  869. 

St.  Petersburg :  Route  from  London,  82 ;  from 
Paris,  41. 

—  Pierre,  694. 

—  Prex,  677. 

—  Quentin,  30S. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Remo,  297. 

—  Sebastian,  900. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

—  Sergins  Monastery,  871. 

—  Vittore,  301, 768. 
Salamanca,  904. 
Salisbury,  149. 
Sallanches,  684. 

Salzburg :  Route  from  Paris,  40. 

Samaria,  579. 

Samoens,  689. 

San  Bernardino,  801, 768. 

San  Ildefouso,  or  La  Grapja  Palace,  913. 

Saragossa,  942. 

Route  from  Paris,  40. 


Saratoga,  960. 
Sargans,  756. 
Samen,  724. 
Sarzana,  451. 
Sattel,  772. 
Saumur,  246. 
Saut  Ste.  Marie,  96& 
Savona,  297. 
Saxen-les-Bains,  760. 
Scanfs,  764. 
Scarborough,  124. 
Schaff  hausen,  718. 

to  Constance,  718. 

Schiers,  774. 
Schilthom,  the,  728. 
Schinznach,  Baths  of,  716. 
Schlangenbad,  637. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  from  Paris, 


40. 

Schmerikon,  756. 
Schupf  helm,  745. 
Schwa1bach,6S7. 

Route  from  London,  32;  from  Paris,  41. 


Schwanden,  769. 

Schwanze  Thurm,  or  Black  Tower,  716. 

Schweizerhof,  the,  717. 

Schwyz,  736. 
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Scotland,  02-88. 
Sebaste,  579. 
Seewen,  T3& 
SeeoTia,  013. 
Sehail,  549. 
Sempach,  716. 
Sennwald,  763. 
Sens,  295. 
Sepey,  748. 

Sestri  de  Ponente,  «97. 
Sevastopol,  887. 
Seville,  919. 

to  Cadiz,  926. 

Sevres.  234. 

Shanghai :  Ronte  from  Paris,  41. 

Sheifeld,  127. 

Shekh  Abaddeh,  544. 

Shiloh,  or  Seilun,  679. 

Shrewsbury,  140. 

Sicily,  507. 

Sidon,  5S6. 

Sieben  Bronnen,  the,  74T. 

Siena,  471. 

Sierra  Nevada,  937. 

Sierre,  299, 761. 

Sils  Maria,  767. 

Silverplana,  761. 

Simpheropol,  891. 

SImplon,  the,  300,  702. 

Sinai  to  Akabah,  663. 

Sinigag1ia,438. 

Sion,  748, 761. 

Sioot,  or  Assioot,  644. 

Siwah,  566. 

Skageu,  810. 

Skeleton  Tonrs,  xxiv.  et  seq. 

Skokloster,  Caatle  of,  834. 

Sligo,  57. 

Smyrna,  690. , 

to  Constantinople,  690. 

Soleure,  or  Solotharn,  706. 
Solothnrn,  or  Soleure,  706. 
Solstein,  the,  782. 
SondTio,  302, 767. 
Soro,  808. 
Southampton,  184.  * 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Spa,  306;  the  Fountains,  Excursions,  Cas.uo, 
Races,  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  307. 

Route  firom  Loudon,  32;  from  Paris, 


41, 

Spain,  894-944. 
Sparta,  607. 

toPylos,608. 

Speer,  the,  756. 
Spello,  466. 
Spezzla,  461. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Splugen,  300, 768. 
Spoleto.  466. 

Stachelberg,  Baths  of,  772. 
Stafa,  756. 
Staffa,  71. 
Stafford,  121. 
Stalden,  704. 
Statzerhorn,  the,  760. 
Steinacfa  Station,  303. 
Stelvia,  the,  786. 

Road  over  the,  802. 

Stenay,  292. 

Stenia,  595. 

Sterzing,303,786. 

Stirling,  81 ;  Excursions  from,  82. 


Stockholm:  Hotels,  Riddarsholm,  Helge 
Anteholm,  Carriages,  826 ;  Royal  Palace, 
826;  Royal  Library,  National  Museum,  827 ; 
Kungstrfigarden,  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Churches,  Statues,  829;  Theatres.Deer  Park, 
Villa  Bystrora,  Carlberg  and  Haga  Parks, 
Carlberg  and  Haga  Castlei*,  Excursiims, 
830 ;  Castle  of  Ulricsdnl,  Royal  Palaces  of 
Svartsio  and  Rosersberg,  831. 

Stockholm  to  Qottenburg,  831. 

to  Upsala,  883. 

to  St.  Petersburg,  834. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Stocklerstad,  820. 
Stonehenge,  149. 
Stoss.  the,  740. 
Strasbourg,  348. 

to  Cologne,  849. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Stratford-on-Avon,  118. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Strelna  Palace,  871. 
Stre6a,300,430,744. 
Stuben,  781. 
Stuttgart,  628. 

Route  from  London,  82 ;  ttom  Paris,  41. 


Suez,  652. 

Route  from  Parle,  41. 

Sundvolden,  817. 

Sursee,  716. 

Susa,  299, 778. 

Susten,  761. 

Swansea,  146. 

Sweden,  822-836. 

Switzerland,  666-778. 

Routes  to.  Passports,  Baggage,  Money, 

Hotels,  666 ;  Season  for  Travelmg,  Cloth- 
ing, etc.,  666 ;  Excursions,  Guides,  Horses 
and  Carriages,  667 ;  Diligences,  Territory, 
Telegraph,To8tage,  Railway,  658;  Consti- 
tution, Population.  Cantons,  Budget,  Army, 
Lakes,  Rivers  and  Falls,  659 ;  Interestipg 
Points  of  View,  Passes  and  their  Heights, 
the  Alps.  660 ;  Heights  of  Mountains,  Gla- 
ciers, History,  661  ;  Fetes  des  Luttenrs 
(Wrestling  Days),  Routes  through  Switzer- 
land, 663. 

Syracuse,  512. 

Syria  and  Palestine,  660-689. 


Tangier,  981. 
Tanlay,  295. 
Tautura,  587. 
Tappan.  949. 
Tarare,  266. 
Tarascon,  296. 
Tarasp-Bad,  764. 
Tarragona,  939. 
Tarrytown,  949. 
Tavanasa,  770. 
Tel  Basta,  557. 
Tel  el  Amarna,  644. 
Tell's  Chapel,  740.    ■ 
Tenby,146. 
Tep6  Kermen,  890. 
Temi,  466. 
Tete  Noire,  692. 
Thebes,  Greece,  607. 

Egypt,  646. 

Theodnsia,  891. 
Therapia,  69& 
Thionville,  348. 
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Thomery  Station,  295. 
ThoDon,  688. 

to  sixt,  ess. 

to  Geneva,  6S3. 

Thousand  Islands,  the,  957. 
Thun,  713i  745. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  41. 

Thnsis,  300, 758. 
Tiberias,  581. 
Tiflis^  893. 
TinoB,  819. 
Tipperary,  62. 
Tirawo,302,767. 
Titlis,  the,  733. 
Toledo,914. 

Ronte  from  Paris,  41. 

Tonilevolden,  817, 


nte  from  Paris,  41. 


Tiiplitz,  8€ 


Toronto,  957. 

Torquay,  150. 

Tosa  Palls,  752. 

Toulon,279. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Toulouse,  257. 

TouneiTe,  296. 

Tours,  244. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris,  41. 

Tours  in  skeleton,  zxiv.  et  seq. 

Tourtemagne,  299, 751. 

Treib,  740. 

Trent,  303. 

Trenton  Falls,  961. 

Treves,292. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Trieste.  398. 

Route  from  London,  38 ;  from  Paris,  41. 

Trifthom,  the,  697. 

Tripoli,  588. 

Tripolitza,  607. 

Troeen,  762. 

Troitzkoi  Monastery,  882. 

Trolhatten,  Falls  of,  883. 

Trondhjera,  820. 

Trons,  770. 

Tsarko^  S^lo,  Palace  of!  868. 

Tula,  884. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  188. 

Turbia,  '^6. 

Turin :  Hotels,  444 ;  Duomo,  Chapel  of  Santo 
Sindone,  Church  of  La  Consolato,  Church 
of  del  Corpus  Domini,  Palazzo  Royal,  445 ; 
Arraoria  Regia,  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings. 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Universit6  Reale  Piazza  di  San 
Carlo,  Piazza  Susini,  Piazza  Vittoria  Eman- 
uele.  Palaces,  Theatres,  446 ;  Charitable  In- 
stitutions, Manufactures,  La  Superga,  447. 

Turin  to  Genoa,  447. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Parisi41. 

Turkey  and  Greece, 

Tyre,  586. 

Tyrol,  779-787. 


Ulm,  628. 

to  Stuttgart,  628. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Ulswater,  Lake,  129. 
Ulverston,  129. 
United  States,  945-967. 
Unspunnen,  Castle  of,  726. 
Cnterschilchen,  772. 


Upsala,  833. 
Uri,  Lake  of,  740. 
Utrecht,  333. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Uznach,  755. 


Valence,  277, 296. 
Valencia,  937. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Valetta,  517 
Valladolid,904. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 


Vallorbe,  764. 

Valogaes,  238. 

Val  Tosa,  752. 

Vanzone,  704. 

Varna:  Route  from  Paris, 41. 

Vasto,440. 

Vedbaek,  803. 

Vegli  Station,  297. 

Venetia,  or  Venice,  399. 

Venice :  Hotels,  Situation,  Grand  Canal,  Gon- 
dolas, 400  ;  Manufactures,  Government, 
401 ;  Piazza  San  Marco,  Church  of  St.  Gemi- 
niano.  Private  Residences,  402 :  Church  of 
San  Marco,  Bronze  Horses,  Zeno  Chapel, 
Baptistery,  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  403 ; 
Chapel  of  Madonna  di  Mascoli,  Sacristy, 
Torre  deU'Orologio,  Royal  Palace,  Librana 
Vecchie,  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Mint,  Campa- 
nile, 404;  Doge's  Palace,  Giant's  Staircase, 
the  Lion's  Month,  Scala  d'Oro,  Bibliotheca 
di  San  Marco.Tintoretto's  Pain  ting  of"  Par- 
adise," Paul  Veronese's  Painting  of  "Ven- 
ice," 405;  Salo  della  Scrutinio,  Sala  della 
Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotto  Piomba(Bridge  of 
Sighs,  Arsenal,  406;  Palazzo  Foscari,  Pi- 
sani  a  Polo,  Grimani,  Manfrini,  Moro  (the 
supposed  Residence  of  Othello),  Formosa, 
Taglioni,  del  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo  died), 
Tintoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  de'  Frari,  Titian's  Monument,  407 ; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  Academia  delli  Belle  Arti,  Titian, 
408 ;  his  First,  Last,  and  Greatest  Produc- 
tion, Schools,  Tintoretto.  Museo  Correr, 
Theatres,  Charitable  Institutions,  Gondola 
Fares,  409 ;  Valet  de  Place,  410. 

Venice  to  Padua,  410. 

Route  from  London,  33 ;  from  Paris,  41. 


Ventimiglia,  296. 

Verblungsnaes,  821. 

Vemayaz,  750. 

Verona:  Hotels,  Fortifications,  Catullus, 

Pliny,  414 ;  Paul  Veronese,  Amphitheatre, 

Fortifications,  415 ;  Churches.  Palaces,  416 ; 

Tombs  of  the  old  Lords  of  Verona,  Town 

Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb,  417. 
Verona  to  Mantua,  417. 

to  Milan,  418. 

Route  from  Paris,  41. 

Versailles,  227-230. 
Verviers,  307. 
Vevay,  679. 

Route  from  Paris,  42.      •       • 

Viborg,  811. 
Vicenza,413. 

to  Verona,  414. 

Route  from  Paris,  42. 


Vichy :  Hotels,  263 ;  Springs,  Diseases,  new 
Casino,  264  •  Park,  Physicians,  Excursions, 
265. 
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Vichy  to  Switzerland,  266. 

Route  from  London,  83 ;  from  Paris,  48. 

Vienna :  Hotels.  384 ;  History,  Promenades, 
Palaces,  People,  885 ;  Public  Buildings,  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  Churches,  Onurch 
of  the  Augustines,  Conova's  Monument  of 
the  Archduchess  Christine,  Church  of  the 
Capncines,  886 ;  Coffin  of  Napoleon  II., 
Carmelite  Church,  Imperial  Palace,  Cabi- 
net of  Antiquities,  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  387 ; 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Schalzkam- 
mer  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office.CoHch-Uouse, 
Biding-S€hool,Volksgarten,Hofgarten,Pic- 
ture-Qallery,  888 ;  Ambras  Collection,  Ar- 
mor,EBterhazySuhimer  Palace,  PrinceLlch- 
tensteiu's  Palace,  Counts  Czernin,  Schon- 
brunn,  Harrach,  and  Lemberg's  Collection 
of  Pictures,  Imperial  Arsenal,  891 ;  Univer- 
sity, General  Hospital,  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Theatres,  392 ;  Meerschaum8,Mannfactnre8, 
Carriages,  Baggage,  Passports,  Caf'S,  Valet 
de  Place,  Opera-Glasses,  Lace  and  Bohemi- 
an Glass,  393. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  804, 897. 

to  Trieste^a43einmering  Railway,  S04. 

to  Baden  Warm  Springs,  394. 

to  Modling,  894. 

to  Schonbrunu,  394. 

to  Saxenburg,  394. 

to  Kalenbnrg,  396. 

to  Klosternenberg,  396. 

to  Leopoldsberg,  896. 

to  Pesth,  896. 

to  Venice  direct,  898. 

Route  from  London,  88 ;  from  Paris, 

42. 

Vienne,  276, 296. 

Viesch,  762. 

Vigo,  930. 

ViUard,  749. 

Villeneuve,  299, 682.       > 

Villeperdue,  247. 

Vincennes,  236. 

Vispach,  299,  761. 

Vlttoria,  901. 

Vitznau,  739. 

Voltri,  297. 

Vostizza,  606. 

Vufflens,  Chateau  of,  677. 

W. 

Wadenswyl,  766, 7T2. 
Waldhauser,  769. 
Wadi  Haifa,  661. 
Waldshut,  717. 
Wales,  141-148. 
— —  the  Tour  of,  141. 
Worcester,  149. 
Wallenstadt,  766. 
Warsaw,  841. 

Route  from  London,  38. 

Warwick,  lia 
Wasen,  741. 
Washington,  D.C.,  966. 
Waterford,  63. 
Waterloo,  818. 


Wauwyl,  716. 
Weggis,  739. 
Weimar,  373. 

to  Erfurt,  874. 

Weissbad,  762. 

Weissenburg,  Sulphur  Baths  of,  747. 

Weissenfels,  873. 

Weissenstein,  the,  706. 

Weissenthurni,  640. 

Weuer  Lake,  833. 

Wenersborg,  888. 

Wesen,  766. 

West  Point,  980. 

Wetterhom,  the,  729. 

Wetter  Lake,  833. 

Whitehaven,  130. 

White  Mountains,  961. 

Wiborg,  836. 

Wiesbaden,  686. 

Route  from  London,  88. 


Wiesen,  776. 

Wiu'ht,  the  Isle  of:  Tours  of,  134 ;  luyasion 
of,  the  King  of  Wight,  Osbonie  House, 
Ryde,  136;  Sauduwn,  Shankliu,  the  Chine,. 
Undercliflf  or  Landslip,  136;  Bouchurch, 
Ventnor,  Freshwater,  ia7;  Newport,  Car- 
isbrooke  Castle,  West  Cowes,  Norris  Cas- 
tle, 138. 

Wildbad,  Baths  of:  Route  from  London,  39L 

Wildegg  Castle,  716. 

Wildhaus,  771. 

Wildstrubel,  the,  747. 

Winchester,  134. 

Windermere,  129. 

Windsor,  116. 

Winterthur,  720. 

Wittenberg,  364. 

Woodstock,  117. 

Worb,  746. 

WurzDurg,627. 

to  Frankfort,  628. 

Y. 

Yalta,  891. 

Yarmouth,  131. 

Youghal,  47. 

York,  123. 

to  Durham,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  etc., 

124. 
to  Doncaster,  Newark,  Peterborongh, 

Cambridge,  etc.,  126.  - 
Yverdon,  704. 


Zerkintz,  Lake  of,  397. 

Zirl,  782. 

Zoflngen,  716. 

Zurich:  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Peters -kirche. 
Town  Library,  Old  Arsenal,  Public  Insti- 
tutions, Statue  of  Charlemagne,  Prome- 
nades, 721;  Botanical  Garden,  the  Baa- 
Bchanze,  Carriages,  Excursion^,  722. 

Zurich :  Route  from  London,  33. 

Zug,  726. 

Zuz,  763. 

Zweisimmen,  747. 


THE  END. 
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GOMPAGME  DES  IDES. 

VERDE   DELISLE  &   C?.?: 
Cachemires,  Dentelles. 

Mamifdcturers  of  Laces  at 

ALENCON,  CAEN, 

BRUXELLES,  BATEUX. 

This  house  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  !n 
Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  its  laces^  situated 
in  front  of  the.  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the 
finest  position  in  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  taste 
and  superiority  of  its  fabric^  but  also  for  the  regular- 
ity of  its  business  transactions. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  every  article  is  marked 


with  known  figures. 

Sale-Rooms: 

BRUXELLES, 

PARTS, 

1  Rue  da  la  Regenoa. 

80  Rne  Riohellen. 
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AU 


PETIT    SAINT-THOMASi 


NOVELTIES. 


Rue  Dir  Bag,  n'*'  27,  29,  31,  33,  et  35  Rub  de  l'Univbrsite,  n«  25, 

PARIS. 

This  House,  the  foundation  of  which  is  of  more  than  fifty  years'^ 
standing,  is -universally  known  and  famed  as  the  largest,  and  as 
one  of  the  first  establishments  in  Pa;ris,  in  which  thorough  confi- 
dence may  be  placed. 

In  its  immense  premises  will  be  found  the  most  complete  as- 
sortments of  SILKS,  FIBST  NOVELTIES,  SHAWLS,  WOOLENS,  LACE, 
LIN6EBIE,  READY-MADE  ARTICLES  FOR  LADIES,  FURS,  COTTON  AND 
THREAD  STUFFS,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES,  RIBBONS,  TRIMMINGS,  CARPETS, 
FURNISHING    STUFFS,  PARIS   ARTICLES   DE   LUXE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

. .  Every  thing  sold  here  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
ENGLISH   ASSISTANTS.  FIXED   PRICES. 

PARIS. 

o 
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WOODMAJ, 

TAILOR, 

NO.  22 

RUE    DE    LA    CHAUSEE    D'ANTIN, 

Invites   the   attention   of  the   American   and 
English 

TRAVELERS 

to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  style, 
and  quaUty  in  clothing. 

COURT  DRESSES 

Prepared  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 
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MAISON    AU    BON    MARCHE, 

(FAUBOURG  ST.  GERMAIN), 
rue:    r)XJ    BAC    and.    RTJK    33E    SEVRES. 

PARIS. 

EXTENSIVE  WAREHOUSES  FOR  NOVELTIES 

ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  MOST  WORTHY  OF  THE  SIGN  OP  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE 

QUALITY  AND 

REAL  BON  MARCHE 

OF  EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD. 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  SELLING  EVERY  THING 

CHEAP, 

THE  QUALITY  OF  WHICH  MAY  BE  ENTIRELY  RELIED  ON,  IS  ABSOLUTE  IN  THIS 

ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  ONE  WHICH  INSURES  THE  CONTINUATION 

OP  A  SUCCESS  HITHERTO  WITHOUT  PRECEDENT. 

The  new  establishment  which  the  Bon  Marche  has  just  constructed,  and  which 
adjoins  the  old  one,  and  has  doubled  the  importance  of  the  business,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  month  of  March,  1872. 

This  establishment,  especially  designed  for  a  large  sale  of  Novelties  of  the  latest 

style,  contains  every  thing  convenient  and  comfortable  that  experience  in  such 

matters  can  produce.     Notwithstanding  continual  enlargements,  it  was  found  that 

.  another  addition  must  be  made  to  the  already  immense  building  of  the  Bon 

Marche  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  its  customers. 

THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  BON  MAROH^, 
On  account  of  the  special  plan  of  their  construction,  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Paris  ;  for  nothing  so  vast  nor  so  well  laid  out  has  hitherto  been  designed.     Those 
who  wish  to  visit  the  buildings  and  dependencies  will  find,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  special  employes  who  will  be  placed  at  their  disposition  for  that  purpose. 
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JOHN    ARTHUR    &    CO., 

AGENTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  AND  AMEBIGAH  EMBASSIES, 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

General  Oommission  Agents,  and  Wme  Merchants, 
10  RUE  CASTIOLIONE, 


Established  44  Years. 


MB88RS.  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  visit- 
ing Paris  and  the  Continent  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  following  branches 
of  their  Establishments : 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Checks  on  the  various  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
highest  premium,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  Circular  and  other 
Notes,  the  usual  Bankers'  Commission  not  being  charged.  Accounts  Current  al- 
lowed, and  Interest  granted  on  Deposits.  Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, " 
America,  and  the  Continent,     bales  and  Purchases  of  Public  Securities  effected. 

ORIENTAL,    AMERICAN,   AUSTRALIAN,   AND    GENERAL 
"'WOULD  EXPRESS"  AND  TRANSIT  AGENC7. 

A  DAILY  PARCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS,  AND 
WEEKLY  FOR  AMERICA. 

HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pro* 
cured  in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  any  expense  to  the 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  other  accomodation  secured 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  advising  the  Firm. 

COMMISSION  AGENCY. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bronzes,  &c., 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thas  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  30  per  cent 

FOREIGN  AND  FRENCH  WIITEa 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thirty- 
six  veai-s,  enables  them  to  supply  wines  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 
charges. 
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VIENNA,  PARIS,  AND  LONDON. 

AUG.   KLEIN, 

FIRST  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 

or 

H'etiioy  Bronze, 

LeatlieUTOiT.aDilTortoise-SIiellliOoils. 

POBTFOUOS,  and  aU  Sorts  of  Articles  of  BUSSIAN  LEATH£B. 
CARVINGS    OF    EVERY   MATERIAL. 


ELEGJmT  ARTICLES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELERS. 


All  Articles  manufdctured  in  this  world-renowned 
Establishment  are  sold  at  Fixed  Wholesale  Prices. 


Manufactory,  VIENNA,  6  ANDREAGASSE. 


DEPOTS: 

(THE  oBienriL  house). 

Thb  Pubuc  is  cautionbd  against  Fikms  bearing  samb  namb. 

]P j4^]RIS5    "     "     6  &  8  Boulvard  des  Capucines, 

LOnSTDOISr,     ^5  Wlmpole  street,  W. 
2  \\ 
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J.  COSTIGAN  &  CO., 

House,  Estate,  and  General  Commission 

5   Rue    Schibe,  PARIS. 

Sale  and  Purchase  of  Properties^  Furniture^  Pictures^  JBronzeSy 
and  Works  of  Art  of  eve^y  description. 

Advantages  to  Americans  purchasing  througl^  J.  Costigan  &  Co. : 

1  St.  The  first  houses  only  are  treated  with  hi  each  case. 
2d.    The  purchaser  has  the  benefit  of  the  full  discount  over  6  per  cent. 
3d.    The  purchases  are  warehoused  free  of  cost  for  any  length  of  time. 
4th.  And  are  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  free  of  any 
other  than  the  packer  alid  shipper's  charges. 

Americans  will  find  every  protection  in  taking  famished  Houses 
or  Apartments  through  Messrs.  GOSTIQAN  &  CO.,  who  have  always 
on  their  lists  a  considerable  number  of  private  ones  confided  TO 
THEM  ONLY,  and  offered  at  VERT  LOW  PRICES. 


ENGLISH  FIRST 

HATS  LONDON 

OF  THE  HOUSES. 


1 


''^ft/ Place  deVOV^^^* 
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MILLION,  GUIET,  &  CO., 

Nos.  68,  60,  62,  &  96  AVENUE  MONTAIGNE, 

Largest  and  Best  Mannfactory  in  France 

•    OF 

CARRIAGES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS; 

LANDAUS, 
BROUGHAMS, 
CLARENCES,  and 
LIGHT  CARRUiGES  of  ALL  KINDS. 

MEDALS 

Ai  the  Principal  Erpositions  of  Paris,  London,  &  New  Tork. 
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HilG-HT  VICTORIA,  -with  a  Ne-w  IMetHod  of*  Svispension  ("bre- 
veted  S.  Q-.  3D.  Q-.),  oxxxittug  all  tl\e  ad\raxitase»  of  a  Carriage -with 
Sisbt  Springs,  ^^^tlxout  ausr  oi^its  disebd'vazitases. 

BBLVALLETTE  FKEBES, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARRIAGES- 

24  AVMNUM  DBS  CHAMPS  ELT8±ES, 


e.1 


InTE^W  COUDPli:,  xnuoli  ligliter  tlian  the  Ordinary  Conpe.  MIuoK 
appreciated  by  tliose  -wHo  reQ.uire  GhR,EA.T  SI*BED.  Breveted 
S.  C3-.  D.  a-. 
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PARIS. 

VINIT,  Successor, 

miSflilTH  AND  JBWeieR. 

Jurm0i)er  to  ti)e  Britist)  (Smbaads* 

11    BOULEVARD  DE  LA  MADELEINE    11. 

PARIS. 


M.  HYPOLYTE  MARTEL, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

JEWELRY, 

FURNISHER  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  CLUB, 
No.  4  PLACE  DE  L'OPERA. 

16 
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SPRENT,  SPRENT,  &  PHIPPS, 

laii0e  k  §$nm\  Cnninii00iim  %nt0, 
Wine  Merchants, 

a40    RUE  DE  RIVOLI    940, 

OOBNSB  OF  THE  FUlOB  DE  LA  OONOORDE, 

ReapeotfVilly  invite  Axnerioaxx  XTaxnilies  visiting  Surope  to  apply- 
to  tliexxi  for  Furnished  or  XJniVLmislied  Koruses  Or  Apartsxients  in 
Paris  and  its  S^nvirons. 

Every  inrorxnation  O-ratis,  and  pains  talxen  to  insure  Soonojny 
and  Coxnfbrt. 

WINES 

Every  description  of*  Sherry,  Chaxupagne,  Bordeaux  and  Bur- 
gundy Wines,  Cognao,  &o.,  shipped  direct,  either  in  "Wood  or  in 
Bottles,  on  the  "best  possihle  terzas. 

N.B.— AGENTS  IN  PARIS  FOR  THE  «<  NEW  YORK  HERALD." 

E.  Warcollier  de  Merolla  &  Co. 

13    RUE    DU    CONSERVATOIRE 

DSALSB6  IK  ITNli  BBANSe  OV 


's;\ri]N'ES. 


SOLE  AGENTS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  OP  CHATEAU  GRUAUD,  LAR08E 

8ARQET;  AND  OF  THE  CHAMPAGNE,  GRAND  VINS  DES 

PRINCES,  OP  FOLLIET,  SCHECK,  &  CO., 

Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Family  of  Prussia. 


SAME  FIRM  AT  BALTIMORE,  57  EXCHANGE  PLACE. 
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MUNROE  &  CO., 

American  Bankers/ 

No.  7  RUE    SCRIBE,  PARIS. 


JOHN    MUNROE 

AND   COMPANY, 

No.  8  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

and  No.  41  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ISSUE 

CIRCULAR  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

FOR    TRAVELERS 

ON  THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LONDON,  AND  ON 
THEIR  PARIS  HOUSE  AS  ABOVE, 

A.vailable  in.  all  Rarts  of  Europe. 


18 
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DREXEL  &  CO., 

34  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MEXEL,  MORGAN,  &  CO., 

Broad  fisil  fall  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 

DREXEL,  HARJES,&  CO. 

31  BOULEVARD  HAUSSMANN, 
PARIS. 

Bankers. 

issue  Travelers  and  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit,  avail- 
able in  all  the  Principal.  Cities  in  the  World. 

2*  19 
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JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


20  Wall  St, 
NEW  YORK; 


114  So.  Third  St, 
PHILADEWHIA; 


iSdi  St,opp.U.S.Treasui7, 
WASHINGTON. 


Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  &  Co., 

41    Lombard  Street, 
LONDON. 


Circular  Letters  Jbr  Travelers; 

COMMERCIAL    CREDITS; 

EXCHANGE, 

STERLING,  CONTINENTAL,  AMERICAN; 


ao 


CABLE  TRANSFERS. 
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BANKING    HOUSE 

OF 

HESRY  CLEWS  &  CO., 

32   A^^J^LL   ST.,  ISr.  Y. 


Letters  of  Credit  for  Travelers, 


Also 


^•ivii.iiH: 


LCIAI.  ORSDXTS 


Issued,  available  throughout  the  world. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  London,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  their  branches. 

DRAFTS  and  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS 
on  all  parts  of  Europe,  California,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  received  in  either  Curren- 
cy  or  Coin,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  which  pass  through 
the  Clearing-House  as  if  drawn  upon  any  city  bank; 
Four  per  Cent.  Interest  allowed  on  all  daily  balances ; 
Certificates  of  Deposit  issued ;  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Cou- 
pons collected ;  Advances  made  on  approved  collaterals 
and  against  merchandise  consigned  to  our  care. 

Orders  executed  for  Investment  Securities  and  Rail- 
road Iron. 


CLEWS,  HABICHT,  &  CO   11  Old  Broad  St.,  London. 
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OFCRBDIT. 


DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  &.  CO., 
BANKERS, 

CORNER  PINE  AND  NASSAU  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

Tttae  Gircnlar  Letters  of  Credit  And  Oircolar  Notes  for  Travders,  atailHble  In  all  the  prineiiwl 
(nties  and  Towns  of  the  World. 

Circolar  Notes  are  also  Issiied  for. use  in  the  United  Stetes,  Gttnada,  etc.,  of  the.  denominatioa 
of  $10  and  upward,  similar  to  thoe<i  in  such  extensive  use  in  Europe. 

The  above,  as  well  as  special  Lettern  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  principal  cities  of  the  world : 


AbbevUIe, 

Baden-Baden, 

Aberdeen, 

Bagdad, 

Aberfeldy, 

Bagni  de  Lneoa, 
Bahia, 

Aberlonr, 

Adelong. 

BaUarat, 

Aix.lR-ChapelIe, 

Ballater, 

Albury, 

Ballinrobe, 

Aleppo, 

B  illinasloe. 

AlexandrilS 

Band  on, 

Algiers, 

Banchory, 

Alicante, 

Banfl^ 

Alloa, 

Barrhead, 

Alna, 

Bathgate, 

Almeria, 

Bathurst, 

Altona, 

BAsle, 

Amiens, 
Amsterdam, 

Batavia, 

Bayonne, 

Ancona, 

Beechworth, 

Angers, 

R-ith, 

Antwerp, 

Belfest, 

Ararnt, 

Berlin, 

Angsborg, 

B  me. 

Australia. 

Besanpon, 

JTm  Sotak  Wmtm, 

Beyrout,  Syria, 

Alharjf 

Bilboa, 

AdelODflr. 

Bingen, 

Batbnnt, 

Blair  Athol, 

DenlUqtifii, 

Blair  Gowrie, 

Hafflnm^, 

Blois, 

Mndgee, 

Bologna, 

Newcastle. 

Bombay, 

BockyBl^er. 
Tamworth. 
■  WincUor. 

Bona, 

Bordeaux, 

irtuZemimad. 

Botzen, 

Aockland, 

Boulogne, 

Chrlitchureh, 

Brechin,   ■ 

Danedfai, 

Bremen, 

Breslau, 

Brtobane, 
ToowooodAm. 

Brest, 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

BiiHMuie, 

Bruges, 

Brunn, 

Fw<«rk.. 

Brunswick, 

Antral, 

BrusBels, 

Ballarat, 

Buckie, 

Cbatem, 

Buenos  Ayres, 
Cadiz, 

Geelong, 

Caen, 

fafftewood. 

Cairo, 

Sandhunt; 

CalaifS 
Calcutta, 

Cambrai, 

Wan^antta. 

Cannes, 

Athens, 

Canton, 

Anchterarder, 

Cape  Town, 

Carlow, 

Auckland, 

Carisruhe, 

Avignon, 

Carlsbad, 

Avranchea, 

Castle  Douglas, 

Ayr, 

Cassel, 

Catania, 

Cephalonia, 

Cette, 

Chalon  (S.  Saone), 

Chamberry, 

Chamoniz, 

Charleville, 

Chanx  de  F(mds, 

Cherbourg, 

Chiltem, 

Christchttrch, 

Christiana, 

ChiiKtianeand, 

Civlta  Vecchia, 

Clermont  Fermnd, 

Clonmell, 

Coatbridgj, 

Cobleats, 

Cobui^, 

Coire, 

Cologne, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Constance, 

Constantinople, 

Copenhagen, 

Cordova, 

Corfu, 

Cork, 

Coupar-Augos, 

Creuznach, 

Crieff, 

CuUen, 

Dairy, 

Danzic, 

Darmstadt, 

Dalbeattie, 

Delhi. 

Deniliqain, 

Deny, 

Donne, 

Drammen, 

Dresden, 

Dronthebn, 

Drogheda, 

Dublin, 

Dunkirk, 

Dwseldor^ 

Dunedin, 

Dundalk, 

Dumbarton, 

Dumfries, 

Dunblane, 

Dnnkeld, 

Dnnning, 

Dunoon, 

Edinburgh, 

Edaell, 

Qbarfiald, 


Town 


rasinore. 

Ems, 

Elgin, 

Ellon, 

ErroU, 

Florence, 

Fochabere, 

Fofx, 

Forfar, 

Frankfort, 

Frasersborough, 

Fribourg, 

Fnrth,  prte  Nium- 

beiig,. 
Galston, 
Gal  way, 
Gatehou.'-e, 
Geeloig, 
Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Girvan, 
Glasgow, 
Goray, 
Gotha, 
Gottenburg, 
Gottingen, 
Grahum^s 

(Cape), 
Granada, 
Granville, 
Grasse, 
Gratz, 
Greenock, 
Grenoble, 
Hague, 
Hambni^ 
Hanover, 
H«v|ina, 
Havre, 
Heidelberg, 
Helensbuii^, 
Hermanstadt, 
Homboui^  lesBains 
Hong  Kong, 
Heydres, 
Huntley, 
Ingle  wood, 
Innspruck, 
Ipswich, 
Innerleithen, 
biverary, 
Inverury, 
Interlakini, 
Inverness, 
Interesxigill, 
Irvine, 
Ireland, 


Belfast, 

Carlow, 

Ckwinall, 

Cork, 

IXobUa, 

Deny, 

Drof^veda, 

Dundalk, 

43alwa]r, 

Goragr, 

Kilkennj, 

Limerick, 

Longford, 

Maryboroagh, 

Navan, 

New  Bom, 
Omagh, 
Qaeenitown, 
liowrea, 

Tollamore, 

Watorfbrd, 

Weslport, 

Wexford, 

Yongfaall. 

Jaffa,  Syria, 

Jerezdc  la  Fraoten 

Jerusalem, 

Johnstone, 

Kaady,  Ceylon, 

Keith, 

Kiandra, 

Kilkenny, 

Killin, 

Balmamoek, 

Kincardine, 

Kincragie, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirriemuir, 

Kissingen, 

Konigi^bei^, 

Kyneton, 

Lausanne, 

L^;hom, 

Leipsic, 

Leith. 

Lerwick, 

Leslie, 

I-iege, 

UUe, 

Limerick, 

Ltobon, 

Liverpool, 

Lochgelly, 

Lochgflphead, 

Lode, 

London, 

Longford, 

Lorient. 

Labeck, 
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Bohe- 
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LdccA, 

Lumaden, 

Luzerne, 

Lyons, 

Lyttlfton, 

Macduff, 

Madras, 

Madrid, 

Madeira, 

Magdeburg, 

Maitland, 

Malaga, 

Malta, 

Manchester, 

Mannheim, 

Manila, 

MHUtua, 

Marieiibad, 

M:>r8<  i  les, 

Maryborough, 

Maryhill, 

Mauritias     (Port 

Mnybole,     [Louis), 

Mayenoe, 

Meiningen, 

Melbourne,  Austra- 

Memel,  Qia, 

Mentone, 

Messina, 

Mets, 

Mexico, 

Middlebuig, 

Milan, 

Mintlav, 

Modena, 

Moffat, 

Moniaive, 

Monte  Video, 

Montpelier, 

Montrenx,  Switzer^ 


Dand, 


Mom 

Moreton 

Moscoir, 

Moulins, 

Mulhonse, 

Mgnifth^ 

Munster, 

Murcia, 

Mudgee, 

Nancy, 

Nantes, 

Naples, 

Narva, 

Navan, 

Neilston, 

Neuchatd, 

Nice, 

Nimes, 

Nuremberg, 

Nev  Castle, 

Ilewry, 

New  PitsUgo, 

New  Ross, 

Odessa, 

Oleron, 

Omagh, 

Oporto, 

Oran, 

Orleans, 

Ostend, 

Paisley, 

Palermo, 

Palma  (Mi^orea), 

Paris, 

Parma, 


Patras, 
Pau, 

Pan,  Basses  Pyre- 
Peebles,         [nees, 
Perpignnn, 
Pernambuco, 
Perth, 
Pesth, 
Peterhead, 
Pi  a, 

Pitlochry, 
Port  (jiltt^gow, 
Prague, 
Qneenstown, 
Itastadt, 
liatisbon  or  R^ions- 

buig, 
Renfrew, 
iiheiuie, 
Riga, 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Rome, 
Rosehearty, 
Kdstock, 
Rotterdam, 
Rouen, 
Rocky  River, 
Roacrea, 
St.  Galle, 
St.Mak>, 
St.  Omer, 
St.  Petersburg, 
St.  Quentin, 
St.  Thomas,  W.  L 
Salamanca, 
Salzbiii^, 
Saiidhui-st, 
San  Remo, 
San  Sebastian, 
Santander, 
Schaifhaussen, 
Schwalbacb, 
Scotland, 

Aberdeen. 

Aberfeldy, 

Aberloor, 

Alloa, 

Alva, 

Auchterarder, 

Auchtermoohty, 

Ayr, 

Ballatm-, 

BMiehoTT', 

Banff,  , 

Barrhead. 

Bathgate, 

Belth, 

BUir  AthoL 

Blair  Oowrle, 

Brechin, 

Brfdg«  of  AHau, 

Buckie, 

Castle  Donglas, 

Coatbridge, 

Conpar-Autfiu, 

CrlefBT, 

Collen, 


Fraaenborongrh 

GalBton, 

Gatehouse, 

Girvan, 

Greenock, 

Helensburgh, 

Huntley, 

Innerleithen, 

Inverary, 

Inrerury, 

Irvine, 

Johnstone, 

Keith, 

Killin, 

KUmamoek, 

Kincardine, 

Kincraigie, 

Kirkcaldy, 

Kirkwall, 

Kirriemuir, 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 

LesUe, 

Lochgelly, 

Lochgilphead, 

Lunisden, 

Macduff, 

HaryhlU, 

Maybole, 

Mintlaw, 

Moffat, 

Moniaire, 

Montrose, 

Neilston, 

New  nuligo, 

Paisley, 

Peebles, 

Perth, 

Peterhead, 

Pitlochry, 

Port  Glasgow, 

Renfrew, 

Rosehearty, 

Selkirk, 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stranraer, 

Strathaven, 

Tarbert, 

Tarlaad, 

Thomhill, 

TiUicoultrle, 

Troon, 

Turriff, 

Wick. 

Selkirk, 

SeviUe, 

Shanghai, 

Sienna, 

Singapore,    -. 

Sligo, 

Smyrna, 

Southampton, 

Spa, 

Stettin, 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stockholm, 

Stranraer, 

Strasburg, 

Strathaven, 

Stuttgart, 


Sydney, 

Tamworth, 

Tarlbert, 

Tarland, 

Tarrangower, 

Teneriffe, 

Thomhill, 

Thoune, 

Tilliecoultrie, 

Tipperary, 

Toowoomba, 

Toplitz, 


Toulon, 
Toulouse, 
Tours, 
Tralee, 
Treves, 
Trieste, 
rroon, 
TuUamore, 
Tunis, 
Turin, 
Turrifl; 
Utrecht, 
Valencia, 
Videndennee, 
Venice, 
Vera  Cms, 
Verona, 
Vevay, 
Vicliy, 
Vienna, 
Vfgo, 

Villefranche, 
Vittoria, 
Wangarntta, 
Warsaw, 
Waterford, 
Weimer, 
Wellington, 
Westport, 
Wexford, 
Wick, 
Wiesbaden, 
WUdbad, 
Windsor, 
Worms, 
WurzbuTift 
Youghall, 
Yverdon, 
Zante, 
Zaragoza, 
Zurich. 

United  Scateb. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Bul&lo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Canajoharie,  N.Y. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  III 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Geo. 
Detroit,  MIeh. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Eagle  River,  L.  S., 

Mich. 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Or*d  Rapids,  Mich. 
Galveston,  Texas. 
Hartford,  Ct 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Lansingburg,  N.Y. 
Little  Fall8,  N.  \. 
Leavenworth  Ciiy, 

Kansas. 
Milwaukie,  Wis. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nantuckft  Mass. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
NewBe<lford,  Mass. 
Newport,  R.  L 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Peoria,  111. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 
Quincy,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rock  Island,  HI. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Savannah,  (leo. 
San  Francisco,  Cat 
Sacramento,  CaL 
Syracu!>e,  N.  Y. 
Sing  Sing,  \.  Y. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  O. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  Iowa, 
Washington,  D.  0. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Canada,  &a 
Bytown, 
Brockville, 
Belleville, 
Coburg, 
Hamilton, 
Kingston, 
r.ondon, 
Montreal, 
Port  Hope, 
Plcton, 
Quebec, 

St  Catherine's, 
Toronto, 
Windsor, 
St.John,  N.B. 

West  Indus, 
So.  Amkbioa,  &c 
Havana, 
St  Johns,  P.  R. 
Mayaguez, 
Panama, 
Valaparaiso, 
Lima, 

St  Thomas, 
Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, 
Nassau,  N.  P. 
Cardenas, 
Mexica 
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EHERBETTE,  KANE,  &  CO., 

AMERICAN    BANKERS 

AND 

FORWARDING  AGENTS, 
33  Rno  dn  Qnatro  Septembre, 

PARIS. 

AGENTS  FOB  THE  8TEAMEBS  FROM  HAVBE  TO  NEW  TORE. 

PACKAGES  AND  MERCHANDISE  FORWARDED  BY  EVERY 
STEAMER  TO  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY    C^PT, 

No.  6  RUE  SCBIBE,  PARIS. 

FACTORY    IN   GENEVA. 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  AMERICA. 

WATCHES   OF   ALL   KINDS. 

Sdf'Winding  Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers,  JRepeaters^ 
Flfthrof -Second  Horse-  Tim^Sy  and  Plain  Watches,  Ladies*  Watch- 
eSyplain  or  richly  decorated.    Every  watch  guaranteed. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS   ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 
The  choice  in  this  establishment  is  so  varied,  so  beantifnl, 
and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that  the  opportunity  oE 
purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

BRANCH  IN  NEW  TORE,  No.  28  UNION  SQUARE. 
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Sm  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MONUMENT. 

THE     ROYAL     HOTEL, 

(]»IAC6REGOR»$(,  late  6IB»»S), 

53  PRINCESS  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

OPPOSITE  THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT,  AND  COMMANDING  THE  3EST  VIEWS  OF 
THE  GARDENS,  CASTLE,  ARTHUR'S  SEAT,  &o. 

The  Royal  Hotel  is  the  nearest  firet-class  Hotel  to  the  Rail- 
way Stations.     A  Night  Porter  in  attendance. 

Idir'  This  house  is  the  favorite  American  Hotel  in  Edinburgh. 

2^  Digitized  by  VjOC 


GRAND  HOTEL, 

12  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
PARIS, 


NZrW  DIRECTION: 

Reduction  of  Tariffo. 

Suppression  of  the  Charge  for  Service. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  ROOMS  AND  DRAWING-ROOMS,  famished  with  the  greateat 
comfort,  from  6  fr.  per  day,  service  inclnded.  ' 

TABLE  D'HOTE.— Break/aat  at  fixed  price,  4  fr.  (wine  included),  from  11  o'clock  in  the 
mornine  to  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dinner  at  fixed  price,  6  fr.  (wine  included),  at  6 
o'clock  Tn  the  evening. 

BREAKFASTS  AND  DINNERS  BY  THE  CARD. 

ARRANGEMENTS  AT  FIXED  PRICE,  including  rooms,  firing,  lighting,  service,  and 
meals  (wine  induded),  with  the  option  to  take  the  meals  in  the  apartment,  at  Oie  restaurant, 
or  at  taole  d'hote :  *-  »  -» 

PRICE  PER  DAY.-lst  Class,  .W  fr.=24«.=$d. 
2d  "  26  fr.=2(Ut.=  6. 
8d      »»      80  fr.=16*=  4. 

FIRST  BREAKFAST.— Coffee,  Ten,  Chocolate,  with  Bread,  Cressenf,  and  Butter. 

SECOND  BREAKFAST.-irifi*,  Claret  or  Burgundy  to  choose.  By-Diahes,  Two  Dishes 
to  choose  on  the  Bill  of  Fare.    Cheej»e,  Fruits. 

DINNER.— }ft»i«,  Claret  or  Burgundy  to  choose.  Smtp.  By-DUhea.  Three  Dishes  to 
choose  on  the  Bill  of  Pare.    Salad,  Sweet-dieh,  Cheese,  Fruits. 

Breakfhsts  and  Dinners  d  la  earU  are  served  in  the  ApartmentP.  Guests  received  en  pen- 
»ibn  at  a  fixed  price  for  Board  and  Lodging.  Wines  of  the  first  quality.  Reading  and  Con- 
versation, Music,  and  Card  Rooms.  Saloons  for  Parties  and  Fetes.  Smoking-Room.  French 
and  Foreign  Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  Cafe.  Billiards.  Divans.  Baths.  Carriages 
(ffrandfi  et  petiU  remise).  Elegant  Turn-outs.  Omnibus  for  the  Conveyance  of  Guests  and 
their  Luggage  to  and  from  the  Railway  Stations.  Peramnel  speaking  all  Languages'.  Inter-  • 
preters.  Tickets  and  full  Information  In  relation  to  the  Operas,  Theatres,  and  other  Places 
of  Amusement,  Races,  Balls,  Concerts,  etc. 

27 
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GRAND 
HOTEL   DU   LOUVRE, 

Opposite  the  Palace  of  the  Taileries. 


Interior  View  of  the  Court  of  Hoiwr. 

EEDUOTION  OF  ALL  THE  TAEIFFS. 

700  Dr&wing-Rooms  and  Bedrooms, 

BEAUTIFULLY  FURNISHED, 
FROM   3   FRANCS    UPWARD. 


TABLE  D'HOTE. 

BREAKFASTS  from  10  to  1  o'clock,  at  3  francs,  wine  indaded. 
DINNERS,  6  o'clock,  at  5  francs,  wine  included. 

BBEAEFA8TS  and  DINNERS  A  LA  CABTK 
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VAUTIER,  Director. 


Grand  Hotel  de  I'Athenee, 

16   RUE    SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 

TraTelem  are  Informed  tbat  tbey  will  find  In  the  Hotel 

AN  ELEVATOR; 

BATH-ROOMS  ON  EACH   FLOOR; 
RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE; 

TWO  PRIVATE  DINING-ROOMS ; 
PUBLIC  PARLOR; 
BILLIARD  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS; 
A  READING-ROOM. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  DEUX  MODES, 

NO  NOISE— ASPHALLE  STREET. 


M.  LEQUEU,  PROPRIETOR. 

Neiirtliii'liiiiiiiii.FlaceTeitiloi.iJItlGBoiTiirils. 

This  magnificent  first-class  Hotel,  recently  constructed^ 
and  elegantly  furnished  in  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able style,  surrounded  by  gardens,  justifies  the  preference 
accorded  to  it  by  American  families  for  the  splendor  and 
comfort  of  its  apartments,  its  excellent  cuisine,  and  the 
care  and  attention  shown  to  all  who  honor  the  Hotel 
with  their  patronage.  Large  and  Small  Apartments^ 
and  Single  Rooms. 

TABLE  D'H6TE. 

Private  Restaurant. 

Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths. 

Splendid  Coffee-Rooms, 

Saloons,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Letter^Box,  Interpreters, 
Horses,  Elegant  Carriages,  Omnibuses  for  the  Railways,  &c. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
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Pj^HIS— Place  de  TOpera. 


"Entrance,  6i  Avenue  1' Opera,"  and  "  i  Angle  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix." 


BAVRB,  Franco. 


HOTEL  &  BATHS  FRASCATE. 

M  DESCLES,  Manager, 


Magnificent  Position  on  the  Sea -Shore. 


TcMe  Whole  and  SestauiranU 


HOT  AND  COLD  FRESH  AND  SALT  WATER  BATHS. 
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HOTEL     CHATHAM, 

HOIiZSCEniCH,  Proprietor. 


PI.AOK  VBSOOMB.  ^1    RUO    NVC.   St.  AnSTUStUl,  BOUI^VABT 

BUB  DE  I.A  I'AUL  PARIS.  ^^  OAFDOINR8. 

HOTEL       MEURICE. 

228  RUE  DE  EIVOLI,  PARIS, 

IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  THE  GARDENS  OP  THE  TUILEMES. 

This  old-established  (in  1815)  and  universally  renowned 
Fiest-Class  Hotel,  replete  with  every  comfort  and  -conveni- 
ence, having  every  variety  of  accommodation,  and  being  most 
delightfully  situated  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  merits  the  patron- 
age of  good  society  anxious  to  enjoy  true  comfort  during  their 
visit  to  the  French  metropolis.     The  best  table  d'h6te  in  Paris. 

Mr.    SCHEWRICH, 

„„  Proprietor. 
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WATCHES, 


JURGENSON, 

OF   COPENHAGEN. 


O.  SANDOZ, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  FRANCE  AND  ENBLAND, 
147  PALAIS  ROYAL, 

QAt-ERIE    DE    VAt-OIS 


SWANN, 

ENGLISH    CHEMIST, 

12    RUE    CASTIQUIONE,    PARIS. 

This  House  has  had  the  patronage  of  the  United  States  Amhassadors  and 
principal  American  Families  for  upward  of  Twenty  Years. 


PARIS. 


PROMPXnUDhi  GOOD  FIT!!  PUNCTUAUTY! ! ! 

Mr.  NIAUX,  Tailor, 

211    RUE    ST.    HONORE, 

Can  insure  the  approbation  of  those  patronizing  his  Establishment.  He  has  always  a  LARGE 
STOCK  of  the  latest  Cloths  on  hand ;  and  every  article  is  made  in  the  best  style  and  according  to 
&shion.     His  Terms  are  Moderate.     ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

K.  B,**fitouklMDen  waited  on  in  their  Hotels  or  Apartments  if  required. 
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W.  KALLMAN    &    CO., 

Jlmerican  Bankers, 

N^o.  23    Oraben,  VIENN".^ 

EXCHANGE  OP  MONEY, 

CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

and  CHECKS,  etc.,  etc. 

PARIS. 


COACH  MANUFACTORY,  109  AYENUE  MALAKOFF. 

SUCCURSALE.  135  BOULEVARD  BAUSSMAN. 
t^  "^vtvvvvftWv  \o  ^ev-cvaV  Yovev^ijv  Covtt\%. 

~  PARIS. 

Horses    and    Carriages. 

American  Livery  Stables 

OF 

Mons.  HONORS, 

33  Rue  Jean  Gaajon  {Chumps  Elysees). 


HENRY 

ULLRICH, 

VIENNA- 

-lugeck,  No.  3, 

GLASS    MANUFACTURER. 

OKBATEST  CHOICE  OF  DINNER  AND  DBS8EKT  SETS,  FANCY  GOODS,  ETC. 

AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

FRANCIS  HIESS, 

7  Kaemtnerstrasse,  VIENNA, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
34 
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THE    QUEEN'S    HOTEL, 

8T.MABTm'S-LE.0RAND  iM^  (Opposite  tt^Wal  PoB^ 


O         O 


O 

o 


The  above  Hotel,  established  over  loO  years,  and  sitojited  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
combines,  with  all  other  modern  improvements,  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  OAL- 
VANO- ELECTRIC  BATH,  administered  by  Mr.  Adolphus,  Medical  Electrician  often  years* . 
continued  practice,  and  nsed  with  great  effect  in  Goat.  Rheumatism,  and  all  nervousdisor- 
ders,  etc  The  Hotel  charges  are  strictly  moderate.  Night  Porters  and  Watchmen.  French 
and  German  Attendants. 


LOWICB  LAKE  FROM  THE  BOYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL,  KILLABNBY. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

KILLARNEY,  IRELAND. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  la  situated  on  the  T/Ower  T^ke,  close  to  the  wnter's  edge,  within  ten 
minutes*  drive  of  the  Rnilway  Station,  and  a  Bhort  distance  from  the  far-famed  Gap  of  Dunloe. 
ThiH  Hotel,  which  ifl  lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  tlie  promL<<e8,  has  been  much  enlarged — a 
magnificent  Coffee-Itoom,  a'ptiblic  Drawing- Room  for  I^adips  and  Families,  Billiard  and  Smoking- 
Rooms,  and  seve'-al  cuites  of  privnte  apartments  facing  the  lake,  having  been  recently  added. 
Table  d*Hote  during  the  Season.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Car-s  Caninges,  Boats,  Tonies,  and  Guides, 
at  fixed  moderate  charges.  Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  arc  paid  by  the  Pi-oprietor,  and  are  nol 
allowed  to  solicit  gratuities.     The  Hotel  Omnibun  and  Portera  attend  the  Trains. 

JOHN  O'LEART,  Proprietor. 
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MARINE    HOTEL, 

VENTNOR,  L  W. 


Directly  facing  the  Sea.  A  superior  double  Coffee  -Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men. Good  Billiard-Room.  Fost-Horses  and  Carriages.  Omnibuses  to  and 
from  the  Station.  BUSH  &  JUDD,  ProprietoiB. 


HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK; 

OR, 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK  FOR  TRAVELERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

BEING  A 

Guide  to  Converfiations  in  English,  French,  Gherman,  and  Italian, 
on  a  Nevr  and  Improved  Method. 

Intended  to  accompany  ^^  Harper*  s  Hand- Booh  for  Travelers" 

By  W.  PEMBROKE  PETRIDGffl, 

Author  of  "Harper's  Haud-Book,"  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  18T1,"  Ac  ; 

Assisted  by  Pkofessokb  of  HErDBi.BEBo  Umiybbsitt. 

^ith  Concise  and  Es^lieit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Languages, 
Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 


•  •  •  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  the  best-prepared  volume  of  its  class  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  eye.    By  experience,  Mr.  Fetridge  has  ascertained  what  is  wanted,  and 
he  has  made  a  volume  to  meet  the  popular  demand.— /2a«ton  Journal. 
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HOTEL  BEDFORD, 


Brighton,  England. 


WESTMINSTER   PALACE  HOTEL, 

Tietorift  Street,  London,  S.W.,  opp.  Westminster  Ahhey^ 

•  Is  contiguous  to  the  Parks,  Qubs,  Railway  Stations,  and  Theatres.     It  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably enlaiged  and  embellished,  and  contains  fine  and  conunodious  Public  Dining,  Drawing, 
Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.   Cuisine  excellent,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  visitors. 
SEE  GXnDE  NOTIOE  UNDER  HEAD  OF  HOTELS,  PAGE  65. 
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H.  L.  MARSHALL   &   CO., 
AXBOY,  NAVY, 

AND 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,     ENGLAND. 

(Near  the  Beitish  Museum.) 

The  motto  of  this  Establishment  is 
goods  of  the  first  quality,  cut  and 
made  by  artists  of  known  repute 
with  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idone- 


ous  Pants. 


8d 
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THE 

Adelphi  Hotel, 

LIVERPOOL. 

^  This  old-established  Family  Hotel,  centrally  situated,  near  Railways  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  has  been  for  the  last  Fifty  Years  almost  exclusively 
&?ored  and  {>atronized  by  the  principal  American  Families  and  Travelers 
generally. 

Ovnng  to  Extensive  Alterations,  Enlargements,  and  Refurnishing,  in- 
creased Comforts  and  Accommodation  are  now  offered. 

ALL  CONVENIENCES  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

BiLLiARD-RooM  (Six  Tables),  Baths,  Laundry,  &c.,  &c. 
Carriages  of  all  Descriptions  Constantly  in  Attendance. 
•®*  All  Telegrams  and  Letters  to  be  addressed  to 

"THE  MANAGER.'' 

SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

41  &  43  MADDOX  ST.,  BOND  ST., 

LONDON,   W. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 

fJUNARD  &^HITE  ^TAR  \m.% 
Travelers' TELEGRAM  Co.,  &c. 

Luggage  Stored  and  Forwarded. 
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OZFORD-CLARENDON  HOTEL. 

^itnated  in  the  most  centml  part  of  the  City,  and  near  to  the  principal  Colleffes  and  placfts 
of  interest  to  visitors.  Families  and  Gentlemen  will  find  this  Hotel  replete  with  every  com- 
fort Spacions  Coffee-Rooms.  Private  Sitting  and  Bed  Rooms  en  suits.  Guides  alwavs  in 
attendance.  Job  and  Post  Horses.  Fashionable  Open  and  Close  Carriages.  Good  Stabling 
and  Commodious  Coach  Houses.    Wedding  Equipages  with  Postilions. 

JOHN  P.  ATTWOOD,  Proprietor. 

MACLEAN'S  HOTEL, 

198  ST.  VINCENT  STREET, 

This  first-class  Hotel  is  pleasantly  and  fashionably  situated  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Blythswood  Square  (one  of  the 
healthiest  sites  in  the  city),  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  the 
Exchange,  Banks,  the  American  Consul's,  and  principal  places  of 
business. 

It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  from  the  several  rail^vay  termini 
and  steamboat  quays,  and,  from  its  central  position,  is  within  easy 
access  to  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  city. 

The  Hotel  since  its  opening,  three  years  ago,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  is  now  known  to  be  the  principal  American  Family 
Hotel  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  also  largely  patronized  by  the  highest  Families  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

^^  JAMES   MACLEAN,  Proprietor. 
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THE  6R0SVEN0R  HOTEL,  Chester,  England. 

ON  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CITY.) 


This  mngniflcent  Hotel  is  now  open  to  the  pnblic,  nnfl,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt  and 
furnished  in  the  most  elegant  stvle,  will  be  fonnd  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  King- 
dom. A  large  COFFEE  •  HOOJil ;  BILLIARD  -  ROOM  ;  also,  a  spncious  and  convenient 
COMMERCIAL-ROOM,  to  which  every  attention  will  be  paid ;  a  LADIES'  COFFEE-ROOM, 
for  the  convenience  of  Ladies  and  Families ;  elegant  and  spacions  BALL-ROOM ;  all  the 
BEDROOMS  are  large  and  beantifally  fnrnished.    Stabling  for  eighty  horses. 

An  Omnibua  attmda  the  TrainSt  taking  Familiea  Free  to  and  from  the  Hotel, 

The  Swiss  and 

THE  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETIES 

REOISTERED  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

THE  above  Society  is  composed  of  men  of  varions  nations,  all  of  whom  possess  the  highest 
testimonials,  and  are  recommended  to  families  who,  on  their  travels,  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  annoyances  and  encumbrances  attending  a  Tour  in  Foreign  Lands,  and  thus 
"save  time,  temper,  and  money." 

For  Engagements,  or  any  Information  respecting  Traveling  on  the  Continent,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the 

SWISS  AND  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETY, 

68  MOUNT  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 

CORE  STREET  &  CLIFFORD  STREET^  Bond  Street,  London. 

This  old-established  Hotel  has  been  completely  refnmished  and  decorated.  It  contains 
Snites  of  Rooms  for  Large  and  Small  Families,  and  every  accommodation  for  Single  Gentle- 
men. It  is  sitnated  in  the  most  fkshionable  part  of  London,  is  within  a  shilling  cab-fare  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Government  Offices,  all 
the  principal  Railway  Termini,  Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amusement;  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street,  and  Pall  Mall  are  immediately  adjacent:  St.Jjiines's 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  and  Rotten  Row  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  Hotel  itt?elf  is 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  whose  great  experience  in  the  buni- 
ness  is  a  guarantee  for  the  comfort  of  the  Visitors  and  the  excellence  of  all  articles  supplied 
to  them. 

Proprietor,  UESWIS  JEFFERIS, 

LATE  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
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CROWN  HOTEL,  Scarboro'. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  Cliff,  contiguous  to  the  Spa,  Saads,  Cliff-Bridge, 
and  Pleasure  Grounds.  JOHN  WILLIAlillSON,  Proprietor. 

Glasgow.]      COTES'      [Glasgow. 

HANOVER  /ifb.  HOTEL, 


Hanover  Street^  w^'lrr'^t         George  Square. 


''The  editor  of  'Bradshaw'  highly  recommends  this  Hotel  for  its  superior  arrangements,  ex- 
cellent management,  and  domestic  comforts." — ^th  Se^temberf  1871. 

*'  First-class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Gentlemen,  replete  with  the  comforts  of  home." — Murray^ 
Scottish  Touristy  1871. 

"Quiet  Family  Hotel,  combining  excellence  in  every  department." — BlacKs  Guide.,  1871. 

Handsome  Coflfee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    Private  Parlors  (with  Pianos).    Hot  and 
Shower  Baths.    Spacious  Billiard-Room  for  residents  in  the  Hotel.    NIGHT  PORT£R. 
la^  On  parle  Fran^ais.    Man  spricht  Deutsch. 

ALBION    HOTEL, 

PICCADILLY, 

MANCHESTER. 

Situated  in  the  best  and  most  salubrious  part  of  the  City. 
Comfortable  apartments.     Cuisine  and  Cellar  second  to  none. 
Reasonable  charges. 
LA.RGB  Restaurant  attached.     Foreign  languages  spoken. 

42  JOHN  GEO.  ADAMI,  Proprietor. 
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GRAND  HOTEL, 

^-1     ST.  PANCBA8  STATION,   'j*^ 

.•■■• ■":;;;;/--:rt;''i&TZEj,^^^^         ••••• 


M^N-A.O-KR. 


This  Magnificent  Hotel— the  Largest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain — built  and  furnished  at  an  immense  cost^  is  capable 
of  accommodating  SIX  HUNDRED  GUESTS.  It  is  replete 
with  EVERY  COMFORT  DESIRED  in  a  First -Class  House. 


TABLE    D'HOTE,    BATHS, 

ELEVATORS,    BILLIARDS, 
PRIVATE    CARRIAO-ES, 


AMERICANS  arriving  or  departing  from  LONDON  save  time  and  Cab-hire  by  stop- 
ping at  the  GRAND  HOTEL,  having  only  to  ride  prom  the  Hotel  or  to  it. 
8*  43 
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T^IND  ERMIERIfi:. 


THE 

R07AL  HOTEL, 

BOWNBSS. 

This  establishment  is  situated  nearest  the  Lake,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  road  thence  to  the  Railway  Station, 

A  IJU)IES'  COFFEE-ROOM. 

A  BILLIARD -ROOM. 

Omnibuses  from  the  Hotel  meet  all  the  Trains^  and  Private 
Carriages  if  required. 

Westmoreland  Smoked  Hams  und  Bacon  always  on  Sale,  at  reasonable  prices. 
.  Mra.  SCOTT  (late  of  the  Victoria),  Proprietress. 

CUNARD  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 
WESTEND  AGENTS-SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

41  Sc  43  Maddox  Street,  Bond  Street,  HF. 

LUGGAGE    \A/AREHOUSED    AND    FORWARDED. 

EMS, 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETEARE. 

HENRY  BECKER,  Propeietob. 

Wine  Trade. 

THE  FOUR  TOWERS  HOTEL. 

Bathing  JEstablishmenU 
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IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

DONEGAL  PLACE, 
BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

W.  J.  JURY,  Proprietor. 

IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

CORK, 
IRELAND. 

CHAS.  COTTON,  Proprietor. 

This  first-class  house,  which  is  the  largest 
IN  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  most  central  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  City. 

Omnibuses  and  the  Hotel  Porters  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  day  and  night  Trains. 
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THE 


QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 

O.  SHBBIFF,  Jr.,  Proprietor. 

ULTE  JAXES  lULOGBBGOB. 


THIS  Large  First-Class  Hotel,  which  has  recently 
been  much  Enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  most 
Central  and  Fashionable  Position  in  Glasgow,  and 
contains  all  the  Comforts  American  Travelers  will 
find  in  any  House  in  Europe. 

GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

{ROYAL  ROUTE,  via  CRINAN  cmd  CALEDONIAN  CANALS.) 

THE  ROYAL  HiKAIL  STEAMERS 
lONA,  CHEVALIER,  EDINBURGH  CASTLE,  STAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER,  PIONEER,  OONDOUER,  MARY  JANE, 

CLANSMAN,  CLYDESDALE,  CYGNET,  PLOVER, 

And  INVERARY  CASTLE, 

Sail  dnrin^  the  Season  for  Oban,  Fort  William,  Invemess,  StafEk,  lona,  Gleneoe, 
Tobermory,  Portree,  Gairloob,  Ullapool,  Loehinver,  and  Stomoway; 

A£Cbirdii^  Tourists  an  opportunity  of  Visiting  the 

MagniAcent  Scenery  of  Glencoe,  the  Coolin  HillSy  Looh  Comisk, 
Loch  Ibree,  and  the  Famed  Islands  of  Staffa  and  lona. 

f9"  These  vessels  afford  in  their  passage  a  View  of  the  Beautiful  Scenery  of  the  Clyde,  with  sll 
its  Watering-FIaoea — the  Island  and  Kyles  of  Bute— Island  of  Arran— Mountains  of  Cowal,  Kntip- 
dale,  and  KintTre— Lochfyne— Crinan— with  the  Islands  of  Jura,  Scarba,  Mull,  and  many  others 
of  the  Western  Sea— the  Whirlpool  of  Corryvrechan — tM  Mountains  of  Lord,  of  Morven,  of  Appin, 
of  Kingairloch,  and  B-n-Nevis— Inverlochy— the  I^ands  of  Lochiel,  the  scene  of  the  Wanderings 
of  Prince  Charles,  and  near  to  where  the  Clans  rair^ed  his  Standard  in  '45— Lochaber— the  i'ale- 
donian  Canal— Loch  Ixtchy-^TiJch  Oich— Loch  Ness,  with  the  Glens  and  Mountains  on  either  side, 
and  the  celebrated  FALLS  OF  FOTEUS.  Books  descriptive  of  the  route  may  be  had  on  board  the 
Steamers. 

Time  Bills  with  Maps  to  be  had  of  Mepsris.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nkw  York;  or  sent,  post 
free,  on  application  to  the  Proprietors,  DAVID  HUTCHESON  &  CO.,  119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
Olasgow,  1866. 
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The  Royal  Irish  Poplin  Manufactory 

And  XBXSH  LINEN  WAREHOUSE, 


EIOHTEElff  AWARDED 

FOR 

PRIZE  SUPERIOR 

MEDALS  QUALITY. 


WM.  FRY  &  CO., 

IRISH  POPLIN 

MANUFACTURERS. 


ESTABUSHED  1768. 

BV  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 

TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

H.  I.  M.  THE  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH, 
H.  I.  M.  THE  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA, 

H.  I.&  R.H.  CROWN  PRINCESS  OF  GERMANY, 
And  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK, 
And  the  IRISH  COURT. 

PatteriM  Pott  Free,  and  Poplins  and  Lineni  Carriage  paid  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain* 

WILLIAM  FRY  &  CO., 

81  WESTMORELAND  STREET  81, 
DUBLIN. 
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^  .'i  ^   ^  ^    ^g|M5    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Please  Address  in  fiiil29l^9«f  Alexandra  House. 


FRY&  FIELDING, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers 

lo  the  (^i«eB,  the  Frinoew  of  Wales,  the  Irish  Ck>nrt,  and  the  Frixicipal 
Courts  of  EoTopOt 

A^LEX^NDU^   HOUSE, 
26  Westmoreland  Street, 

(Five  Doors  from  Carlisle  BridoeX  DUBIfUSTa 

FatterzxB  Post  Kree  to  all  Parts  of*  tlie  T^orld.    A.  Single  Dress  sent 
Carriage  Paid,  to  axty  pcM*t  of  tb.e  United  ISingdotn. 

^^TBE  FRCOESS  OF  MAlHTFAOTlTRINa  THEIR  EXTRA  SUPERIOR  QXTAUTT 
OF  IRISH  POFLIK  CAN  BE  SEEN  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

A  Choice  Variety  of  Rich  Blcuk  French  Silks. 

BLACK  SWAN  HOTEL, 

CONET  STREET. 

This  old-established  "  County  Ho- 
tel ''  has  been  entirely  renovated  and 
newly  furnished,  and,  as  a  First-Class 
Hotel,  affords  unexceptionable  accom- 
modation for  private  families  and  tour- 
ists, being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Railway,  Post-OflSce,  Cathedral, 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  the  Ruins  of 
St  Mary's  Abbey.     American  Tour- 
ists are  referred  to  the  Hotel  Register, 
Harper's  Guide,  and  Bingham's  Voy- 
I"    age  to  Europe.     Livery  and  Posting 
Si  Establishment.    Under  the  patronage 
=^  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
—         —       J.  PENROSE,  Proprietor. 

BRO^^N^E  ^&   ISrOL^N, 

I>APER  IVIERCHANTS,  STATIONERS,  AND  PRINTERS, 
24  Ndssau  Street,  Ihiblin. 

Every  specialty  connected  with  Stationery  Trade  of  First-Class  quality.    Contractors  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  leading  Pnblic  Companies  in  Ireland. 

DUBI.IN. 

JOSEPH  GANTLET, 

79  Orafton  Street* 

Oennine  Balbriggan  Hosiery  in  all  sizes.    Gtentlemen's  Fine  Linen  Shirts  and  Collars. 
Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  Cambric  Handkerchiefs.    Paris  Kid  Qloves  and  general  oatfitting. 

&1 
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From  "  Belgravia  Magazine^ 

(EXTRACT  FROM  **HIST01UOAL  SKETCH  OF  HUSH  FOFLIM  T&ABB.'O 

**  First  in  order  of  Poplin  hooses  maj  be  placed  the  firm  of  O'Reiixt,  Dckhs, 
&  Co.  From  the  goods  of  this  firm  her  present  Migestj  selected  articles  fi>r  her 
wardrobe  wbfle  she  was  still  the  Princess  Victoria.** 

O'Reilly,  Dunne,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

30  Collie  Green,  Dnblln. 

N. B—LiirtroiiB  BLACK  POPLINS,  as  Supplied  to  Queen  Vietoria. 

FRESH   BOOKS   OF   TRAVEL  AND   DISCOVERY 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  HEW  YORK. 

PRIME'S  Around  the  World |3  00 

PIKE'S  Sub-Tropical  Bumbles ." 3  50 

VINCENT'S  Land  of  the  White  EUphant 3  50 

PALMER'S  Desert  of  the  Exodus 3  00 

NORDHOFF'S  California 2  00 

NORDHOFF'S  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Sandwich  Islands  2  00 

TRISTRAM'S  Land  of  Moab 2  50 

HAZARD'S  Santo  Domingo 3  00 

KINQSLEY'S  West  Indies 1  50 

WALLACE'S  Malay  Archipelago 2  50 

SCHWEINFURTU'S  HeaH  of  Africa 8  00 

MACOREOOR'S  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan 2  50 

RUSH'S  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes 3  00 

DIXON'S  Free  Russia 2  00 

ORTON'S  Andes  and  the  Amazon 2  00 

2l^"  Harper  &  Brothers  wiU  send  the  above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid^ 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

For  full  titlM  and  descriptioru  of  the  above  books,  as  irell  as  a  CompleU  List  of  Books  of  TravA ' 
published  by  IIabi'ks  Jb  Buotukrb,  see  Habpbb's  Catauigub,  tehieh  unU  be  sent  bu  matt  on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 
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BANGK>R,  NORTH  WAI.ES. 


THE  PEMHYS  ARMS  HOTEL. 

C.  BICKISrELL,  I*ROPRIETOR. 

An  Omnibus  attends  the  Trains. 

DUBLIN. 

ARNOTT  &  CO.  (Limited), 

11, 12,  13,  14,  &  15  Henry  Street; 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRAPERS, 

Cabinet,  Carpet,  and  General  Honeo  FnmiBhing  Warehonsemen. 
TO    TOURISTS,   &c. 

g^  A  OTTfGI  IMPBOVED  BINOCULAR  FIELD  GLASSES,  In  the  new  metal  (Alaminiam),  weighing  only  « 
VjxLJX  JL  0  few  ounces,  from  X6  10a.  Alw,  the  NEW  POCKET  ANEROID  BAROMETER,  apeciafiy  made 
for  Travelera.  Thermometen,  CompaMes,  Ac,  for  aame.  Alao,  their  IMPROVED  STUDENT'S  MICROSCOPE- 
thi  beat  and  cheapcftt  made.  GOIJIiD   6c   PORTfiR, 

Buooessors  to  Cary,  181  STR-A.3Srr>,  LONDON, 
OPTICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS  (by  spbciax.  APPonnnfiNT),  to  the  War  Office,  Ad- 
miralty, Trinltv  Heuae.  Klasa  Cottef^e,  Royal  Military  Colkfce,  Sandfaarat,  Ohrist'a  Hospital^  Royal  Geographical . 
Society,  Royal  London  Opthalmie  Hospital,  and  the  Swedish  and  Norw^an  Governments. 
r  ESTABXilSHEP    TTg^WARP    OF    A    CBiyTXJRY. 

Ci^^'^'O  WO^I.1^  *?"E.T5^"BL,  ^xxAxv, 

PALAIS  DE  SONNAZ,  NEAR  PLACE  CHARLES  ALBERT. 

W.  WELLER  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

AIL.SO,    OF    O-RANX)    HOTKU    BRXJN,    BOLOO-NA. 

Greatly  enlarged,  newly  fitted  up,  and  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  style.  Mode- 
rate charges.  Accommodation  for  families  and  sin^  persona.  Reading,  Con- 
versation, Smoking,  and  Dining  Booms. 

Garden  adjoining  the  Hotel  for  use  of  the  Visitors.     Personal  sn|)erintendence 
of  the  Proprietors. 

VILLA    D'ESTE    (LAKE    COMO).  " 

GRAND  HOTEL  VILLA  D'ESTE 

And  Meine  d^Angleterre. 

A  Good  Mid  Comfortable  Hotel.    Situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Como,  in  bv  far 
the  most  beautiful  position  on  the  Lake.  OIAKELLA  FRERES. 
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DIEPPE.-HGTEL  RGYAL, 


Facinff  the  Beach,  the  Bathing  Establishment,  and  the  Parade.  Is  one  of  the  most  pl^santjy- 
sitnatld  Hotels  in  Dieppe,  commandhig  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  FamUleB 
and  gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establishment  elegantlarge  and  small  aMrt- 
mente.  and  the  beat  of  accommodation  at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  Refreshments,  «c, 
are  of  the  best  quality.  Table  d'Hote  and  Private  Dinners.  House  open  all  the  year. 
LARSONNEUX,  Successor.  LAFOSSE  AINE. 

MUNICH. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL, 

7  OTTO-STRASSE  7. 

fPHIS  Excellent  First-Class  Hotel,  just  completed,  is  replete  with  every  modem  comfort 
J-  Good  attendance.  Splendid  accommodation.  Baths  in  HoteL  Omnibus  at  Station. 
Moderate  Charges.    ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

CAFE  NATIONAL, 

Admitted  to  be  the  finest  In  Munich,  under  the  same  management  as  the  GRAND  HOTEL 
NATIONAL,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  an  extensive  garden  beautifully  laid  out  with  flow- 
ers, fountains,  &c  An  excellent  Military  Band  performs  every  evening,  from  8  to  11  o'clock. 
Admission  to  Guests  of  tiie  Hotel  Free,  and  to  the  public  upon  payhig  at  the  Gate,  c^  by 
Season  Ticket 

DEGENKOLB  &  BRAUNINGER, 

PROPRIETORa 

r>4 
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COOK'S 

EXCURSIONS,  TOURS, 

M  BiNHIAL  TBAYiLKG  ABMBEMHITS. 

COOK,  80ir,  &  JENKIN8,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THOHCAS  COOK  ft  SON,  FLBXST  STREBT,  LONDON, 

PIONEBRS,  INAUGITRATOHS,  AND  PROMOTERS 

Of  the  principal  Systems  of  Tours  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  have  OPENED  BRANCHES  OF  THEIR  HOUSE  JN  AMERICA,  and  axe  now 
giving  increased  attention  to  ordinary  traveling  arrangements, 

WITH  A  YIBW  TO  RENDERING  IT  EAST,  PRACTICABLE,  AND  ECONOMICAL. 

•3^=»  During  the  past  thirty-four  years  OTER  FOUR  ]IIII<I«ION  TRATELERS 

JL^^     have  visited  near  and  distant  points,  under  their  management,  safehr  and  pleasantly. 


, ^ , „ r Jitly. 

Their  arrangements  are  now  so  extensive  that  they  cover  portions  of  the  jToar  ^Itartem  of 
'~        *    "^        At  their  office  in  New  York  can  be  found  the  Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets  used 


the  fflobe. 

by  the  travelers  for  a  journey  through  all  parts  of 


ntELAND, 

SCOTLAND, 

ENaLAND, 

WALES, 

FRANCE^ 


aEBMANT, 

BAVARL^ 

AUSTRIA, 

HOLLAND, 

BELaiUM, 


SPAIN, 

ITALY, 

TURKEY, 

EGYPT, 

aHEEGE, 


THE  LEVANT, 
PALESTINE, 
INDIA, 
CHINA, 


SOLD,  IN  ALL  OASES,  AT  REDUOTIONS  FROM  ORDINABT  RATEa 

Round  tlie  World.— Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins  are  now  prepared  to  issue  a  direct 
traveling  ticket  for  a  journey  Round  the  Worid  by  st««m,  commencing  m  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
San  Francisco,  and  ending  at  any  of  those  places;  available  to  go  either  West  or  East.  Fnce, 
first-class,  $95»gold. 

Cook's  Hotel  Coupons,  available  at  nearly  300  first-class  Hotels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  can  be  had  by  travelers  purchasing  Cook's  Tourist  Tickets,  guaranteeing  them  first-class 
acconunodations  at  fixed  and  regular  prices. 

Cook,  Son,  Sc  JTenUns's  General  TraveUnc  Arrancoments  are  so  widely 
extended  that  they  they  can  supply  tickets  to  almost  any  point  that  Tourists  may  wish  to  visit,  in  all 
cases  at  reductions,  many  ranging  fi-om  25  to  45  per  cent,  below  ordinary  fares.  The  regular  travel- 
ing ticket  being  issued  in  all  cases,  printed  in  English  on  one  side,  and  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  used  on  the  other,  and  it  contains  all  the  information  the  traveler  neecb. 

Those  contemplating  a  Tour  need  only  address  Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  &  Jenkins,  a6i  Broadway, 
New  York,  giving  the  journey  they  propose,  when  the  price  of  the  tickets  will  be  at  once  quoted. 

Cook's  Bxcurslonlst  is  published  monthly  in  New  York,  London,  and  Brussels,  at  ten 
cents  per  copy,  or  50  cts.  for  Season,  and  contains  programmes  and  lists  to  the  number  of  nearly 

every 


Line 
plication. 

BRANCH     OFFICES 
WASHINGTOlf,  eor.  0.  and  15th  Streets. 
BOSTON,  104  Wsahingtom  Street. 
LONIM)^  Fleet  Street.  Lvdgate  Cinms. 
LITEBPOOL,  Casey  Street  (opposite  New 
Central  Stfttion). 


upon  ap- 


PARIS,  15  Plsee  da  Harre. 
COLOCtNE,  40  Domhof. 
BRUSSELS,  82  fialierio  da  BoL 
OENEYA,  90  Rae  de  Eh<me. 
TEHICE,  Grand  Hotel  Yietorla. 
CAIRO,  Cook's  ParlUon. 
ROME,  604  The  Corso. 


HAKCHESTBB,  4S  Pleeadilly. 
JiEICESTER,  68  Oranbj  Street. 
BlBllNOHAH,  16  Stephenson  Place. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  COOK,    SON,    &    JENKINS, 

261  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 

RAXLWAT. 

LONDON  BRIDGE  (General  City  Station). 

VICTORIA  (General  West  End  Station,  close  to  Buckingham  Palace). 

THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  ^ 

LONDON  AND  THE  SEA  COAST 

OF   ENGLAND. 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON    AND    PARIS. 

Daily  Service  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations, 

in  connection  with  first-class  steamers  between 

NEW  HAVEN  and  DIEPPE. 

Through  Tickets  available  to  stop  on  the  way  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  &c. 

Spacious  Hotels  and  Restaurants  at  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  StaH&ns^  also  at 

Newhaven, 


A  GENERAL  INQUIRY  AND   BOOKINa  OFFICE 

AT  a8  regent  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 

TRAINS  TO  BRIGHTON  (the  Queen  of  English  Watering-Places),  also  to 
WORTHING,  EASTBOURNE,  ST.  LEONARDS,  HASTINGS,  the  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT,  &c  Special  Facilities  for  Visits  to  these  beautiful  localities  dur- 
ing Summer  and  Autumn. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Trains  frequently  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria 
Stations. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— Trains  from  London  Bridge  to  Wapping,  pass- 
ing through  this  celebrated  work  of  "  Brunei." 

BOXHILL,  DORKING,  &c— Beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  Trains  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria ;  only  a  short  journey  of  about  twenty  miles.  Re- 
turn Tickets  issued  from  London  Bridge  are  available  to  return  to  Victoria,  or 
vice  versa. 

RETURN  TICKETS  for  four  days,  or  for  one  month  and  less  periods,  to  the 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  Ryde,  Cowes,  and  Newport ;  for  Osborne,  Her  Majesty's 
Marine  Residence,  Cansbrooke  Castle,  and  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Bon- 
church,  &c. ;  also  Monthly  Tickets.  These  Tickets  enable  Passengers  to  break 
their  journey  at  Portsmouth,  the  principal  Naval  Arsenal  of  England 

General  Offices,  J.  P.  KNIGHT, 

London  Bridge  Station.  General  Manager, 
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The  Great  Western  Railway  Co., 

OF  ENGLAND, 

Issue  Tickets  between  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Holyhead,  &c.,  via  Chester,  to 
London  and  the  South  of  England  by  three  routes,  viz. : 

1.  THE  ROYAL  (OXPOED)  ROUTE  through  Chester  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Dee,  the  Vale  of  UangoUen,  Shrewsbury,  Birmin^^am,  Warwick,  Leamington 
(for  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenilworth),  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Reading,  and  Slough 
(for  Windsor — the  route  taken  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  traveling  between 
Windsor  and  Balmoral). 

Passengers  holding  Through  Tickets  may  break  their  journey  at.  Wansick  or 
Leamington,  to  visit  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenilworth,  and  at  Oxford  to  visit  tho 
Colleges,  &c. 

2.  THE  WORCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence 
through  the  Severn  Valley,  Worcester,  Evesham,  Honeyboume  (for  Stratford-on- 
Avon),  Oxford,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

3.  THE  HEREFORD  AND  GLOUCESTER  ROUTE  from  Chester  to 
Shrewsbury,  through  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Ross,  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  Gloucester 
(for  Cheltenham),  the  Stroud  Valley,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

At  Gloucester,  the  line,  running  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales,  and  form- 
ing the  direct  route  between  London  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney,  &c.,  branches  out  of  the  main  line. 

Saloon  and  Family  Carriages  (reserA'ed)  may  be  obtained  at  24  hours'  notice,, 
for  parties  of  not  le^s  than  eight  pei-sons. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Great  Western  Office,  James  Street,  Liverpool, 
or  on  board  the  Railway  Boats  plying  between  the  Liverpool  Landing  Stage  and 
Birkenhead. 
,    Passengers  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  ^'  Great  Western  Tickets." 


During  the  Summer  months.  Tourist  Tickets  (available  for  a  month)  are  issued, 
enabling  the  holders  to  break  their  journey  at  all  places  of  interest,  at  a  small  in- 
crease upon  the  ordinary  fares;  also,  'nckets  for  "Circular  Tours"  by  Rail  and 
Coach  through  the  most' picturesque  parts  of  Wales  (North  and  South). 

Programmes  of  the  arrangements  are  published  monthly,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  any  station  or  from  the  undersigned. 


To  the  Tourist  and  the  Antiquarian  the  Great  Western  Railway  possesses  feat- 
ures of  interest  unequaled  by  any  other  Railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  af- 
fords convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  Railway  access  to  places  sought 
after  from  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  such  as  Chester,  Shrews- 
bury (with  Uriconinm,  the  ancient  Roman  city  and  battle-field,  within  an  easy  ride), 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford, 
Woodstock,  Windsor,  and  many  other  places  of  note,  all  reached  by  the  Great 
Western  route ;  while  the  scenery  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  &c.,  through  which  the  Railway  passes,  is  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 

Time-Books,  Maps,  &c.,  are  supplied  to  the  Steamships  running  between  En- 
gland and  America,  and  they  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  any  part  of 
America,  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same  to  the  undersigned,  of  whom  full 
particulars  as  to  trains,  fares,  and  other  aiTangements  may  be  obtained. 

J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 
Paddington  Station,  London.  --  . 
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NEW    HOTEL, 

CAIRO,  Egypt. 

This  splendid  establishment  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
tibe  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  at  Alexandria,  who 
proposes  to  make  it  the  most  comfortable  hotel  in  the  East. 

It  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  in  view 
of  all  the  amusements  going  on  in  that  world-renowned  city. 

GEORGE  HOTEL,  Melrose. 

James  Mezies  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Americans  visiting 
Melrose  to  the  comforts  of  this  Establishment,  being  the  nearest 
first-class  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station  and  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Abbey.  As  parties  coming  to  Melrose  have  often  been 
misdirected  by  the  servants  of  the  railway  company,  no  doubt  being 
paid  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Mezies  would  feel  obliged  if  parties  would 
Kindly  inform  him  of  such  interference,  being  against  the  express 
wish  of  the  railway  company.  Mj^^^q,^^  j^,fc  ly^  1^70. 

G.  TORRINI  &  CO., 
MANUFACTURERS    OF    MOSAICS, 

No.  6  LVTSOO  ABHO,  fLORBNCB,  ITALY. 


iriLIilAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHBMlAIf  QLASa  MANUFACTURER 

To  hia  9if^}«ty  tiie  Emperor  of  Anttrto, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR,  PRAGUE, 

Raeommends  hb  nrreat  aMortment  of  OlsM-Ware, 

from  his  own  MannlM^riM  in  Bobeinla.     The  I 

Choicest  Articles  In  erety  Color,  Shape,  and  De-  \ 

Bcription  are  sold,  at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at 

bis  BsUblishments. 

AgenU  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  k  R.  M'CRACK- 

EN,  88  Qaeen  St.,  Cannon  St.  West.  

Goods  fbrwaided  direst  to  England,  America,  Ac  P«ris,  18S7. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS  D'AIGLE, 


SWITZERLAND. 

NEW  HOUSE,  jnst  finished.    MagnifloenUy  situated  on  the  bolder  of  a  Flatean,  overlook- 
ing the  Valley.    BATHS  NELAB  THE  HOTEL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 
GENOA. 

B.   TROM:BKTa?-A^   Proprietor. 

This  first-rate  hotel,  entirely  refurnished  and  embellished  by  the  new  proprietor, 
will  be  found  deserving  the  patronage  of  American  travelers,  by  its  fine  situation 
— full  south — and  splendid  view  of  the  port  and  the  superb  environs  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  by  its  attentive  service  and  moderate  charges,  English  spoken.  Bead- 
ing-room supplied  with  foreign  newspapers.     Baths  in  the  hotel. 


HOTEL  TROMBETTA 

Formerly  Feder^ 
GENOA,       . 

Kept  by  the  same  proprietor,  already  well  known  and  patronized  by  American 
families  on  account  of  its  superior  accommodations  and  well-furnished  apartments. 
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MARSEILLES,  FRAI^CE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILLES. 

RUE     DE     NOAILLES. 

(Continuation  of  Cannebiere?) 

This  splendid  Hotel  opened  a  few  months  since  by  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hotel  des  Colonies,  which  for  15  years  has  held  the 
first  place  in  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  persons  patronizing  the  Hotel,  although  vast,  still  its  accommo- 
dation became  unequal  to  the  traffic.  The  Gband  Hotel  dk  Mabt 
SEiLLES  was  in  consequence  established,  and  answers  in  all  respects 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public.  The  splendid  apartments  (in 
suites  or  separately),  are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  every  modem  invention  and  plan  having  been 
employed  in  building  and  laying  out  the  floors,  rivaling  for  attend- 
ance,  elegance,  and  comfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Paris  and  Lon, 
don.  Besides  150  rooms,  at  5,  3,  4,  5  frs.  and  upwards  per  day, 
there  are  handsome  DravBing,  Lounging,  and  Beading  Booms  ; 
Baths  and  Smoking  Booms;  Carriages  and  Omnibuses  in  the 
Hotel.  Interpreters.  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Table 
d'H6te  and  Restaurant.  The  situation  is  altogether  exertional, 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Allies  de  Mulhan,  the  port,  and 
Cannebiere,  and  is  close  to  the  Railway  and  Steam-Packet  Offices. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC, 

VICHY. 


OKRmOT,  Proprietor. 

•  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Park  and  Bathing  Establishment.     A  first-clasA 
house,  with  every  comfort. 
SEPARATE  PAVILIONS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

FO.   BETTI, 
MANUFACTURER  OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAICS, 

,  3  Borgo  Oguissanti  and  Lung'  Arno  Nuovo^ 

FLORENCE. 

HOTEL   DIOMEDE, 

pirectly  opposite  the  Railway  Station,  and  close  to  the  entrance  oi 

the  Ruins. 

FRANCESCO  PROSPERI,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  TRAMONTANO, 

SORRENTO. 

Directly  Opposite  Na^sles,  with  magnificent  yiew  of  the  Bay  and  its  surronDdiiigs. 

English  Proprietor. 
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VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS. 


On  the  Park,  in  front  of  the  Kiosqae  Mnsiqne  and  the  Casino. 

200  Chambers.     Apartments  for  Families.     A  Grand  Saloon  for  Fdtes,  capa- 
ble of  containing  500  persons.     Smoking-Boom,  with  Billiards. 

ROUBEAU   FLACIS;  Proprietor. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

HOTEL  D  ORANGE 

NEWLY  EMBELLISHED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Extensively  patronized  by  the  First  Families.     Situated 

near  the  Redoute^  the  Source^  and  Promenades. 

It  affords  the  Best  Accommodation. 

The  Table  d'  Hote  enjoys  a  great  reputation. 


MR.  MULLER  IS  ALSO  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  HOTELS 

"DeI)ims"&"DelaFiili;Riiili)laFiiiiatFiini!. 
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BELfilH.]        SPA.        [BlLGim 

CHALYBEATE 
WATERS, 

The  Most  Ancient  and  the  Richest  in  Iron  in  the  World. 


Season  from  May  1st  to  October  31st. 

SPLENDID  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Witl)  Mineral  or  Fresh  "Water  Baths,  Douches,  Vapor  Baths,  &c. 

.Slgrht  Sources  Benowied  for  their  efficacy  in  cases  of  DebiUtj,  Ghlorosls,  Cottsnmptioiiy 
Sterilltj,  Maladies  of  Children,  Maladies  of  the  Stomach,  the  Eyes,  Grafel,  *c 


MAGNIFICENT  CASINO. 

CONVERSATION,  READING,  AND  CARD  ROOMS. 
BALLS  AND  EVENING  DANCES. 

THEATRE—DAY  AND  EVENING  CONCERTS. 
FETES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  CAFBlS. 

Huntings  Fishing,  Shooting,  Riding  Horses,  Splendid 
Races,  Steeple  Chases.  Salubrity  of  the  Climate  pro- 
verbial.  Celebrated  sites  and  walks  in  the  neighborhood. 
Direct  communication  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Europe. 

TELEGRAPH. 

N.B.-— For  all  information  required,  American  Travelers  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  KIRSCH, 
*  Director  of  the  Casino  and  of  the  FStes  of  Spa. 
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FLOREJYCE. 


HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS, 

CORSO  VITTORIO-EMANUELE  AND 
VIA  GARIBALDI 

M.  Stignani,  well  known  to  all  Americans  by 
his  long  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  in 
Paris,  has  devoted  to  his  new  Establishment  all 
the  care  that  can  be  desired  with  regard  to  lux- 
ury, comfort,  and  the  table,  as  well  as  the  service 
of  the  Hotel. 

This  magnificent  Establishment,  with  full  south- 
ern aspect,  contains  One  Hundred  and  Forty 
Rooms,  all  newly  furnished,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Arno.  There  is  a  fine  garden 
belonging  to  the  Hotel. 

Large  and  small  apartments,  saloons,  etc. 

Rooms  from  Three  Francs  and  upward.     ^ 

Table  d'h6te,  restaurant,  and  reading-rooms. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Hotel  from  every  railway 
train. 


7^ 


R.:C 
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ma.rsbili.es. 


H  Hotel  dn  Lonifie  et  de  la  Fail 

RUE  NOVILLES, 

(CANNEBlfiRE  PROLONGfiE). 


J.  F^LQUET,  Proprietor. 

^ 

THIS  vast  and  splendid  Hotel,  fitted  up  with  every  modem  ap- 
pliance, and  luxuriously  furnished,  contains  2 SO  Sleeping 
Rooms  and  20  Saloons.    (^  The  only  Hotel  facing  the  South. 

RESTAURANT  AND  PUBLIC  DRAWING-ROOM. 

"^^^^  D'HOTE  1^^^"^* 

London  Times,  Morning  Post,  Galignani,  Illustrated  London  News, 
Punch,  and  several  American  Papers. 

BATHS  ON  EACH  FLOOR. 

O^  'tie.  ^d.       ^^>  ^Or.  K^-^' 

^i-rival  »<***  ^<-  Train®'  "^ERA*^      , 

The  prices  of  the  Rooms  vary  from  Two  to  Twenty  Francs. 
The  prices  of  the  Hotel  are  posted  in  each  Room.  If  visitors  stop 
some  days  they  will  be  able  to  have  a  good  Room,  Breakfast,  Table 
d'Hote,  Dinner,  Lights,  and  Attendance  from  Nine  Francs  a  day, 
according  to  the  floor.  A  very  comfortable  Machine  Wagon  (knowq 
as  a  Lift),  conveys  visitors  to  each  floor. 


N  O  T I  C  E.— Travelers  intending  to  honor  this  Hotel  with  their  patronage  are  respectfully  re- 
quested not  to  make  use  of  the  name  Grand  Hotbl,  as  there  is  B^T*  NO  HOTEL  OF  THAT 
NAME  IN  MARSEILLES. 
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HOTEL    DE   ROME, 


BERLIN.-UNDEE  THE  TILLEULS,  No.  39. 

ADOLPHE  MUIHLING,  Proprietor. 

The  first  and  largest  hotel  of  the  capital.  Highly  recommended.  Well  kept,  clean,  and 
comfortable.  EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE  AND  RESTAURANT.  BATHS,  CAR- 
RIAGEa    GERMAN,  FRENCH,  AND  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS  AT  THE  UOTEU 

ALL  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 


FLOBSNOB. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NEW  YORK. 

A  first-class  house,  situated  on  the  Lungo  TArno, 

enjoying  a  southern  aspect,  and  at  some  distance  from 

the  Waterfall,  which  is  disagreeable  to  most  travelers. 

This  Hotel  is  fitted  up  in  the  English  style,  for  the 

comfort  of  Families,  and  may  be  truly  reputed  as  one 

of  the  best  in  Italy.    The  Rooms  are  adapted  for  Large 

and  Small  Families,  and  also  for  Single  Gentlemen. 

Table  d'Hote.     Baths  in  the  Hotel.     Reading-Rooms. 

Good  attendance  and  very  moderate  charges. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES, 

G  E  N  E  8. 

Situated  opposite  the  Great  Theatre, 

In  the  most  Beautiful  Position  in  the  City, 

On  the  SQUARE  CARLO  FELICE. 

This  hotel  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  hotels  in  Grenoa  which  is  situated  in  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  city,  entirely  away  from  the  noise  of  the  railway  and  the 
other  inconveniences  arising  from  proximity  to  the  port. 

EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'HOTE. 

Bat?i8  and  Equipages  in  the  Hotel. 

Omnibus  at  all  the  Trains. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRUN, 

BOLOGNA. 

^V.  TVELLEJR,  Proprietor. 

The  best  recommendation  for  this  hotel  is  its  good  reputation.     Elegant  apart- 
f     ments  and  single  rooms  to  suit  all  classes  of  travelers. 

Fine  Breakfast  and  Dining  Booms;  Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms; 
Beading-room  supplied  with  all  the  principal  journals. 

The  hotel  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 

EYRE  &  MATTEINI, 

American  Bankers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  EXPRESS. 

7  VIA   MAGGIO. 

Cash  Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers*  Drafts,  and  Circalar  Notes  of  all  the  principal  Bankers 
of  Enrope  and  the  United  States.  Money  collected ;  U.  8.  Securities  bought  and  sold ;  falfill- 
ment  of  orders  for  Works  of  Art  of  all  descriptions;  goods  forwarded  with  the  utmost  care 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.   American  papers  on  hand.   Clients'  I^usgage  stored  free. 
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GRAND    HOTEL    VICTORIA, 

ATENICE. 


Kept  by  ROBERT  ETZENSBERGER. 
The  largest  and  finest  house  in  Venice  —  the  only  one  built  purposelj  for  m 
hotel.    Every  modem  improvement.     Service  on  the  Swiss  system.     **  Cuisine 
recherche,**    Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.     No  Charge  for  Lights. 

Munich  and  Dresden. 
To  American  Tt^avelers: 

At  my  gallery  of  Photographic  Art,  Maximilians* 
strasse.  No.  4  B,  2d  door,  I  have  on  exhibition  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  celebrated  works  in  the  Eoj^al 
Galleries  of  Dresder  and  Munich.  They  are  especial- 
ly worthy  of  your  notice,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  originals,  but,  as  specimens  of 
Photographic  Art>,  they  are  unequaled. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  Collection. 

FRANZ  HANFST25NOL, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Dresden  and  Berlin  Academies  of  Fice 
Arts.    Presented  with  the  Grand  Golden  Medals  of  Rus- 
68  siA>  Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Belgium  and  Greece. 
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^SrUREMBEEG. 


HOTEL  DE  BATIEEE. 

This  First-Class  and  Superior  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  river,  is 

highly  spoken  of  by  English  and  American  Travelers  for  its  general  comfort  and  moderate  charges; 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Carriages  in  the  Hotel.    Omnibuses  to  and  from  each  Train.     Engli^  Church  in  the  HoteL 

I>IVI3SrK    SRRVICE    B3VBJRY    SXJI^I>A.Y. 

FRANEFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETEREE. 


J.  BEBTHOLJDT,  Proprietor. 


The  Proprietor  of  this  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
American  Travelers  to  this  First-Class  House,  feeling  confident  that  they  will 
here  find  every  comfort  which  a  Leading  Hotel  affords. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  SPOKEN  BY  THE  SERVANTS. 

T^hlt  d'  H&te,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  the  Best  of  Wines, 

Splendid  Cnisiiie,  Reading-Room,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

ROME. 

A  first-class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  apartments. 
There  is  an  excellent  Table  dHote,  a  choice  se- 
lection of  Wines,  fine  Cuisine,  Baths,  Stables, 
and  every  convenience  appertaining  to  a  first- 
class  hotel. 

American  Travelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

HO  TEIi      SCHWEIZERHOF, 

With  its  Dependencies. 


HAUSBR  BROTHERS;  Proprietors, 


jQ  Lucerne. 
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HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 

MILAN. 

PRIZE  MEDALS  IN  THE  LAST  BELGIAN  FiXHTBITIONS  OF 
1835, 1841,  and  1847. 

J.  H.  VAN  BELLINGEN  &  MAXN.  SUREMONT, 

Linen  Market,  No.  9  (Marohe  au  Linge,  No.  9)^ 

NEAR  THE  CATHEDRAL, 

ANTWERP. 

Manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp  Washing 
Black  Silks,  so  much  esteemed  all  over  Europe. 

Taflfetas  Levantines,  and  the  splendid  Faille  Silk  for 
Dresses.     Neck-handkerchiefs,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  the  oldest  Black  Silk  Manufactory  in  Belgium. 
Rich  Faille  Silk,  Taffetas  Levantines  (Washing  Silks),  so 
much  esteemed  in  England  and  America  for  their  unal- 
terable black  colors. 

Dresses  from  $20  to  $70.  Pnze  Medals  in  different 
Industrial  Exhibitions. 
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HOTEL  BYRON,  near  Villeneuve. 


OUSTAVE  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  on  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  im^ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Castle  Chillon,  Montreaux,  Clarens,  Vevay, 
Lausanne,  Les  Kochers,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

Arrangements  made  en  pension  during  winter. 

Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Station  and  Steamer. 

ZNNSPRUCK. 
HOTEL    D'AUTRIGHE. 

This  first-class  honse,  since  1869  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Babb,  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  VtUe  at  Milan,  sitnated  in  the  best  position  in  the  town, -contains  large 
saites  of  apartments  for  families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  rooms  for  single  gen- 
tlemen. BEADING  AND  SMOKING  BOOMS.  GOOD  CUISINE.  Care- 
ful attendance.  ENGLISH  CHAPEL  in  the  hotel.  Choice  assortment  of  Wines, 
etc.,  etc.  Mr.  BAER,  Proprietor. 

MILAN. 
ULRICH    &    CO., 

21  Via  BijBTli, 

American  and  English  Bankers; 

Correspondents  and  Agents 

OF  THE  FIBST  BANKING-HOUSES  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
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LAKE    OF    COMO. 


HOTEL  BELLE-VUE, 

CADENABBIA. 

In  a  lovely  position  on  the  shore,  and  directly  opposite  the  steamboat  landing. ' 

STRBSA  (Lac  ISaJenr). 

Grand  Hotel  des  lies  Borromees . 

This  hotel  is  directly  opposite  the  Borromean  Isles,  and  «njoys  a  superb  view 
(ff  the  sarroanding  scenery. 

PAUiANZA  (Lao  Btitjeiir).      " 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PALLANZA. 

Masrnificently  situated  opposite  the  Borromean  Isles,  commanding^  a  splendid  view  of  tlie 
Simplon,  and  nicely  sheltered.    Moderate  charges.  Mows.  SEYSCHAB,  Proprietor. 

LUGANO   (Lake  Lugano). 

HOTEL   BELLE-VUE. 

"M-on-B.   13.    I*OZZI,   proprietor. 
A  fine,  first-class  house,  sitnated  on  the  borders  of  this  beaatiftil  l^e,  near  the  steamboot 
landing,  much  frequented  by  hest  American  and  English  families.    Charges  very  moderate. 

Trieste. 
HOTEL    DE    LA  VILLE. 

The  first  hotel  in  the  city,  and  sitnated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city.    Every  modem  con- 
venience, including  AN  IMMENSE  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
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MONACO. 


HOTEL  BEAU  RIYAGE. 

M:.  smith,  Proprietor. 

This  beautiful  new  house  has  recently  been  erected  on  one 
of  the  most  lovely  sites  at  Monaco. 

It  Gontaiis  all  tlie  lolleri  Iiporeients, 

AND  ETERT  TIINe  BEIIIIISITE  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

«^g=>  RESPECTABLE  FAMILIES  need  now  have  no  fear  of  coming  in 
%^S  contact  with  persons  of  questionable  notoriety. 

BBLLAOIOJ  ON  LAKE  COMO-  OTALT. 

"  Peat^tre  le  point  le  plus  ravissant  de  tous  6t  lacs  Italiens."— Babdbkbb. 


Hotel  and  Pension  Grande  Bretagne, 

Landlord^  M.  MELLA. 

Hotel  and  Gardens  adjob  the  Lake,  and  command  a  charming  view.    Pricbs  Modbratb. 

N,B, — English  Church  Service  in  this  Hotel  twice  every  Sunday  during  the  Season, 

TEJUKGHiAPH    OITFICE. 

BELLAGIO,  ON  LAKE  COMO. 

HOTEL  VILLA  SERBELLONL 

M.  MELLA,  Proprietor. 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  SUMMIT  OF  THE  HILL,  above  the  Grande  Bretagne,  and 
commanding  what  is  generally  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  view  on  the  Lake. 

EYEBT  COMFORT  REQUISITE  IN  A  FIRST-CXASS  HOTEL. 

SITU  A  TED  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  PARK. 
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VENICE.— Grand  Hotel  Royal  Danieli. 


THIS  beautiful  first-class  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  in  the  most  DELIGHTFUL  position  in  Venice.  It  contains  170  Chambers,  Saloons 
for  Conversation,  Smoking,  Reading,  and  Billiards.  An  INTERPRETER  will  be  found  at  the 
station  on  the  arrival  of  each  train.  GENOTESI  k  CAMPI,  Proprieton. 

Grand  Hotel  de  la  Tour  deLoflilres. 

Very  much  Enlarged  and  Improved  by  the  New  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Campi  &  Ambrossi,  the 
former  being  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Boyal  Dftnleli  at  Venice.  All  Travelers  who 
will  honor  this  Hotel  will  find  every  comfort  required.    Servants  speaking  all  necessary  languages. 

Large  and  Small  Apartments  for  Gentlemen  or  Families, 
And  the  Prices  Reasonable. 

Near  Venice.]         LIDO.  [Italy. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  LIDO,  ten  minutes  by  Gondola  from  Venice,  is  rapidly  BECOMING 

One  of  the  Finest  Watering-Places  in  tiie  World. 

A  smooth,  sandy  Beach  the  entire  length  of  the  island.  Beautiful  Pier  650  feet  long,  with  Four 
Handred  Bftthlng-Hoases,  from  which  Bathers  descend  by  stairs  into  the  sea.    FINE  HOTELS. 

GOOD  LODGING-HOUSES.— Prices  Most  Moderate. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  IJI.  PAIZ, 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

Mr.  Eoeler,  Proprietor. 

This  new  and  magnificent  House,  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  Mont  Blanc,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  patronized  by  Americans  at  one  of  the  firsjt 
hotels  in  Geneva. 


GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  &  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 

Praterstrasse, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  Austrian 
Capital,  in  the  Praterstrasse,  leading  to  the  Fashionable  Promen- 
ades. It  commands  fine  views  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
Steamers,  as  well  as  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station.  It  has 
200*  elegarUly-fumished  rooms^  forming  suites  of  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  large  and  small  Families.  The  Cuisine  is  excellent. 
Times^  OalignanVs  Messenger^  American^  French^  Italian^  and 
all  German  Netcspapers.  JBaths^  Stable^  and  Coach-House.  En- 
glish spoken  by  all  the  servants. 
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VIENNA. 


HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

(Fonneiiy  tie  Fte  nfle  DMfmteiDlieni.) 

FRANZ  OSTERLE,  Director. 

npHIS  MAGNIFICENT  FIRST-CLASS   HOTEL  commands  splendid  views  out  of  four 
'*-      street  frontages,  and  is  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Music-Vereins  Hall,  the  Kunstlertiaus,  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Town  Theatre,  the  Metropplitan  Park,  and  the  Schwarzenberg  Flatz.     It  con- 
tains  150  rooms:   a  magnificent  Drawing -Room; 'comfortable  aAd  well -furnished  Bedroonns; 
Bathing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  and  also  a  richly-decorated  and  lofty  Dining-Room.     It 
may  be  ranked,  for  its  comfort  and  good  accommodation,  among  the  best  First-Class  Hotels  on  the 
Continent.  ...... 

^^»  PERSONS  OF  HIGH  POSITION,  as  well  as  LARGE  FAMILIES,, will  find  this 
^^^        Hotel  well  adapted  for  a  protracted  stay. 

N.B.— An  advantage  which  will  surely  be  appreciated  is,  that  Divine  Service  is  held  in  the 
Gothic  Chapel  of  the  Hotel. 

HOTEL  DE  PEUSSE, 

LEIPSIC. 


L.  KRAFT,  Proprietor. 

This  First-Class  Hotel  is  finely  situated  m  the  best 
part  of  the  Town,  and  is  replete  with  every  comfort 

ACCOMMODATION  THE  TEBY  BEST. 

And  Terms  Moderate. 

ALL.     L.ANGUAQES     SPOKE  N. 
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Tas  !««***"  -***>  HOT*.!- 

DANUBE 

LINES  OF  STUMERS  FOR  PASSEilGERS. 

On  the  JDanube From  Fasaau  to  GdUU», 

«    «  Thei88 **     Szedin    **  TittO. 

"    **  Save **     Sisaek    **  Belgrade, 


1 


DEPAHTURES : 


From  PASSAU  to  LINZ daily  a     p.m. 

"     LINZ        "  VIENNA ...    "    j}^  a.u. 
"     VIENNA  "  PEST "    6^  a.  m. 


From  LINZ  to  PASSAU  dafly  at  6)4  a.m. 
"  VIENNA  "LINZ....  "  "  6)tf  a.ii. 
"     PEST         « VIENNA   "     •*  6      p.m. 


{IN  SXJM^IEjR  an  Express  Steamer  from  VIENNA  to  PEST  at  7)4  A.M.,  and  from 
PEST  to  VIENNA  at  11  p.m.) 

From  PEST  to  SEHLIH  and  BELGRADE  four  times  a  week. 
From  PEST  to  aiUBGEVO  (Bacharest)  and  GALATZ  twice  a  week. 


Fares  lolerate— bceU  Bestanrant  on  BoariL 

—       ♦ 

Direct  accelerated  service  between  VIENNA  and  CONSTANTINOPLE 
twice  a.  week  by  the  Splendid  Mail  Steamers  of  the  Company  to  RUSTCHUK, 
thence  by  Rail  to  VARNA,  and  from  VARNA  to  CONSTANTINOPLE  by 
the  Steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

From  VIENNA  to  CONSTANTINGPLE,  68  hours  only. 
From  CONSTANTINOPIiB  to  VIENNAi  86  hours. 


Fai^eS  I  Food  included  (Coffee^  Luncheon^  Dinner y  Tea),  Vienna  to  Constan* 
tinople.  First  Class,  fls,  IMl  SO;  Second  Class,  Jls,  85  80. 


For  further  information  apfdy  to  the  office  in  Vienna,  WnssGABRBBK,  mNTBSB  Zouamtsstsassb. 
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METROPOLITAN  HOTEL, 


VIENNA  AUSTRIA. 


RINGSTRASSE,  FRANZJOSEFS-GUAI. 


The  Metropoliton  Hotel  is  the  Largest  and  Most  Com- 
modious  Hotel  that  has  yet  been  built  in  Austria. 

The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  is  unrivaled ;  in  the  healtiest  part  of  the 
•*-  Metropolis,  open  and  airy  on  all  sides.  Opposite  the  Landing  Place,  com- 
manding a  Fine  View  over  the  Ring,  the  Danube,  Leopoldsberg  and  Kahlenberg. 

The  Interior  of  the  Hotel  consists  of  Four  Hundred  Bedrooms  and  Sitting- 
Booms,  Table  d'Hote  Boom,  Breakfast-Boom,  a  Bestaurant,  a  Beading-Boom,  with 
a  well-furnished  Library.  German,  French,  English,  American,  and  Italian  News- 
papers.   A  Lady's  Boom,  with  a  Large  Piano.     A  Smoking  and  Billiard-Boom. 


OMNIBUSSES,  CARRIAGES,  HORSES,  BATHS. 

Telegrapli  Station  in  tlie  Hotel. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


The  SeisDD  Gouen  i  1st  of  lay, 

And  Continues  until  tlie  31st  of  October. 


The  Mineral  Waters  are  excellent,  and  the  best  physicians  hold  them  in  high 
consideration.  Fifty  thousand  visitors,  whose  stay  at  Baden-Baden  is  more  or 
less  extended,  here  enjoy  pleasures  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  recherche. 

CONCERTS,  BALLS,  THEATRES,  RACES,  HUNTS— nothing  is  want- 
ing in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

The  Saloon  of  the  Conversation- House,  the  Reading-Roora,  with  its  great 
dioice  of  Newspapers,  the  Restaurant,  Caft,  and  Billiard-Rooms  are  kept  open 
now  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  public  will  find  that  the  abolition  of  the  Gambling-Tables  has  in  no  man- 
ner changed  the  attractions  of  Baden,  the  Committee  being  determined  that  it 
shall  remain  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Queen  of  Watering- Places. 

Travelers  arrive  with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  numerous  railroads  that  con- 
centrate at  this  point.     The  Hotels  are  excellent  and  the  prices  reasonable. 

~        L.  LA.M:Bi:Nr  &  co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARMS  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION, 

No.  5  Rue  Trapp^,  Liege,  Belgium. 
Patentee  of  the  Celebrated  "Comblain  Central  Fire  Breech  -  Loader," 
Specialty  for  the  United  States  Market  ^ 

^Nlt^Ui^LL   RECORD 

OF 

SCIENCE  &  INDUSTRY. 


Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1873.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  Ass't-Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  With  the  Assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Science  in  the  United  States.  Large 
i2mo,  over  800  pages,  Cloth,  $2  00.  (Uniform  in  Style  and  Price  with  the 
Volumes  for  1871  and  1872^. 


Published  by  HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  5ew  Yw\. 

Harper  &  Brothers  will  settd the  above  Volume  by  maUy  postage  prepaid^  an 
receipt  of  %2  00;  or  the  Three  Volumes  sent^  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  %^  00, 
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GENEVA. 

CIGARS  and  TOBACCOS. 

GRAND   QUAI;  14   (Next  Door  to   the  Caf^  da  Nord). 

IMPORTED  HAVANA  CIGARS  AND  AMERICAN  TOBACCOS, 

(GAIL    AND    AX).    . 
Great  Choice  of  Genuine  Meerschaums,  Sword-Canes,  &  Cigarettes. 
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OBNIIVA,  SWITZBBLiiin>. 


HOTEL  ECU  DE  GENEVE. 

HAAKE  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

COLOGI^  ^ 

JOHN   MARIA  FARINA, 

OPPOSITE    THE    JUUICHS-PLACE- 
THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER  OF  THE 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE  SINCE  1709. 

Purveyor  to  their  Mi^eRtieg  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  King  of  Pmsala, 

the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bnssiag,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Ac,  Ste. 

PRIZE  MEDALS  in  LONDON  1851  and  1862;   HONORABLE  MENTION  in  PARIS 

1855;  PRIZE  MEDAL  in  PARIS  1867,  and  VIENNA  1873. 

^1  ^k  TTfl  T  ^%  I^T With  regard  to  the  great  number  of  manufactures  of  a  so-called 

\J  *dL  \0  JL  JL  \#  JLH  ■'  Eau  de  Cologne  carried  on  by  people  who  succeeded  in  getting 

a  firm  of  FARINA  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  their  article,  it  is  of  particular  necessity  to  caution 
persons  who  are  desirous  to  purchase  my  genuine  Eau  de  Cologne,  to  direct  letters  to  my  very  exact 
address:  Johann  Maria  Farina,  gegbnI'ber  dem  JUlichs-Platz  (which  means  opposite  the 
Jiilichs-Place),  Cologne  (without  addition  of  any  numlier). 

Travelers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  g^nube  article,  are  cautioned  against  being 
led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  i>arties  who  offer  their  services  to  them.  I 
therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house,  situated  oppositb  the 
Jiilichs-Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  namdy  too  frequently  that  the  said  peisons  conduct 
the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where,  notwithstandiing  assettioii 
to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  half  the  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  purdiiaei^ 
who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a  high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practiced  in  almost  every  Hotel  m  Cologne,  where  waiters,  commis- 
sioners, &c.,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one,  and  that  I 
delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Colore  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  in  my  own  house 
OPPOSITE  THE  JUlichs-Place,  of  which  the  very  resembling  facade  is  cm  the  other  side. 

Johann  Maria  Farina, 
Cologne,  January,  1874.     •  GegenUber  dem  Julicha-Platz. 
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ENGLISCHER  HOF, 

LUCERNE. 
JOHN  BEBER,  Proprietor. 

A  first-class  bouse  in  every  respect,  situated  directly  opposite 
the  steamboat  landing ;  splendid  view  of  the  Rigi  and  Pilatus  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  French,. English,  German,  and 
American  newspapers;  Beading  and  Smoking  Booms;  Private 
Parlor.     Liberal  arrangements  made  for  Families. 

HOTEL  BE  ATI  -  RIV AGE, 

I.UOBHNa 

Situated  in  a  beantiful  position  on  the  lake,  with  a  full  view  of 
the  opposite  Bernese  Alps,  this  first-class  establishment  contains 
every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveler.  Gardens,  Ter- 
races, Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Foreign  Newspapers,  prompt 
and  courteous  attendance.     Omnibus  at  all  the  trains. 

JPETER  BJ\.ZZA.lSrTI  &  SON, 

Manufactarers  of  Florentiiie  Mosaios. 
Studio  of  Marble  and  Alabaater  Sculpture, 

13  LUNG'  ARNO  CORSINI. 

111^°*  The  Oldest  House  Id  FI^ORENCB. 

DARMSTADT. 

Ij,   ■^^IKN'KK,    I*roprietor. 
LARGELY  PATRONIZED  BY  AHERICAK  AND  ENGLISH  TRAVELERa 

Florence.— Hotel  Washington. 

6  I«UNG'  ARNO  NUOVO. 

ALEX.  GOBBO,  Peopbikt 
This  new  establiehment  is  sitnated  in  tho  centre  of  the  city,  and  has  a  fine  snnny  exposure, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bellosguardo  and  St  Miniato.    The  Reading  and  Dining 
Rooms  ft'ont  on  the  Arno.    Foreign  Journals,  Baths,  and  Carriages.    OMNIBUS  AT  THE 
STATION.    ENGLISH  SPOKEN;    Front  exposed  to  the  sun. 

~  CANNES.. 

Hotel  de  Gray  et  d' Albion. 

BeavtifuUy  situated  in  its  own  extensive  Park^  and  weU  known 
to  the  American  and  English  Traveling  Public. 
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HOTEL  MONNET, 

OR 

T&OIS  OOHSOMMBI^ 

VEVAY,  Switzerland. 

SCHOTT  &   CO.,  Propkietors. 

RBABING-ROOm,  CONTAINING  ARIKRICAN,  ENGI<ISH, 
FRENCH,  GERHIAN,  AND  RUSSIAN   NEHrS- 

PAPERS,  CONVERSATION,  RIIi-  .  -  - 

lilARR,  AND  SMOKING 
ROOMS. 

This  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Geneva, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Lake  from  the  gardens  in  front  of 
the  hotel.    The  accommodation  is  first  class  in  every  respect 

Airangemeiits  made  duriflg  the  Winter  en  Pension. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  BlSk  RUSSIA, 


Situated  in  the  most  beautiftil  qnarter  of  the  city,  it«  position  not  being  gnrpamed  by 
aiiy  other  Hotel.  In  front  of  the  Bridge  is  MOUNT  BLANC  and  the  LANl)ING-PLACB 
OF  THE  STEAMERS,  with  a  fiUl  view  cf  the  Lake  and  MovaU  BUxnc.  The  hotel  contains 
100  chambers,  and  has  every  comfort  for  travelers. 

Heidelberg.— Prince  Charles  Hotel. 

(IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE,  NEAREST  TO  THE  CASTLE.) 
With  the  best  view  of  the  Ruins  from  nearly  all  the  windows^  and  only  ten  minutes^ 

walk  distant. 

This  first-clasa  family  hotel,  patronized  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  is  withont  qnestiou  the  largest  and  best-si toated  establishment 
in  the  town  for  families  and  iDdividoals  who  visit  the  celebrated  castle,  or  make  a  longer 
stay,  being  near  all  the  attractive  points  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins.  It  contains  large  and 
small  apartments  of  all  deecriptious;  its  rooms  are  light,  airy,  cheerfttl,  and  truly  comfort- 
able :  aud  the  hotel  is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  scale  under  the  personal  snberintend- 
euce  of  the  proprietors,  Herrs  Sommer  and  Ellmer.  Superior  table  d'hote  at  1  P.M.  and  6 
P.M.  Warm  baths  in  the  hotel.  Readiue-room  supplied  with  the  London  Times,  Oalignani^s 
Messenger,  and  American  papers.  Two  dining-rooms  (in  one  of  them  no  smokiue  allowed). 
Fresh  troot  fa  the  pond.    Prices  moderate.    Omnibos  of  the  hotel  to  meet  all  trains. 

Herr  EUmer  has  hem  for  many  years  the  manager  cf  the  Hotel  Baur  auLacat  Zurich, 

WMte  Star  Line, 

[/.  S..MAIL  STEAMERS. 

WEST-END  AGENTS— SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

41  &  43  Maddox  St.,  Bond  St,  W. 

Xuggage  Warehoused  and  Forwarded. 
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GENEVA,  Switzerland. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  METROFOL^ 


JBU   BAUR,   DIABOTOU. 

.  This  Hotel,  the  largest  establishment  at  Geneva,  and  among  the  largest  in  Enrope,  con- 
taining more  than  three  hundred  spacioas  and  elegantly  famished  rooms,  arranged  both 
for  family  parties  and  single  gnests,  is  situated  in  the  most  favorable  portion  of  the  city, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bridge  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  directly  opposite  a  large  and  beaatifal 
Chirden  which  borders  upon  the  Lake,  where  the  steamboats  have  their  landing. 


HOTEL    DISCH, 

COLOGNE. 

The  Hotel  Diw^  in  Bridge  Street  is  very  highly  recommended.    It  is  most  tentrsUy  sitnated, 

and  Is  mueh  frequented  by  American  and  English  families  and  single  gentlemen,  who  experionoe 

equal  attention  and  civility.    The  Troprietors,  Messrs.  Discu  &  Capellbn,  have  a  large  aasOTt- 

ment  of  the  best  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  for  wholesale. 
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HOTEL   BEAU -RIV AGE. 


GENEVA. 

This  flret-class  honee,  the  only  one  in  Geneva  possessing  a  Garden  and  Terrace,  eommand- 
in^  an  exceptional  view  of  the  Lake,  Monnt  Blanc  and  its  range,  is  sitaated  in  the  finest 
■quarter  of  the  city,  snrronnded  by  magnificent  Promenades.  All  modem  conveniences  fot* 
guests.    Mach  freqneuted  by  American  and  English  travelers. 

A.  GOLAY  LERESCHE  &  FILS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WATCHES   AND  JEWELRY, 

^  31  Qaai  des  Bergnes,  and  1  Place  dn  Port, 


One  of  the  oldest  mana&ctories  of  Geneva,  well  known  in  America  and  foreign 
countries  for  the  perfection  of  their  Watches  and  their  beaatiful  assortment  of 
Jewelry. 

Same  Firm  lH;  PARIS, 

2  Rne  de  la  Paix. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  are  sold  here  at  the  same  prices  as  in  the  Geneva  Hotise. 

Correspondents  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 
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BERNERHOF  (Hotel  de  Berne), 
BERNS. 


A  beautiful,  first-cla^ss  house,  the  larirest,  best,  and  most  finely  situated  in  Ihe  town.  Is 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  railway  station  and  the  Hou^e  of  Parliament.  Beantifnl 
warden ;  large  terrace ;  full  view  of  the  Alps ;  public  parlors,  reading-room,  and  very  com- 
fortable  private  apartments.    Liberal  arrangements  made  for  w'mter  stay. 

XNTERI.AOHBN. 


GRAND   HOTEL   VICTORIA. 

Mows.  E.  RUCHTI,  Proprietor. 

This  new  and  beautiful  h,onse,  elegantly  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  fine 
views  of  mountain  scenery  on  all  sides,  contains  240  rooms,  together  with  Recep- 
tion, Reading,  and  Billiard  rooms.  Music  Saloon,  etc. ,  etc.    American  and  EngUsk 
Journals.     Omnibus  at  aJl  the  trains. 
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-AIX  -  LES  -  B^I^TR. 


GRAND   HOTEL  D'AIX. 

E.  GUIBERT,  Proprietor. 

A  first-class  honse  (formerly  the  Hotel  Impdriale).  The  largest,  finest,  and 
best-kept  house  in  the  town.     Omnibus  at  all  the  trains. 

FONDA  DE  LA  ALAMEDA, 

MALAGA,  SPAIN. 

TMa  first-clasa  house  is. finely  dtaated  in  the  principal  part. of  the  city,  on  the  public 
Promenade,  and  managed  by  the  proprietors, 

BRUNETTI  BROTHERS. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE  (Englischer  Hof  ).~PRAGUE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  F.  HUTTIG. 

This  first-rate  Establishment  is  much  frequented  by  English  travelers  for  its  moderate 
charges,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  It  is  situated  near  the  Railway  Station  and  Post-OfBce. 
Table  d'hAte,  4  o'clock.  Dinner  k  la  carte  or  at  fixed  price  at  any  hour.  English  newspapers. 
English  and  French  spoken. 

To  AMERICANS  VISITING  EUROPE. 

WM.  JAMES  ADAMS,  Publisher  of  Bradshaw's  Railway  and  Steam  Nayioation  Guides  fbf 
Gb£at  llEiTAiM,  Ikelanb,  and  the  Continent  op  Eueopb. —London,  69  Fleet  Steeet  (E.  C). 


Vi^s  obtained  to  United  States  Passports,  Passport  Cases,  Travelling  Maps,  Travtlling  Bags, 
Courier  Bags,  Portmanteaus,  Casli  Belt:^,  Knapsacks,  Itailway  Kugs,  Waterpn^of  and  Duat  Proof 
Coats,  Travellers'  Wiiting  Cases,  Inkstands,  Door  Fastenei-s,  Luggage  Labels,  and  Travelling  Soap. 


The  latest  Editions  of  Murray's,  Black's,  Harper's,  and  Bradshaw'b  Britibit  and  Foreign 
HAND-ifOOK«,  FuENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  aud  SPANisu  DICTIONARIES  jind  1  iiBAS.:  B(M>K!»,  everv 
descrfption  of  Stationery  for  Ti-avellers,  Polyglot  Washing  Books,  and  every  requwite  for  Travel 
Jers. — Experienced  Couriers  engaged.  g9 
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]sriOE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  CHAUVAIN. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  TEAB.— SOTJTHERN  ASPECT. 

CANNES.  FRANCE. 

HOTEL    BEAU    SITE. 

Splendidy  first-class  Hotd^  of  European  rq>utation. 

120  Bedrooms;  Saloons  adapted  for  every  Class  of  Travelers;  fine 
Breakfast  and  Dining  Booms;  Smoking,  BILLIABD,  and  BEADINa 
BOOMS.   Conversation  Saloon. 

The  finest  situation  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  grand  Orange 
Garden,  adjoining  I^rd  Brougham's,  commanding  magnificent  views. 

English,  French,  and  German  Spoken. 

OMNIBUS  ATTENDS  ALL  TRAINS. 

GEORGES   GOUGOLTZ, 

Proprietor. 

pa 
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WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Self-winding  Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers.  jRq>eaterSy 
Fiftli-of  Second  Horse-  Timers^  and  Plain  Watches,  Zadies*  WatcK- 
esy  plain  or  richly^  decorated.    Eoery  watch  guaranteed. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS    ON   ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 
SINQINO    BIRDS. 
The  choice  in  this  establishment  is  so  raried,  so  beaatif  ul, 
and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

Same  House  in  Paris,  6  Rue  Scribe; 
New  York,  No.  23  Union  Square. 
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BERLIN  and  DRESDEN. 

ROBERT  THODE   &  CO., 

AMERICAH  BANKERS. 

DRESDEN:  'Wilsdnifier - Strasse,  No.  1,  in  connecticm  with  the 

U.  B.  Ck>iiaulate. 
BBRIJN :  Friedzich  -  Straase,  No.  171. 

United  States  Goyernmeiit  Becnritlefl,  as  well  as  Drafts  on  America,  BDgland,  and  France, 

bonght  and  sold. 
Reading-Rooms  fomished  with  BngHsh  and  American  Papers. 
Post-OfiBce  well  attended  ta 
Packages  of  all  kinds  forwarded  to  America. 
Travelers*  Lnggage  received  and  stored. 

~~        SOHIXTALBACH.        7 

THE  ALLEE  SAAI.; 

OB, 

HGTEIi  DE  PROMENADE. 

A  First-Clatt  House,  oontaiDing  Conctrt  and  BeaeUng-Roottli,  Bath-Rooms,  Sets. 
N.B. — There  U  a  banking-office  connected  with  the  house,  where  drafts  will .  e 
cashed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 


CHARLES    HIESS, 

Ho.  8  eBABEir,  YJESSA. 

Manu&cturer  and  Wholesale  and  Retan  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  CIGAR  FIP£g,  TUBES,  MOUTH. 
Pieces.    Amber  wronght  into  any  pattern  at  tlie  shortest  notice. 

KAHUFACIORT  OS*  CAB.VBD  OAK  FUBVITOBX. 

.    LOUIS  &  SIEGFREED  LO VINSON, 

iro.  88  DOBOIHXEHSIRABSE. 
Alai^  assortment  of  Pert-folios,  Easy  Chairs,  Wardrobes,  Tables,  Wrlting-Deaks,  dock  Oases, 
etc,  constantly  on  hand.    Manuvaciobt,  Ko.  44  DoMornKEM  Stsassb. 

HOTEL  DE  BELIiE  VUE,  Berne. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the  "Monnaie  Federale,"  with  a 
beautiful  Garden  and  Terrace  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
**  Alpes  de  TObcrland."  Very  good  house,  recommended  to  En- 
glish travelers  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  accommodation. 

HARPER'S  CATALOGUE. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Books  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  including 
fVoris  of  Travel  in  all  parts  of  the  Worlds  History,  Literature,   Theology^  Bi- 
ography, and  Fiction^  see  Harper's  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  by.  mail  on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN — NEUHAUSEN — RHINEFALL. 


80HWEIZERHOF  HOTEL. 

The  SoiiwKizKBnoF  (1871,  greatly  enlarged)  is  known  to  American  travelers  as  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Switzerland,  its  position,  opposite  the  celebrated  "  Falls  of  the  Rhine,**  is 
niag]iificcnt.  Fine  Park  and  Garden.  Unrivaled  panoramic  view  of  the  Alps.  Healthy 
climate.  Church  Service.  Fair  Tront  Fishing.  Prices  moderate.  Arrangements  for  Fam- 
ilies.   Hotel  Omuibaseu  at  Schaffhaasen  and  Neahauseu. 

GBMD  HOTEL, 

NICE,  PRANCE. 

SOUTHERN  ASPECT,  IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION  IN  NICE, 

OPPOSITE  THE  NEW  SQUARE. 

CONTAINING 

MAGNIFICENT  SUITES  of  APARTMENTS, 
SPLENDID  SALOONS, 
READING,  SMOKING,  and  BILLIARD  ROOMS.  ; 

PRICES  MODERATE.  | 
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COLOGNE. 


HOTEL   DU   NORD. 

The  only  firat-class  Hotel  contiguous  to  the  Central  Station, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rhine.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Fine 
View  over  the  Rhine.  Garden  and  Baths.  French  Cook.  Om- 
nibuses at  every  Train.  Sale  of  choice  Rhine  Wines  for  exporta- 
tion, &c.    Tariffs  in  every  room. 

Sot  and  Cold  Botha  in  the  Hotd. 

Over  43,000  visitors  stop  at  this  hotel  yearly. 

FRIEDRICH  &  WIES,  Proprietors. 

HOTEL   DE   HOLLAJVDE, 
MAINZ. 

JEHKRID.  BTTX)IN"GJ^KN",   I>roprietor. 

Opposite  the  landing-place  of  the  Rhine  steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station. 
It  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  families  and  tourists.  Mr.  Budingen,  the  new  proprietor,  has  newlj 
furnished  the  hotel  throughout,  and  hopes,  by  unremitting  attention  and  moderate 
prices,  to  meiit  the  patronage  of  English  and  American  travelers.  Mr.  Btidingen 
exports  the  best  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines. 

MTJJsriOH:.     '' 
HERMANN  MANZ, 

BOOK  &  PRINT  SELLER 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA, 
BrienJaer  Strasse,  No.  8. 

Larnt  Stock  of  Prints,  Photographs,  Views,  Chromos.  Extensive  Collection  of  Photographs  of 
Modern  Pictures.  Paintings  on  Porcelain.  Kaulbach  Pictures  complete.  Photographs  a[  the 
Pictures  of  the  Penacothek.    Tauchnitz  complete.     Guide-Books,  Maps. 
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FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL, 

MUNICH. 

This  Flrst-CIass  ITotd  is  situated  in  tlie  new  Maximflian  Street,  which  is  jastly  considered  one 
of  the  finest  Streets  in  Germany^  as  well  for  its  magnificent  and  grand  bnildings,  as  for  its  beautifnl 
ornamental  promenade:  ^  It  is  fi6«d  bp  in  a  luxurious  style,  combining  elegance  and  comfort,  and 
possesses  all  the  mpdern  accomplishments  of  a  first-rate  establihhment  The  charges  are  moderate 
and  fixed.  AUG.  SOHIMONHBIKS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

DEUTZ,  COLOGNE. 

This  first-class  and  splendid  Hotel  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  dC  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne,  and  commands  heautifid  views 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  accommodation  is  unsurpassed^ 
there  being  extensive  Suites  of  Apartments  elegantly  funiished  for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rooms,  Saloons,  &c.,  for  Gentlemen. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and.  Prince  Albert. 
Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  NeW  Bridge  and  Central  Railway 
Station,  Deutz  has  become  a  desirable  residence  for  Yisitors.  With- 
in a  few  minuted  'iJbalh  or  ride  of  the  Central  Station,  it  is  quiet 
and  free  fi'om  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnibuses  to  and  from 
each  Train.  During  the  summer  months  a  Band  of  Music  plays 
in  the  Garden  ofth^  Hotel,  ^ 
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HOTEL    DE    BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  E,  DREMEL,  Proprieteb. 

This  unrivalled  Establishment  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Place  Royale^  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  King's  Palace^  one  front  on  the  Place,  an- 
other on  Hue  Poyak^  the  principal  street,  and  another 
on  the  Public  Park^  on  which  are  the  Poydl  Palace, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment This  Establishment  still  maintains  itsi  rank  as 
the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent.  Its  Table  d'Hote  is  highly  recommended, 
and  wine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  American^  Frencli^  German^  and  English 
journals  may  be  found,  including  *'Harper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  visiting  the  suburbs  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the 
most  moderate  terms. 
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WIESBADEN. 

YICTORIA    HOTEL   (formerly  HOTEL   DURINGER).— The   Proprietors 

'  take  this  opportunitf  of  assuring  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  they  will  spare  no  exeitions  or 
expense  to  render  their  Hotel  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  residence  fur  the  best  class  of  Travel- 
ers, and  to  give  every  satisfaction  for  the  elegance  and  comfort  of  the  apartments,  for  its  excelLnt 
Cuisine,  good  attendance,  and  conscientious  moderate  charges.  For  situation  and  agreeable  resi- 
dence tfiis  Hotel  will  be  found  superior  to  any  other  at  this  watering  place.    Hot  and  Cold  Butns. 

Permanent  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  winter  season  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

J.  HELBACH  &  HOLZAPFEL,  Proprietors. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL,  PONN.— This. excellent  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Coniinent, 
patronized  b^  Kinr  Leopold  of  the  BeIfi«HDH  and  by  the  Ri^al  Fadnally  of  Eogland  ;  and  recently  the  Prince 
and  PrinceM  of  Watea,  m^  Prineea  AWred  and  Arthur,  hare  AvoFed  this  Hotel  witli  their  visit ;  tad  the  Proprietor 
has  been  honored  with  the  houseliold  of  tlie  Prince  Alfred  daring:  the  time  of  his  study  at  Bonn 

This  Hotel  is  charmingly  rituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  commands  the  most  beautiftil  view  of  the  Seven 
-M onatafais,  fiMstn;  the  lawUng-idace  of  the  Rhine  fiteamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station.  Thit  Hotel  eomUnei  ev> 
ery  comibrt  with  moderate  charges  ;  and  its  situation  is  so  convenient  that  Travelers  will  And  It  a  highly  agreeable 
place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn,  to  which  a  splendid  garden  of  four  acres  long,  laid  out  in  the  English 
style,  will  greatly  contribute.  For  fSftmllles  or  single  persona  desirous  to  stay  fijr  the' winter  the  most  advantageous  ar- 
rangovnent  can  be  made  for  tMard  and  lodging.  Table  d'hote  at  half  past  1  and  5  o'clock.  Mr.  Ei;mekiel,  Proprietor. 

THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL,  BONN. 

This  fir<<t-rate  and  unrivaled  Hotel,  patronized  by  the  Englfph  Royal  Family,  Nobility  and  Geiitrj-, 
is  the  neare!*t  Hotel  to  theRnilway  Station,  and  to  the  laodiiig  places  of  the  Rhine  Steamboats.  TUp 
Proprietcr,  Mr.  J.  ScninnT,  bpRS  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Tourists.  The  apartments  ore 
furnished  and  carpeted  throughout  in  the  be^t  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderats.  Aparimeiiis 
during  the.winter  «t  moierate  prices.  The  London  Times  and  ^eio  York  Herald  taken  in  during 
the  whole  year.    Six  o.vcellent  Pianos  to  be  found  in  the  different  Sitting-Rooms. 

BALX.ER  &  BATHSNAU, 

JEWEIEES  TO  THS  COIJBT  AT  tSBLTS, 

No.  34  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN, 

NEAR  THE  HOTICL  DL*  NOHD,  AND  OPPOSITE  THE  HOTRL  DE  ROMK 
A  lai^  ftMiortment  of  Diamonds,  Pearls,  and  Colored  Stones,  m'^unted  and  anmotintod,  of  the 
most  exquisite  ciuality.  A  large  assortment  of  Jewelry  and  Gold  and  Silverware  of  the  newest  forms. 

HOTEL   EMPEREUR   ROMAIN, 

VIENNA. 

This  first-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  the  city,  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  travelers  for  its  cleanliness,  moderate  prices,  and  well-aired  apartment*,  part  of 
them  overlooking  a  largiB  garden.  This  Hotel  is  recommended  to  tbe  patronage  of  the  d<i- 
bllity  and  gentry,  and  travelers  of  all  nations.  Excellent  cuisine  d  la  carte,  and  first-rate 
private  dinners  at  any  honr  of  the  day.  English,  American,  French,  and  German  newppu- 
pers.    English  spoken  by  all  the  waiters.  DOTZLER,  Proprietor. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  METZ, 

METZ,  FRANCE. 

KEPT  BT 

]Mons.   C^N"^TJX. 

HOTEL    ROSE, 

WIESBADEN. 

A  first-class  establishment,  recently  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with  every  modem 
convenience  and  improvement  Standing  in  its  own  extensive  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens, in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eursaal,  it  has 
long  been  favorably  known  and  patronized  by  American  and  English  fieunilies. 

Table  d^Hote  at  1  and  at  5  o'cloek. 

LADIES' DRAWING-ROOMS.  SMOKING-ROOM.  READING-ROOM 
SUPPLIED  WITH  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  FRENCH  PAPERS. 

COLD  AND  EOT  MINERAL  BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL, 

supplied  with  water  from  the  HOT  SPRING  (Koohbmnnen). 

HAEFFNER  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

**Finished  in  detail^  magnificent  in  outlined 

Old  Testament  History.— New  Testament  History. — ^Ancient 
History  of  the  East. — ^Greece. — Rome. — Gibbon. — Hume.— »• 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages. — Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
— France. — Queens  of  England.     Illustrated.    Large  i2mOy* 
Cloth,  $2  CO  per  Volume. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

^r*  HABrm  A  Bbotubbb  yoUl  9end  either  qfthe  abood  work»  by  maa,  pottage  prapaidt  to  mut 
partqftheUhted8t<Ue$,<mreeeip€qftt»epriee, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


dranll  Hotels  d'AipMon-les-Biiins, 

Beautifally  situated  in  the  Department  of  HAX7TB  SAVOZE, 
neatly  opposite  LAUSANIVB. 


These  three  large  Hotels  are  under  the  management  of  Monsieur 
GoNGOLTZ,  Proprietor  of  the  well-known  Hotel  Beau  Site  at  Can- 
nes. They  are  situated  near  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  Park,  and  offer  every  inducement  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  EXCELLENT. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 
SERVANTS  SPEAEINa  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  AND  ENOLISH. 

DRESDEN. 


HAANS  HANFSTAENGL, 

PRINTSELLER  AND  PUBLISHER. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Largest  stock  of  Photographs  of  DRESDEN  GALLERY  in  all 
sizes.    Most  Elegant  Bindings,  Water-Colors,  Scraps,  Scrap-Books. 

ALBUnS  OIVEH  IN  TO  THE  BARGAIN. 

Stallstrasse^  !• 

^iSr  Close  by  the  Hotel  BelleTne  and  the  Picture  Gallery* 
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VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

DRESDEN. 

This  first-rate  Establishment^ 
SITUATED  NEAR  THE  GEEAT  PUBLIO  PROMENADE, 

Combines  Comfort  with  Elegance^ 
and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 

SPACIOUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 
Two  Superior  Tables  d^Hote  Daily ^ 

Private  Dinners  at  any  lionr.     During  the  Tfi'/Jfeifi 
Boa/rd  and  Lodging  at  vei^y  moderate  prices. 

CARL  WEISS,  Proprietor. 

Atr    PETIT    BAZAR, 

NEWMARKET  13,  Corner  of  TR ATJENSTASSE,  DRESDEN. 
Oreat  Magazine  of 

DEESS  GOODS  AND  EEADY-MADE  CLOTHDfG. 

ManvJh(^ory  of  the  famo'm 
Saxon  Damask  TABLE-LINKN  and  SHEETINQ. 

READY-MADE  UNDEI^CLOTHES.     EMBROIDERIES. 

JOSEPH     MEYER. 
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HOTEL   DE   BELIiEVIEU, 

Dresden, 


Messrs.  KATSER  &  FRANKS,  Proprietors; 

This  fine  large  Establishment,  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  between  the  two  beautiful  bridges,  facing  the  Theatre,  the 
Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Ri-ussels  Terrace, 
and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  contains  One 
Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  Apartments  combine  Elegance 
and  Comfort,  and  most  df  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gardens  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  views 
of  the  River,  Bridges,  and  distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of 
the  Hotel  afford  its  Guests  an  agreeable  and  private  Promenade. 
Table  d'Hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  at  any  hour. 
To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  the 
winter,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 


BOTBL   DU  JURA,  Dijon. 

M.  DAVID,  Proprietor. 

This  first-rate  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Railway  Station,  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  Public-Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Families.  Tabl©- 
d*Hote.  Private  Carriages  for  liire  by  the  hour.  English  Kewspapeis.  Om- 
nibuses to  convey  Passengers  to  and  from  each  Train.     English  spoken.     The 

greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  Visitors. 
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STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

R.  CADIER,  Proprietor. 

This  excellent  first-class  Hotel  will  open  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1874  for  reception  of  Guests  and  Travelers.  Being  most  beautifully 
situated  in  front  of  the  Grand  Harbor,  opposite  the  Royal  Castle, 
the  view  of  the  city  from  the  Hotel  is  truly  grand.  The  House 
contains  Four  Hundred  Bedrooms,  besides  several  Dining-Ro®ms, 
Parlors,  Reading -Rooms,  Caf(f,  Billiards,  Baths,  Laundry,  &c.,  &c. 

STEAM  ELEVATORS. 

Gas  and  Water  every  where.    Thorough  ventilation.     Polite  Guides 
furnished.     Servants  speaking  all  languages,     i®*  Prices  to  Suit. 

HOTEL  RYDBERG. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
One  Hundred  aaid  Fifty  Koozns.   Restaurant. 

OU8TAF  jaDOLF'S  SQUARE. 

JB.  CADIHB,  Proprietor. 
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MQBOOIXr,  RU88UL 


HOTEL  DUSEAUX. 


CHAMBERS  AND  SALOONS 

■^vom  Ovve  'SLuV>\.e  Vv^^^  Co^.*  "^fcv  "Oa^  "Cv-. 


DIlSriSTERS 


ONE    RUBLE    FIFTY    COPS 


AND 


TWO  RUBLES  HFTY  COPS. 


BATHS  AND  BILLIARDS; 


MAISON  DES  PRINCES  DE  GEORGU. 

NEAR  THE  llRGfl  AND  SHAH  THEATRES, 
In  Front  of  the   Kremlin. 


OMNIBUSES  AT  THE  STATION. 

lOS 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  MNGLETERRE. 


H.  SCHMITZ,  Proprietor. 

SITUATED  in  the  finest  position  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  front  of  the  Celebrated  Isaac's  Church. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER, 

CONTAINING  A  XARGE  NUMBER  OF 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  APARTMENTS. 


TABLE  D'HOTE  and  DINNERS, 

A    LA    CARTE, 
AT    RHASONABLE   PRICES. 

LARGE  SALOONS  FOR  RECEPTIONS. 

BATHES. 

ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  AND  FRENCH   SPOKEN. 

■     ■         "k 
REGULAR    BOARDERS    AT    REASONABLE    RATES. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA. 


N.  JOCHIM, 

DEALER  IN  ALL  ARTICLES  IN 


M  Mm 


ite. 
LaoisM 


2  RUE  MICHEL,  OPP.  THE  HOTEl  DE  L'EUEOPE. 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA. 

F.  L.  MERTENS, 

fuTdeaSr 


NEWSKI     PROSPECT. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  FURS  of  all  Deseriptions. 

This  iM  considered  the  LARGEST  and  CHEAPEST  Establishment 
of  the  kind  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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TRIESTE. 


H  OT  E  LDELb  RM  E. 

This  beautiful  new  house  is  situated  in  the  finest  position  in  Trieste. 
Table  d'Hote.  BATHS  on  every  Floor.  Service  at  fixed  price  and 
ii  la  carte.    Omnibus  at  the  Station.     Prices  reasonable. 

"  CABLSBAD.        ;     , 

HENEI  MATTONI, 

EXCLUSIVE  EXPORTER  OF 


l^^OO^OOQ  BOTTLES  EXPORTED  AMITALLT. 


fr^S^  These  Mineral  Waters  are  especially  eflkaeiotis  in  cases  of  Heartburn,  Colic,  Dysentery, 
^^^^  Catarrh,  Jaundice,  Infiammation  of  the  Liver,  Gout,  Chronic  and  Acute  Rheumatisni, 
Gravel,  Hypochondria,  and  Hjrsteria. 

The  SOURCE  DU  ROI  OTTO  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  agreeable  tast«  and  its 
delicate  but  active  action  upon  the  system. 

A  Fine  Establishment  at  Oresshiibel 

For  persons  recommended  to  this  source,  with  a  Medical  Attendant,  Dr.  Romrbr,  attached  to  the 
Establishment  tV  Direct  communication  by  Rail  with  Carlsbad,  Neudanachlackenwerth,  and 
Welchan-Wicknitz.  All  deniands  for  Rooms,  as  well  as  for  a  supply  of  the  Waters,  to  be  fliddtessedC 
to  HENRI  MATTONI,  Proprietor,  Carlsbad. 
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TURIN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  D'EUROPE.  <^^^So. 
ROMAN  EMPEROR  HOTEL, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

OF  EUROPEAN  CELEBRITY 

and  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION, 

MUCH  FRBQT7BNTSD  BT  AHSSICAN  AND  BNGLISH  TEATEXERS. 

DiBtingiiisfaed  for  its  elegance,  comfort,  and  courteous  attention 
to  its  guests. 

Messrs.  LdHB  k  ALTEN, 

Proprietors. 

OBAND  HOTEL   COLLET, 

TTo.  60  H.ue  IznpeHale  and  OO  R.ue  de  Xj'Ixnperatrioe,  near  Flaoe 
ILiO-ais-le-G^rand  . 
Thifl  Hotel  is  of  recent  conetrnctioti,  and  is  Tecommended  for  its  fine  situation,  which  is 
one  of  the  hest  in  the  city.    It  contains  fine  family  apartments,  Reading>Room,  Table- 
d*H6te,  and  k  la  carte.    Interpreters  iu  attendance. 

LYONS,  FBANCB.  ^^^ 
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HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE,  BADBN. 

O.  KAH,  Mahaoxs. 

This  honse  is  sitnated  In  the  finest  position  in  Baden-Baden,  immediately  opposite  the 
Drinkhalleand  Oonversation-Honse.  Splendidly  famished.  Fine  Wine  -  Cellar.  Cuisine 
not  snrpassed  by  any  in  Germany. 

LAUSANNE. 
HOTEL    RICHE    MONT, 

KEPT  BY  F.  RITTER. 
HOTEL  DE  PARIS,  STRASBOURG,  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Rufenacht,  Proprietor  of  tliis  unrivaled  Establishment,  respectfully  off.  rs  his  grateful  acknowU 
edgnieiits  to  the  Kngli.'^h  N<  ibility  and  Gentry  for  their  continued  patronage,  and  avails  himself  of  t  hia 
occasion  to  assure  Travelers  vi.^iting  Strasbourg  that  no  efforts  will  be  (Spared  on  his  part  to  render 
their  sojourn  at  the  above  Hotel  both  comfortable  and  satisfHctory. '  Chaises  moderate.  Breakfast, 
Ifi-.  50c.  Table  d'itote  at  1  o'clock,  3fr.,  and  at  6  o'clock,  4fr.  Breakfasts  and  Dinnera  d  In  carte 
at  all  prices.     Kooms  from  Ifr.  50c.  to  4fr.,  lights  included.    Petmon  fh>m  6fr.  to  8fr.  per  day. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDS, 

BADEN, 
A.  Roessler,  Proprietor. 

This  favorite  and  first-class  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Enrsaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre, 
commands  one  of  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden.  The  increase  of  business  rendering 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Hotel,  which  now  consists  of  more  Uian  a  hundred  sleeping 
apartments,  elegant  Bitting-rooms,  and  a  garden  for  the  use  of  visitors.  It  is  conducted  nn- 
der  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavors,  by  the  most  strict  at- 
tention and  exceedingly  moderate  prices,  to  merit  the  continuedpatronage  of  American 
visitors.  "Times,"  &c.,  and  other  journals.  The  wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the 
best  quality  in  Baden.    Fixed  moderate  charges  for  every  thing. 

Breakfast,  42  krs.  Table-d'Hote  at  one,  1 II.  24  kr. ;  at  Jive,  1  fl.  48  kr.  Mr.  Roessler,  re- 
maining sole  Proprietor,  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  English  travelers. 
Open  during  the  winter.    English  is  spoken. 
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HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL. 

This  Sdpbbiob  Fibst-Class  Hotel  for 

FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Is  admirably  situated  on  the  Jung  fernstieg,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Alster  Basin,  and  is  most  centrally  situated 
for  visitors;  unrivalled  accommodation,  combining  comfort  ajid 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
ity, and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.     Table-d'Hote  at  4  o'clock. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
FRIEDRICH    BOHLEE, 

ZEIIi,  54,  NEXT   DOOR   TO   THE   POST-OFFICE. 
PRIZB  niBDALS,  London,  1862. 

MANUFACTORY  OF  CARVED  STAGHORN  AND  IVORY  ORNAMENTS,  CARVED 
Wood  work,  Famitare,  and  Faucy  Objects. 
CLOCKS,  LAMPS,  BRONZES,  CHINA,  FANCY  ARTICLES  of  eycir  deecription. 
SPECIALTIES  of  Gorroau  Articles. 

VIENNA  BRONZES,  Marquetry,  Leather,  and  Meerschaam  Goods. 
RUSSIAN  LEATHER  ArtfcleB  \n  all  Varieties. 
TRAVELING  ARTICLES,  Toilette  Requisites,  Ac,  &c 
flnperior  Copies  of  the  "Ariadne,"  by  Daonecher.     . 
Gennine  Eaa  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  JQliqhsplatB. 

Fixed  Prices. 

"  TURIN". 

HOTEL  TEOMBETTA, 

Transferred  to  the  Finest  Qunrter  of  the  Town. 

LEOPOLD  BAGLIONI,  formerly  Manager,  and  now  Proprietor,  of  the  above-named  Hotel, 
#  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  friends  that  his  well-known  HOTEL  TROMBETTA  will  be 
transferred  to  the  beautiful  buildins  forming  the  comer  of  the  Roma  and  Cavour  Streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Porta  Nuovo  Station,  opened  15th  February,  1873. 

The  Hotel  has  been  entirely  and  newly  fitted  up  with  great  luxury,  and  accordmg  to  the  latest 
improvements.  It  now,  more  than  ever,  offers  the  most  desirable  residence  to  Travelers  visiting 
this  fine  climate.  Suites  of  apartments  for  families,  and  elegant  well-furnished  rooms  for  single 
gentlemen.  Conversation,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  accommodation,  combined 
with  reasonable  terms.  Foreign  newspapers.  Omnibuses  at  the  Station.  Arrangements  made  for 
a  protracted  stay. 
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ANTWERP. 
I 

HOTEL  ST.  AUSTTOIISTE. 
CHRISTIANIA. 

HOTEL  SCMDINAVI.  , 


Clir.  A.-ag.  Smith. 

Gie-BooK  of  i  M  Jorsor.Geitrel  Siroal. 

Kew  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal-Fields  of 
Pennyslvania.     i2mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $i  oo;  Paper,  75  cents. 
It  presents  a  general  view  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  included  within  the  limits  of  tlie 

road,  and  of  the  prominent  objects  of  interest  to  the  traveler.— A^.  V.  Tribune. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 
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HOTEL  GIBBON,  LAUSANNE. 


RITTER-ROSSEL,  Proptletor. 


BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town^  and  most  convenient  for  Visitors  on  pleasure 
or  business.  It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Quayg,  Ac. ;  and,  being  con^ 
ducted  on  a  liberal  scale,  it  is  patronized  by  the  highest  classes  of  society  in  Hol- 
land, It  is  also  much  frequented  by  Travelers  for  the  comfort  and  first-rate  ac- 
commodation it  affords,  as  well  as  for  the  invariable  civility  shown  to  visitors. 
Oold  and  tottnn  Baths  may  be  had  at  arty  hour,  Caniagesjbr  hire.  Table  d'Hoto 
at  half  past  4,  or  dintier  a  la  carte, 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 

Coblenz. 

EISENMAN  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

This  first-class  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  th€  nearest  to  the  landing  of  the  Steara  Packets.  It  not 
only  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  River,  but  is  immediately 
opposite  the  CasUe  of  JShrenbreitatein* 

This  highly- recommended  Establishment  combines  Superior 

Accommodation  with  Moderate  Prices. 

Ill 
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Hotel  Breldenbach,  Dnsseldorff. 

EBAMER  &  BERGEMAN,  Proprietors.— This  favorite  and  well-known  Hotel  is  in  tlie 
best  and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  Alee—the  principal  promenade  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
beantifnl  Park,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers.  It  is  most 
centrally  situated,  about  midway  between  the  Railway  Stations  for  Aix-larChapelle,  Cologne, 
Elberfeld,  and  Berlin.  It  is  also  within  a  few  doors  of  Mr.  Scbulte's  SzhibitLgm,  or  GaUery 
of  Modem  Paintings. 

B.  Somerfeldy  Embroidery  Manufacturer, 

42  Leipziger  Street,  Berlin, 

Has  the  greatest  stock  of  finished  and  unfinished  Embroideries.  The  ne^ 
rooms  are  furnished  with  a  rich  and  tasteful  stock  of  all  articles  in  this  brancl^ 
which  enables  him  to  execute  every  order  pjiven. 

HOTEL   DE   L'EUROFE, 

OB 

Prince  of  Wales  Hotel 

Patronized  by  His  Koyal  Highness. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths;  Interpreters ;  Omnibuses  to  all  the  Steamboats  and  Stations. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRIBOURG, 

J.  MONNEY,  Proprietor. 

This  line  house,  recently  constrncted  and  newly  famished,  is  sitaated  in  one  of  the  finest 
positions  in  Switzerland,  with  the  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc  in  full  view.  Permanent  arrange- 
ments made  with  families  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Tlie  Bmpress  fillzabetlt  Hotel,  TIenna— Kaserin  Bllsabetli. 

PROPRIETOR,  JOHANN  HEUGL-r-This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  near  St  Stephen's  Square,  and  much  frequented  by  English  and  American  families 
for  many  years  past;  has  been  entirely  and  thorouehly.repaired,  and  all  its  apartments newlv 
and  elegantly  furnished  by  its  new  proprietors.  Handsome  Dining-Rooms.  and  Dining-HalL 
with  Garden,  Reading  and  Smoking  Kooms,  have  been  added.  English,  American,  and 
French  papers  on  file.  Private  Dinners  and  d  la  carte  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  English 
waiters  ana  commissioners  in  attendance.    Charges  moderate.    Cuisine  superior. 
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GRAND  HOTEL   DE   PARIS. 

MADRID,  SPAIN. 
FALLOIiA   FRERES,  Froprletora. 

FOJVDA    DE    PARIS. 

SEVILLE,  SPAIN. 
FALLOLA   FKERES,  Proprietors. 

FONDA     SUIZA. 

CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 
FAU.OLA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 

FOJVDA    DE    PARIS. 

CADIZ,  SPAIN. 

FALLOLA   FRERES,  Proprietors. 
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BREYOORT  HOUSE,  New  York. 

THIS  WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL  is  located  on  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  Eighth  Street,  near" 
Washington  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  locations,  combining  the  quiet  retirement  of  a 
private  mansion  with  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  Brevoort  has  alwai,ys  been  a  fevorite 
with  Europeans  visiting  Uie  United  States,  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  kept  being  such  as  to  specially 
commend  it  to  those  accustomed  to  European  habits. 

CLABK  &  WAITE,  PBOPBIETOBS. 

i,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

BORDEAUX. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  KEPT  BY 
F.    A^.    HUE. 


M,  Hue  does  a  very  extensive  Wine  business. 
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OOMTXMISNTAL  HOTBL^ 

PHILADELPfflA. 

A  Flrat-Class  House,  possessing  every  modern  improvement  for  promoting 
the  comfort  of  visitors,  and  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  liberality  nnsorpassed  by 
any  in  America.  Guests  are  entertained  on  either  the  European  or  American  plan 
at  their  option. 

THE    SPECIAL    ATTENTION     OF 

AmiCffl  TOURISTS  in  ^w 

^nd  OTHERS 

IS  CALLED  TO 

MORRELl'S  New  Rrst-Class  Storage  WAREHOUSE, 

Nos.  102  to  114  East  Thirty-Second  Street, 

S^xtending   to    B^onrth.    -A. venue,    Ne^w   York    City» 
Which  possesses  snperior  and  first-class  accoinmodation  for  the  receiying  of  consigiimentB 
from  any  part  of  Europe  or  America,  of  all  kinds  of  articles,  TrnnlcSs  Cases,  and  other 
Packages,  consisting  of  Mercliandise,  Articles  of  Tlrtu  and  UTorks  of  Art, 
fOr  the  storing  of  the  same,  at  reasonable  rates,  until  their  return  or  longer. 

AI<I<  CUSTOHI-HOIJSE:  HIATTERS  wlll  be  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to 
upon  receipt  of  invoices,  letters  of  instruction,  and  deposit  for  duties.  All  clftarffes  for 
Freight,  Cariage,  Labor,  Insurance,  &c,  will  be  adTanced  if  required. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICVIiARS  see  circnlar,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Register,  Paris,  and  at  the  principal  Banking -Houses  throughout 
Europe,  or  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired.  All  packages  and  communications  Inust 
be  directed  to 

JOHN     H.     MORRfilili^ 
Nos.  102  to  114  East  32d  Street,  New  York  €lty«  tJ.  S.  A. 
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NE'W   YORK   OITY. 


HOFFMAN    HOUSE, 

MADISON  SQUARE. 
EUROPEAN    PLAN. 

,     SAID  BT  ALL  TSAVBLBBS  TO  BE  THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

C.  H.  HEAD,  Proprietor. 

JSTEW   YORK   CITY. 


NEW  YORK  HOTEL, 

731   BEOAD"W^Y. 

Occupying  an  advantageous  position  on  Broadway  for  visitors  to  the 
City— convenient  to  business  and  social  centres — this  long-establish- 
ed Hotel,  having  undergone  thorough  and  complete  repairs,  embrac- 
ing y^ew  Ftirniture,  New  Carpets,  AdditionaZ  Baths, 
an  Elevator  of  the  latest  design,  and  other  important 
additions  for  the  comfort  of  Guests,  offers,  as  in  the  past,  those  in- 
ducements to  the  Traveling  Public  which  have  secured  its  enviable 
and  well-earned  reputation. 

We  would  assure  those  of  our  Patrons  who,  in  past  years  have 
made  our  house  their  home,  that  while  introducing  many  important 
modern  conveniences,  we  have  not  destroyed  any  of  its  *  familiar 
attractions. 

FRANK  WRISLEY  &  m. 
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E.  D.  JACKSON, 

OUSTOBK-BOnSB 

AND 

General  Ymmm  km, 

67  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


•  •     m     9  • 


TRAVELERS  AND  OTHERS  ABROAD,  by  sending  their  Goods  to  MY  CARE,  through 

Mess.  JOHN  TRIPPETT  &  BRO.,  Liverpool, 

Mess.  VE.  A.  EBEL, -  Havre, 

Mess.  UHLMANN  &  CO., Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 

CAN  AVOID  ALL  TROUBLE, 

And  save  the  Enormous  Charges  imposed  by  the  Poreigtt 
Express  Companies. 


In  all  cases,  an  Invoice  certified  by  the  AMERICAN  CONSUL  should 
accompany  the  Goods  where  VALUE  exceeds  $100,  AMEaiOAN  Gold. 


BEFERENCES  IN  LONDON: 

Mess.  ^W.  H.  Cole  &  Co., 

85  Gracechurch  Street. 
BEFEBENCnBS  IN  PABIS: 

n.  I>^Orival  &  Lngeiibuhl, 

38   Bnne.   Nouvelle. 
25  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  CUSTOM-HOUSE  BUSINESS. 
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STi  LOUIS  St.  Louis  Street, 

HOTEL  Upper  Town, 

ST.  LOUIS  BOTEEh 

QUEBECy  CANADA. 

**No  library,  however  modest,  shoald  be  without  this  worlc  of  refiBrence.**— 3r.  Y.  WorUL 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES^  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Vincbnt, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Reviiged,  with  the  Addition  of  Important  Matter  adapted  to  the 
Wants  of  American  Readers.     8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00. 

There  is  nothing  omitted  that  can  fairly  be  looked  for  in  each  a  work ;  and  the  reader 
would  very  much  mistake  its  character  were  he  to  infer,  as  he  might  from  its  title,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  dictionary  of  dates ;  for,  while  it  is  such  a  dictionary,  it  is  something  more, 
and  a  close  student  of  it  might  pass  himself  off  for  a  well-rend  man,  were  his  memory  good, 
and  were  he  willing  to  practice  deceit.  It  is  well  nigh  an  exhaustive  work  in  respect  to  its 
immediate  purpose.— Boston  Traveler,         

PuBLisHSD  DT  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Nrw  Tobk. 

THE  STATE  LINE. 

STITE  OP  PENNSTLTANIA.  I  STATE  OF  NEVADA.     I  STATE  OP  AlABAHA. 
STATE  OF  TIB6INIA.  STATE  OF  INDIANA.       STATE  OP  MINNESOTA. 

mn  OF  6E0BGIA.         I  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA.  I  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

FIRST-CLASS  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  IRON  SCREW  STEAMERS, 
SAILING  WEEKLY  BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW 

Via  BELFAST,   IBELANJD, 

From  Pieir  36,  North  River,  New  Tork. 

Conveying  passengers  to  and  from  all  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  the  Continent,  AX  LOAVESST  THROXJGrH  RATKS. 

BALOON  ACCOMMODATIONS  UNSURPASSBD. 

CahinSf  $70  &  $80  OOJLD,  according  to  location. 

WT"  For  dates  of  sailing,  &c.,  apply  in  New  York  to 

AUSTIN  BALDWIN  &  CO.,  Agents,  72  Broadway. 

GLASGOW:  Lewis  T.  Merrow  &  Co.,  65  Great  Clyde  St.  ANTWERP :  Clerk,  Dixon,  &  Co. 
BREMEN:  C.  Z.  L.  Kleihgenberg.  HAMBURG:  Geo.  Hirschmann  &  Co.  HAVRE:  C 
Brown.     NAPLES:  Cerulli  &  Co.     PARIS:  F.  Pushet  &  Co.,  114  Boulevard  Sebastopol. 
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To  TRIESTE. 


Byeiy  Simdiqr  nigbt 
ArriYal  next  mora- 


Bvery  Saturday 

night, 

via  Syra, 

by  expreas  steamer. 

Arriyal  in  6  days. 


-  To  ANCONA. 


Once  per  week. 
Tneaday  at  4  P.M. 

Arriral  next  morn- 
ing. 


Every  Saturday 

night. 
Tranaferment  at 

Syrcu 

Trip  of  7  days. 


To  ATHENS  (PnLKn). 


Once  per  week. 

Saturday  at  8  P.M. 

Transf  ertoent  at 

Syra. 

Arrival— Tuesday 
morning. 


Once  per  week. 

Wedneaday  night 

Tranaferment  at 

Synt, 

Trip  of  8  daysL 


To  SiMYREf  A. 


Once  per  week. 

Saturday  at  a  P.M. 

Tranaf wment  at 

Spra. 

ArriTa^-Tuesday 
morning. 


Once  per  week. 

Wednesday  night 

Arrival— Tuesday 
morning. 


Bvery  Tuesday 
night,  vte  Syra*. 

Arriyia  in  S  days* 


II 


Once  per  week,  Sat- 
urday night    Trans- 
ferment  at  Syra  to 
en)re88  steamer  from 
ConstantiDople  en 
route  to  Trieste. 

Arriyal  in  6  days. 


Saturday  night, 

via  Syngf  Corfu^  and 

BrindUL 


Every  Saturday 

night 
Transf  erment  at 

Syra, 

Arrival  on  the  8d 
day. 


II 


Once  per  week,  by 

direct  express. 
Saturday,  at  10  A.M. 

Trip  of  5  days. 


»aturdav 
Transf  erment  at 

Syra, 

Arrival  in  7  days. 


Every  Saturday  at 

10  A.M. 

Tranaferment  at 

Syra. 

Arrival  on  the  3d 
day. 


Once  per  week. 
Thursday  night 

Arrival—Saturday 
morning. 


Second  Monday  from 

Jan.  12th,  via 

Smyrna  and  Syra. 

Second  Friday  from 
Jan.2d,ina 
Alexandria. 


Second  Monday  from 

Jan.  12th,  via 

Smyrna,  Sifra.  and 

Brindiai, 


Second  Monday  from 

Jan.  12th,  via 

Smyrna  and  Syra, 


Second  Monday 
from  Jan.  12tb. 


Every  Tuesday  after 

the  arrival  of  the 

Indian  mail. 

Trip  of  6  days. 


Every  Tuesday, 
via  Corfti, 

Arrival  in  6  days. 


Second  Tuesday 
from  Jan.  6th,  via 
Smyrna  and  Syra^ 


Second  Tuesday 

from  Jan.  ttth. 

DiKict 


B^ 

^ 


Second  Thursday 

from  Jan.  8th, 

via  Syra. 


Second  ThTirsday 
from  Jan.  8th,  ma 
Syra  and  Brindisi, 


Second  Thursday 

from  Jah.  8th, 

via  Syra, 


Second  Thumday 
from  Jan.  8th,    . 
via  Syra, 
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between  Parts  mentiooed  below.     AUSTRIAN  LLOYD. 


To  CONSTAMTIN OPIA. 


To  BKTROUT. 


To  ALEXANDRIA. 


To  SALONICA. 


Once  per  weelE. 
Saturday  at  8  P.H. 

ArriYal— Ttmrsday 
night 


Second  Friday  from 

Jan.  2d, 

via  Alexandria, 

Second  Saturday 

from  Jan.  3d. 

via  Smyrna, 


Once  per  week. 
Friday  at  midnight 

Trip  of  0  days. 


Second  Satoiday 

from  Jan.  10th,  via 

Syra. 

Arrival  in  T  dayB. 


Once  per  weelE. 

Wednesday  night 

Traneferment  at 

Syra. 

Trip  of  8  days. 


Second  Wednesday 
night  from  Dec  gist, 
via  Corfu  and  Alex- 
andria. 

Arrival  In  18  dajB. 


Bvery  Wednesday 
night,  via  Corfu. 

Arrival  in  9  daya 


Second  Wednesday 

night  from  Jan.  7th, 

via  Syra. 


Tuesday  night,  by 

express  steamer,  via 

Syra. 

Arrival— Thursday 
night 


Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  6th,  via  Syra 

and  Smyrna. 


Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  18th,  via  Syra 

and  Smyrna. 


Second  Tuesday 

from  Jan.  13th, 

via  Syra. 


Once  per  week. 
Saturday  night 

Arrival  on  the  8d 
day. 


Second  Sunday  from 
Jan.  11th, 
viaHhodee, 


Second  Sunday  from 
Jan.  4th.    Direct 


Second  Sunday 

from  Jan.  11th, 

via  Syra. 


Second  Thursday 

from  Jan.  8th,  via 

Smyrna  and  Rhodea. 


Second  Thursday 

from  Jan.  Ist,  direct, 

via  Smyrna. 


Second  Saturday 
from  Jan.  Sd. 


Second  Monday  from 

Jan.  istb, 

via  Smyrna. 


Second  Friday  from 
Jan.  2d. 


Second  Monday 

from  Jan.  l*>th, 

via  Smyrna. 


Second  Tuesday  from 

Jan.  6th«  direct,  and 

via  Smyrna. 


Second  Friday  from 
Jan.  vth. 


Second  Tuesday 
from  Jan.  6th,  via 
Smyrna  and  Syra. 


Second  Sundav  from 
Jan.  4th.    Direct. 


Second  Sunday  from 

Jan.  4th,  via 

Constantinople. 


Second  Sunday  from 

Jan.  4th,  via 

Conataniinople. 
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"INMAN   LINE," 

For  Queenstown  and  LiTerpoel, 

Under  Contract  with  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  Carrying  the  Mails. 


CITY  OP  CHESTER, 
CrTY  OP  RICHMOND, 
CITY  OP  MONTREAL. 
CITY  OP  BRUSSELS, 
CITY  OF  BROOKLYN, 


CITY  OP  PARIS, 
CITY  OP  ANTWERP, 
CITY  OP  LONDON, 
CITY  OP  BALTIMORE, 
CITY  OP  WASHINGTON, 
CITY  OP  DURHAM, 


CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 
CITY  OP  BKISTOL. 
CITY  OP  LtMERICK, 
CITY  OP  DUBLIN, 
CITY  OP  HAUPAX. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL, 

Every  Saturday  and  Every  Tborsday,  from  Pier  45  North  BiTer. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE: 

FIBST  CABIN,  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

FIRST  CABIN  to  Queenstown  or  Liverpool $75 

Do.  to  London 80 

Do.  to  Rotterdam,  Hambaiig,  Antwerp,  and  Havre 85 

Do.  to  Paris .'. 90 

STEERAGE,  PAYABLE  IN  CURRENCY. 

STEERAGE  to  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry $30 

Do.         to  London,  through  by  Rail 85 

Do.         to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg 85 

Do.         to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Paris 88 

Children  between  one  and  twelve,  half  fare.    Infants  under  one  year,  free. 

From  Qneenstown  or  LiTerpool: 

W  A  Steanier  leaves  Liverpool  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  embaiidng  Pas- 
sengers from  Queenstown  on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  .^ 

FIRST  CABIN,  15  and  18  Guineas,  or  ^76  and  ^90  Gold.  Children  under 
1 2,  half  fare.     Infants  free. 

STEERAGE,  from  Liverpool,  Qneenstown,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry,  jE6  Gs., 
or  $34  U.  S.  Currency.     Children  under  12,  half  fare.     Infants,  $5. 

i®"  Itckett  can  he  bought  on  this  side  at  the  above  rates  by  persons  wishing  to  bring 

out  their  friends. 

For  Passage  or  further  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices, 

JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  16  Broadway,  New  York. 
WM.  INIBAN,  Agent, 

Nos.  62  and  63  Tower  Buildings  South,  22  Water  St.,  Liverpool. 

PhlladelpMa-O'DONNELL  &  FAULK,  4(tt  Chestnut  Street ;  Boston —  H.  8. 
CREAGH,  1<«  State  Street;  Clileago-F.  C.  BROWN,  89  West  Kenzie  Street;  I<on- 
don-ElVS  &  ALLEN,  61  Klng^iHiam  Siv^U  F«rt»-^L]^  DBOWJR48  Roe 
Notre  Dame  des  Vlctoires,  Place  de  la  Bomse ;  Haml^ttrff-SALCK  &  Ca ;  Havre 
--WOOD  &  CO.:  Antwerp-WM.  INMAN;  BelDart-JOHN  MoKBJI,  «J3  and  56 
D^egal  Quay ;  C|ueeilstowil-C  &  W.  D.  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 
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IIotted  States  Mail  Line. 


Tli«  nacnlflcent  Olyde-BnUt  nail  8t«am«n  oftlie 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Company: 

Pommeraiiiay         |  Hammoniay  Allemaiiiiia. 

Thnringia,  Tandalia,  Franconia^    • 

SUesia,  Germanlay  Bhenania. 

Fri8i%  Saxonia,  Siieyia, 

Westphalia,  Bornssia,  Lotharingla, 

Clmbi1%  Bayarfa,  Alsatia, 

Holsatia,  Tentonla,  Maraeaibo, 

ARB  APFOniTBD  TO  84IL  AS  VOLLOWS: 

Between  HAMBURG  and  NEW  YORK. 

From    Sli^.M.BUH.O',    everjr    TVEDNKSDAY    MIorning. 
ITrom    H:AVRK,  every    SATTJRIDA'Y    *       Ikdiorxxizis. 

Xnroxn    NK'W  YORK  every    TIiTJRSr>-A.Y  N'oon. 

PRICES  OF  PASSAaE: 

r.       TT     u      *   XT     XT   ,.  PlrrtCUgi.  Second GlAM. 

From  Hambuig  to  New  York 165  Prussian  Thalcrs.  xoo  Prussian  Thatefc 

From  Havre  to  New  York 600  Francs.  370  Francs. 

From  Pans  to  New  York 615  Francs.  380  Francs. 

From  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cherbouiv,  Lon-   \        t\  n      /    » j\  -r^  «      /    , « 

don,  or  Hamburg....... .7! f. |  «o  Dollars  (gold).  7*  Dollars  (gold). 

From  New  York  to  Paris ia6  Dollars  75c  (gold).  77  Dollars  (go/d). 

Between  HAMBUBO,  HAVANA,  and  NEW  OBLEANS, 

Callins  at  KA.\^IiS,  Out^ward  and  XXoxne^ward^ 
Oiioe  a  AXoixtb.  dxirizig  the  Season. 

PRICES  OF  PASSAGE: 

From  Hamburg  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans First  aa8s....x8o  Prussian  Thalen. 

From  Havre  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans "       "    ....660  Francs. 

From  Paris  to  Havana  or  New  Orleans **       "    ....675  Francs. 

From  New  Orleans  or  Havana  to  Havre  or  Hambuig *'       '*    ....  150  Dollars  (goldX 

Between  HAMBURG  and  THE  WEST  INDIES  and  COLON, 

And  tU  Colon  and  Puaoui  to  nil  ports  offtiio  Pa«Ule,  and  Tin  SnnTniietBeo  to  Japan  and  China. 

T'wo    Sailinss   every   M:oiitli. 

From  Hamburg  via  Grimsby  and  Havre  to  the  West  Indies  (St.  Thomas,  San  Tuan  de  Puerto 
Rico,  Puerto  Plata,  Cape  Haytien.  Port  au  Prince.  Gonaives  (event  St.  Marc),  Trinidad,  La 
Guayra,  Puerto-Cabello,  Curacao,  Maracaibo,  Sabanilla,  Colon}. 

From  Hambuiv  on  the  8th  and  23d  of  every  month ;  from  Grimsby  on  the  nth  and  a6th ;  from 
Havre  on  the  14th  and  aQth;  and  returning  from  Colon  on  the  6th  and  aist,  via  Curacao  and  St 
Thomas  (from  Sl  Thomas  15th  and  jothX  to 

CHERBOURG,  SOUTHAMPTON  (or  Havre)  and  HAMBURG. 


Prices  of  Passaee. 

First  Class. 
From  Hambuig  to  St  Thomas,  2x0  Prus.  Thalers. 
From  Grimsby  to  St.  Thomas,    28  Pounds. 
From  Havre  to  St  Thomas,    750  Francs. 
A  G  E  N  C I E  8. — Hamburg :  August  Bolten. 


To  all  otber  Ports. 

From  Hamburg,  First  Qass,  360  Prus.  Thalers. 
From  Grimsby,        **        "        36  Pounds. 
From  Havre,  "       "      950  Francs. 

Supt  at  St.  Thomas,  Capt.  H.  Milo. 
London,  Plymouth,  and  Souhampton;  Smith, 


SuNDius,  &  Co.     Havre  and  Paris:    A.  BROS-fRSM  &  Co.   'Cherbourg:  A.  Bonpils  &  FiLsl 
New  York:  Kunhardt  &  Co.  and  RicharpJ^  Boas.    New  Orleans:  Williams,  Rupbrti,^& 
Co.     Havana :  Schmidt,  HiNRiCHS,  &  Co. 
St.  Thomas:  Sch8n,  Willink,  &  Co. 


Colon  (Aspinwall)  and  Panama:  J.  Furth  Sc  Co. 
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"WHITE  STAR  LINE." 

New  York,  Cork,  and  Liverpool. 

The  largest  six  afloat: 

OCEANIC,  BALTIC        ^I^^I-^TIC, 

REPUBLIC,  '        ANTARCTIC. 

*  SaiUng  from  NEW  YORK  on  SATURDAYS,  from  LIVERPOOL  on 
THURSDAYS,  caUing  at  CORK  HARBOR  each  way. 

PROM  WHITE  STAB  DOCk'pAVONIA  PERRY,  JERSEY  CITY. 

Passenger  accommodations  (for  all  classes)  unrivaled,  combining 

SAFETY,  SPEED,  and  COBIFORT. 

Saloons,  State-rooms,  Smoking-room,  Bath-rooms,  Barbers'-shop,  etc., 
in  midship  section,  where  least  motion  is  felt. 

Piano  and  Library  provided.    Ventilation  perfect.    Each  Section 
thoroughly  Warmed  during  Winter  months. 

These  vessels  have  already  shown  themselves  to  be  MAGNIFICENT  SEA- 
BOATS,  as  well  as  extremely  fast;  and,  owing  to  their  immense  size  and  strength, 
but  little  motion  is  felt,  even  in  heavy  weather. 

Bates:  Saloon^  $80  Gold;  Steercige^  $30  Currency. 

Those  wishing  to  bring  out  friends  from  the  old  country 
can  obtain  prepaid  certificates,  $33  currency. 

Passengers  booked  to  and  from 

AMERICA,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  GERMANY,  FRANCE, 

AUSTRALIA,  INDIA,  CHINA,  etc. 

Excursion  Tickets  granted  at  Lowest  Rates.    Drafts  from 
£\  upward. 

For  information,  apply  at  the  Company's  OflSces, 
19  Broadway,  New  York, 

J.  H.  SPARKS,  Agent ;         .   or  to  ISMA7,  IMRIS,  &  CO., 

10  Water  St.,  Liverpool. 
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THE  ANCHOR  LINE 

OF 

TRANSATLANTIC   STEAMSHIPS 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday^ 

From  Pier  20,  North  Riveri  New  York, 

TO  AND  FROM  NEW  TORE  AND  GLASGOW, 

OaUing  at  KOVILLE  (Londonderry)  to  Land  and  Embark  Pasiengon. 

Theee  flrst-cIoM  Steamers  were  built  under  special  inspection,  expressly  for  THE  AT- 
LANTIC PASSENGER  TRADE,  arc  thoroughly  ventilated,  are  divided  into  WATER  AND 
AIR  TIGHT  COMPARTMENTS,  carry  Passengers  on  ONE  'TWEEN  DECK  ONLY,  are 
fitted  up  IN  EVERT  RESPECT  with  all  the  Modem  Improvements  calculated  to  insure  the 
Safety,  Comfort,  and  Convenience  of  Passengers,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  kind  attention  to 
and  good  treatment  of  PaBsengws. 


TBB  ANCHOR  LUnS 

OF 

PENmSULAR  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  STEAM  PACKETS, 

SAILING  BEOULARLT  BETWEEN 

Glasgow,  tiie  Mediterranean  Ports,  and  New  York. 

Excursion  Tickets  Chanted  at  Reduced  Hates, 

The  round  voyage  by  these  steamers  presents  a  route  of  uneqnaled  interest :  Londonderry, 
Giant's  Causeway,  Glasgow,  River  Clyde,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Catania,  Venice,  Alexandria,  and  Trieste  being  all  embraced  within  the  circle 
of  their  sailings,  and  travelers  visiting  the  Holy  Land  will  And  this  route  via  Egypt  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious. 

These  steamers  are  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  arrangements  of  the  passenger  accommodations  to  give  satisfhction  to  all 
classes  of  passengers ;  and,  as  the  fares  are  moderate,  the  attention  of  tourists  and  travelers 
is  specially  directed  to  the  steamers  of  this  Line. 

For  any  fhrther  information,  apply  to  Messrs.  HANDYSIDE  &  HENDERSON,  Glasgow 
and  Londonderry ;  to  HENDERSON  &  BROTHERS,  Liverpool,  Chicago,  Leith,  Dundee, 
Christiania,  Gothenburg ;  or  to 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  7  Bowling  Greeni  New  York. 

.  Niw  YOBJc,  February,  1871. 
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Nortli  GemuMi  Lloyd  Steanudiip  XJne 

BXTWKXH 

BBEMEN,  SOXTTHAMFTON,  HAVBE,  and  NEW  TOBK 

^  Tbe  fliTOrite  and  splendid  Iron  Mail  Steamships, 

AMEBICA,  BREMSN,  DEUTSCHLAND.     PONAU,  HANSA, 

HERMANN,         MAIN,  NEW  YORK,  RHEIN,  UNION. 


Leaving  Bremen  every  Saturday, 

"        Southampton  every  Tuesday, 
"        New  Tork  every  Saturday. 
Also,  daring  the  Sammer  Months, 

Leaving  Bremen  every  "WedneBday, 

«*        Havre  every  alternate  Saturday, 

"        New  Tork  (via  Southampton)  every  Thuraday. 

CARRTmO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  MAILS. 

RATES  OF  PASSAeB  FBOM  ITfiW  YORK. 


RATS8  0FPAS8AGI  FROM  BRIMSN,&c< 

FIRST  CABIN $130,  Gold. 

8BOOND  CABIN 7*,     " 

STEERAGE 40,     " 


FIRST  CABIN $120,  Gold. 

SECOND  CABIN. 7*,      " 

STEERAGE S5,     " 


Steamship  Une  between  Bremen, 
Sonthampton,  and  Baltimore, 

by  the  new  Iron  Mail  Steamships, 
BERLIN,  BALTIMORE,  LEIPZIG,  OHIO. 

Leaving  Bremen  and  Baltimore  (via  Southanq>ton)  every  other  "Wed- 

neaday. 
RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREMEN.  I  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

FIRST  CABIN $100,  Gold.  I  FIRST  CABIN $100,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,      "     I  STEERAGE 21^,     " 


Steamship  Zilne  between  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  Mew  Orleans 

CVta  HAVANA ), 

by  the  elegant  Iron  Mail  Steamships 

FRANKFURT,  HANOVER,  KOLN,  BREMEN,  NEW  YORK,  HERMANHT. 

Bailing  every  Fortnight  during  the  Season. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  BREMEN.  I  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  N.  ORLEANS. 

FIRST  CABIN $136,  Gold.    FIRST  CABIN $150,  Gold. 

STEERAGE 40,     "     |  STEERAGE 45.     •« 


AGENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD,  Bremen.-Keller,  Wallis,  A  Poetlethwaite, 
Sonthampton  and  London;  Phillipps,  Graves,  Phillipps,  &  Co.,  London;  L'Herbetle, 
Kane,  &  Co..  Havre  and  Paris;  Wm.  Kennedy,  and  De  Leenw,  Philippsen,  &  Rose.  Ant- 
werp; Wambersie  &  Son,  Rotterdam:  A.  Schnmacher  &  Co.,  Baltimore ;  Ed.  F.  Stock- 
meyer.  New  Orleans ;  H.  Upmann  ft  Co.,  Havana ;  and 

OELRICHS  &  OOm  NEW  YORK. 
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LIVERPOOL  &  NEW  YORK  STEAMERS. 

Carrying  the  United  States  Mails. 


MANHATTAN,  IDAHO,  NEVADA, 

MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  WYOMING, 

WISCONSIN,  NEBRASKA,  MONTANA. 


The  above  Steamers  are  new,  of  the  lari^est  class,  and  built  ex-» 
pressly  for  the  trade.  Have  five  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  car- 
ry experienced  officers,  surgeons,  and  stewardesses.  The  saloon 
accommodations  and  attendance  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Atlantic 
Steamers. 

^ 

SAHINO  FROM  IITERPOOI  AND  NEW  YORK  ON  WEDNESDAYS. 
(Calling  at  Qneenstown  to  land  and  receive  Mails  and  Passengers.) 


PASSAGE, 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  $80,  Gold. 

Liverpool  to  New  York,  £15  or  £18,  Stg.  (according  to  Staterooms). 


AGENTS. 

GUION  &  CO.,         WILLIAMS  &  GUION, 
Liverpool.  New  York. 
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STEAMERS  : 

OF  THE 

CENERAL  TRANSATLANTIC  CO. 

FEREIRE,  FRAHCQB,  QVABELOTTPE, 

VILLE  D£  FABIS,  PANAMA,  DESIRADE, 

ST.  LAUBEKT,  VILLE  DE  8T.  NAZAIEB,  GVTANE, 

WASHIKGTOK,  VILLE  DE  B0BDEA17Z,  80KQRA, 

VILLE  DE  BREST,  LOUISIAirB,  CAKATEE, 

HOUVEAV-lUnrDB,  XLOBIDE,  CACXQITE, 

ATLAHTIQUB,  MABTIKIQUB,  GABAVELLE. 

Postal  Lines  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Co. : 

From  HAVRE  to  NEW  TORK,  calling  at  Brest,  and  vice 

versa,  Twice  a  month Shortly  Onoe  a  Week. 

From  ST.  NAZ AIRE  to  VERA  CRUZ,  calling  at  Santan- 

der,  St.  Thomas,  and  Havana,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  ST.  NAZAIRE  to  ASPINWALL,  calling  at  Mar- 
tinique, La  Guayra,  and  Sta.  Martha,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  PANAMA  to  VALPARAISO,  calling  at  interme- 
diate ports,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

Branch  Lines  (Postal)  s 

From  ST.  THOMAS  to  ASPINWALL,  calling  at  Porto 
Hico,  Hayti,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and 
vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

From  ST.  THOMAS  to  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Marti- 
nique), calling  at  Basse  Terre  [Guadeloupe],  Pointe  a 
Pitre  [Guadeloupe],  St.  Pierre  [Martinique],  and  vice  versa.  Once  a  Month. 

From  FORT  DE  FRANCE  (Martinique)  to  CAY- 
ENNE, calling  at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trini- 
dad, Demerara,  Suiinam,  and  vice  versa Once  a  Month. 

The  splendid  Steamers  of  the  South  Pacific  Line  leave  Panama  for  Valparaiso 
and  intermediate  Points  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peni,  and  Chili,  on  the  30th  of 
every  month,  and  connect  closely  with  Ihe  Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Company,  leaving  New  York  on  the  15th  of  every  month  for  Aspinwall. 

For  Bates  of  Passage  and  Freight,  Dates  of  Departure,  or  farther 
information,  apply  to 

GEO.  MACKENZIE,  Agent,  58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL  LINE. 

STEAM  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  NEW  YORK. 


THE  NATIONAL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  one  of  their  Nbw,  Full-Powered,  First-Class,  British,  Iron  Screw  Steamships 

From  LIYEBPOOL  to  NEW  YORK  every  Wednesday^ 

CaUing  at  QUEENSTOWN  the  day  following. 


fleet.  captain.  tons. 

SPAIN, Grace, 4871 

EO-YPT, Grogan, 5089 

ITALY, A.  Thomson, 4341 

FRANCE, W.  H.  Thompson,-  -  -  3676 

ENGLAND, Kemp,-  -^ -  4500 

THE  QUEEN,  -  -  Andrews, 4471 


fleet.  captain.  tons. 

DENMARK, Sumner, 3724 

ERIN, Bragg, 4040 

HELVETIA, Spencer, 3976 

HOLLAND, Simpson, 3847 

CANADA, Webster, 4276 

GREECE,  - Thomas, 4310 


From  NEW  YORK  to  LITERFOOL  ererj  Saturday, 
And  fipom  NEW  YORK  to  LONDON  (direct)  every  alternate  Wednesday. 

THE  Saloon  Accommodation  on  board  these  Steamers  is  very  superior,  the  State-Rooms  being 
unusually  large,  and  situated  in  the  Poop  on  Deck— the  Poop  being  130  feet  long. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM   LIVERPOOL  OR  QUEENSTOWN: 

Saloon  Passage,'! 2,  15,&  17  Guineas;  Return  Tickets,  25  Guineas. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  AGE  HALF  FARE.    INFANTS  FREE. 
Passengers  booked  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  Through  Rates. 
Passengers  booked  through  from  Liverpool  to  Aspinwall  and  San  Francisco  by  Pacific  Mail 
Steamers  at  Reduced  Fares.    Also,  by  Rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 


.1  Gothenbui^, 

son ;  in  Copenhag^i,  to  N.  P.  Fredericksen ;  in  Havre,  to  R.  Odinet,  4  Rue  de  la  Chaunsee ;  in 
London,  to  Smith,  Sundius,  &  Co.,  17  Gracechurch  Street,  and  Mosses  &  Mitchell,  55  Grace- 
church  Street ;  in  Belfast,  to  Henry  Gowan,  Queen's  Square ;  in  Queenstown,  to  N.  &  J.  Cum-  ' 
mins  &  Brothers ;  in  Liverpool,  to 

The  National  Steamsliip  Company,  21  ft  23  Water  Slareet 
Andj  in  New  York,  to  F.  W.  J.  ftURST,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  69  Broadway. 
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CUNABD  LINE. 

Established  1840. 


THE  BBITISH  AND  NOBTH  AMEBIGAIT 

ROYAL    MAIL    STEAMSHIPS, 

BETWEEN 

LIVERPOOL,  BOSTON,  AND  NEW  YORK, 

CALLING  AT  CORK  HARBOR. 


Three   Sailings   Every  Week. 

ABYSSINIA,                CHINA, 

MARATHON, 

SAMARIA, 

ALEPPO,                      CUBA, 

MOROCCO, 

SIBERIA, 

ATLAS,                         HECLA, 

OLYMPUS, 

SCOTIA, 

ALGERIA,                    JAVA, 

PALMYRA, 

SCYTHFA, 

BATAVIA,                    KEDAR, 

PARTHIA, 

SIDON, 

BOTHNIA,                   MALTA, 

RUSSIA; 

TARIFA. 

CALABRIA, 

TRIPOLI, 

From  New  York  every 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

From  Boston 

every  Saturday. 

RATES    OF 

From  Liverpool  to  New  York  or  Boston, 
By  Steamers  not  carrying  Steerage. 

First  Class £26 

Second  Class 18 

By  Steamers  carrying  Steerage. 

First  Class,  15, 17,  and  21  Guineas, 

According  to  Accommodation. 


PASSAGE. 

From  New  York  or  Boston  to  Liverpool 

First  Class,  $80,  $100,  &  $130,  Gold,' 

According  to  Accommodation. 

Return  Tickets  on  favorable  terms. 

Tickets   to   Paris,  $15,  Gold,  addi- 
tional. 

Steerage,  $30  Currency. 


Steerage  Tickets  from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown  and  all  parts  of  Europe,  at 
lowest  rates. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  given  for  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Continent,  and  for  Mediterranean  ports. 

For  Freight  and  Cabin  Passage,  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  4  Bowling 
Green,  N.  Y. 

For  Steerage  Passage,  at  111  Broadway,  Trinity  Building,  N.  Y. 
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AMEKICAN  LINE. 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

Liverpool  and  Fliiladelpliia« 

Tlio  iirst-olass,  fuU-po^vered.  Iron  Steam  sliips 
PENNSYLVANIA.  INDIANA.  KENILWORTH. 

ABBOTSFORD.  OHIO.  ILLINOIS. 

From  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia  every  Wednesday. 
From  Philadelphia  for  Liverpool  every  Thursday. 

Calling  at  Queenstown  to  embark  and  land  Mails  and  Passengers. 

THE  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  is  the  only  Transatlantic  Link  sailing 
under  the  UNITED  STATES  FLAG.  All  the  Steamers  are  fitted  with  Life  Rafts,  in  addition  to 
an  extra  number  of  Life-Boats  and  Life-Preservers.  The  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  passen- 
gers is  equal  in  elegance  and  comfort  to  any  of  the  European  Steamship  Lines.  Every  Steamer 
carries  a  Surgeon  and  Stewardess. 

Cabin  Passage,  15  to  20  Guineas;  Return  Tiekets  at  reduced  rates. 

steerage  Passage  as  low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

Ixitemna.ed.iate  Passage.  Superior  accommodation,  including  Beds,  Bedding,  and 
all  necessary  Utensils,  and  sejparate  table,  £z  3s.  extra. 

Apply  in  Paris,  to  Andrews  &  Co.,  zo  Place  Vendome ;  in  Havre,  to  Bums  &  Maclver ;  in 
Antwerp,  to  H.  Klein  &  Co. ;  in  Rotterdam,  to  Wambersie  &  Son ;  in  Bordeaux,  to  James  Moss 
&  Co. ;  in  Hamburg,  to  Uhlmann  &  Co. ;  in  London,  to  Gilead  A.  Smith  &  Co.,  23  Change-alley, 
Lombard  Street;  in  Glasgow,  to  M.  Langlands  &  Sons;  in  Dundee,  to  J.  T.  Inglis;  in  Belfast,  to 
£.  J.  L.  Addy,  3  Custom-House  Square;  in  Queenstown,  to  N.  &  J.  Cummins  &  Brothers;  in 
Liverpool,  to  BICHABDSON,  8PENCE,  ft  CO.,  17  ft  19  Water  Street. 

And  in  Philadelphia,  to  I>eter  ^Wrigllt     &     SoilS, 

General  Agents,  307  Walnut  Street 
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THE  PARIS  COMMUNE. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE  IN  1871 ;  with  a 
Full  Accoaot  of  the  Bombardment,  Capture,  and  Burning  of  the  City.  By 
W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  an  Eye-Witness  of  the  Events  describe.  Editor 
of  ''Harper's  Hand-Book  of  European  Travel,"  "Harper's  Phrase-Book," 
&c.  With  a  Map  of  Paris  and  Portraits  from  Original  Photographs.  Lrfirge 
.    ]2mo,  5L6  pages,  Cloth,  $2  00.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.  ' 


FROM  NAPOLEON  la 

4th  November,  1871. 
Monsieur  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  Paris.  • 

Monsieur,— The  Emperor  has  charged  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  received 
your  letter,  also  your  history  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

His  Majesty  has  read  the  work  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  has  requested  me 
to  express  to  you  his  sincere  thanks. 
Receive,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

___  COUNT  DAVILLIER. 

FROM  MR.  WASHBURNE. 
Legation  op  the  United  States,  Paris,  October  27thy  1871.  . 
Mt  dear  Mb.  Fetridoe  : 

*  You  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  history  of  the  Com-, 
mune  of  Paris.  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  You  have  grouped  together 
the  facts  and  given  your  narrative  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  In  after  years  the 
perusal  of  it  will  bring  to  our  minds  the  wonderful  events  which  you  and  I  wit- 
nessed, and  which  filled  the  civilized  world  with  horror. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge, 

Very  sincerely  and  truly  yours,  E.  B.  WASHBURNE. 

W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  Esq.,  Paris. 


FROM  GENERAL  nEAD,  United  States  Consul  General, 

Paris,  37  Avenue  d'Antin,  Champs  Eltsees,  iVowcmftcr  9<A,  1871. 

My  most  sincere  thanks  attend  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge. 
■  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  Commune  with  absorbing  interest,  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  you  have  deprived  me  of  two  niffhts'  rest.  Not  that  X  look 
upon  my  time  as  lost,  for  your  narrative  is  wonderfully  attractive.  It  is  also  so 
consecutive  in  its  treatment  that  the  stirring  and  terrible  scenes  of  that  most  re- 
markable drama  in  French  history,  through  which  we  both  passed,  arise  before  me 
with  almost  painful  accuracy. 

You  have  given  to  the  world  the  most  complete  and  the  most  picturesque  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  Second  Siege  which  has  appeared. 

A  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dlflaculties  attending  such  a  literary 
performance— among  others  the  apparent  impossibility  of  separating  fact  from  fic- 
tion—enables me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  tact  and  judgment 
which  you  have  displayed  in  the  construction  of  your  work. 

You  and  I  do  not  agree  upon  certain  points ;  but,  when  we  differ,  I  am  led  to 
respect  your  ability,  and  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  you  present  certain  align- 
ments to  which  I  can  not  entirely  give  my  assent. 

You  deserve  great  credit  for  having  remained  in  your  exposed  quarters,  coolly 
watching  the  events  whose  progress  you  were  chronicling  moment  by  moment. 
Having  witnessed  your  sang  froid  during  the  most  trying  hours,  I  am  happy,  to  bear 
my  personal  testimony  to  your  entire  fitness  to  judge  dispassionately  the  situation. 

With  renewed  acknowledgments,  therefore,  and  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Fetridge,  your  friend, 

JOHN  MEREDITH  READ,  Jr.,  M.R.S.A.,  F.R.S.N.A 

W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  Esq.,  13  Avenue  de  Tlmp^ratrlce,  Paris. 
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